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The  dissolution  of  a  parliament  was  always  to  the  pre- 
rogative what  the   dispersion  of  clouds  is  to 
the  sun.     As  if  in  mockery  ot  the  transient  ob-  of  the  ki'^' 
struction,  it  shone  forth  as  splendid  and  scorch-  Jl^i^ 
ing  as  before.     Even  after  the  exertions  of  the 
most  popular  and  intrepid  house  of  commons  that  had 
ever  met,  and  after  the  most  important  statute  that  had 
been  passed  for  some  hundred  yeara,  Charles  found  him- 
self in  an  instant  unshackled  by  hid  law  or  his  word ; 
once  more  that  absolute  king  for  whom  his  sycoptiants 
vm..  u,  » 
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had  preached  and  pleaded,  as  if  awakened  fvoni  a  fcarfiJ 
dieam  of  sounds  and  sights  that  such  monarchs  hate  to 
endure,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  unrestrained  pre- 
rogative. He  announced  his  intentions  of  government 
for  the  future  in  a  long  declaration  of  the  causes  of  the 
late  dissolution  of  parliament,  which,  though  not  without 
the  usual  promises  to  maintain  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  gave  evident  hints  that  his  own  interpretii- 
tion  of  them  must  be  humbly  acquiesced  in."  This  was 
followed  up  by  a  proclamation  that  he  "  should  account 
it  presumption  ft)r  any  to  prescribe  a  time  to  him 
for  parliament,  the  calling,  continuing,  or  dissolving  of 
which  was  always  in  his  own  power  ;  and  he  should  be 
more  inclinable  to  meet  parliament  again,  when  his 
people  should  see  more  clearly  into  his  intents  and 
actions,  when  such  as  have  bred  this  inteiruption  shall 
have  received  their  condign  punishment."  lie  after- 
wards declares  that  he  should  "  not  overcharge  his 
subjects  by  any  more  burthens,  but  satisfy  himself  with 
those  duties  that  were  received  by  his  father,  which  he 
lifither  could  nor  would  dispense  with;  but  should 
esteem  them  unworthy  of  his  protection  who  should  deny 
them.'"' 

The  king  next  turned  his  mind,  according  to  his  own 
Prosocntions  ^nd  his  father's  practice,  to  take  vengeance  on 
of  kuot  and  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  their  opposi- 
oonducUn  tion  to  him.  A  few  days  after  the  dissolution, 
parliament.  f^\■J.  joj^^i  Eliot,  liollos,  Scldcn,  Loug,  Strode, 
and  other  eminent  members  of  the  commons,  were  com- 
mitted, some  to  the  Tower,  some  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  their  papers  seized.  Upon  suing  for  their  habeas 
corpuB,  a  return  was  made  that  they  wore  detained  for 
notable  contempts,  and  for  stirring  up  sedition,  alleged 
in  a  warrant  under  the  king's  sign  manual.  Tlu;ir 
•counsel  argued  against  the  sufliciency  of  this  return,  an 
well  on  the  jjrinoples  and  ])rccedent8  employed  in  the 
former  case  of  sir  niomas  Darnel  and  his  colleagues,  a«i 
on  the  late  explicit  confirmation  of  them  in  the  retition 

•  "  It  h»lli  HO  hafypencd,"  be  •»)*,  "  b>'  highly  contomncd   «h  mir  kingly  oIHtb 

th«dl«»t)«<ll<mt  and  Mdltiona  OMTiMn  <>(  cannot  bear,  nor  any  ronr.«r  Ago  cr.n 

tboM  Mid  lU-Affectnd  p«notu  of  the  houm  parallel."    Uymnr,  xls.  3(1. 
''i  WWiiiM.  tlwt  w«  and  our  rcRnl  aa-       *>  Kymer,  xlx.  61 
'  *n4  oomaMndm<<nt  have  hm-n  m 
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of  Right.  The  king's  counsel  endeavoured,  by  evading 
the  authority  of  that  enactment,  to  set  up  anew  that 
al  aiming  pretence  to  a  power  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment which  the  late  parliament  had  meant  to  silence  for 
over.  "  A  petition  in  parliament,"  said  the  attorney - 
general  Heath,  "  is  no  law,  yet  it  is  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  king  to  observe  it  faithfully  ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  the  words 
and  intention  of  the  king.  And  no  other  construction 
can  be  made  of  the  petition  than  that  it  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  ancient  liberties  and  rights  of  the  subjects. 
So  that  now  the  case  remains  in  the  same  quality  and 
degree  as  it  was  before  the  petition."  Thus,  by  dint  of 
a  sophism  which  turned  into  ridicule  the  whole  pro 
ceedings  of  the  late  parliament,  he  pretended  to  recite 
afresh  the  authorities  on  which  he  had  fonnerly  relied, 
in  order  to  prove  that  one  committed  by  the  command  of 
the  king  or  privy  council  is  not  bailable.  ITie  judges, 
timid  and  servile,  yet  desirous  to  keep  some  measures 
with  their  own  consciences,  or  looking  forward  to  the 
wrath  of  future  parliaments,  wrote  what  Whitelock  calls 
"  a  humble  and  stout  letter"  to  the  king,  that  they  were 
bound  to  bail  the  prisoners ;  but  requested  that  he  would 
send  his  direction  to  do  so."  The  gentlemen  in  custody 
were,  on  this  intimation,  removed  to  the  Tower;  and 
the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  court,  refused  peimission  for 
them  to  appear  on  the  day  when  judgment  was  to  be 
given.  Their  restraint  was  thus  protracted  through  the 
long  vacation ;  towards  the  close  of  which,  Charles, 
sending  for  two  of  the  judges,  told  them  he  was  content 
the  prisoners  should  be  bailed,  notwithstanding  their 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  present  a  petition  declaring 
their  sorrow  for  having  offended  him.  In  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  term  accordingly  they  were  brought  before 
the  court,  and  ordered  not  only  to  find  bail  for  the  pre- 
sent charge,  but  sureties  for  their  good  behavioiu*.     On 


"  ^Vhitelock'8  Memorials,  p.  14.  White-  Jones  guilty  of  delay  in  not  bailing  these 

lock's  father  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  gentlemen,  they  voted  also  that  Croke 

the  king's  bench :  hia  son  takes  pains  to  and   Whitelock  were   not  guilty  of  it. 

«sciilpate  him  from  the  charge  of  too  The  proceedings,  as  we  now  read  them, 

much  compliance,  and  succeeded  so  well  hardly  warrant  this  favourable  distino 

with  the  long  parliament  that,  when  they  tion     Pari.  Hist.  ii.  869, 876. 
«oted    cbief-justice    Hyde    and    lustioe 
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refusing  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  they  were  re- 
manded to  custody. 

The  attorney-general,  dropping  the  charge  against  the 
rest,  exhibited  an  information  against  sir  J  ohn  Eliot  for 
words  uttered  in  the  house ;  namely,  That  the  council 
and  judges  had  conspired  to  trample  under  foot  the 
liberties  of  the  subject ;  and  against  Mr.  Denzil  Holies 
and  Mr.  Valentine  for  a  tumult  on  tlie  last  day  of  the 
session ;  when  the  speaker,  having  attempted  to  adjourn 
the  house  by  the  king's  command,  had  been  forcibly  held 
down  in  the  chair  by  some  of  the  members,  while  a  re- 
monstrance was  voted.  They  pleaded  to  the  court's 
jurisdiction,  because  their  offences  were  supposed  to  bo 
committed  in  parliament,  and  consequently  not  punish 
able  in  any  other  place.  This  brought  forward  tlie  great 
question  of  privilege,  on  the  deteimination  of  which  the 
power  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  consequently  the 
character  of  the  English  constitution,  seemed  evidently 
to  depend. 

Freedom  of  speech,  being  implied  in  the  nature  of  a 
representative  assembly  called  to  present  grievances  and 
suggest  remedies,  could  not  stand  in  need  of  any  special 
law  or  privilege  to  support  it.  But  it  was  also  sanctioned 
by  positive  authority.  The  speaker  demands  it  at  the 
beginning  of  every  parliament  among  the  standing  pri- 
vileges of  the  house ;  and  it  had  received  a  sort  of  con- 
firmation from  the  legislature  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII,,  on  occasion  of  one  Strode, 
who  had  been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  in  the  Stannary 
court,  for  proposing  in  parliament  some  regulations  for 
the  tinners  in  Cornwall ;  which  annuls  all  that  had  been 
done,  or  might  hereafter  be  done,  towards  Strode,  for 
any  matter  relating  to  the  parliament,  in  words  so  strong 
an  to  fona,  in  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers,  a  general 
enactment.  The  judges  however  held,  on  the  question 
Ibeing  privately  sent  to  them  by  the  king,  that  the  statute 
concerning  Strode  was  a  particular  act  of  parliament 
extending  only  to  him  and  those  who  had  joined  with 
him  to  prefer  a  bill  to  the  conrnions  concerning  tinners  ; 
but  that,  although  the  act  wore  private  and  extended 
to  them  alone,  yet  it  was  no  more  than  all  other  par- 
liament-men, by  privilege  of  the  house,  ought  to  have  ,• 
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namely,  freedom  of  speech  concerning  matters  theie 
debated.'' 

It  appeared  by  a  constant  series  of  precedents,  the 
counsel  for  Eliot  and  his  friends  argued,  that  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  parliament  could  only  be  determined 
tliei'ein,  and  not  by  any  inferior  court ;  that  the  judges 
had  often  declined  to  give  their  opinions  on  such  sub- 
jects, alleging  that  tliey  were  beyond  their  jurisdiction ; 
that  the  words  imputed  to  Eliot  were  in  the  nature  of  an 
accusation  of  persone  in  power  which  the  commons  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  prefer ;  that  no  one  would  venture 
to  complain  of  grievances  in  parliament,  if  he  should  be 
subjected  to  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  an  inferior 
tribunal;  that  whatever  instances  had  occurred  of 
punishing  the  alleged  offences  of  members  after  a  dis- 
solution were  but  acts  of  power,  which  no  attempt  had 
hitherto  been  made  to  sanction ;  finally,  that  the  offences 
imputed  might  be  punished  in  a  future  parliament. 

The  attorney-general  replied  to  the  last  point,  that  the 
king  was  not  bound  to  wait  for  another  parliament ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  house  of  commons  was  not  a  court  of 
iustice,  nor  had  any  power  to  proceed  criminally,  except 
by  imprisoning  its  own  members.  He  admitted  that  the 
judges  had  sometimes  declined  to  give  their  judgment 
upon  matters  of  privilege  ;  but  contended  that  such  cases 
had  happened  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  that 
it  did  not  follow  but  that  an  offence  coram itted  in  the 
house  might  be  questioned  after  a  dissolution.  He  set 
aside  the  application  of  Strode's  case,  as  being  a  special 
act  of  parliament ;  and  dwelt  on  the  precedent  of  an  in- 
formation preferred  in  the  reign  of  Mary  against  certain 
members  for  absenting  themselves  from  their  duty  in 
parliament,  which,  though  it  never  came  to  a  conclusion, 
was  not  disputed  on  the  ground  of  right. 

The  court  were  imanimous  in  holding  that  they  had 
jxirisdiction,  though  the  alleged  offences  were  committed 
in  parliament,  and  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to 
answer.     The  privileges  of  parliament  did  not  extend, 

"  strode's  act  is  printed  in  Hatsell's  like  many  of  our  ancient  laws,  »o  con- 
Precedents,  vol.  i.  p.  80,  and  in  several  fnsedly  as  to  make  its  application  nncer^ 
oUierbooks,  aswell  as  in  the  great  edition  tain;  but  it  rather  appears  to  me  not  to 
:f  Statutes  of  the  Realm.    It  is  worded,  have  been  intended  as  a  public  act 
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one  of  them  Kaid,  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  which  was 
the  present  case ;  and  all  offences  against  the  crown, 
said  another,  were  punishable  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench.  On  the  parties  refusing  to  put  in  any  other  plea, 
judgment  was  given  that  they  should  be  imprisoned 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  not  released  without 
giving  surety  for  good  behaviour,  and  making  submis- 
sion ;  that  Eliot,  as  the  greatest  offender  and  ringleader, 
should  be  fined  in  2000^.,  Holies  and  Valentine  to  a 
smaller  amount.* 

Eliot,  the  most  distinguished  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  died  in  the  Tower  without  yielding  to  the  sub- 
mission required.  In  the  long  parliament  the  commons 
came  to  several  votes  on  the  illegality  of  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, both  as  to  the  delay  in  granting  their  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  overruling  tlieir  plea  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  king's  bench.  But  the  subject  was  revived  again 
in  a  more  distant  and  more  tranquil  period.  In  the  year 
1667  the  commons  resolved  that  the  act  of  4  H.  VIII. 
concerning  Strode  was  a  general  law,  "extending  to 
indemnify  all  and  every  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  in  all  parliaments,  for  and  touching  any  bills, 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters 
in  and  concerning  the  parliament  to  be  communed  and 
treated  of,  and  is  a  declaratory  law  of  the  ancient  and 
necessary  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament."  They 
resolved  also  that  the  judgment  given  5  Car.  I.  against 
sir  John  Eliot,  Denzil  Holies,  and  Benjamin  Valentine, 
is  an  illegal  judgment,  and  against  the  freedom  and  pri- 
vilege of  parliament.  To  these  resolutions  the  lords 
gave  their  concurrence.  And  Holies,  then  become  a 
peer,  having  brought  the  record  of  the  king's  bench  by 
writ  of  error  before  them,  they  solemnly  reversed  the 
judgment.'  An  important  decision  with  respect  to  our 
constitutional  law,  which  has  established  beyond  con- 
troversy the  groat  privilege  of  unlimited  fi'oodom  of 
speech  in  parliament ;  unlimited,  I  mean,  by  any  au- 
thority except  that  by  which  the  house  itself  ought 
always  to  restrain  indecent  and  disorderly  language  iu 
itii  members.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  ne- 
eoMMuy  consequence,  from  the  reversal  of  this  judgment, 

*  9ut«  TrUU,  vol.  III.  lyom  lliMbwinti.  i  llatioll.  p.  9U,  Stt. 
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that  no  actions  committed  in  the  house  by  any  of  its 
members  aie  punishable  in  a  court  of  law.  The  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  Holies  and  Valentine  goes  indeed  to 
this  length ;  but  it  was  admitted  in  the  debate  on  the 
subject  in  1G67  that  their  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  bench  could  not  have  been  supported  as  to  the 
imputed  liot  in  detaining  the  speaker  in  the  chair,  though 
the  judgment  was  erroneous  in  extending  to  words 
spoken  in  parliament.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  house 
could  inflict  no  adequate  punishment  in  the  possible  case 
of  treason  or  felony  committed  within  its  walls  ;  nor,  if 
its  power  of  imprisonment  be  limited  to  the  session,  in 
that  of  many  smaller  offences. 

The  customs  on  imported  merchandises  were  now 
rigorously  enforced.^  liut  the  late  discussions  prosecution 
in  parliament,  and  the  growing  disposition  to  of  Chambers 
probe  the  legality  of  all  acts  of  the  crown,  ren-  t^'payTus* 
dered  the  merchants  more  discontented  than  ***™^ 
ever.  Eichard  Chambers,  having  refused  to  pay  any 
further  duty  for  a  bale  of  silks  than  might  be  required 
by  law,  was  summoned  before  the  privy  council.  In  the 
presence  of  that  board  he  was  provoked  to  exclaim  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in  Turkey,  were  the 
merchants  so  screwed  and  wrung  as  in  England.  For 
these  hasty  words  an  information  was  preferred  against 
him  in  the  star-chamber ;  and  the  court,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  words  were  intended  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  his  majesty's  happy  government  might  be  termed 
Turkish  tyranny,  manifested  their  laudable  abhoiTence 
of  such  tyranny  by  sentencing  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
2000?.,  and  to  make  a  humble  submission.  Chambers, 
a  sturdy  puritan,  absolutely  refused  to  subscribe  the 
form  of  submission  tendered  to  him,  and  was  of  course 
committed  to  prison.  But  the  court  of  king's  bench 
admitted  him  to  bail  on  a  habeas  corpus ;  for  which,  aa 
Whitelock  tells  us,  they  were  reprimanded  by  the 
council.'' 

There  were  several  instances,  besides  this  just  men- 

•  Rnsliworth,  injuries,  but  seems  to  have  been  cruelly 

l>  Rushworth;  State  Trials,  ill.  3T3;  neglected,  while  they  were  voting  large 

Whitelock,  p.  12.      Chambers   applied  sums  to  those  who  had  suffered  mock 

Mveral  times  for  redress  to  the  long  par-  less,  and  he  died  in  poverty. 
Uamentou  accoimtof  this  and  subseQuent 
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tioned,   wherein  the   judges   manifested   a   more   cou- 
commend-  ^^g^o^s  Spirit  than  they  were  able  constantl}- 
able  behA-  to  preserve ;  and  the  odium  under  which  their 
7udge8°[n    nieiiaory  labours  for  a  servile  compliance  with 
some  in-    the  court,  especially  in  the  case  of  ship-money, 
renders  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  record  those 
testimonies  they  occasionally  gave  of  a  nobler  sense  of 
duty.     They  unanimously  declared,  when  Charles  ex- 
])re8sed  a  desire  that  Felton,  the  assassin  of  the  duke  of 
13uckingham,  might  be  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  make 
him  discover  his  accomplices,  that  the  law  of  England  did 
not  allow  the  use  of  torture.     This  is  a  remarkable  proof 
that,  amidst  all  the  arbitrary  principles  and  arbitraiy 
measures  of  the  time,  a  truer  sense  of  the  inviolability'  of 
law  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  that  the  free  constitution  of 
England  was  working  off  the  impurities  with  which  vio- 
lence had  stained  it.    For,  though  it  be  most  certain  that 
the  law  never  recognised  the  use  of  torture,  there  had  been 
many  instances  of  its  employment,  and  even  within  a 
few  years.'     In  this  public  assertion  of  its  illegality  the 
judges  conferred  an  eminent  sei^vice  on  their  country, 
and  doubtless  saved  the  king  and  his  council  much  addi- 
tional guilt  and  infamy  which  they  would  have  incuned 
in  the  course  of  their  career.     They  declared  about  the 
same  time,  on  a  reference  to  them  concerning  certain 
disrespectful  words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by  one 

'  I  have  rcniarkod  In  fonner  passages  hlghpst  coitcs  of  treason,  torture  ii  used 

iliat  the  rack  was  much  employed,  cspe-  for  discovery,  and  not  for  evidence,"  i. 

rially  against  linman  catholics,   under  393.    See  also  Mlas  Allcln's  Memoirs  of 

Kllubetb.    lliose  acctwed  of  the  pm-  James  I.,  11.  168. 

powder  conspiracy  were   also   severely        [This  suljcet  has  been  learnedly  elii- 

lonured;  and    others  in   the  reign  of  cldated  by  Mr.  Jardlne,  In  his  'Reading 

.Fames.   Coke,  In  the  countesa  of  Shrews-  on  the  Use  of  Torture  In  the  Crlmlnnl 

biiry's  case,  1613,  St«t«  Trials,  11.  113,  Iaw  of  England,  18.17.'    The  hlHtorlctil 

inratlona  it  as  a  privilege  of  the  nobility  facta  are  very  well  brought  together  in 

that  "  their  todies  are  not  sutdcct  to  tor-  this  essay ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Ihlx 

ii  re  in  causA  crlmlnls  lane  miOestutls."  highly-intelligent  author  in  considering 

Yet,  in  hi*  Third  Iiutitute,  p.  35,  he  says  the  tise  of  t4)rt\ire  an  Imvlng  been  "  law. 

llie  rack  In  the  Tower  was  brought  In  by  fnl  nn  an  act  of  prerogative,  though  not  ko 

UMt  4nk«  of  Rxeter,  under  Henry  VI.,  by  the  common  and  statute  law."  }>.  69. 

•inI    U  tbertfore    familiarly  called  the  The  whole   tenor  of  my  own  views  o( 

duke  of  Kxeter's  daughter;  and,  after  the  constitution,  as  developed  in  thif  and 

uuiitlng  Kortescuo  to  prove  the  practirn  In  fonner  works,  forbids  my  acqnicannoe 

Illegal,  concludes— " 'lliere  Is  no  law  to  In  a  theory  which  does,  as  itieemi  tc  n«, 

warrant  tortures  In  this  land,  DOT  can  tbt/  go  tba  full  length  of  Justifying,  in  a  legal 

be  Justined  by  any  prMcriptton,  Mng  mum.  the  violent   proceedings  of  tho 

tu  lately  bruuglit  in."    Ilacon  obtervea,  crown  under  all  the  llantagenets,  I'l^ 

hi  a  uw'i    wniun    In   ieo3.  "In  tlie  dors,  and  .Stuarta.    I84S.1 
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Pine  against  the  king,  that  no  words  can  of  themselves 
amount  to  treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.'' 
They  resolved,  some  years  after,  that  Prynne's,  Burton's, 
and  Bastwick's  libels  against  the  bishops  were  no 
treason."  In  their  old  controverey  with  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  they  were  inflexibly  tenacious.  An  action 
having  been  brought  against  some  members  of  the  higli- 
commission  court  for  false  imprisonment,  the  king,  on 
Laud's  remonstrance,  sent  a  message  to  desire  that  the 
suit  might  not  proceed  till  he  should  have  conversed 
with  the  judges.  The  chief-justice  made  answer  that 
they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  delay  the  couise 
of  justice ;  and,  after  a  contention  before  the  privy 
council,  the  commissioners  were  compelled  to  plead." 

Such  instances  of  fiimnoss  serve  to  extenuate  those 
unhappy  deficiencies  which  are  more  notorious  in  his- 
tory. Had  the  judges  been  as  numerous  and  independent 
as  those  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  they  would  not  pro- 
bably have  been  wanting  in  equal  vigour.  But,  holding 
their  offices  at  the  king's  will,  and  exposed  to  the 
displeasure  of  his  council  whenever  they  opposed  any 
check  to  the  prerogative,  they  held  a  vacillating  course, 
which  made  them  obnoxious  to  those  who  sought  for 
despotic  power,  while  it  forfeited  the  esteem  of  the 
nation. 

In   pursuance   of   the  system   adopted   by  Charles's 
ministers,  they  had  recoui-se  to  exactions,  some  Means 
odious  and  obsolete,  some  of  veiy  questionable  J^^'^g**' 
legality,  and  others  clearly  against  law.     Of  revenue, 
the  former  class  may  be  reckoned  the  composi-  ^onsfor' 
tions  for  not  taking  the  order  of  knighthood,   knighthood. 
The  early  kings  of  England,  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I., 
very  little  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  summoning  their  military  tenants,  holding 

k  state  Trials,  lii.  359.     This  was  a  at  all    times   to  come,  "  to   hear  and 

very  important  determination,  and  put  examine  all  differences  which  shall  arise 

•n  end  to  such  tyrannical  persecution  of  betwixt  any  of   our  courts  of  Justice 

Roman  catholics  for  bare  expressions  of  especially  between  the  civil  and  eccles' 

opinion  as  had  been  used  under  Elizabeth  astical  jurisdictions,"  &c.    This  was  in 

and  James.  all  probability  contrived  by  Laud,  or  some 

■"  Rush  worth's  Abr.,   ii.  253;  Straf-  of  Uiose  who  did  not  favour  the  common 

ford's  Letters,  ii.  74.  law.     But  I  do  not  find  that  anything 

"  Whitelock,  16 ;  Kennet,  63.    We  find  was  done  under  this  conunisslon,  whiclj. 

In  Rymer,  xix.  279,  a  commission,  dated  1  need  hardly  say,  was  as  illegal  as  mok<, 

l!«y  6,  1431,  enabling  the  privy  council  of  the  king's  other  proceedings. 
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20i.  per  annum,  to  receive  knighthood  at  their  hands. 
Those  who  declined  this  honour  were  permitted  to 
redeem  their  absence  by  a  moderate  fine."  Elizabeth, 
once  in  her  reign,  and  James,  had  availed  themselves  of 
this  ancient  right.  But  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
rendered  it  far  more  oppressive  than  formerly,  though 
limited  to  the  holders  of  4:01.  per  annum  in  military 
tenure.  Commissioners  were  now  appointed  to  com- 
pound with  those  who  had  neglected  some  years  befoi-e 
to  obey  the  proclamation,  summoning  them  to  receive 
knighthood  at  the  Idng's  coronation.^  In  particular  in- 
stances very  severe  fines  are  recorded  to  have  been 
imposed  upon  defaulters,  probably  from  some  political 
resentment."' 

Still  greater  dissatisfaction  attended  the  king's  attempt 
to  revive  the  ancient  laws  of  the  forests — those 
toreatiaws.  j^^^g^  ^f  whicli,  in  elder  times,  so  many  com- 
plaints had  been  heard,  exacting  money  by  means  of 
pretensions  which  long  disuse  had  rendered  dubious, 
and  showing  himself  to  those  who  lived  on  the  borders 
of  those  domains  in  the  hateful  light  of  a  litigious  and 
encroaching  neighbour.  The  earl  of  Holland  held  a 
court  almost  every  year,  as  chief-justice  in  eyre,  for  the 
rocovei-}  of  the  king's  forestal  rights,  which  made  great 
havoc  with  private  property.  No  prescription  could  be 
pleaded  against  the  kinir's  title,  which  was  to  be  found, 
indeed,  by  the  inquest  ot  a  jury,  but  under  the  direction 
of  a  very  partial  tribunal.  The  royal  forests  in  Essex 
were  so  enlarged  that  they  were  hyperbolically  said  to 
include  the  whole  county.'    The  earl  of  Southampton 

"a  Iii»t  593.    The  regulAllons  con-  tlioin.    Sw  Mr.  Unxlle's  UlsU  of  British 

Ulncd  In  the  itatute  de  iniUtlbuB,  1  Kd.  JCinpire,    li.  2H2.     There   is  still  some 

II.,  though  apparently  a  temporary  law,  illfllculty  about  this,  which  I  cannot  clear 

Mam  to  have  been  consldc^rcd  by  Coke  as  up,  nor  comprehend  why  tlio  title,  IT  It 

parmaneiitly  binding.  Yvt  in  this  statute  could  be  had  for  asking,  was  so  conti* 

Um  Mtate  requiring  knighthood,  or  a  nuallydecUned;  unless  it  wer»,  aiMr.B. 

oompodtlon  for  It,  is  tlxed  at  20{.  per  hints,  that  the  foea  of  knighthood  greatly 

annam.  exceeded  the  compoalUon.    Perhapa  none 

P  Aaeoidbag  to  a  ipcerh  of  Mr.  Ilydu  who  could  n»t  prove  their  gentility  were 

fn  tlM  lone  parUament,  not  only  militar)-,  admitted  to  the  honour,  though  the  llrm 

traanta,  but  all  othera,  and  even  lesneea  waa  extorted  (h>m  them.    It  Is  said  tlut 

and  nerchants,  were  aummoned  before  the  king  got  100,0001.  by  tliis  resource 

the  oonncll  on  this  uoeount    PkrL  Hlit  Macaulay.  11. 107. 

II.  »4a.    This  was  evidently  illegal { eape*  *•  Rushworth'H  Alir.  II.  i.02. 

dally  If  tli>!  Statiitum  dn  militibus  waa  '  SlralTord's  l/cllers,  I.  33b 
III  furue,  wlilrb  by  exi>reiiit  wonts  rxctnftj 
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was  nearly  mined  by  a  decision  that  stripped  him  of  hij 
estate  near  the  New  Forest.*  The  boundaries  of  Rock- 
ingham forest  were  increased  from  six  miles  to  sixty,  and 
enormous  fines  imposed  on  the  trespassers ;  lord  Salis- 
bury being  amerced  in  20,000/.,  lord  Westmoreland  in 
19,000?.,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in  12,000/.'  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  part  of  these  was  remitted. 

A  greater  profit  was  derived  from  a  still  more  per- 
nicious and  indefensible  measure,  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  chartered  company  with  exclusive 
privileges  of  making  soap.  The  recent  statute  against 
monopolies  seemed  to  secure  the  public  against  this 
species  of  grievance.  Noy,  however,  the  attorney- 
general,  a  lawyer  of  uncommon  eminence,  and  lately  a 
strenuous  asseilor  of  popular  lights  in  the  house  of 
commons,  devised  this  project,  by  which  he  probably 
meant  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law,  since  every  manu- 
facturer was  permitted  to  b(!come  a  member  of  the 
company.  They  agreed  to  pay  eight  pounds  for  everj- 
Ton  of  soap  made,  as  well  as  10,000/.  for  their  charter. 
For  this  they  were  empowered  to  appoint  searchers,  and 
exercise  a  sort  of  inquisition  over  the  trade.  Those 
dealers  who  resisted  their  interference  were  severely 
fined  on  informations  in  the  star-chamber.  Some  yeai"s 
afterwards,  however,  the  king  received  money  from  a 
new  coi-poration  of  soap-makers,  and  revoked  the  patent 
of  the  former." 

This  precedent  was  followed  in  the  erection  of  a  similar 
company  of  starch-makers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
grants,  which  may  be  traced  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  and  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  long  parliament ;  till  monopolies, 
in  transgression  or  evasion  of  the  late  statute,  became  as 
common  as  they  had  been  lander  James  or  Elizabeth. 
The  king,  by  a  proclamation  at  York,  in  1639,  beginning 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  public  odium, 


*  Straff(/rd's  Letters,  i.  463,  467.  And  there  is  in  Rymer,  xx.  685,  a  com- 
«  Id.  ii.  llT.    It  is  well  known  that  mission  to  Cottington  and  others,  direct- 
Charles  made  Kicbmond  Park  by  means  ing  them  to  compound  with  the  owuen 
of  depriving  many  proprietors  not  «jnly  of  lands  within  the  intended  enclosures. 
of  common  rights,  but  of  their  freehold  Dec.  12,  1634. 

lands.    Clarendon,  i.  176.    It  is  not  clear  "  Kennet,  64  ;  Rushworth's  Abridg.  it 

that  they  were  ever  compensated ;  but  1  132 ;  Strafford's  Letters,  i.  446  ;  RjlTKir 

think  this  probable,  as  the  matter  excited  xix.  324  ;  Thud's  Diary,  61. 
Qo  Kteat  clamour  in  tVe  long  parliament 
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revoked  all  these  grants.*  He  anmilled  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  commissions  that  had  been  issued  in  order 
to  obtain  money  by  compounding  with  offenders  against 
penal  statutes.  The  catalogue  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
monopolies,  is  very  curious.  The  former  were,  in  truth, 
rather  vexatious  than  illegal,  and  sustained  by  precedents 
in  what  were  called  the  golden  ages  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  though  at  all  times  the  source  of  great  and  just 
discontent. 

The  name  of  Noy  has  acquired  an  unhappy  celebrity 
by  a  far  more  famous  invention,  which  promised 

ip-money.  ^  realise  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  could 
have  been  formed  of  carrying  on  the  government  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  without  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
ment. Shaking  off  the  dust  of  ages  from  parchments  in 
the  Tower,  this  man  of  venal  diligence  and  prostituted 
learning  discovered  that  the  seaports  and  even  maritime 
coimties  had  in  early  times  been  sometimes  called  upon 
to  furnish  ships  for  the  public  service ;  nay,  there  were 
instances  of  a  similar  demand  upon  some  inland  places. 
Noy  himself  died  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Not- 
^vithstanding  his  apostasy  from  the  public  cause,  it  is 
just  to  remark  that  we  have  no  right  to  impute  to  him 
the  more  extensive  and  more  unprecedented  scheme  of 
ship-money,  as  a  general  tax,  which  was  afterwards 
carried  into  execution.  But  it  sprang  by  natural  conse- 
quence from  the  former  measure,  according  to  the  invari- 
able course  of  encroachment,  which  those  who  have  once 
bent  the  laws  to  their  will  ever  continue  to  pursue.  The 
first  writ  issued  from  the  council  in  October,  1634.  It 
Avas  directed  to  the  magistrates  of  London  and  other  sea- 
port towns.  Keciting  the  depredations  lately  committed 
t)y  pirates,  and  slightly  adverting  to  the  dangers  im- 
minent in  a  season  of  general  war  on  the  continent,  it 
enjoins  them  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war 
of  a  prescri})ed  tonnage  and  equipage  ;  empowering  them 
also  to  assess  all  the  inhabitAnts  for  a  contribution  to- 
wards this  armament  according  to  their  substance.  The 
citizens  of  London  humbly  remonstrated  that  they  con- 
ceived themselves  exempt,  by  sundry  charters  and  acts 
of  parliament,  from  l)oaring  such  a  charge.     But  tljc 

■  itjniwr,  XI.  S40 
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council  peremptorily  compellecl  their  submission,  and 
the  murmurs  of  inferior  towns  were  still  more  easily 
suppressed.  This  is  said  to  have  cost  the  city  of  London 
35,000/.^ 

There  wanted  not  reasons  in  the  cabinet  of  Charles  for 
placing  the  navy  at  this  time  on  a  respectable  footing. 
Algerine  pirates  had  become  bold  enough  to  infest  the 
Channel,  and,  what  was  of  more  serious  importance,  the 
Dutch  were  rapidly  acquiring  a  mai-itime  preponderance 
which  excited  a  natm-al  jealousy  both  for  our  commerce 
and  the  honour  of  our  flag.  This  commercial  rivalry 
conspired  with  a  far  more  powerful  motive  at  court,  an 
abhorrence  of  everything  republican  or  Calvinistic,  to 
make  our  course  of  policy  towards  Holland  not  only 
unfriendly,  but  insidious  and  inimical  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  secret  treaty  is  extant,  signed  in  1631,  by 
which  Charles  engaged  to  assist  the  king  of  Spain  in  the 
conquest  of  that  great  protestant  commonwealth,  retaining 
the  isles  of  Zealand  as  the  price  of  his  co-operation.' 

Yet,  with  preposterous  inconsistency,  as  well  as  ill 
faith,  the  two  characteristics  of  all  this  unhappy  prince's 
foreign  policy,  we  find  him  in  the  next  year  carrying  on 
a  negotiation  with  a  disaffected  party  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  some  strange  expectation  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
on  their  separation  from  Spain,  Lord  Cottington  be- 
trayed this  intrigue  (of  which  one  whom  we  should  little 
expect  to  find  in  these  paths  of  conspiracy,  Feter  Paid 
Rubens,  was  the  negotiator)  to  the  court  of  Madrid.*  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  unpardonable  and  unprovoked  breach  of 
faith  on  the  king's  part,  and  accounts  for  the  indifference, 
to  say  no  more,  which  that  government  always  showed 
to  his  misfortunes.  Charles,  whose  domestic  position 
rendered  a  pacific  system  absolutely  necessary,  busied 
himself  far  more  than  common  history  has  recorded  witii 
the  affairs  of  Europe.     He  was  engaged  in  a  tedious  and 


y  Kennet,  74,  75 ;  Stratford's  Letters,  novelty.    But  they  were  summoned  to 

i.  358.    Some  petty  seaports  in  Sussex  London  for  this,  and  received  a  repri- 

refused  to  pay  ship-money ;  but,  finding  mand  for  their  interference.     Id.  372. 

vhat  the  sheriff  had  authority  to  distrain  *  Clarendon  State  Papers,  i.  49,  and  iL 

on  them,  submitted.    The  deputy-lieute-  Append,  p.  xxvi. 

nants  of  Devonshire  wrote  to  the  council  ■  This   curious    intrigue,   before   un. 

in  behalf  of  some  towns  a  few  miles  dis-  known,  I  believe,  to  history,  was  brought 

tant  from  the  sea,  that  ihey  mignt  be  to  light  by  lord  Hardwicke.    State  Pi\- 

^red  from  this  tax,  saying  it  was  a  pers.  ii.  54. 
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nnavailing  negotiation  "witli  "both  branches  of  the  touso 
of  Austria,  especially  witli  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate.  He  took  a  much  greater 
interest  than  his  father  had  done  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
sister  and  her  family ;  hxit,  like  his  father,  he  fell  into 
the  delusion  that  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  for  whom  he 
could  eifect  but  little,  or  that  of  Vienna,  to  whom  ho 
could  oifer  nothing,  would  so  far  realize  the  cheap  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  they  were  always  making  as  to 
sacrifice  a  conquest  whereia  the  preponderance  of  the 
house  of  Austria  and  the  catholic  religion  in  Germany 
were  so  deeply  concerned.  They  drew  him  on  accord- 
ingly through  the  labyrinths  of  diplomacy,  assisted,  no 
doubt,  by  that  party  in  his  council,  composed  at  this 
time  of  lord  Cottington,  secretary  Windebank,  and  some 
others,  who  had  always  favoured  Spanish  connexions.'' 
It  appears  that  the  fleet  raised  in  1634  was  intended, 
according  to  an  agreement  entered  into  with  Spain,  to 
restrain  the  Dutch  from  fishing  in  the  English  seas,  nay, 
even  as  opportunities  should  arise,  to  co-operate  hostiloly 
with  that  of  Spain."  After  above  two  years  spent  in 
these  negotiations,  Charles  discovered  that  the  house  of 
Austria  were  deceiving  him  ;  and,  still  keeping  in  view 
the  restoration  of  his  nephew  to  the  electoral  dignity  and 
territories,  entered  into  stricter  relations  with  France  :  a 
policy  which  might  be  deemed  congenial  to  the  queen's 
inclinations,  and  recommended  by  her  party  in  his 
council,  the  earl  of  Holland,  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  per- 
haps by  tlie  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Arundel.     In 


b  See  Clarendon  StaU!  rajM-re,  i.  490,  rcos,  to  aatUfy  tlie  court  of  Spain  liinis<I( 

for  a  proof  of  tho  niunner  In   which,  out  of  ihlpH  uml  k<>o<Ih  bolouKliig  to  the 

through  the  ]IUpani>-i«>piKh  party  in  ihc  Dutch;  an<l  by  llie  second,  to  give  hi- 

cabinet,  Uie  hounc  <>f  Auntria  hoped  to  crct  InKtriiclionH  to  the  commanders  of 

dope  and  diibonoiir  Charloa.  bla  shiiw,  timt,  when  those  of  Spain  and 

'Clarendon  State   Papers,  I.  109,  et  Flanders  Nliould  cncoimtcr  tlieir  enemlea 

poet    Five  Knf(1ish  shlp«  out  of  twenty  at  op<-n  sea,  far  from  his  constx  and  limits, 

were  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  king  of  they  should  aKslut  them  if  over-tnatch(  d, 

Spain,  ncfldes  this  agreement,  according  and  iihould   give   the  like  help   to  tho 

to  which  the  Rngliah  wore  oniy  bound  I'rly.e*  which  tliey  slioiild  meet,  tnken  liy 

to  protect  tho  ihips  of  Spain  within  thi  Ir  the  I>ut<li,  that  they  might  be  freed  and 

own  leaa,  or  the  ilmltn  clalmc<i  as  such,  set  at  liberty;  taking  some  cunve^rnt 

there  were  certain  sirrct  articles,  signed  pretext  to  Justify  It,  that  tho  IIollandcrH 

Dw.  16,  lt34;  by  one  of  which  Charles  miglit  not  hold   It  an  act  of  liottillty. 

bonnd  hlmaelf,  in  case  the  Dutch  should  Hut  no  part  of  this  treaty  was  to  lnko  cITect 

not  BialM  rettltatlon  of  »ome  Spanish  till   the   ini(HTinl  ban  upon  the  eh-ctor 

vtMcIf  taken  by  them  wttbio  the  ICnglisii  palatine  stiould  be  removed,    '-l  ai&. 
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the  first  impulse  of  indignation  at  the  duplicity  of  Spain, 
the  king  yielded  so  far  to  their  counsels  as  to  meditate  a 
declaration  of  war  against  that  power.**  But  his  own 
cooler  judgment,  or  the  strong  dissuasions  of  Straiford, 
who  saw  that  external  peace  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition for  the  security  of  despotism,'  put  an  end  to  so 
imprudent  a  project ;  though  he  preserved,  to  the  very 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  an  intimate  connexion 
with.  France,  and  even  continued  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions, tedious  and  insincere,  for  an  offensive  alliance/ 
Yet  he  still  made,  from  time  to  time,  similar  overtures 
to  Spain  f  and  this  unsteadiness,  or  rather  duplicity, 
which  could  not  easily  be  concealed  from  two  cabinets 
eminent  for  their  secret  intelligence,  rendered  both  of 
them  his  enemies,  and  the  instruments,  as  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  of  some  of  his  greatest  calamities.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Scots  covenanters  were  in  close 
connexion  with  Eichelieu,  and  many  circumstances 
render  it  probable  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was  counte- 
nanced and  instigated  both  by  him  and  by  Spain. 

This  desire  of  being  at  least  prepared  for  war,  as  well 
as  the  general  system  of  stretching  the  preroga-  Ej^t^ngjon 
tive  beyond  all  limits,  suggested  an  extension  of  wnu  for 
of  the  former  writs  from  the  seaports  to  the  ^  hi^d*^ 
whole  kingdom.      Finch,   chief  justice  of  the  places, 
common  pleas,  has  the  honour  of  this  improvement  on 
Koy's  scheme.     He  was  a  man  of  little  learning  or  re- 
spectability, a  servile  tool  of  the  despotic  cabal ;  who,  as 
speaker  of  the  last  parliament,  had,  in  obedience  to  a 

d  Clarendon  State  Papers,  i.  721,  761  Richelieu  in  1639  is  matter  of  notorious 
'  Strafford  Papers,  ii.  52,  53,  60,  66.  history.  It  has-  lately  been  conftmied 
Hichelieu  sent  d'Estrades  to  London,  in  and  illnstrated  by  an  important  note  in 
1637,  according  to  P6re  Orleans,  to  secure  Mazure.  Hist,  de  la  Revolution  en  1688, 
the  neutrality  of  England  in  case  of  his  ii.  402.  It  appears  by  the  above-men- 
attacking  the  maritime  towns  of  Flanders  tioned  not*  of  M.  Mazure  that  the  cele- 
•vjnjointly  with  the  Dutch.  But  the  am-  brated  letter  of  the  Scotch  lords,  addressed 
Dassador  was  received  haughtily,  and  the  •'  Au  Roy,"  was  really  sent,  and  is  ex- 
neutrality  refused ;  which  put  an  end  to  tant  There  seems  reason  to  think  that 
the  scheme,  and  so  irritated  Richelieu,  Henrietta  joined  the  Austrian  faction 
that  he  sent  a  priest  named  Chamberlain  about  1639;  her  mother  being  then  in 
to  Edinburgh  the  same  year,  in  order  to  England  and  very  hostile  to  Richelieu, 
foment  troubles  in  Scotland.  Rdvol.  This  is  in  some  degree  corroborated  by  « 
d'Anglet  iii. -12.  This  is  confirmed  by  passage  in  a  letter  of  lady  Carlisle.  Sid- 
d'Estrades  himself.  See  note  in  Sidney  ney  Papers,  iL  614. 
Papers,  ii.  447,  and  Harris's  Life  of  Sidnj-y  Papers,  ii.  613. 
Charles,  189;  also  Lingard,  x.  69.  The  8  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iL  1& 
agmtexion   of  the  Scotch   leaders  with 
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command  from  the  king  to  adjoTim,  refused  to  put  the 
question  upon  a  remenstrance  moved  in  the  house.  By 
tiie  new  writs  for  ship-money,  properly  so  denominated, 
since  the  former  had  only  demanded  the  actual  equip- 
ment of  vessels,  for  which  inland  cotmties  were  of  course 
obliged  to  compoimd,  the  sheriffs  were  directed  to  assess 
every  landholder  and  other  inhabitant,  according  to  their 
judgment  of  his  means,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  by 
distress.'' 

Tliis  extraordinary  demand  startled  even  those  who 
had  hitherto  sided  with  the  court.  Some  symptoms  of 
opposition  were  shown  in  different  places,  and  actions 
brought  against  those  who  had  collected  the  money. 
But  the  greater  part  yielded  to  an  overbearing  power, 
exercised  with  such  rigour  that  no  one  in  this  king's 
reign  who  liad  ventured  on  the  hmnblest  remonstrance 
against  any  illegal  act  had  escaped  without  punishment. 
Indolent  and  improvident  men  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  imposition  was  not  very  heavy,  and  might  not  be 
repeated.  Some  were  content  to  hope  that  their  con 
tribution,  however  unduly  exacted,  would  be  faithfully 
applied  to  public  ends.  Others  were  overborne  by  the 
authority  of  pretended  precedents,  and  could  not  yet 
believe  that  the  sworn  judges  of  the  law  would  pervert 
it  to  its  own  destruction.  The  ministers  prudently 
resolved  to  secure  not  the  law,  but  its  interpreters,  on 
their  side.  The  judges  of  assize  were  directed  to  incul- 
cate on  their  circuits  the  necessary  obligation  of  for- 
warding the  king's  sci-vico  by  complying  with  his  writ, 
liut,  as  the  measure  grow  more  obnoxious,  and  strong 
doubts  of  its  legality  came  more  to  prevail,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  publish  an  extra-judicial  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  tiiken  at  the  king's  special  command, 
according  to  the  pemicioxis  custom  of  that  ago.  They 
gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that,  "  when  the  good 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  general  is  conceraed.  and 
tlio  whole  kingdom  in  danger,  his  majesty  might,  by 
writ  under  the  great  seal,  command  all  his  subjects,  at 
their  charge,  to  provide  and  furnish  such  number  of 
HhipH,  with  men,  mimition,  and  victuals,  and  for  8\ioh 
lime,  08  h»  should  think  fit,  for  the  defence  and  safegimr(J 

k  Mm  'Jm  iiMtmctlmii  In  Ruili worth,  II.  31^ 
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of  ilie  kingdom  ;  and  that  by  law  he  might  compel  the 
doing  thereof,  in  case  of  refusal  or  refractoriness ;  and 
that  he  was  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and  when 
and  liow  the  same  was  to  be  prevented  and  avoided." 

This  premature  declaration  of  the  judges,  which  was 
publicly  read  by  the  lord-keeper  Coventry  in  the  star- 
chamber,  did  not  prevent  a  few  intrepid  persons  from 
bringing  the  question  solemnly  before  them,  that  the 
liberties  of  their  country  might  at  least  not  perish 
silently,  nor  those  who  had  betraj'cd  them  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  a  public  avowal  of  their  shame.  The 
first  that  resisted  was  the  gallant  Richard  Chambers,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  lord-mayor  for  imprisoning 
him  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  pay  his  assessment  on 
the  former  writ.  The  magisti-ate  pleaded  the  writ  as  a 
special  justification ;  when  Berkley,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  king's  bench,  declared  that  there  was  a  rule  of  law 
and  a  rule  of  government,  that  many  things  which  could 
not  be  done  by  the  first  rule  might  be  done  by  the  other, 
and  woiild  not  suffer  coimsel  to  argue  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  ship-money."  The  next  were  lord  Say  and  Mr. 
Hampden,  both  of  whom  appealed  to  the  justice  of  their 
country ;  but  the  famous  decision  which  has  made  the 
latter  so  illustrious  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  obtain- 
ing redress  by  course  of  law. 

Hampden,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  estate  in  Buckingham-  jj^  ,   . 
shire,    whose   assessment  to  the   contribution  refusal  to 
for   ship-money   demanded    from  his    county  p^^' 
amounted  only  to  twenty  shillings.''    The  cause,  though 

>  Rushworth,  253.  The  same  judge  only  assessed  on  a  part  ot  his  estate, 
declared  afterwards,  In  a  charge  to  the  [Lord  Nugent  has  published  a  fao 
grand  jury  of  York,  that  ship-mouey  simile  of  the  return  made  by  the  asses- 
was  an  inseparable  flower  of  the  crown,  sors  of  ship-money  for  the  parish  of 
glancing  at  Hutton  and  Croke  for  their  Great  Kimble,  wherein  Mr.  Hampden 
opposition  to  it.    Id.  267.  is  set  down  for  3U.  6d.,  and  is  returned, 

i'  As  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  with  many  others,   as  refusing  to  pay 

trifling  amount    of  this   demand  with  Memoirs  of  Hampden  and  his  Times, 

Himipden's  known  estate,  the  tax  being  vol.  i.  p.  230.     But  the  suit  in  the  ex- 

probably  not  much  less  than  sixpence  in  chequer  was  not  on  account  of  this  dc- 

Uie  poimd,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  maud,  but  for  20«.,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

Us  property  was  purposely  rated  low.  due  for  property  situate  in  the  parish  of 

But  it  is  haid  to  perceive  any  motive  for  Stoke    Mandevile.     This   explains    thj 

thlsindulgenoe;  and  it  seems  more  likely  smallness  of   the  sum  immediately  ia 

that  a  nominal  sum  was  fixed  upon,  in  question  ;  it  was  assessed  only  on  a  poT 

order  to  try  Uie  question ;  or  that  it  was  tion  of  Hampden's  lands.    1846.J 
VOL.  U,  U 
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properly  belonging  to  the  court  of  exciiequer,  was  heard, 
<9n  accoant  of  its  magnitude,  before  all  the  judges  in  the 
exchequer-chamber."'  The  precise  question,  so  far  as 
related  to  Mr.  Hampden,  was,  Whether  the  king  had  a 
right,  on  his  own  allegation  of  public  danger,  to  require 
an  inland  county  to  furnish  ships,  or  a  prescribed  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  commutation,  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  ?  It  was  argued  by  St.  John  and  Holbome  in 
behalf  of  Hampden ;  by  the  solicitor-general  Littleton 
and  the  attorney-general  Banks  for  the  crown." 

The  law  and  constitution  of  England,  the  former  main- 
Arguments  tained,  had  provided  in  various  ways  for  the 
on  the  case,  public  Safety  and  protection  against  enemies. 
First,  there  were  the  military  tenures,  which  bound 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  to  a  stipulated  service  at  the 
charge  of  the  possessors.  The  cinque  ports  also,  and 
several  other  towns,  some  of  them  not  maritime,  held  by 
a  tenure  analogous  to  this  ;  and  were  bound  to  furnish 
a  quota  of  ships  or  men  as  the  condition  of  their  posses- 
sions and  privileges.  These  for  the  most  part  are  re- 
corded in  Domesday-booiv,  though  now  in  general  grown 
obsolete.  Next  to  this  specific  service,  our  constitution 
had  bestowed  on  the  sovereign  his  certain  revenues,  the 
fruits  of  tenure,  the  profits  of  his  various  minor  prero- 
gatives ;  whatever,  in  short,  he  held  in  right  of  his 
crown  was  applicable,  so  far  as  it  could  be  extended,  to 
the  public  use.  It  bestowed  on  him,  moreover,  and 
perhaps  with  more  special  application  to  maritime  pur- 
poses, the  customs  on  importation  of  merchandise.  These 
indeed  had  been  recently  augmented  far  beyond  ancient 
usage.  "  For  these  modem  impositions,"  says  St.  John, 
"of  the  legality  thereof  I  intend  not  to  speak;  for  in 
case  his  majesty  may  impose  upon  merchandise  what 
himself  pleasoth,  there  will  be  less  cause  to  tax  the  in- 
land counties ;  and  in  case  he  cannot  do  it,  it  will  be 
strongly  presumed  that  he  can  much  less  tax  them." 
But  as  the  ordinary  revenues  might  prove  quite  un- 


"  Than  Kenw  to  h*Te  been  lome-  1303.    And  a  proof  of  tbi*  It,  Umt,  th« 

filing  nntimal,  If  not  IrrpKular,  In  this  coartof  fxcheqmr  MngMiiullyillvldcd, 

part  of  ttM  proceeillnK.    The  tMrons  of  no  Judgmont  could  have  baen  given  try 

ttanebaqMroalMinUMoUMn-itidf^,  th«  barons  alone 

M(  ouly  br  wav  (if  advlca  bat  direction,  ■  State  Triabi,  IIL  82«*mx. 
at  tbe  chief  baron  declare*.  State  Trtala, 
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equal  to  great  exigencies,  the  constitution  has  provided 
another  means  as  ample  and  sufficient  as  it  is  lawful  and 
regular — parliamentary  supply.  To  this  the  kings  of 
England  have  in  all  times  had  recourse ;  yet  princes  are 
not  apt  to  ask  as  a  concession  what  they  might  demand 
of  right.  The  frequent  loans  and  benevolences  which 
they  have  required,  though  not  always  defensible  by  law, 
are  additional  proofs  that  they  possessed  no  general  right 
of  taxation.  To  borrow  on  promise  of  repajonent,  to 
solicit,  as  it  were,  alms  from  their  subjects,  is  not  the 
practice  of  sovereigns  whose  prerogatives  entitle  them  to 
exact  money.  Those  loans  had  sometimes  been  repaid 
expressly  to  discharge  the  king's  conscience.  And  a 
very  arbiti-ary  prince,  Henry  VIII.,  had  obtained  acts  of 
parliament  to  release  him  from  the  obligation  of  repay- 
ment. 

These  merely  probable  reasonings  prepare  the  way 
for  that  conclusive  and  irresistible  argument  that  was 
foxmded  on  statute  law.  Passing  slightly  over  the 
charter  of  the  Conqueror,  that  his  subjects  shall  hold 
their  lands  free  from  all  unjust  tallage,  and  the  clause  in 
John's  Magna  Charta,  that  no  aid  or  scutage  should  be 
assessed  but  by  consent  of  the  great  council  (a  provision 
not  repeated  in  that  of  Henry  III.),  the  advocates  of 
Hampden  relied  on  the  25  E.  I.,  commonly  called  the 
Confirmatio  Chartanun,  which  for  ever  abrogated  all  taxa- 
tion without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  this  statute  itself 
they  endeavoxued  to  prove  was  grounded  on  requisi- 
tions very  like  the  present,  for  the  custody  of  the  seal 
which  Edward  had  issued  the  year  before.  Hence  it  wa« 
evident  tbat  the  saving  contained  in  that  act  for  the 
accustomed  aids  and  prizes  could  not  possibly  be  in- 
tended, as  the  opposite  counsel  would  suggest,  to  preserve 
such  exactions  as  ship-money,  but  related  to  the  esta- 
blished feudal  aids,  and  to  the  ancient  customs  on  mer- 
chandise. They  dwelt  less,  however  (probably  through 
fear  of  having  this  exception  turned  against  them),  on 
this  important  statute  than  on  one  of  more  celebrity,  but 
of  very  equivocal  genuineness,  denominated  De  Tallagio 
uon  Concedendo,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  words  as 
tbe  Confirmatio  Chartamm,  with  the  omission  of  the 
above-mentioned  saving.  More  than  one  law  enacted 
under  Edward  III.  reasserts  the  necessity  cf  parliamen- 

c2 
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tary  consent  to  taxation.  It  was  indeed  the  subject  of 
frequent  remonstrance  in  that  reign,  and  the  king  of1«n 
infringed  this  right.  But  the  perseverance  of  the  com- 
moi  -  was  successful,  and  ultimately  rendered  the  prac- 
ice  conformable  to  the  law.  In  the  second  year  of 
Eichard  II.,  the  realm  being  in  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion, the  privy  council  convoked  an  assembly  of  peers 
and  other  great  men,  probably  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
summoning  of  a  parliament.  This  assembly  lent  their 
own  money,  but  declared  that  they  could  not  provide  a 
remedy  without  charging  the  commons,  which  could  not 
be  done  out  of  parliament,  advising  that  one  should  be 
ipeedily  summoned.  This  precedent  was  the  more  im- 
portant as  it  tended  to  obviate  that  argiiment  from  peril 
and  necessity  on  which  the  defenders  of  ship-money 
were  wont  to  rely.  But  they  met  that  specious  plea 
more  directly.  They  admitted  that  a  paramount  over 
ruling  necessity  silences  the  voice  of  law ;  that  in  actual 
invasion,  or  its  immediate  prospect,  the  rights  of  private 
inen  must  yield  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  ;  that  not  only 
the  sovereign,  but  each  man  in  respect  of  his  neighbour, 
might  do  many  things  absolutely  illegal  at  other  seasons  ; 
and  this  served  to  distinguish  the  present  case  from  some 
strong  acts  of  prerogative  exerted  by  Elizabeth  in  1588, 
when  the  liberties  and  religion  of  tlie  people  were  in  the 
most  apparent  jeopardy.  But  here  there  was  no  over- 
whelming danger ;  the  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world :  could  the  piracies  of  Turkish  corsairs,  or  even 
the  insolence  of  rival  neighbours,  bo  reckoned  among 
IhoHO  instant  perils  for  which  a  parliament  would  provide 
toolat«? 

To  the  precedents  alleged  on  the  other  side  it  was  re- 
plied, that  no  one  of  them  met  H\e  case  of  an  inland 
county ;  that  such  as  were  before  the  26  E.  I.  were  suf- 
ficiently repelled  by  that  statute,  such  as  occuired  under 
Edwari  III.  by  the  later  sttvtutes,  and  by  the  remon- 
strances of  parliament  during  his  reign  ;  and  there  wore 
but  very  few  afterwards.  But  that,  in  a  matter  of  statute 
law,  they  ought  not  to  bo  governed  by  precedents,  even 
if  such  could  bo  adduced.  J  Joforo  the  latter  end  of  Edward 
J.'h  reign,  St.  John  observes,  •'  All  things  concerning  tlio 
king's  j)rorogative  and  the  subjects'  liberties  woi'e  upon 
Miicertttinties,"  '*  The  govenuuent,"  aays  Holbome  truly, 
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"  was  more  of  force  than  law."  And  this  is  uuqtiestion- 
ably  applicable,  in  a  less  degree,  to  many  later  ages. 

Lastly,  the  Petition  of  Right,  that  noble  legacy  of  h 
slandered  parliament,  reciting  and  confirming  the  ancient 
statutes,  had  established  that  no  man  thereafter  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax, 
or  such-like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of 
parliament.  This  latest  and  most  complete  recognition 
inust  sweep  away  all  contrary  precedent,  and  coidd  not, 
without  a  glaring  violation  of  its  obvious  meaning,  bo 
stretched  into  an  admission  of  ship-money. 

The  king's  counsel,  in  answer  to  these  arguments,  ap- 
pealed to  that  series  of  records  which  the  diligence  of 
Noy  had  collected.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
commissions  of  array.  But  several,  even  of  those  ad- 
dressed to  inland  towns  (and,  if  there  were  no  service  by 
tenure  in  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  distinguish 
these  in  principle  from  counties),  bore  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  the  present.  They  were,  however,  in  early 
times.  No  sufficient  answer  could  be  offered  to  the  sta- 
tutes that  had  prohibited  unparliameutary  taxation.  The 
attempts  made  to  elude  their  force  were  utterly  ineffec- 
tual, as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  emphatic 
language  may  well  conceive.  But  the  council  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  hirelings  who  ate  their  bread,  disdained  to 
rest  their  claim  of  ship-money  (big  as  it  was  with  other 
and  still  more  novel  schemes)  on  obscure  records,  or  on 
cavils  about  the  meaning  of  statutes.  ITiey  resorted 
rather  to  the  favourite  topic  of  the  times,  the  intrinsic, 
absolute  authority  of  the  king.  This  the  attorney-general 
Banks  placed  in  the  very  front  of  his  argument.  "  Thi.s 
power,"  says  he,  "  is  innate  in  the  person  of  an  absolute 
king,  and  in  the  persons  of  the  kings  of  England.  All 
magistracy  it  is  of  nature,  and  obedience  and  subjection 
it  is  of  nature.  This  power  is  not  any  ways  derived  from 
the  people,  but  reserved  unto  the  king  when  positive 
laws  first  began.  For  the  king  of  England  he  is  an 
absolute  monarch  ;  nothing  can  be  given  to  an  absolute 
prince  but  what  is  inherent  in  his  person.  He  can  do 
no  wrong.  He  is  the  sole  judge,  and  we  ought  not  to 
question  him.  Where  the  law  trusts  we  ought  not  to 
distrust.  The  acts  of  parliament,"  he  observed,  "  con- 
tjijned  no  express  words  to  take  away  so  high  a  prerrga- 
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tive  ;  and  the  king's  prerogative,  even  in  lesser  matters, 
is  always  saved  wherever  express  words  do  not  re- 
strain it." 

But  this  last  argument  appearing  too  modest  for  some 
of  the  judges  who  pronounced  sentence  in  this  cause, 
they  denied  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  high 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.     "  This  imposition  without 
parliament,"  says  Justice  Crawley,  "appertains  to  the 
king  originally,  and  to  the  successor  ipso  facto,  if  he  be 
J,  sovereign  in  right  of  his  sovereignty  from  the  crown. 
You  cannot  have  a  king  without  these  royal  rights,  no, 
not  by  act  of  parliament."      "  Where   Mr.  Holbome," 
says  Justice  Berkley,  "supposed  a  fundamental  policy 
in  the  creation  of  the  frame  of  this  kingdom,  that,  in  case 
the  monarch  of  England  should  be  incliaed  to  exact  from 
his  subjectii  at  his  pleasure,  he  should  be  restrained,  for 
that  he  coidd  have  nothing  from  them  but  upon  a  com- 
mon consent  in  parliament,  he  is  utterly  mistaken  herein. 
The  law  knows  no  such  king-yoking  policy.     The  law 
is  itself  an  old  and  trusty  servant  of  the  king's ;  it  is  his 
instrument  or  means  which  lie  useth  to  govern  his  people 
by :  I  never  read  nor  heard  that  lex  was  rex ;  but  it  is 
common  and  most  true  that  rex  is  lex."  Vernon,  another 
judge,  gave  his  opinion  in  few  words  :  "  That  the  king, 
pro  bono  publico,  may  charge  his  subjects  for  the  safety 
and  defence  of  the  kingdom  notwithstanding  any  act  of 
parliament,  and  that  a  statute  derogatory  from  the  pre- 
rogative doth  not  bind  the  king ;  and  the  king  may  dis- 
pense with  any  law  in  cases  of  necessity."     Finch,  the 
adviser  of  the  ship-money,  was  not  backward  to  employ 
the  same  argument  in  its  behalf.     "  No  act  of  parlia- 
ment," he  told  them,  "  could  bar  a  king  of  his  regality, 
as  that  no  land  should  hold  of  him,  or  bar  him  of  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects  or  the  relative  on  his  part,  as 
trust  and  power  to  defend  his  people ;  therefore  acts  of 
parliament  to  take  away  his  royal  powr  in  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom  are  void ;  they  are  void  acts  of  parlia- 
ment t()  bmd  the  king  not  to  command  the  subjects, 
tlieir  persons,  and  goods,  and  I  say  their  money  too ; 
for  no  acts  of  parliament  make  any  difTurenco." 

Seven  of  the  twelve  judges,  namely,  Finch,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pious,  Jones,  Berkley,  Vernon, 
<  rawloy,  Trevor,  and  Weston,  gave  judgment  for  the 
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crown.  Brainpston,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bencn, 
and  Davenport,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  pronounced 
for  Hampden,  but  on  technical  reasons,  and  adhering  to 
the  majority  on  the  principal  question.  Denham,  an- 
other judge  of  the  same  court,  being  extremely  HI,  gave 
a  short  written  judgment  in  favour  of  Hampden.  But 
justices  Croke  and  Hutton,  men  of  coxisiderable  reputa- 
tion and  experience,  displayed  a  most  praiseworthy  in- 
trepidity in  denying,  without  the  smallest  qualification, 
the  alleged  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  lawfulness 
of  the  wiit  for  ship-money.  They  had  unfortunately 
signed,  along  with  the  other  judges,  the  above-mentioned 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  right.  For  this  they  made  the 
best  apology  they  could,  that  their  voice  was  concluded 
by  the  majority.  But  in  truth  it  was  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess that  sometimes  attends  a  struggle  between  conscience 
and  self-interest  or  timidity." 

The  length  to  which  this  important  cause  was  pro- 
tracted, six  months  having  elapsed  from  the  opening 
speech  of  Mr.  Hampden's  council  to  the  final  judgment, 
was  of  infinite  disservice  to  the  crown.  During  this 
long  period  every  man's  attention  was  directed  U-)  the 
exchequer-chamber.  The  convincing  arguments  of  St. 
John  and  Holbome,  but  still  more  the  division  on  the 
bench,  increased  their  natural  repugnance  to  so  luiusual 
and  dangerous  a  prerogative.''  Those  who  had  trusted 
to  the  faith  of  the  judges  were  luideceived  by  the  honest 
repentance  of  some,  and  looked  with  indignation  on  so 
prostituted  a  crew.  That  respect  for  courts  of  justice 
which  the  happy  stinicture  of  our  judicial  administj-ation 
has  in  general  kept  inviolate  was  exchanged  for  distrust, 


"  Croke,  whose  conduct  on  the  bench  the  king  very  auorty.  ••  Ihe  accidenti 
in  other  political  questions  was  not  with-  wiilch  have  followed  upon  it  already  are 
out  blemish,  had  resolved  to  give  judg-  these :  First,  the  faction  are  grown  very 
ment  for  the  king,  but  was  withheld  by  bold.  Secondly,  the  king's  moneys  come 
his  wife,  who  implored  him  not  to  sacri-  in  a  great  deal  more  slowly  than  they  did 
fice  his  conscience  for  fear  of  any  danger  in  former  years,  and  that  to  a  very  Con- 
or prejudice  to  his  family,  being  conteni  siderable  sum.  Thirdly,  it  puts  thoughts 
tosufferany  misery  with  him,  rather  thiiu  Into  wise  and  moderate  men's  heads 
to  be  an  occasion  for  him  to  violate  his  which  were  better  out;  for  they  think,  if 
integrity.  Whitelock,  p.  25.  Of  such  the  judges,  which  are  behind,  do  not 
higk-minded  and  inflexible  women  our  their  parts  both  exceeding  well  and  tho- 
British  history  produces  many  examples,  roughly,  it  may  much    distemper  tliis 

I*  Laud  writes  to  lord  Wentworth,  that  extraordiuary  and  great  sei  vice."  Slnif. 
Croke  uiid  Hntt'in  bad  both  mice  seiinst 
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contempt,  and  desire  of  vengeance.  They  heard  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  judges  with  more  displeasure 
than  even  their  final  decision.  Ship-money  was  held 
lawftd  by  Finch  and  several  other  judges,  not  on  the 
auUiority  of  precedents,  which  must  in  their  nature  have 
some  bounds,  but  on  principles  subversive  of  any  pro- 
perty or  privilege  in  the  subject.  Those  paramount 
rights  of  monarchy,  to  which  they  appealed  to-day  in 
justification  of  ship-money,  might  to-morrow  serve  to 
supersede  other  laws,  and  maintain  new  exertions  of 
despotic  power.  It  was  manifest  by  the  whole  strain 
of  the  court  lawyers  that  no  limitations  on  the  king's 
authority  could  exist  but  by  the  king's  sufferance.  This 
alarming  tenet,  long  bruited  among  the  churchmen  and 
courtiers,  now  resounded  in  the  halls  of  justice.  But 
ship-money,  in  consequence,  was  paid  with  far  less  regu- 
larity and  more  reluctance  than  before.''  The  discontent 
that  had  been  tolerably  smothered  was  now  displayed  in 
every  county ;  and  though  the  council  did  not  flinch  in 
the  least  from  exacting  payment,  nor  willingly  remit  any 
part  of  its  rigour  towards  the  uncomplying,  it  was  im- 
possible either  to  punish  the  great  body  of  the  country 
gentlemen  and  citizens,  or  to  restrain  liieir  murmurs  by 
a  few  examples.  Whether  in  consequence  of  this  imwill- 
ingness,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  revenue  levied  in 
different  years  under  the  head  of  ship-money  is  more 
fluctuating  than  we  should  expect  from  a  fixed  assess- 
ment ;  but  may  be  reckoned  at  an  average  sum  of 
200,000?.' 
It  would  doubtless  be  unfair  to  pass  a  severe  cen- 
i^rocUma-  ^xiie  (m  the  govenmaent  of  Charles  I.  for 
tions.  tiansgressions  of  law  which  a  long  course  of 
precedents  might  render  dubious,  or  at  least  extenuate. 
But  this  common  apology  for  his  administration,  on 
which  the  artful  defence  of  Hume  is  almost  entirely 
grounded,  must  bo  admitted  cautiously,  and  not  imtil  we 
nave  well  considered  how  far  such  precedents  could  be 
brought  to  support  it.     This  is  particularly  applicable 

<  It  to  noiorioiuly  known  th«t  pre»-  StAto  Popcra,  I.  600.    It  la  said  by  Hpylln 

ftPi  WM  briiTiQ  with  much  morecbeerftit-  t}iat  Uio  clornr  wrn  much  aparod  In  On 

am  before  tbo  Judgment  for  tho  king  aancMment  o(  abip-rnvnoy ;  Life  oflMd. 

ttuin  trrr  It  waa  aft«r.  Clortndon,  p.  1 32.  303. 

•  Aoali worth  Abr.  II  341  ;  CUremluo 
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to  his  proclamations.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
comparative  novelty  of  these  unconstitutional  ordinances, 
and  their  great  increase  under  James.  They  had  not 
been  fully  acquiesced  in ;  the  commons  had  remonstrated 
against  their  abuse ;  and  Coke,  with  other  judges,  had 
endeavoured  to  fix  limits  to  their  authority  very  far 
witliin  that  which  they  arrogated.  It  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, bo  said  that  Charles's  council  were  ignorant  of  their 
illegality ;  nor  is  the  case  at  all  parallel  to  that  of  general 
warrants,  or  any  similar  irregularity  into  which  an 
honest  government  may  inadvertently  be  led.  They 
serve  at  least  to  display  the  practical  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  necessity  of  an  entire  reform  in  its 
spirit. 

The  proclamations  of  Charles's  reign  are  fer  more 
numerous  than  those  of  his  father.  They  imply 
a  prerogative  of  intermeddling  with  all  matters  arbitrary 
of  trade,  prohibiting  or  putting  under  restraint  P''«*e<i'"gs. 
the  importation  of  various  articles,  and  the  home  growth 
of  others,  or  establishing  regulations  for  manufactures.' 
Prices  of  several  minor  articles  were  fixed  by  proclama- 
tion ;  and  in  one  instance  this  was  extended  to  poultry, 
butter,  and  coals.'  The  king  declares  by  a  proclamation 
that  he  had  incorporated  all  tradesmen  and  artificers 
within  London  and  three  miles  round ;  so  that  no  person 
inight  set  up  any  trade  without  having  served  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship,  and  without  admission  into  such 
corporation."  He  prohibits,  in  like  manner,  any  one 
from  using  the  trade  of  a  maltster  or  that  of  a  brewer 
without  admission  into  the  corporations  of  maltsters  or 
brewers  erected  for  every  coxmty."  I  know  not  whether 
these  projects  were  in  any  degree  founded  on  the  alleged 
pretext  of  correcting  abuses,  or  were  solely  designed  to 
raise  money  by  means  of  these  corporations.  We  find, 
however,  a  revocation  of"  the  restraint  on  malting  and 
bi-ewing  sooti  after.  The  illegality  of  these  proclama- 
tions is  most  imquestionable. 

The  rapid  increase  of  London  continued  to  disquiet  the 

•  Kytner,  passim.  eggs  for  a  penny ;  fresh  butter  at  5d.  in 

t  Id.  xix.  512.    It  may  be  curious  to  summer  and  6d.  in  winter.    TWa  was  is 

mention  some  of  these-    The  best  turkey  1634. 

was  to  be  sold  at  is.  ed.;  the  best  goose  "  Rymer,  xx.  113. 

«(  if,  iti- ;  tJje  oeit  pullet  1*.  iil, ;  three  *  Id-  157 
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court.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  political  and  religious 
disaffection.  Hence  the  prohibitions  of  erecting  new 
houses,  which  had  begun  imder  Elizabeth,  were  con- 
tinually repeated.''  They  had  indeed  some  laudable  ob- 
jects in  view ;  to  render  the  city  more  healthy,  citianly, 
and  magnificent,  and  by  prescribing  the  general  use  of 
brick  instead  of  wood,  as  well  as  by  improving  the  width 
and  regularity  of  the  streets,  to  afford  the  best  security 
against  fires,  and  against  those  epidemical  diseases  which 
visited  the  metropolis  with  unusual  severity  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  reign.  The  most  jealous  censor  of  royal 
encroachments  will  hardly  object  to  the  proclamations 
enforcing  certain  regulations  of  police  in  some  of  those 
alarming  seasons. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  increase  which  we  know  to 
have  taken  place  in  London  during  this  reign,  that 
licences  for  building  were  easUy  obtained.  The  same 
supposition  is  applicable  to  another  class  of  proclama- 
tion, enjoining  all  persons  who  had  residences  in  the 
country  to  quit  the  capital  and  repair  to  them.'  Yet, 
that  these  were  not  always  a  dead  letter  appears  from  an 
information  exhibited  in  the  star-chamber  against  seven 
lords,  sixt}"-  knights,  and  one  hundred  esquii-es,  besides 
many  ladies,  for  disobeying  the  king's  proclamation, 
either  by  continuing  in  Ijondon  or  returning  to  it  after  a 
short  absence."  The  result  of  this  prosecution,  which 
was  probably  only  intended  to  keep  tixem.  in  check,  does 
not  appear.  No  proclamation  could  stand  in  need  of 
support  from  law  while  this  arbitrary  tribunal  assumed  a 
right  of  punishing  misdemeanors.  It  would  have  been 
a  dangerous  aggravation  of  any  delinquent's  offence  to 
have  questioned  the  authority  of  a  proclamation,  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council. 

The  security  of  freehold  rights  had  been  the  pecu- 
liar boast  of  the  English  law.  The  very  statute  of 
Ilonry  VIII.,  which  has  been  lield  Tip  to  so  much  in- 
famy, while  it  gave  the  force  of  law  to  nis  proclamations, 

T  Id.  srlll.  33,  ct  alibi.     A  comml*-  belb  and  James  to  have  tho  city  bnllt  in 

■Ion  waa  granted  to  tlio  pari  of  Anindct  an  uniform  manner  witli  l)riclc,  ord  alM 

■lid  otbara,  Majr  30,  1639,  to   inquire  to  clear  It  from  undor-lcnanu  and  boM 

irbftt  booaM,  abopa,  kc,  bad  been  built  people  who  live  by  beKRing  nnd  Kti-oUnK 

for  tm  yauB  past,  eapeclaily  since  the  Jd.  xviil.  97. 

kurt  proclamation,  and  to  commit  ttm  '  Id.  xix.  376. 

offender*      't  redlat  tba  can-  of  Klizu-  *  Kuitliworili  Abr  II.  3SS. 
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interposed  its  barrier  in  defence  of  the  subject's  property 
The  name  of  freeholder,  handed  down  with  rebgioua 
honour  from  an  age  when  it  conveyed  distinct  privileges, 
and  as  it  were  a  sort  of  popular  nobility,  protected  the 
poorest  man  against  the  crown's  and  the  lord's  rapacity. 
He  at  least  was  recognised  as  the  liber  homo  of  Magna 
Charta,  who  could  not  be  disseised  of  his  tenements  and 
franchises.  His  house  was  his  castle,  which  the  law 
respected,  and  which  the  king  dared  not  enter.  Even 
the  public  good  must  give  way  to  his  obstina<;y ;  nor  had 
the  legislature  itself  as  yet  compelled  any  man  to  part 
with  his  lands  for  a  compensation  which  he  was  loth  to 
accept.  The  council  and  star-chamber  had  very  raiely 
presumed  to  meddle  with  his  right ;  never  perhaps  where 
it  was  acknowledged  and  ancient.  But  now  this  reve- 
rence of  the  common  law  for  the  sacredness  of  real  pro- 
perty was  derided  by  those  who  revered  nothing  as 
sacred  but  the  interests  of  the  church  and  crown.  The 
privy  council,  on  a  suggestion  that  the  demolition  of 
some  houses  and  shops  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's  would 
show  the  cathedral  to  more  advantage,  directed  that  the 
owners  should  receive  such  satisfaction  as  should  seem 
reasonable ;  or,  on  their  refusal,  the  sheriff  was  required 
to  see  the  buildings  pulled  down,  "it  not  being  thought 
fit  the  obstinacy  of  those  persons  should  hinder  so  consi- 
derable a  work."  **  By  another  order  of  council,  scarcely 
less  oppressive  and  illegal,  all  shops  in  Cheapside  and 
Lombard-street,  except  those  of  goldsmiths,  were  directed 
to  be  shut  up,  that  the  avenue  to  St.  Paul's  might  appear 
inoro  splendid ;  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  re- 
peatedly threatened  for  remissness  in  executing  this  man- 
date of  tyranny .*■ 

In  the  great  plantation  of  Ulster  by  James,  the  city  of 
London  had  received  a  grant  of  extensive  lands  in  the 
county  of  Derrj',  on  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  their 
charter.  The  settlement  became  flourishing,  and  enriched 
the  city.  But  the  wealth  of  London  was  always  invidious 
to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  the  needy  courtiers.  On  an 
information  filed  in  the  star-chamber  for  certain  alleged 
breaches  of  their  charter,  it  was  not  only  adjudged  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  but  a  fine  of  70,000/.  was  imposed  oc 

•  Buohworth  Abr.  ii.  79 
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the  city.  They  paid  this  enormous  mulct ;  but  were  kept 
out  of  their  lands  till  restored  by  the  long  parliament. 
In  this  proceeding  Charles  forgot  his  duty  enough  to  take 
a  very  active  share,  personally  exciting  the  court  to  give 
sentence  for  himself.*  Is  it  then  to  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise or  reproach  that  the  citizens  of  London  refused  him 
assistance  in  the  Scottish  war,  and  through  the  ensuing 
times  of  confusion  harboured  an  implacable  resentment 
against  a  sovereign  who  had  so  deeply  injured  them  ? 

We  may  advert  in  this  place  to  some  other  stretches 
of  power,  which  no  one  can  pretend  to  justify,  though  in 
general  they  seem  to  have  escaped  notice  amidst  the 
enormous  mass  of  national  grievances.  A  commission 
was  issued  in  1635  to  the  recorder  of  London  and  others, 
to  examine  all  persons  going  beyond  seaa,  and  tender  to 
them  an  oath  of  the  most  inquisitorial  nature.'  Certain 
privy  councillors  were  empowered  to  enter  the  house  of 
sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  search  his  books,  records,  and 
papers,  setting  down  such  as  ought  to  belong  to  the 
crown,*  This  renders  probable  what  we  find  in  a  writer 
who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  that  secretary 
Windebank,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  council,  entered 
sir  Edward  Coke's  house  while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
and  took  away  his  manuscripts,  together  with  his  last 
will,  which  was  never  returned  to  his  femily.*"  The  high- 
commission  court  were  enabled  by  the  king's  "  sxiprome 
power  ecclesiastical "  to  examine  such  as  were  charged 
with  offences  cognizable  by  them  on  oath,  which  many 
had  declined  to  take,  according  to  the  known  maxims  of 
Knglish  law.' 

It  would  be  improper  to  notice  as  illegal  or  irregular 
the  practice  of  granting  dispensations  in  particular  in- 

<•  Ruihworth    Abr.  111.   123;    WilU?-  Bometlmeg  Uirown  nn  KiiKland,  of  want- 

lrK:k.  p.  3S;  NtralTord  I^ottera,  (.  374,  ct  iiiK  a  lU  mnnelun  Tor  itx  motmrulm,  would 

•lilil.    Son  what  Clarendon  says,  p.  293  hiivc  Ix-cii  prevcnt<'d.    Hut  the  P.xchcqtier 

(li.  161,  edit  1A36).    The  second  of  thewi  of  Churlea  1.  hod  never  been  In  such  • 

teiU  at  that  Uin  city  offered  to  build  for  8t*to  an  to  render  It  at  alt  probable  that 

tne  king  a  pahicn  tii  St  .Tamca's  park  by  ho  conld  undnrtako  s<>  ciwlly  a  work, 

way  of  c</nip<mltlr)n,  which  woa  refunod.  •  Strafford  I>>tt«!r»,  I.  340. 

If  thU  bn   tnie  tt  intiNt  allude  to  the  f  Rymer,  xlx.  699. 

palace    alreoily  projr-ctx-d    by  him,   the  *  Id.  198. 

■ia((ninc«nt  dmignn  for  which  by  Inlgo  b  Roger  Oike'i  IVtecllon  of  the  Oonrt 

luoM  ar*  wall  known.    lUd  tb«y  been  of  EngUnd,  I.  309.    He  wiu  ilr  Kdw»nl'» 

naeaM  Um  matropolli  would    have  grandaon. 

prwimid  •  tplmdld  monument  of  I'at-  I  UjWW,  xx,  19Q. 
ii<tUn  Mvliltectnro :   and  tlio  rc|ir<>ttcli 
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stances,  either  from  general  acts  of  parliament  or  the 
local  statutes  of  colleges.  Such  a  prerogative,  at  least  in 
the  former  case,  was  founded  on  long  usage  and  judicial 
recognition.  Charles,  however,  transgiessed  its  admitted 
hoimdaries  when  he  empowered  others  to  dispense  with 
them  as  there  might  be  occasion.  Thus,  in  a  commission 
to  the  president  and  council  of  the  North,  directing  them 
to  compound  with  recusants,  he  in  effect  suspends  the 
statute  which  provides  that  no  recusant  shall  have  a 
lease  of  that  portion  of  his  lands  which  the  law  seques- 
tered to  the  king's  use  during  his  recusancy ;  a  clause  in 
this  patent  enabling  the  commissioners  to  grant  such 
leases  notwithstanding  any  law  or  statute  to  the  con- 
trary. This  seems  to  go  beyond  the  admitted  limits  of 
the  dispensing  prerogative.'' 

The  levies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  authority 
of  parliament,  the  exaction  of  monopolies,  the  extension 
of  the  forests,  the  arbitrary  restraints  of  proclamations, 
above  all  the  general  exaction  of  ship-money,  form  the 
principal  articles  of  charge  against  the  government  of 
Charles,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  inroads  on  the  subject's 
property.  These  were  maintained  by  a  vigilant  and 
unsparing  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  star- 
chamber.  I  have,  in  another  chapter,  traced  the  ^e^'ival 
of  this  great  tribunal,  probably  under  Henry  VIII.,  in  at 
least  as  formidable  a  shape  as  before  the  now-neglected 
statutes  of  Edward  III.  and  Eichard  II.,  which  had 
placed  barriers  in  its  way.  It  was  the  great  weapon  of 
executive  power  under  Elizabeth  and  J  ames ;  nor  can 
we  reproach  the  present  reign  with  innovation  in  this 
respect,  though  in  no  former  period  had  the  proceedings 
of  this  court  been  accompanied  with  so  much  violence 
and  tyi-anny.  But  this  will  require  some  fuller  ex- 
plication. 

I  hardly  need  remind  the  reader  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ancient  Concilium  regis  ordinariiun,  or 
court  of  star-chamber,  continued  to  be  exercised  ber  juris- 
more  or  less  frequently,  notwithstanding  the   •^'<='>°"- 
various  statutes  enacted  to  repress  it ;  and  that  it  neither 
was  supported  by  the  act  erecting  a  new  court  in  the 
third  of  Henry  VII.,  nor  originated  at  that  time.     Plio 

•  Id.  x!x.  ?4U.    «ee  also  Si 
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records  show  the  stax-chamber  to  have  taken  cogni- 
zance both  of  civil  suits  and  of  offences  throughout  the 
time  of  the  Tudors.  But  precedents  of  usurj^ed  power 
cannot  esta|3lish  a  legal  authority  in  defiance  of  the 
acknowledged  law.  It  appears  that  the  lawyers  did  not 
admit  any  jurisdiction  in  the  council,  except  so  far  as  the 
statute  of  Henry  VII.  was  supposed  to  have  given  it. 
"  The  famous  Plowden  put  his  hand  to  a  demurrer  to  a 
biU,"  says  Hudson,  "  because  the  matter  was  not  within 
the  statute ;  and,  although  it  was  then  overruled,  yet 
Mr.  Serjeant  Eichardson,  thirty  years  after,  fell  again 
upon  the  same  rock,  and  was  sharply  rebuked  for  it."  " 
The  chancellor,  who  was  the  standing  president  of  the 
court  of  star-chamber,  would  always  find  pretences  to 
olude  the  existing  statutes,  and  justify  the  usur]^)ation  cK 
this  tribunal. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exerted  by  the  star- 
chamber  was  only  in  particular  cases,  as  disputes  between 
alien  merchants  and  Englishmen,  questions  of  prize  or 
uolawful  detention  of  ships,  and  in  general  such  as  now 
belong  to  the  court  of  admiralty;    some  testamentary 

"  Hudson's  Treatise  of  the  Court  of  ledge  tlicreof."    He  proceeds  to  inform 

Star-Chatnber,  p.  51.  This  valuable  work,  us  that  by  search  Into  records  he  traced 

written  about  the  end  of  James's  reign,  its  Jurisdiction  much  higher.  This  shows, 

is   published    in   Collectanea   Juridlca,  nowcver,  the  doubts  tntcrtained  of  its 

TOl.  11.    There  is  more  than  one  manu-  jurisdiction  In  tlie  queen's   time.     This 

script  of  it  in  the  British  Museum.  writer,  extolling  the  court  highly,  admits 

In  another  treatise,  written  by  a  clerk  that  "  some  of  late  have  deemed  it  to  be 
of  the  council  about  1590  (Hargrave  new,  and  put  the  same  in  print,  to  the 
MSB.  ccxvl.  195),  the  author  says,—  blemish  of  iu  beautiful  antiquity."  He 
**  There  was  a  time  when  there  grew  a  then  discusses  the  question  (for  such  it 
controversy  between  the  star-chamber  seems  it  was),  whether  any  peer,  though 
and  the  king's  bench,  for  their  Jurisdiction  not  of  the  council,  might  sit  in  the  star- 
in  •  cause  of  peijury  concerning  tithes,  chamber;  and  decides  in  the  negative. 
sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  that  most  grave  and  "  A°.  5to.  of  her  majesty ,"  he  says,  in  the 
worthy  connsellor,  then  being  lord-keeper  case  of  the  carl  of  Hertford,  "  tliere  were 
of  the  great  seal,  and  dr  Robert  Catlyn,  assembled  a  great  numlter  of  the  noble 
knight,  then  lord  chief  Justine  of  the  barons  of  this  realm,  aot  being  of  thn 
bench.  I'o  the  deciding  thereof  wera  council,  who  offered  there  to  sit;  but 
catted  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  a  at  that  time  It  was  declared  unto  them 
(reat  number  of  tha  learned  oonnsetton  by  the  lord-keeper  Uiat  tliey  were  to  give 
of  the  Uw :  they  were .  called  into  the  place,  and  so  they  did,  and  divtrs  of 
jmer  star-chamber  after  dinner,  where  them  tarried  the  hearing  of  the  causn  at 
before  the  lord*  of  the  council  they  argued  tlio  bar.' ' 

(he  oaoso  on  both  sidee,  but  conid  not       This  note  ought  to  have  been  Inserted 

0nd  the  court  of  greater  antiquity  by  in  Chapter  I.,  whcri'  the  antiquity  of  tlie 

•It  their  oooks  than  Henry  VII.  and  sur-ciacibcr  is  mentioned,  but  was  au/>i 

Iticbard   III.     On  tliis    I   fell    in  cogi-  dentally  overlooked. 
how  to  iliid  Nome  further  know- 
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matters,  in  order  to  prevent  appeals  to  Eome,  which 
might  have  been  brought  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts ; 
suits  between  corporations,  "of  which,"  says  Hudson, 
"  I  dare  undertake  to  show  above  a  hundred  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  or  sometimes  between 
men  of  great  power  and  interest,  which  coidd  not  be 
tried  with  fairness  by  the  common  law."  ■  For  the  cor- 
ruption of  sheriffs  and  juries  furnished  an  apology  for  tlie 
irregular,  but  necessary,  interference  of  a  controlling 
authority.  The  ancient  remedy,  by  means  of  attaint, 
which  renders  a  jury  responsible  for  an  unjust  verdict, 
was  almost  gone  into  disuse,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  depended 
on  the  integrity  of  a  second  jury,  not  always  sure  to  be 
obtained ;  so  that  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  AVales,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  jury  who 
would  return  a  verdict  against  a  man  of  good  family, 
either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding. 

The  statutes,  however,  restraining  the  council's  juris- 
diction, and  the  strong  prepossession  of  the  people  as  to 
the  sacredness  of  freehold  rights,  made  the  star-chamber 
cautious  of  determining  questions  of  inheritance,  which 
they  commonly  remitted  to  the  judges  ;  and  from  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  they  took  a  direct  cogni- 
zance of  any  civU  suits  less  frequently  than  before ; 
partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  increased  business  of  the 
court  of  chancery  and  the  admiralty  court,  which  took 
away  much  wherein  they  had  been  wont  to  meddle ; 
partly  from  their  own  occupation  as  a  court  of  criminal 
judicature,  which  became  more  conspicuous  as  the  other 
went  into  disuse."  This  criminal  jurisdiction  is  that 
which  rendered  the  star-chamber  so  potent  and  so  odious 
an  auxiliary  of  a  despotic  administration. 

The  offences  principally  cognizable  in  this  court  were 
forgery,  perjury,  riot,  maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  and 
conspiracy.^  But,  besides  these,  every  misdemeanor 
came  within  the  proper  scope  of  its  inquirj' ;  those  espe- 
cially of  public  importance,  and  for  which  the  law,  as 

°  Hudson's  Treatise  of  the  Court  of  king,"  he   says,  "should  be  sometimes 

Star-Chamber,  p.  56.  present,  yet  not  too  often."    James  was 

"P.   62.     Lord  Bacon   observes   that  too  often  present,  and   took  one  well- 

the  council  in  his  time  did  not  meddle  known  criminal  proceeding,  that  against 

with  meum  and  tuum  as  formerly ;  aL'd  sir  Thomas  I^ake  and  his  family,  entirely 

that  such  caused  ought  not  to  be  enter-  into  his  own  hands, 

tained.    Vol,  I.  720 ;  vol.  ii.  208.    "  The  P  P.  82. 
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then  undei-stood,  had  provided  no  sufficient  punishment. 
I'or  the  judges  intei-preted  the  law  in  early  times  with 
too  great  narrowness  and  timidity;  defects  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  raised  up  the  overruling  authority  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  as  the  necessary  means  of  redress  to 
the  civil  suitor  who  found  the  gates  of  justice  ban-ed 
against  him  by  technical  pedantry ;  and,  on  the  other, 
brought  this  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  star-chamber 
upon  the  kingdom  by  an  absurd  scrupulosity  about 
punishing  manifest  offences  against  the  public  good. 
'J'hus  corruption,  breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in 
public  affairs,  or  attempts  to  commit  felony,  seem  to 
have  been  reckoned  not  indictable  at  common  law,  and 
came  in  consequence  under  the  cognizancfe  of  the  star- 
chamber.''  In  other  cases  its  jurisdiction  was  merely 
concurrent ;  but  the  greater  certainty  of  conviction,  and 
the  greater  severity  of  punishment,  rendered  it  incom- 
parably more  formidable  than  the  ordinary  benches  of 
justice.  The  law  of  libel  grew  up  in  this  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  and  was  moulded  by  the  plastic  hands  of 
successive  judges  and  attorneys-general.  Prosecutions 
of  this  kind,  according  to  Hudson,  began  to  be  more  fre- 
quent from  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  when  Coke  was 
attorney-general ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  kind 
of  interpretation  they  received.  To  hear  a  libel  sung  or 
read,  says  that  writer,  and  to  laugh  at  it,  and  make  mer- 
riment with  it,  has  ever  been  held  a  publication  in  law. 
The  gross  error  that  it  is  not  a  libel  if  it  be  true,  has  long 
since,  ho  adds,  been  exploded  out  of  tliis  court.' 

Among  the  exertions  of  authority  practised  in  the  star- 
chamber  which  no  positive  law  could  Be  brought  to 
warrant,  ho  enumerates  "  punishments  of  breach  of  pro- 
clamations before  they  have  the  strength  of  an  act  of 
parliament;  which  this  court  hath  stretched  as  far  as 
over  any  act  of  parliament  did.  As  in  the  4l8t  of  Eliza- 
beth builders  of  houses  in  London  were  sentenced,  and 
their  houses  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials 
to  be  distributed  to  the  benefit  of  the  parish  whore  the 
building  was ;  which  disposition  of  the  goods  soundeth 
an  a  groat  extremity,  and  beyond  the  warrant  of  our 
laws ;  and  yet  surely  very  neoessary,  if  anything  would 

1  UutUuii't  IriuktlM  uf  the  Court  of  SUr-Cbainbcr,  p.  KM, 
'  i'.  100,  101 
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deter  men  from  that  horrible  mischief  of  increasing  that 
head  which  is  swoln  to  a  great  hugeness  already."  * 

The  mode  of  process  was  sometimes  of  a  summary 
nature ;  the  accused  person  being  privately  examined, 
and  his  examination  read  in  the  <50urt,  if  he  was  thought 
to  have  confessed  sufficient  to  deserve  sentence,  it  was 
immediately  awarded  without  any  formal  trial  or  written 
process.  But  the  more  regular  course  was  by  informa- 
tion filed  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney -general,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  of  a  private  relator.  The  party  was  brought  before 
the  court  by  writ  of  subpoena ;  and  having  given  bond 
with  sureties  not  to  depart  without  leave,  was  to  put  in 
his  answer  upon  oath,  as  well  to  the  matters  contained 
in  the  information,  as  to  special  interrogatories.  Wit- 
nesses were  examined  upon  interrogatories,  and  their 
depositions  road  in  court.  The  course  of  proceeding  on 
the  whole  seems  to  have  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
chancery,' 

It  was  held  competent  for  the  court  to  adjudge  anj' 
punishment  short  of  death.    Fine  and  imprison- 
ment were  of  course  the  most  usual.     The  pil-  £m^by* 
lory,  whipping,  branding,  and  cutting  off  the  ^^^" 
ears,  grew  into  use  by  degrees.     In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  we  are  told  by  Hudson, 
the  fines  were  not  so  ruinous  as  they  have  been  since, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  number  of  bishops  who  sat  in 
the  court,  and  inclined  to  mercy;    "and  I  can  well 

•  p.  107.     The  following  case  in  the  and  divided  contrary  to  her  majesty's 

queen's  reign  goes  a  great  way: — An  said  proclamation,  commit  the  oflfenders 

information  was  preferred  in  the  star-  to  the  Fleet,  and  fine  them  20i.  each ;  but 

chamber  against  Griffin  and  another  for  considering  that  If  the  houses  be  pulled 

erecting  a  tenement  in  Hog-lane,  which  down  other  habitations  must  be  fcuud,  • 

he  divided  into  several  rooms,  wherein  did  not,  as  requested,  order  this  to  be 

were  inhabiting  two  poor  tenants,  that  done  for  the  present,  but  that  the  tenants 

only  lived  and  were  maintained  by  ihe  should  continue  for  their  lives  without 

relief  of  their  neighbours,  &c.    The  at-  payment  of  rent,  and  the  landlord  is 

torney-general,  and  also  the  lord  mayor  directed  not  to  molest  them,  and  after 

and    aldermen,    prayed    some    condign  the  death  or  departure  of  the  tenants  the 

punishment  on  Griffin  and  the  other,  and  houses  to  be  pulled  down.    HarL  &ISS. 

that  the  court  would  be  plea.'^d  to  set  N.  299,  foL  7. 

down  and  decree  some  general  order  in  t  HarL  MSS.  p.  142,  be    It  appears 

this  and  other  like  cases  of  new  building  that  the  court  of  star-chamber  could  not 

and  division  of  tenements.    Whereupon  sentence  to  punishment  on  the  deposition 

the  court,  generally  considering  the  great  of  an  eye-witness  (Rushw.  Abr.  ii.  114) 

growing  evils  and  inconveniences   that  a  rule  which  did  not  prevent  their  receiv- 

continually  breed  and  happen  by  this  ing  the  most  imperfeat  and  ioconclasiTC 

ipw-erected  building  and  divisions  made  testimony, 

VOL..  II.  U 
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remeinter,"  he  says,  "  that  the  most  reverend  archbishop 
AViiitgift  did  ever  constantly  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
free  charter,  that  men  ought  to  be  fined,  salvo  contene- 
mento.  But  they  have  been  of  late  imposed  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  not  the  estate  of  the 
person.  The  slavish  punishment  of  whipping,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  observe,  "  was  not  introduced  till  a  great  man 
of  the  common  law,  and  otherwise  a  worthy  justice,  for- 
got his  place  of  session,  and  brought  it  in  this  place  too 
much  in  use."  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  precedents 
for  the  aggravated  cruelties  inflicted  on  Leighton,  Lil- 
bume,  and  others ;  but  instances  of  cutting  off  the  ears 
may  be  found  under  Elizabeth.'' 

The  reproach,  therefore,  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  juris- 
diction does  not  wholly  fall  on  the  government  of  Charles. 
They  found  themselves  in  possession  of  this  almost  un- 
limited authority.  But  doubtless,  as  far  as  the  history 
of  proceedings  in  tJie  star-chamber  are  recorded,  they 
seem  much  more  numerous  and  violent  in  the  present 
reign  than  in  the  two  preceding.  Eushworth  has  pro- 
served  a  copious  selection  of  cases  determined  before  this 
tribunal.  They  consist  principally  of  misdemeanors, 
rather  of  an  aggravated  nature ;  such  as  disturbances  of 
the  public  peace,  assaults  accompanied  with  a  good  deal 
of  violence,  conspiracies,  and  libels.  The  necessity, 
however,  for  such  a  paramount  court  to  restrain  the  ex  • 
cesses  of  powerful  men  no  longer  existed,  since  it  can 
hardly  bo  doubted  that  the  common  administration  of 
the  law  was  sufficient  to  give  redress  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I. ;  though  we  certainly  do  find  several  instances 
of  violence  and  outrage  by  men  of  a  superior  station  in 
life,  which  speak  unfavourably  for  the  state  of  manners 
in  the  kingdom.    But  the  object  of  drawing  so  l£u*ge  a 

"  HiiJuon,  p.  30,  224.    IiMtead  of  "  tho  lil«  oan.    Hft»l.  MSR.  6266,  fol.  373.    So 

nUivIiih  ptmlnhment  of  whipping,"   tho  *»«)  the  wngplrator*  who  accused  arch- 

prlnUxl  book  ha*   "the  tUviib  speech  blihop  Sandys  of  adultery.   Id.  376.  And 

of  whkpciinK,"  which  of  ooane  entirely  Mr.  Pound,  a  Roman  lalhoUc  gentleman, 

alters  the  sense,  or  rather  nukMnonienae.  who  bad  infferi-d  much  before  for  lilr, 

1  bare  foUuwnl  a  M.S.  In  the  Museum  religion,  wu  lentenocd  by  that  court,  In 

(Hsrgrave,  vol.  260),  which  agrees  with  1603,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  to  be  fined 

lb*  sbstract  of  this  treatise  by  Uusb-  looot.,  and  Imprisoned  for  life,  unless  h« 

worth,  IL  348.  declare  who   iniitlgatcd  him  to  charKO 

*  Vatlenger,  author  of  seditious  llbehi,  soijcant  I'lilllpH  with  Injustice  In  om- 

•KM  Motmoed  In  the  queen's  relgu  to  dumnlng  a  neighbour  of  Mr  to  iXr-  > 

UtM  twlc»  <ti  'he  pllliiry  and  love  both  WInwuod.  II.  30. 
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Tiniiilicr  of  criminal  cases  into  the  star-chambei  seeing  to 
aave  been  twofold:    first,  to  inure  men's  minds  to  an 
authority  more  immediately  connected  with  the  crown 
than  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to 
any  rules  of  pleading  or  evidence ;  secondly,  to  eke  oui 
a  scanty  revenue  by  penalties  and  forfeitures.     Abso- 
lutely regardless  of  the  provision  of  the  Great  Charter, 
that  no  man  shall  be  amerced  even  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  means,  the  councillors  of  the  star-chamber  inflicted 
such  fines  as  no  court  of  justice,  even  in  the  present 
reduced  value  of  money,  would  think  of  imposing.   Little 
objection  indeed  seems  to  lie,  in  a  free  country,  and  with 
a  well-regulated  administration  of  justice,  against  the 
imposition  of  weighty  pecuniar}'  penalties,  due  consi- 
deration being  had  of  the  offence  and  the  criminal.    But, 
adjudged  by  such  a  tribunal  as  the  star-chamber,  where 
those  who  inflicted  the  punishment  reaped  the  gain,  and 
sat,  like  famished  birds  of  prey,  with  keen  eyes  and 
bended  talons,  eager  to  supply  for  a  moment,  by  some 
wretch's  i-uin,  the  craving  emptiness  of  the  exchequer, 
this  scheme  of  enormous  penalties  became  more  dangerous 
and  subversive  of  justice,  though  not  more  odious,  than 
corporal  punishment.      A  gentleman  of  the   name   of 
Allington  was   fined  12,000/.  for  marrj-ing  his  niece. 
One  who  had  sent  a  challenge  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  fined  6000?. ;  another  for  saying  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  was  a  base  lord,  4000/.  to  him,  and  a  like  sum  to 
the  king.      Sir  David  Forbes,   for  opprobrious  words 
against  lord  ^^'entwo^th,  incurred  5000/.  to  the  king, 
and  3000/.  to   the  party.      On   some   soapboilers,  who 
had  not  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  newly- 
incorporated  company,  mulcts  were  imposed  of  1500/. 
and  1000/.     One  man  was  fined  and  set  in  the  pillory 
for  engrossing  com,  though  he  only  kept  what  grew  on 
his  own  land,  asking  more  in  a  season  of  dearth  than 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  thought  proper  to  give.*     Some 
arbitrary  regulations  with   respect  to   prices  may  be 
excused  by  a  well-intentioned  though  mistaken  policy. 
The   eharges  of  inns   and   taverns  were  fixed  by  the 
judges.     But  even  in  those  a  corrupt  motive  was  some- 
times Mended.    The  company  oi  vintners,  or  victuallers, 

*  The  scarcity  mnst  have  been  very    21.  18.t.  for  the  quarter  of  rye.    Rush- 
ipwat  tii)4  seas'jn  (1631),  for  he  refused    worth,  iu  no. 

d2 
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having  refused  to  pay  a  demand  of  the  lord  treasurer, 
one  penny  a  quart  for  all  wine  drank  in  tbeir  houses, 
the  star-chamber,  without  information  filed  or  defence 
jaade,  interdicted  them  from  selling  or  dressing  victuals 
till  they  submitted  to  pay  forty  shillings  for  each  tun  of 
wine  to  the  king/  It  is  evident  that  the  strong  interest 
of  the  court  in  these  fines  must  not  only  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  aggravate  the  punishment,  but  to  induce  sen- 
tences of  condemnation  on  inadequate  proof.  From  all 
that  remains  of  proceedings  in  the  star-chamber,  they 
seem  to  have  been  very  frequently  as  iniquitous  as  they 
were  severe.  In  many  celebi'ated  instances  the  accused 
party  suffered  less  on  the  score  of  any  imputed  offence 
than  for  having  provoked  the  malice  of  a  poweiful  adver- 
sary, or  for  notorious  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
government,  'llius  Williams,  bishop  of  Lin- 
bishoj)  coin,  once  lord  keeper,  the  favourite  of  king 
Williams.  James,  the  })08ses8or  for  a  season  of  the  power 
that  was  turned  against  him,  experienced  the  rancorous 
and  ungrateful  malignity  of  Laud;  who,  having  been 
brought  forward  by  Williams  into  the  favoxir  of  the  court, 
not  only  supplanted  by  his  intrigues,  and  incensed  the 
king's  mind  agaiost  his  benefactor,  but  harassed  his 
retirement  by  repeated  persecutions.'  It  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  these  times  to  mention  that  the 
sole  offence  imputed  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  last 
information  against  him  in  the  star-chamber  was,  that 
he  had  received  certain  lettei-s  from  one  Osbaldiston, 
master  of  Westminster  school,  wherein  some  contemptuous 
nickname  was  used  to  denote  Laud.'  It  did  not  appear 
that  Williams  had  ever  divulged  those  letters.  But  it 
was  held  that  the  concealment  of  a  libellous  letter  was  a 
high  misdemeanor.  Williams  was  therefore  adjudged  to 
nay  6000/.  to  the  king,  and  3000/.  to  the  archbishop,  to 
i>e  imprisoned  during  pleasure,  and  to  make  a  submission; 
(Jsbaldiston  to  pay  a  «till  heavier  fine,  to  bo  deprived  of 

'  Rtwli worth, IL 340.   Garrard,  Uio  ror-  king:  the  gentlemen  vlntnon  Rrcw  kiiI- 

r««poDd<mt  of  Wentworth,  who  Mtnt  lilm  inn,  and  would  not  give  It,  k>  they  are 

til  London  nvws,  wrltei  about  thli,  "  'Hie  all  well  rnuugli  nurved."    Stran'ord  i^V* 

(MonM]r-(HMnU  hath  Milt  to  all  tavoma  t«ra,  I.  607. 

kt  prohibit  thnn  to  dreaa  meat;  wnio-  ■  Hackat'a  Life  of  WlUlair.i.     }la»h> 

what  waa  required  of  them,  a  halfpenny  worth,  Abr.  II.  3lS,etpo«t  Bnidle,  II.  3sa 

a  quart  fbr  French  win*  and  a  penny  *  Oabaldltbin  iworn  that  ho  did  net 

Cur  MKk  nod  othrr  richer  winee,  for  tlir  iim'uji  Laud;  ah  uiiduublrd  potjury. 
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all  his  benefices,  to  be  imprisoned  and  make  submission, 
and  moreover  to  stand  in  the  pillory  before  his  school  in 
Dean's-yard,  with  his  ears  nailed  to  it.  This  man  had 
the  good  fortune  to  conceal  himself;  but  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  refusing  to  make  the  required  apology,  lay 
about  three  years  in  the  Tower,  till  released  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  parliament. 

It  might  detain  me  too  long  to  dwell  particularly  on 
the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  court  of  star-chamber 
in  this  reign.  Such  historians  as  have  not  written  in 
order  to  palliate  the  tyranny  of  Charles,  and  especially 
Kushworth,  will  furnish  abundant  details,  with  all  those 
circumstances  that  portray  the  barbarous  and  tyrannical 
spirit  of  those  who  composed  that  tribunal.  Two  or 
three  instances  are  so  celebrated  that  I  cannot  pass  them 
over.  Leighton,  a  Scots  divine,  having  published  an 
angry  libel  against  the  hierarchy,  was  sentenced  to  be 
publicly  whipped  at  Westminster  and  set  in  the  pillory, 
to  have  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  one  ear  cut  off,  and  one 
side  of  his  cheek  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  to  have  the 
whole  of  this  repeated  the  next  week  at  Cheapside,  and 
to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet.''  Lil- 
bume,  for  dispersing  pamphlets  against  the  bishops,  was 
whipped  from  the  Fleet  prison  to  Westminster,  there  set 
in  the  pillory,  and  treated  afterwards  with  great  cruelty.* 
Prj'nne,  a  lawyer  of  imcommon  erudition,  and  caae  of 
a  zealous  puritan,  had  printed  a  bulky  volume,  Prynne- 
called  Histriomastix,  full  of  invectives  against  the  theatre, 
which  he  sustained  by  a  profusion  of  learning.  In  the 
course  of  this  he  adverted  to  the  appearance  of  courtesans 
on  the  Roman  stage,  and  by  a  satirical  reference  in  his 
index  seemed  to  range  all  female  actors  in  the  class.** 

b  Mr.  BroUle  (Hist,  of  Brit  Emp.,  vol.  words  in  the  index,  "  Women  actors  ro- 
ll, p.  309)  observes  that  be  cannot  find  in  torions  whores,"  cost  Prynne  half  bis 
Leightou's  book  (which  I  have  never  ears  ;  the  remainder  he  saved  by  the 
wen)  the  passage  constantly  brought  liangman's  mercy  for  a  second  harvest, 
fiirwiirtl  by  Laud's  apologists,  wherein  he  When  he  was  brought  again  before  the 
Is  supposed  to  have  recommended  the  star-chamber,  some  of  the  lords  turned 
assassisation  of  the  bishops.  He  admits,  up  his  hair,  and  expressed  great  indign*- 
iiideed,  as  does  Harris,  taat  the  book  tion  that  his  ears  had  not  been  bett«r 
was  violent;  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  cropped.  State  Trials,  717.  The  most 
punishment  ?  brutal  and  servile  of  these  courtiers  seems 
*=  liushworth.  State  Trials.  to  have  been  the  earl  of  Dorset,  though 
J  Id.  Whitelock,  p.  18.  Harris's  Life  Clarendon  speaks  well  of  him.  He  was 
•f  Charles,    p.   262       The    unfortunate  also  impudently  corrupt,  declaring  IhaJ 
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The  queen,  unfoitunately,  six  woeks  after  the  publication 
of  Prynne's  book,  had  performed  a  part  in  a  mask  at 
court.  This  passage  was  accordingly  dragged  to  light 
by  the  malice  of  Peter  Heylin,  a  chaplain  of  Laud,  on 
whom  the  archbishop  devolved  the  burthen  of  reading 
this  heavy  volume  in  order  to  detect  its  offences.  Heylin, 
a  bigoted  enemy  of  everything  puritanical,  and  not  scru- 
pulous as  to  veracity,  may  be  suspected  of  having  aggra- 
vated, if  not  misrepresented,  the  tendency  of  a  book 
much  more  tiresome  than  seditious.  Prynne,  however, 
was  already  obnoxious,  and  the  star-chamber  adjudged 
him  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  in  the 
forehead,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/., 
and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  dogged 
puritan  employed  the  leisure  of  a  gaol  in  writing  a  fresh 
libel  against  the  hierarchy.  For  this,  with  two  other 
delinquents  of  the  same  class,  Burton  a  divine  and  Bast- 
wick  a  physician,  he  stood  again  at  the  bar  of  that  terrible 
tribunal.  Their  demeanour  was  what  the  court  deemed 
intolerably  contumacious,  arising  in  fact  from  the  despair 
of  men  who  knew  that  no  humiliation  would  procure 
them  mercy."  Prynne  lost  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in 
the  pillory ;  and  the  punishment  was  inflicted  on  them 
all  with  extreme  and  designed  cruelty,  which  they  en- 
dured, as  martyrs  always  endure  suffering,  so  heroically 
as  to  excite  a  deep  impression  of  sjrmpathy  and  resent- 
ment in  the  assembled  multitude.'  They  were  sentenced 
to  perpetual  confinement  in  distant  prisons.  But  their 
departure  from  London,  and  their  reception  on  the  road, 
were  marked  by  signal  expressions  of  popular  regard ; 
and  their  friends  resoiling  to  them  even  in  Launceston, 
Chester,  and  Carnarvon  castles,  whither  they  were  sent, 
an  order  of  council  was  made  to  transport  them  to  the 
isles  of  the  Channel.  It  was  the  very  first  act  of  the 
long  parliament  to  restore  those  victims  of  tyianny  to 

ho  thought  It  no  crime  fur  a  coartler  that  no  couiiwl  daroil  to  rI|^i  IVyiinc'ii  pica ; 

lireaat  ft  great  expenie  in  bU  attendftnoe  yet  the  court  ntfiiMHl  to  rcaJvc  it  wltli- 

torMfirtftniwardtogeto  bnaineMdoDe  out  auch  alKiinluro.    Uimliwortli,  il. 'i7T. 

Iqr  ft  gnat  man  in  favour.    Koah.  Abr.  StralTord  Ixthira,  li.  74. 

11.  34«.     It  U  to  b«  obaervea  that  the  r  Id.  8B.    Ruahw.   396.     State  Triabs 

■Uir«cbftmb«r  tribunal  waa  almoat  •■  In-  Clarendon,  who  ape*ka  in  n  very  unbe- 

bmooa  for  ita  partiality  and  rormptlon  coming  maiiii<-r  of  tliii  leutcnc)',  nilmlii 

••  tU  cmalty.    Sec  [iroorii  of  thlM  in  tl.e  tlmt  it  cxcltp'l  gpneral  ditapprobutton. 

laow  wtrk,  p.  3ii.  I>  73. 
*  Tbo  bitimldiuuiti  wit»  m<  Kr-'Ut,  llmt 
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their  families.  Punislimeiits  by  mutilation,  though  not 
quite  unknown  to  the  English  law,  had  been  of  rare 
occurrence;  and  thus  inflicted  on  men  whose  station 
appeared  to  render  the  ignominy  of  whipping  and  brand- 
ing more  intolerable,  they  produced  much  the  same 
efiect  as  the  still  greater  cruelties  of  Mary's  reign,  in 
exciting  a  detestation  for  that  ecclesiastical  dominion 
which  protected  itself  by  means  so  atrocious. 

The  person  on  whom  public  hatred  chiefly  fell,  and 
who  proved  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree  than  character 
any  other  individual  the  evil  genius  of  this  un-  ^^  ^"<i- 
happy  sovereign,  was  Laud,  His  talents,  though  enabling 
him  to  acquire  a  large  portion  of  theological  learning, 
seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  considerable.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  contemptible  work  than  his  Diary  ;* 
and  his  letters  to  Strafford  display  some  smartness,  but 
no  great  capacity.  He  managed  indeed  his  own  defence, 
when  impeached,  with  some  ability  ;  but  on  such  occa- 
sions ordinary  men  are  apt  to  put  forth  a  remarkable 
readiness  and  energy.  Laud's  inherent  ambition  had 
impelled  him  to  court  the  favour  of  Buckingham,  of 
Williams,  and  of  both  the  kings  under  whom  he  lived, 
till  he  rose  to  the  see  of  Canterbury'-  on  Abbot's  death,  in 
1633.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  was  a  generous  patron 
of  letters,  and  as  warm  in  friendship  as  in  enmity.  But 
he  had  placed  before  his  eyes  the  aggrandisement,  first 
of  the  church,  and  next  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  his 
end  and  aim  in  every  action.  Though  not  litei-ally 
destitute  of  religion,  it  was  so  subordinate  to  worldly 
interest,  and  so  blended  in  his  mind  with  the  impure 
alloy  of  temporal  pride,  that  he  became  an  intolerant 
persecutor  of  the  puritan  clergy,  not  from  bigotry,  which 
in  its  usual  sense  he  never  displayed,  but  systematic 
policy.  And  being  subject,  as  his  friends  call  it,  to  some 
infirmities  of  temper,  that  is,  choleric,  vindictive,  harsh, 
and  even  cruel  to  a  great  degree,  he  not  only  took  a  pro- 
minent share  in  the  severities  of  the  star-chamber,  but, 
as  his  correspondence  shows,  perpetually  lamented  that 
he  was  restrained  from  going  further  lengths.*" 

S  [  This  has  lately  been  republished  at  celebrated  editor ;  -who  has  sutjoined  tfa« 

Oxford,  1839,  under  the  title  '  Autobio-  '  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom.'] 
giaphy  of   Archbishop  Laud,'    with  a       i>  Laud's  character  is  justly  and  fairly 

prelttcft,  sufiBclently  characteristic  of  its  drawn   by  May,  neither  in   lUe  coaiii* 
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Laud's  extraordinary  favcur  with  the  king,  through 
which  he  became  a  prime  adviser  in  matters  of  state, 
rendered  him  secretly  obnoxious  to  most  of  the  council, 
jealous,  as  ministers  must  always  be,  of  a  churchman's 
overweening  ascendancy.  His  faults,  and  even  his 
virtues,  contributed  to  this  odium.  For,  being  exempt 
from  the  thirst  of  lucre,  and,  though  in  the  less  mature 
state  of  his  fortunes  a  subtle  intriguer,  having  become 
frank  through  heat  of  temper  and  self-confidence,  he 
discountenanced  all  schemes  to  serve  the  private  interest 
of  courtiers  at  the  expense  of  his  master's  exhausted 
treasury,  and  went  right  onward  to  his  object,  the 
exaltation  of  the  church  and  crown.  He  aggravated  the 
invidiousness  of  his  own  situation,  and  gave  an  astonish- 
ing proof  of  his  influence,  by  placing  Juxon,  bishop  of 
London,  a  creature  of  his  own,  in  the  greatest  of  all 
posts,  that  of  lord  high-treasurer.  Though  Williams 
had  lately  been  lord-keeper  of  the  seal,  it  seemed  more 
preposterous  to  place  the  treasurer's  staff  in  the  hands 
of  a  churchman,  and  of  one  so  little  distinguished  even 
in  his  own  profession,  that  the  archbishop  displayed  his 
contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  council,  especially  Cottington, 
who  aspired  to  that  post,  by  such  a  recommendation.' 

caricature  style  of  Prynne,  nor  with  the  ment  by  it.    And  now,  if  the  church  will 

absurdly-flattering  pencil  of  Clarendon,  not  liuld  themselves  up  under  God,  I  can 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  do  no  more." 

main  agent  in  this  fatal  work ;  a  man  Those  who  were  far  from  puritanism 

▼igllmnt  enough,  of  an  active  or  ratlier  of  could  not  digest  this  stranKe  elevation, 

a  reatleM  mind ;  more  ambitious  to  un-  James  Howell  writes  to  Wentworth, — 

dertake   than  politic  to  carry  on;  of  a  "The  news  tiiat   keeps  greatest  noise 

disposition  too  fierce  and  cruel  for  his  here  at  this  present  is  that  there  is  a  new 

coat;  which,  notwltlistaiiding,  ho  was  so  lord-treasurer;  and  It  is  news  Indeed,  it 

far  from  concealing  in  a  subtle  way,  that  tM.'ing  now  twice  time  out  of  mind  sicco 

he  increased  the  en  vy  of  it  by  insolence,  tlie  white  robe  and  the  white  staff  marched 

He  aad  few  Toigar  and  private  vices,  as  together;  we  begin  to  llvii  hvre  In  tlie 

being  neither  taxed  of  covctoiisness.  In-  church  triumpluuit;  rnul  tlit<rc  wants  but 

temperance,  nor  Incontinence ;  and  In  a  onu  more  to  keep  tlio  king's  conscience 

word  a  man  not  altogether  so  bad  in  his  which  I*  more  proper  for  a  rliurchman 

perMir.al  character  as  nnflt  for  the  state  tlian  Ills  coin,  to  make  It  a  triumvirate." 

of  England."    History  of  Parliament,  1 9.  Straff.  I A>ttcrs,  i.  B^'i.    Oarrard,  another 

I  The  following  onVrj  appears  in  Land's  correspondent,  expr('Rii(>8  his  surprise,  and 

Diary  (March  e,  ie3«):— "Hiinday,  Wll-  Uilnkx  Strafford  himself,  or  Cottington, 

Ham  Juxon,  lord  bishop  of  London,  moile  would  have  done  better  r  p.  623.    And 

lor-l   hlub  -  treaanrer   of    England  :    no  afterwords,  vol.  II.  ji.  2,  "  The  rlergj-  are 

churchman  had   It   since  Henry   VII. 's  so  high  bora  since   the  Joining  of  tlie 

tlOM.    1  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so  whita  sleeres  with  the  white  staff,  that 

that  the  church  may  have  honour,  and  there  Is  moch  talk  of  naving  as  secrptary 

the  king  and  the  sute  service  and  content*  a  bishop,  I)r.  Wren.  bUhop  of  Nwrwicb 
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Ho  had  piovioiiisly  procured  the  office  of  t-ceieta.y  c»l 
statu  for  VVindebank.  But,  though  overawed  by  the 
king's  infatuated  partiality,  the  faction  adverse  to  Laud 
were  sometimes  able  to  gratify  their  dislike,  or  to 
manifest  their  greater  discretion,  by  opposing  obstacles 
to  his  impetuous  spirit. 

Of  these  impediments,  which  a  rash  and  ardent  man 
oalls  lukewarmness,  indolence,  and  timidity,  i^^ 
he  frequently  complains  in  his  correspondence  Strafford, 
with  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland — that  lord  AN'entworth, 
80  much  better  known  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Strafford, 
which  he  only  obtained  the  year  before  his  death,  that 
wo  may  give  it  him  by  anticipation,  whose  doubtful 
fame  and  memorable  end  have  made  him  nearly  the 
most  conspicuous  character  of  a  reign  so  fertile  in 
recollections,  Strafford  had  in  his  early  years  sought 
those  local  dignities  to  which  his  ambition  probably  was 
at  that  time  limited,  the  representation  of  the  coimty  of 
York  and  the  post  of  custos  rotulorum,  through  the 
usual  channel  of  court  favour.  Slighted  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  mortified  at  the  preference  shown  to 
the  head  of  a  rival  family,  sir  John  Saville,  he  began 
to  quit  the  cautious  and  middle  course  he  had  pursued 
in  parliament,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  opposers  of 
the  administration  after  the  accession  of  Charles.''   He  was 

and  as  chancellor  of  the  excheqner  Dr.  have  interfered  with  his  own  Tiews. 

Bancroft,   bishop  of  Oxford  :   but   this  It  must  be  added  that  Juxon  redeemed 

comes  only  from  the  yomig  fry  of  the  the  scandal  of  his  appointment  by  an 

clergy ;  little  credit  is  given  to  it,  but  it  unblemished  probity,  and  gave  so  little 

Is  observed  they  swarm  mightily  about  offence  in  this  invidious  greatness  that 

the  court."     The  tone  of  these  letters  the  long  parliament  never  attaclied  him, 

shows   that   the  writer  snspected  that  and  he  remained  in  his  palace  at  Fulham 

Wentworth  would  not  be  well  pleased  at  without  molestation  till  1647. 

seeing  a  churchman  set  over  his  head.  ''  Strafford's  Letters,  i.  33,  Jkc     The 

But  in  several  of  his  own  letters  he  posi-  letters  of  Wentworth  in  this  period  of  his 

tivoly  declares  his  aversion  to  the  oflBce,  life  show  a  good  deal  of  ambition  and  re- 

and  perhaps  with  sincerity.    Ambition  sentment,  but  no  great  portion  of  public 

was  less  predominant  in  his  mind  than  spirit.    This  collection  of  the  Strafford 

pride  and  impatience  of  opposition.    He  letters  forms  a  very  important  portion  of 

knew  that  as  lord-treasurer  he  would  be  our  historical   documents.     Hume    had 

perpetually  thwarted  and  undermined  by  looked  at  them  very  superficially,  and 

Cottington  and   others  of  the   connciL  quotes  them  but  twice.    They  furnished 

They,  on   the   other  hand,  must  have  materials  to  Harris  and  Macau  lay;  but 

dreaded  that  such  a  colleague  might  be-  the  first  is  little  read  at  present,  and  the 

come   their  master      Laud  himself,  in  second  not  at  alL     In  a  recent  and  de- 

his  correspondence  with  Strafford,  never  servedly  popular  publication,  Macdiar- 

throws  out  the  least  hint  of  a  wish  that  mid's  Lives  of  British   Statesmen,  tb« 

he  should  succeed  Weston,  which  would  work  of  a  young  man  of  ictt«»T8,  who  did 
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one  ot  those  who  were  made  sheriffs  of  their  counties, 
in  order  to  exclude  them  from  the  parliament  of  1626. 
This  inspired  so  much  resentment,  that  he  signalized 
himself  as  a  refuser  of  the  arbitrary  loati  exacted  the 
next  year,  and  was  comatnitted  in  consequence  to  prison. 
He  came  to  the  third  parliament  with  a  determination 
to  make  the  court  sensible  of  his  power,  and  possibly 
with  some  real  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
But  patriotism  unhappily,  in  his  self-interested  and 
ambitious  mind,  was  the  seed  sown  among  thorns.  He 
had  never  lost  sight  of  his  hopes  from  the  court ;  even  a 
temporary  reconciliation  with  Buckingham  had  been 
effected  in  1627,  which  the  favourite's  levity  soon  broke; 
and  he  kept  up  a  close  connexion  with  the  treasiu-er 
Weston.  Always  jealous  of  a  rival,  he  contracted  a 
dislike  for  sir  Jolm  Eliot,  and  might  suspect  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  anticipated  by  that  more  distinguished 
patriot  in  royal  favours.""  The  hour  of  Wentworth's 
glory  was  when  Charles  assented  to  the  Petition  of 
Eight,  in  obtaining  which,  and  in  overcoming  the  king's 
chicane  and  the  hesitation  of  the  lords,  he  had  been 
pre-eminently  conspicuous.  From  this  moment  he 
started  aside  from  the  path  of  true  honour  ;  and,  being 
suddenly  elevated  to  the  peerage  and  a  great  post,  the 
presidency  of  the  councU  of  the  North,  commenced 
a  splendid  but  baleful  career,  that  terminated  at  the 

not  live  to  struggle  through  the  dlstrcuses  another  with  such  strong  contradictions, 

of  that  profession,  the  character  of  Straf-  that  It  grew  from  an  emulation  betwci'ii 

fonl  Is  drawn  from  the  best  authorities,  them  t<)  an  enmity.    The  lord-treiLsuri'r 

and   with  abuiiduTit,  perhaps  excessive  Weston  piclced  out  tlie  northern  co<;k,  sir 

candour.    Mr.  IJrcxlle  has  well  pointed  Thoniim,  to  make  hlni  tlio  Icing's  creature, 

out  tliat  lie  has  obtained  more  credit  for  nnd   set  liim  upon  llie  llrst  step  of  ids 

the  early  iwrhxl  of  his  parliamentary  life  rising  ;    which   was   wonnwood  In  tlio 

tlian  he  deserves,  by  being  confoanded  taste  of   VMot,  who  revenged   himself 

with  Mr.  Wcntworth,  member  for  Ox-  upon  tiie  king  lu  the  bill  of  tonnage,  and 

ford:  ▼oLll.p.349.    Rnshworth  lias  even  tlien  fill  upon  the  treiiHuror,  and  de- 

ucribad  to  sir  Thomas  Wcntworth  the  claini<><i  against    him    that  he  was  the 

■petcbM  of  this  Mr.  Wrntwortli  in  the  author  of  all  the  cviU  uiiclcr  whidi  the 

second  parliament  of  Charles,  from  which  kingdom  was  oppressed."    He  proceeds 

II  U  notorious  that  the  former  hod  been  to  Inform  tu  that  bishop  WiiliumsolTt'rrd 

excluded.  to  bring  Kllot  over,  for  which  Wentworth 

•"  Hacket  tells  us,  In  his  elegant  style,  never  forgave  him.    Life  of  Williams,  p. 

that  **  ilr  Johu  Kllot  of  the  west  and  sir  82.    'Phti  magnaiiimims  fortitude  of  Kllnt 

TbomM  Wentworth  ot  itie  north, botli  In  forbids  us  to  give  credit  to  any  sunnisit 

tba  prima  of  their  age  and  wita,  both  unfavourable  to  his  glory  upmi  surli  in- 

oiiUNplmons  fnr  ubie  sjH'akcrs,  cUishfd  so  dilTercnt  authority ;  but  several  pusMigvi 

•rU")  In  the  liuiM?,  and  rndgelUnl  iin<?  in  Wentworth's  letters  to  Tjoud  ibow  Mt 
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Kcaifold."  After  this  fatal  apostasy  he  not  only  lost  all 
Bolicitude  about  those  liberties  which  the  Petition  of 
Eight  had  been  designed  to  secure,  but  became  their 
deadliest  and  most  shameless  enemy. 

The  council  of  the  North  was  erected  by  Henry .VIIT. 
after  the  suppression  of  the  great  insurrection  of  1636. 
It  had  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Yorkshire  and  the  four 
more  northern  counties,  as  to  riots,  conspiracies,  and 
acts  of  violence.  It  had  also,  by  its  original  commission, 
a  iurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  where  either  of  the  parties 
were  too  poor  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  process  at 
common  law;  in  which  case  the  council  might  deter- 
mine, as  it  seems,  in  a  summary  manner,  and  according 
to  equity.  But  this  latter  authority  liad  been  held 
illegal  by  the  judges  under  Elizabetli."  In  fact,  the 
lawfulness  of  this  tribunal  in  any  respect  was,  to  say 
the  least,  highly  problematical.  It  was  regulated  by  in- 
structions issued  from  time  to  time  under  the  great  seal. 
Wentworth  spared  no  pains  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  court.  A  commission  issued  in  1632,  empowering 
the  council  of  the  North  to  hear  and  determine  all 
offences,  misdemeanors,  suits,  debates,  controversies, 
demands,  causes,  things,  and  mattei"s  whatsoever  therein 
contained,  within  certain  precincts,  namely,  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Scots  frontier.  They  were  specially 
appointed  to  hear  and  determine  divers  offences,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  star-chamber,  whether  provided 
for  by  act  of  parliament  or  not;  to  hear  complaints 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  stay 
proceedings  at  common  law  by  injunction ;  to  attach 
persons  by  their  serjeant  in  any  part  of  the  realm.^ 

These  inordinate  powers,  the  soliciting  and  procuring 
of  which,  especially  by  a  person  so  well  versed  in  the 
laws  and  constitution,  appears  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  impeachment,  were  abused  by  Strafford  to 
gratify  his  own  pride,  as  well  as  to  intimidate  the 
opposers  of  arbitraiy  measures.  Proofs  of  this  occur 
in    the    prosecution   of    sir  David  Foulis,    in   that    of 

malice  towards  one  who  had  perish^  in  patent  in  Uymer  bears  date  22nd  July, 

the  great  cause  which  he  bad  so  basely  1628,  a  month  previous  to  that  cy«nt 
forsaken.  °  Fourth  Inst.  c.  49.    See  also  13  P.p 

"  Weutworth  was  brought  over  b<.>fore  ports,  31. 
thfl  assassination   ;f  li'icbingham.    His        P  Rymer,  xix.  9.    Kusbw4rUi,U  lit 
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Jklr.  Bellasis,  in  that  of  Mr.  Maleverer,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  more  detailed 
history."' 

Widiout  resigning  his  presidency  of  the  northern 
council,  Wentworth  was  transplanted  in  1633  to  a  still 
more  extensive  sphere,  as  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  This 
was  the  great  scene  on  which  he  played  his  part ;  it  was 
here  that  he  found  abundant  scope  for  his  commanding 
energy  and  imperious  passions.  The  Richelieu  of  that 
island,  he  made  it  wealthier  in  the  midst  of  exactions, 
and,  one  might  almost  say,  happier  in  the  midst  ol 
oppressions.  He  curbed  subordinate  tyranny;  but  his 
own  left  a  sting  behind  it  that  soon  spread  a  deadly 
poison  over  Ireland.  But  of  his  merits  and  his  injustice 
towards  that  nation  I  shall  find  a  better  occasion  to 
speak.  Two  well-known  instances  of  his  despotic  con- 
duct in  respect  to  single  persons  may  just  be  mentioned  : 
the  deprivation  and  imprisonment  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Loftus  for  not  obeying  an  order  of  the  privy  council  to 
make  such  a  settlement  as  they  prescribed  on  his  son's 
marriage — a  stretch  of  interference  with  private  concerns 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  suspected  familiarity  of 
the  lord-deputy  with  the  lady  who  was  to  reap  advantage 
from  it ;  ■■  and,  secondly,  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
by  a  council  of  war  on  lord  Mountnorris,  in  Strnfford's 
presence,  and  evidently  at  his  instigation,  on  account 
of  some  very  slight  expressions  which  ho  had  used  in 
private  society.  Thougli  it  was  never  the  deputy's  in- 
tention to  execute  this  judgment  of  his  slaves,  but  to 


T  lliuhwortta.     SUalltird's   Trial.   &c.  to  Imposo  upon  It"    Sept  1632.    Soniera 

Hrodlc.  li.  319.     Strair.    Ix-ltcm,  I.   Hr..  IVuctn,  lv.  19«. 

In   a   lntt«r  to  lord  DoiicomUt,  preiMiiiK        '  Kurthwurth,  Abr.  tli.  86.    Clarendun 

for  II  M'vero  iicnt*nce  on  Koiilln,  who  hnd  I.  .190  (isae).    The  orlKlnul  eilltoru  lelt 

been  Kuilty  of  lome  dUrospcct  to  kiroHclf  out  muno  wonls  whicii  bruiiglit  this  hDiiif 

M  i^i^l-U-.nt  of  the  Norlli,  Wentworth  tn  Strafford.     And  If  the  cams    wu»  lu 

HhowM  bii  abborrence  of  liberty  with  all  there  Reenm  every  n^iuion   to  IwUcve    1 

the  blttcrueM  of  a  renegado;  and  urges  would  auk  tliwio  who  talk  of  this  man's 

till-  "  MMtiumable  oorrecUog  an  humour  Innocence   whether.    In    any    rivillzc^d 

and  liberty  I  ftnd  reign  In  tbeae  parts,  of  country,   a  more   outragcouH   pieru  ot 

obHcrvIng  a  suptriar  oomnund  no  farther  tyranny  has  been  committed  by  a  govcr- 

than  tbey  tike  thanuelvM, and  of  que*-  nor  than  to  cumix-l  a  nobUmun  ot  the 

Uuning  any  proBt  of  Um  crown,  caUad  highest  station  to  clnuige  the  dlnpositlon 

■(jon  by  his  nuO**ty's  minUten,  which  of  his  private  enute,  because  that  gover- 

mlght  enabln  It  to  sulMitt  of  iuwlf,  with-  nor  carried  on  an  adulterous  IntercounM 

out  being  n<'reasit«te<l  to  accept  of  kucIi  witli  tliu  duuKhu-r-tn-law  of  the  person 

ocmUtlonii  as  otb>^  might  easily  thltk  whom  he  troiUvd  thus  iiuperiousljf 
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humiliate  and  trample  upon  Mountnorris,  the  violence 
and  indecency  of  his  conduct  in  it,  his  long  persecution 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  after  the  sentence,  and  his 
glorjdng  in  the  act  at  all  times,  and  even  on  his  own 
trial,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  such  vindictive  bitterness 
as  ought,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  to  prevent  any 
good  man  from  honouring  his  memory/ 

The  haughty  and  impetuous  primate  found  a  congenial 
spirit  in  the  lord-deputy.  They  unbosom  to  correBponU. 
each  other,  in  their  private  letters,  their  ardent  «"»<*  be- 
thirst  to  promote  the  king's  service  by  measures  Md^straf" 
of  more  energy  than  they  were  permitted  to  ^°"*- 
exercise.  Do  we  think  the  administration  of  Charles 
during  the  interval  of  parliaments  rash  and  violent  ? 
They  tell  us  it  was  over-cautious  and  slow.  Do  wo 
revolt  from  the  severities  of  the  star-chamber  ?  To  Laud 
and  Straftbrd  they  seemed  the  feebleness  of  excessive 
lenity.  Do  we  cast  on  the  crown-laAvyei-s  the  reproach 
of  having  betrayed  their  country's  liberties?  "We  may 
find  that,  with  their  utmost  servility,  they  fell  far  behind 
the  expectations  of  the  court,  and  their  scruples  were 
reckoned  the  chief  shackles  on  the  half-emancipated 
prerogative. 

The  system  which  Laud  was  longing  to  pursue  in 
England,  and  which  Strafford  approved,  is  frequently 
hinted  at  by  the  word  Thorough.  "  For  the  state,"  says 
he,  "indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  for  Thorough;  for  I  see 
that  both  iMok  and  thin  stay  somebody,  where  I  conceive 
it  should  not,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  thorough  alone."' 
"  I  am  very  glad  "  (in  another  letter)  "  to  read  your  lord- 

«C!larendon   Papers,  i.  449,  543,  594.  land.    Id.  511. 

Rushworth,  Abridg.  iii.  43.    Clar.  HisLi.  Hume,  in  extenuating  the  conduct  of 

386   (1826).      Strafford    I>etters,  i.   497,  Strafford  aa  to  Mountnorris's  trial,  says 

et   poet.     Tills  proceeding  against  lord  that,  *•  seruible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  teti- 

M  juntnorrls  excited  much  dissatisfaction  tence,  he  p'ocured  his  majesty's  free  par- 

in   Bugland ;  those  of  the  council  who  <lon  to  Monntnorris."    There  is  not  the 

alsiiked  Strafford  making  it  a  pretext  to  slightest  evidence  to  warrant  the  words 

inveigh  against  his  arrogance.    But  the  i"   italics;  on  the  contrary,  he  always 

king,  invariably  on  the  severe  and  arbi-  Justified  the  sentence,  and  had  most  mani- 

tr.iry  side,  justified  the  measure,  which  fcstly  procured  it.    The  king,  in  return 

silenced    the  courtiors  :    p.    512.    Be   it  to  a  moving  petition  of  lady  Mountnorris, 

ad<UHl  that  thi>  virtuous  Charles  took  a  permitted  his  release  from  amfinement, 

bribe  of  6000i.  for  bestowing  Moun.'nnr-  "  on  making  such  a  submission  as  my 

ris's  oflHcp  on  sir  Adam  Ixiftus,  not  o'.it  of  lord-deputy  shall  approve." 

distress  tliroi  gli  the  p  rsinumv  of  purlia-  •  Strafford  Letters,  i.  111. 
went,  but  til  purcliasi  »i'.  estate  in  St-ot- 
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ship  so  resolute,  and  more  to  hear  you  affirm  tiiat  the 
footing  of  them  that  go  thorough  for  our  master's  service 
is  not  upon  fee,  as  it  hath  been.  But  you  are  withal 
upon  so  many  Ifs,  that  by  their  help  you  may  preserve 
any  man  upon  ice,  be  it  never  so  slippery.  As  first,  if 
the  common  lawyers  may  be  contained  within  their 
ancient  and  sober  bounds  ;  if  the  word  Thorough  be  not 
left  out,  as  I  am  cei*tain  it  is ;  if  we  grow  not  faint ;  if 
we  ourselves  be  not  in  fault;  if  we  come  not  to  a 
peccatum  ex  te  Israel ;  if  others  will  do  their  parts  as 
thoroughly  as  you  promise  for  yourself,  and  justly  con- 
ceive of  me.  Now  I  pray,  with  so  many  and  such  Ifs 
as  these,  what  may  not  be  done,  and  in  a  brave  and 
noble  way  ?  But  can  you  tell  when  these  Ifs  will  meet, 
or  be  brought  together  ?  Howsoever  I  am  resolved  to 
go  on  steadily  in  the  way  which  you  have  formerly  seen 
me  go ;  so  that  (to  put  in  one  if  too),  if  anything  fail  of 
my  hearty  desires  for  the  king  and  me  church's  service, 
the  fault  shall  not  be  mine.""  "As  for  my  marginal 
note "  (he  writes  in  another  place),  "  I  see  you  de- 
ciphered it  well"  (they  frequently  corresponded  in 
cipher),  "  and  I  see  you  make  use  of  it  too ;  do  so  still, 
thorough  and  thorough.  Oh  that  I  were  where  I  might 
go  so  too !  but  I  am  shackled  between  delays  and  un- 
certainties ;  you  have  a  great  deal  of  honour  here  for 
your  proceedings ;  go  on  a  God's  name."  "  I  have 
done,"  he  says  some  years  afterwards,  "  with  expecting 
of  Thorough  on  this  side."  * 

It  is  evident  that  the  remissness  of  those  with  whom 
ho  was  joined  in  the  administration,  in  not  adopting  or 
enforcing  sufficiently  energetic  measures,  is  the  subject 
of  the  archbishop's  complaint.  Neither  ho  nor  Strafford 
loved  the  treasurer  Weston,  nor  lord  Cottingtou,  both 
of  whom  had  a  considerable  weight  in  the  council. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  respects  the 
Thorough  system  was  disregarded.  He  cannot  allude  to 
fho  churoh,  which  he  absolutely  governed  through  the 
liigh-commisHion  court.  The  inadequate  punishments, 
a-s  ho  thought  them,  imposed  on  the  refractory,  formed 

*  StrftfTord  l>«tt«r*,  I.  16S.  Incfflolent  syitem    of   Uic  rtct   of  the 

'  I'.  .'120.     In  uUiftr  Inttnre  Uioy  oim.  <'<iuncll,  unleM  it  i*  a  personal  ntcknain* 

pUIn  of  what  thry  nail  th«  Iiuljr  Mont,  for  Woiton. 

•vhWi  t*em«  10  bo  a  'nne  word  for  tW 
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a  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  his  grievance.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  great  aim  of  these  two  persons  was  to 
effect  the  subjugation  of  the  common  lawyers.  Some 
sort  of  tenderness  for  those  constitutional  privileges,  so 
indissolubly  interwoven  with  the  laws  they  administered, 
adhered  to  the  judges,  even  while  they  made  great 
sacrifices  of  their  integrity  at  the  instigation  of  the 
crown.  In  the  case  of  habeas  corpus,  in  that  of  ship- 
money,  we  find  many  of  them  display  a  kind  of  half- 
compliance,  a  reservation,  a  distinction,  an  anxiety  to 
rest  on  precedents,  which,  though  it  did  not  save  their 
credit  with  the  public,  impaired  it  at  court.  On  some 
more  fortunate  occasions,  as  we  have  seen,  they  even 
manifested  a  good  deal  of  firmness  in  resisting  what  was 
urged  on  them.  Chiefly,  however,  in  matter  of  prohibi- 
tions issuing  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  they  were 
uniformly  tenacious  of  their  jurisdiction.  Nothing  could 
expose  them  more  to  Laud's  ill-will.  I  should  not 
deem  it  improbable  that  he  had  fonned,  or  rather  adopted 
from  the  canonists,  a  plan,  not  only  of  rendering  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  independent,  but  of  extending 
it  to  all  civil  causes,  imless  perhaps  in  questions  of 
freehold.'' 


y  The  bishops,  before  the  Reformation,  sequence  i  for  it  is  still  true  that  ecdesi- 

issued  process  from  their  courts  in  their  astical  Joritdiction,  according  to  the  law, 

own  names.  By  the  statute  of  1  Edw.  VI.  emanates  from  the  crown ;  nor  does  any- 

c.  2,  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  de-  thing  turn  on  the  issuing  of  process  In 

dared  to  be  immediately  from  the  crown ;  the  bishop's  name,  any  more  than  on  the 

and  it  is  directed  that  persons  exercising  holding  oonrts-baron  in  the  name  of  tha 

it  shall  use  the  king's  arms  in  their  seal,  lord.    In  Ireland,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

and  no  other.    This  was  repealed  under  the  king's  name  is  use<"  in  ecclesiastical 

Mary ;  but  her  act  is  itself  repealed  by  1  proceedings.    Land,  in  Lis  famous  speech 

Jac.  I.  c  25,  }  48.    This  seems  to  revire  in  the  star-chamber,  1637,  and  again  on 

the  a£t  of  Edward.    The  spiritual  courts,  his  trial,  asserts   episcopal  Jorisdictico 

however,  continued  to  issue  process  in  (except  what  is  called  in  forocontentiosoy 

the  bishop's  name,  and  with  his  seal.  On  to  be  of  divine  right;    a  doctrine  not 

some  difficulty  being  made  concerning  easily    reconcilable    with    the   crowu'« 

this,  it  was  referred  by  the  star-chamber  supremacy  over   all   causes  under  th<» 

to  the  twelve  judges,  who  gave  it  under  statute  of  Elizabeth ;  since  any  spiritual 

their  hands  that  the  statute  of  Edward  censure  may  be  annulled  by  a  lay  tnbu- 

was  repealed,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  nal,  the  commission  of  delegates ;   and 

ecclesiastical  courts  in  this  respect  was  how  this  can  be  compatible  with  a  divine 

agreeable  to  law.    Neal,  689.    Kennet.  authority  in  the  bishop  to  pronounce  It, 

92.    Rush.  Abr.  iii.  340.  Whitelock  says,  seems  not  easy  to  prove.    Laud,  I  have 

p.  S2,  that  the  bishops  all  denied  that  no  doubt,  would  have  put  an  end  to  thii 

they  held  their  jurisdiction   from   the  badge  of  subordination  to  the  crown.  The 

king,  for  which  they  were  liable  to  heavy  judges  in  Cawdrey  s  case,  5  Beports,  held 

penalties.    This  question  is  of  little  con-  a  very  different  language  ;   nor  woiiio 
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The  presumption  of  common  lawyers,  and  the  difiS- 
culties  they  threw  in  the  way  of  the  church  and  crown, 
are  frequent  themes  with  the  two  correspondents.   "  The 
church,"  says  Laud,  "  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of 
the  common  law,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  or  for 
any  man  to  do  that  good  which  he  would,  or  is  bound  to 
do.     For  your  lordship  sees,  no  man  clearer,  that  they 
which  have  gotten  so  much  power  in  and   over  the 
church  will  not  let  go  their  hold;  they  have  indeed 
fangs  with  a  witness,  whatsoever  I  was  once  said  iu 
a  passion  to  have."*     Strafford  replies,    "I   know  no 
reason  but  you  may  as  well  rule  the  common  lawyers  in 
England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and 
mil  do,  in  all  that  concerns  my  master,  at  the  peril  of 
my  head.    I  am  confident  that  the  king,  being  pleased  to 
set  himself  in  the  business,  is  able,  by  his  wisdom  and 
ministers,   to   carry  any  just  and    honourable    action 
through  all  imaginary  opposition,  for  real  there  can  be 
none ;  that  to  start  aside  for  such  panic  fears,  fantastic 
apparitions,  as  a  Prynne  or  an  Eliot  shall  set  up,  were 
the  meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world ;  that,  the  debts  of 
the   cro"mi   being   taken  off,  you  may  govern  as  you 
please ;  and  most  resolute  I  am  that  the  work  may  be 
done  without  bonowing  any  help  forth  of  the  king's 
lodgings,  and  that  it  is  as  downright  a  peccatum  ex  te 
Israel  as  ever  was,  if  all  this  be  not  effected  with  speed 
and    ease."  •— Strafford's    indignation    at    the  lawyers 
breaks  out  on  other  occasions.     In  writing  to  lord  Cot- 
tington  he  complains   of  a  judge   of  assize   who  had 
refused  to  receive  the  king's  instructions  to  the  council 
of  the  North  in  evidence,  and  beseeches  that  he  may  be 
charged  with  this  groat  misdemeanor  before  the  council- 
board.      '*  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  I  disdain  to  see  the 
gownmen  in  this  sort  hang  their  noses  over  the  flowers 
of  the  crown."  **    It  was  his  endeavour  in  Ireland,  as 

£Unb«th  baift  bom*  thii  Hnunption  of  derived  from  the  king.   Vol.  ill.  lOK  778. 

<Im  pnUtM  M  taoMljr  U  CSmtIm,  in  his  'm»  arrogant  oontcinpt  of  the  lawycrt 

pooi^fplriUtd  biflotry,  Memitobavedono.  nianirwt«d  by  liaud  ami  hiH  faction  ol 

StUUogflMt,  tbougb  be  <U«pat«*  at  great  privsU  Ind  to  the  ruin  of  the  great  churob 

IffigCb  tha  doctrin*  of  lord  Cuke,  In  hli  men,  and  of  the  church'  luielf— by  the 

flfib  Btport,  M  to  tbe  extent  of  the  royal  hand*,  chiefly,  of  that  iKiworful  body  they 

•npraoaey  before  the  flrtt  of  KUzabotlj,  bad  Inrolted,  at  Clurciidon   baa  justly 

ftoUyadmlta  that.tlnoe  the  ctatutoof  that  remarked. 

year,  the  aiitliorlty  for  keeping  courta,  In  '  Strafford  Uittcn,  I.  ill. 

wkjar   -anie  (oeveT  thrty  mxy  lie  helil,  u  *  1'  173.                              ^  r,  Ity. 
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woll  as  in  Yorkshire,  to  o])tain  the  right  of  determining 
civil  suits.  "  1  find,"  he  says,  "  that  my  lord  Falkland 
was  restrained  by  proclamation  not  to  meddle  in  any 
cause  between  party  and  party,  which  did  certainly 
lessAi»  his  power  extremely  :  I  know  very  well  the  com- 
mon lawyei's  will  be  passionately  against  it,  who  are 
wont  to  put  such  a  prejudice  upon  all  other  professions, 
as  if  none  were  to  be  trusted  or  capable  to  administer 
justice  but  themselves;  yet  how  well  this  suits  with 
monarchy,  when  they  monopolize  all  to  be  governed  by 
their  year-books,  you  in  England  have  a  costly  expe- 
rience; and  I  am  sure  his  majesty's  absolute  power  Jh 
not  weaker  in  this  kingdom,  where  hitheiio  the  deputy 
and  council-board  have  had  a  stroke  with  them.""  The 
king  indulged  him  in  this,  with  a  restriction  as  to  mat- 
ters of  inheritance. 

The  cruelties  exercised  on  Prynne  and  his  associate -i 
have  generally  been  reckoned  among  the  great  reproaches 
of  the  primate.  It  has  sometimes  been  insinuated  that 
they  were  rather  the  act  of  other  counsellors  than  his 
own.  But  his  lettere,  as  too  often  occurs,  belie  this 
charitable  excuse.  He  expresses  in  them  no  sort  of 
humane  sentiment  towards  these  unfortunate  men,  but 
the  utmost  indignation  at  the  oscitancy  of  those  in 
power,  which  connived  at  the  public  demonstrations  of 
sympathy.  "  A  little  more  quickness," .  he  says,  "  in 
tile  goveiTiment  would  cure  this  itch  of  libelling.  But 
what  can  you  think  of  Thorough  when  there  shall  be 
such  slips  in  business  of  consequence  ?  What  say  you 
to  it,  that  PrjTine  and  his  fellows  should  be  suffered  to 
talk  what  they  pleased  while  they  stood  in  the  pilh.ry, 
and  win  acclamations  from  the  people,  &c .  ^  By  that 
which  I  have  above  written,  your  lordship  will  see  that 
the  Triumviri  will  be  far  enough  from  being  kept  dark. 
It  is  true  that,  when  this  business  is  spoken  of,  some 
men  speak  as  your  lordship  writes,  that  it  concerns  the 
king  and  government  more  than  me.  But  when  any 
thing  comes  to  be  acted  against  them,  be  it  but  the  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence,  in  which  lies  the  honour  and  safety 
of  all  justice,  yet  there  is  little  or  nothing  done,  nor 
shall  I  ever  live  to  see  it  otherwise."  ** 

The  lord-deputy  fully  concuned  in  this  theory  oi 

'  Sirufford  Letters,  i.  'in.    Stt  »•">  P-  '^^-i-  <  Vol  il.  p.  lOO. 
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vigorous  government.  They  reasoned  on  such  subjects 
as  cardinal  Granville  and  the  duke  of  Alva  had  reasoned 
before  them.  "  A  prince,"  he  says  in  answer,  "  that 
loseth  the  force  and  example  of  his  punishments,  loseth 
withal  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominion.  If  the  eyes  of 
the  Triumviri  be  not  sealed  so  close  as  they  ought,  they 
may  perchance  spy  us  out  a  shrewd  turn  when  we  least 
expect  it.  I  fear  we  are  hugely  mistaken,  and  mis- 
apply our  charity  thus  pitying  of  them,  where  we  should 
indeed  much  rather  pity  ourselves.  It  is  strange 
indeed,"  he  observes  in  another  place,  "  to  see  the 
frenzy  which  possesseth  the  vulgar  now-a-days,  and  that 
the  just  displeasure  and  chastisement  of  a  state  should 
produce  gi'eater  estimation,  nay  reverence,  to  persons 
of  no  consideration  either  for  life  or  learning,  than  the 
greatest  and  highest  trust  and  employments  shall  be 
able  to  procure  for  others  of  unspotted  conversation,  of 
most  eminent  virtues  and  deepest  knowledge :  a  grievous 
and  overspreading  leprosy!  but  where  you  mention  a 
remedy,  sure  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  hand  of  every  physi- 
cian ;  the  cure  under  God  must  be  wrought  by  one  Jt)s- 
culapius  alone,  and  that  in  my  weak  judgment  to  be 
effected  rather  by  corrosives  than  lenitives :  less  than 
Thorough  will  not  overcome  it;  there  is  a  cancerous 
malignity  in  it,  which  must  be  cut  forth,  which  long 
since  rejected  all  other  means,  and  therefore  to  God  and 
him  I  leave  it."  * 

The  honourable  reputation  that  Strafford  had  earned 
before  his  apostasy  stood  principally  on  two  grounds : 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  money  with- 
out consent  of  parliament,  and  his  exertions  in  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  which  declared  every  such  exaction  to 
be  contrar}-  to  law.  If  any,  therefore,  be  inclined  to 
palliate  his  arbitrary  proceedings  and  principles  in  the 
executive  administration,  his  virtue  will  bo  brought  to  a 
test  in  the  business  of  ship-money.  If  ho  shall  bo  found 
to  have  given  countenance  and  support  to  that  measure, 
there  must  bo  an  end  of  all  pretence  to  integrity  or 
pstriotifin.  But  of  this  there  are  decisive  proofs.  Ho 
not  only  made  every  exertion  to  enforce  its  payment  in 
YovlcKhiro  during  the  years  ICiJO  and  1 640,  for  which  the 
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peculiar  dangers  of  that  time  might  furnish  some  apo- 
logy, but  long  before,  in  his  coiTespondence  with  Laud, 
speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Hampden,  deploring,  it  seems,  the 
supineness  that  had  permitted  him  to  dispute  the  crown's 
claim  with  impunity.  "  Mr.  Hampden  is  a  great  bro- 
ther [i.  e.  a  puritan],  and  the  very  genius  of  that  people 
leads  them  always  to  oppose,  as  well  civilly  as  ecclesias- 
tically, all  that  ever  authority  ordains  for  them ;  but  in 
good  faith,  were  they  right  served,  they  should  be  whipt 
home  into  their  right  wits,  and  much  beholden  they  should 
be  to  any  one  that  would  thoroughly  take  pains  with 
them  in  that  kind."  '  "In  truth,  I  still  wish,  and  take 
it  also  to  be  a  very  charitable  one,  Mr.  H.  and  others  to 
his  likeness  were  well  whipt  into  their  light  senses ;  if 
that  the  rod  be  so  used  as  that  it  smarts  not,  I  am  the 
more  sorry."  * 

Hutton,  one  of  the  judges  who  had  been  against  the 
crown  in  this  case,  having  some  small  favour  to  ask  of 
Strafford,  takes  occasion  in  his  letter  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  ship-money,  mentioning  his  own  opinion  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  least  possible  offence,  and 
with  all  qualifications  in  favour  of  the  crown ;  com- 
mending even  lord  Finch's  argument  on  the  other  side."" 
The  lord-deputy,  answering  his  letter  after  much  delay, 
says,  "  I  must  confess,  in  a  business  of  so  mighty  im 
portance,  I  shall  the  less  regard  the  forms  of  pleading, 
and  do  conceive,  as  it  seems  my  lord  Finch  pressed, 
that  the  power  of  levies  of  forces  at  sea  and  land  for  the 
very,  not  feigned,  relief  and  safety  of  the  public,  is  a 
property  of  sovereignty,  as,  were  the  crown  willing,  it 
could  not  divest  it  thereof:  Salus  populi  suprema  lex; 
nay,  in  cases  of  extremity,  even  above  acts  of  parlia- 
ment," &c. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  loan  of  1626,  for  re- 
fusing which  Wentworth  had  suffered  imprisonment, 
had  been  demanded  in  a  season  of  incomparably  greater 
difficulty  than  that  when  ship-money  was  levied :  at  the 
one  time  war  had  been  declared  against  both  France 
and  Spain,  at  the  other  the  public  tranquillity  was 
hardly  interrupted  by  some  bickerings  with  Holland. 
In  avowing  therefore  the  king's  right  to  levy  money  in 
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cases  of  exigency,  and  to  be  ihe  sole  judge  of  that  exi- 
gency, he  uttered  a  shameless  condemnation  of  his  former 
virtues.  But  lest  any  doubt  should  remain  of  his  per- 
fect alienation  from  all  principles  of  limited  monarchy, 
I  shall  produce  still  more  conclusive  proofs.  He  was 
strongly  and  wisely  against  the  war  with  Spain,  into 
which  Charles's  resentment  at  finding  himself  the  dupe 
of  that  power  in  the  business  of  the  Palatinate  nearly 
hurried  him  in  1637.  At  this  time  Strafford  laid  before 
the  king  a  paper  of  considerations  dissuading  him  from 
this  course,  and  pointing  out  particularly  his  want  of 
regular  troops.'  "  It  is  plain,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  opinion  delivered  by  the  judges,  declaring  the  law- 
fulness of  the  assessment  for  the  shipping,  is  the  greatest 
sei-vice  that  profession  hath  done  the  crown  in  my  time. 
But  unless  his  majesty  hath  the  like  power  declared  to 
raise  a  land  army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state,  the 
crown  seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home, 
to  be  considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  powers.  Yet 
this  sure  methinks  convinces  a  power  for  the  sovereign 
to  raise  payments  for  land  forces,  and  consequently  sub- 
mits to  his  wisdom  and  ordinance  the  transporting  of 
the  money  or  men  into  foreign  states.  Seeing,  then, 
that  this  piece  well  fortified  for  ever  vindicates  the 
royalty  at  home  from  under  the  conditions  and  restraints 
of  subjects,  renders  us  also  abroad  oven  to  the  greatest 
kings  the  most  considerable  monarchy  in  Christendom; 
seeing,  again,  this  is  a  business  to  be  attempted  and  won 
from  the  subject  in  time  of  peace  only,  and  the  people 
first  accustomed  to  those  levies,  when  they  may  be 
called  upon  as  by  way  of  prevention  for  our  future 
safety,  and  keep  his  majesty  thereby  also  moderator  of 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  rather  than  upon  the  blooding 
evil  of  an  instant  and  active  war;  I  beseech  you,  what 
piety  to  alliances  is  there  that  should  divert  a  great  and 
wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which  loads  so  manifestly,  so 
directly,  to  the  establishing  his  own  throne,  and  the 
secure  and  independent  seating  of  himself  and  posterity 
in  wealth,  strength,  and  glory,  far  above  any  their  pro- 
genitors, verily  in  such  a  condition  as  there  were  no 
more  hereafter  to  be  wished  them  in  this  world  but  that 

'  Sirafford  Lcttvri,  It.  «0. 
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tliey  would  be  very  exact  in  their  care  for  the  just  and 
moderate  government  of  their  people,  which  might 
minister  back  to  them  again  the  plenties  and  oomfons 
of  life,  that  they  would  be  most  searching  and.  severe  in 
punishing  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  of  their  subjects, 
as  well  in  the  case  of  the  public  magistrate  as  of  private 
persons ;  and,  lastly,  to  be  utterly  resolved  to  exercise 
this  power  only  for  public  and  necessary  uses ;  to  spare 
them  as  much  and  often  as  were  possible ;  and  that  they 
never  be  wantonly  vitiated  or  misapplied  to  any  private 
pleasure  or  person  whatsoever?  This  being,  indeed, 
the  very  only  means  to  preserve,  as  may  be  said,  the 
chastity  of  these  levies,  and  to  recommend  their  beauty 
so  far  forth  to  the  subject,  as,  being  thus  disposed,  it  is 
to  be  justly  hoped  they  will  never  grudge  the  parting 
with  their  moneys 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  where  shall  so  great  a 
sum  be  had  ?  My  answer  is.  Procure  it  from  the  sub- 
jects of  England,  and  profitably  for  them  too.  By  this 
means  preventing  the  raising  upon  them  a  land  army 
for  defence  of  the  kingdom,  which  would  be  by  many 
degrees  more  chargeable ;  and  hereby  also  insensibly 
gain  a  precedent,  and  settle  an  authority  and  right  in 
the  crown  to  levies  of  that  nature,  which  thread  draws 
after  it  many  huge  and  great  advantages,  more  proper  to 
be  thought  on  at  some  other  seasons  than  now." 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  with  all  Strafford's 
endeavours  to  render  the  king  absolute,  he  did  not 
Intend  to  abolish  the  use  of  parliaments.  This  was  ap- 
parently the  aim  of  Charles ;  but,  whether  from  remains 
of  attachment  to  the  ancient  forms  of  liberty  surviving 
amidst  his  hatred  of  the  real  essence,  or  from  the  know- 
ledge that  a  well-governed  parliament  is  the  best  engine 
for  extracting  money  from  the  people,  this  able  minister 
entertained  very  different  views.  He  urged  accordingly 
the  convocation  of  one  in  Ireland,  pledging  himself  for 
the  experiment's  success.  And  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
after  praising  all  that  had  been  done  in  it,  "  Happy  it 
were,"  he  proceeds,  "  if  we  might  live  to  seethe  like 
in  England :  everything  in  its  season ;  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  as  necessary  there  be  a  time  to  forget,  as  in  othera 
to  leai-n;  and  howbeit  the  peccant  (if  I  may  without 
offence  so  term  it)  hu  wour  be  not  yet  ■wholly  pufged  forth. 
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yet  do  I  conceive  it  in  the  way,  and  that  once  rightly 
corrected  and  prepared,  we  may  hope  for  a  parliament 
of  a  sound  constitution  indeed;  but  this  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  of  his  majesty's  excellent  wisdom; 
and  this  time  it  becomes  us  all  to  pray  for  and  wait  for, 
and,  when  God  sends  it,  to  make  the  right  use  of  it." "' 

These  sentiments  appear  honourable  and  constitutional. 
But  let  it  not  be  hastily  conceived  that  Strafford  was  a 
friend  to  the  necessary  and  ancient  privileges  of  those 
assemblies  to  which  he  owed  his  rise.  A  parliament  was 
looked  upon  by  him  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  prero- 
gative. Hence  he  was  strongly  against  permitting  any 
mutual  imderstanding  among  its  members,  by  which  they 
might  form  themselves  into  parties,  and  acquire  strength 
and  confidence  by  previous  concert.  "  As  for  restraining 
any  private  meetings  either  before  or  during  parliament, 
saving  only  publicly  in  the  house,  I  fully  rest  in  the  same 
opinion,  and  shall  be  very  watchful  and  attentive  therein 
as  a  means  which  may  rid  us  of  a  great  trouble,  and  pre- 
vent many  stones  of  offence,  which  otherwise  might  by 
malignant  spirits  be  cast  in  among  us."""  And,  acting  oi 
this  principle,  he  kept  a  watch  on  the  Irish  parliament  tc 
prevent  those  intrigues  which  his  experience  in  England 
had  taught  him  to  be  the  indispensable  means  of  obtainhig 
a  control  over  the  crown.  Thus  fettered  and  kept  in 
awe,  no  one  prostuning  to  take  a  lead  in  debate  from  im- 
certainty  of  support,  parliaments  would  have  become 
such  mockeries  of  their  venerable  name  as  the  joint  con- 
tempt of  the  court  and  nation  must  soon  have  annihilated. 
Yet  60  difficult  is  it  to  preserve  this  dominion  over  any 
representative  body,  that  the  king  judged  far  more  dis- 
creetly than  Strafford  in  desiring  to  dispense  entirely 
with  their  attendance. 

The  passages  wliioh  I  have  thus  largely  quoted  will,  I 
truat,  leave  no  doubt  in  any  reader's  mind  that  the  earl  of 
Strafford  wu«  party  in  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.  For  here  are 
not,  as  on  his  trial,  accusations  of  words  spoken  in  heat, 
uncertain  as  to  proof,  and  of  ambiguous  interpretation  ; 
nor  of  actions  variously  reported  and  capable  of  roiho 
explanation ;  hut  the  sincere  unbosoming  of  fixe  hoait  in 
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letters  never  designed  to  come  to  light.  And  il  we  reflect 
upon  this  man's  cool-blooded  apostasy  on  the  first  lure  to 
his  ambition,  and  on  his  splendid  abilities,  which  enhanced 
the  guilt  of  that  desertion,  we  must  feel  some  indignation 
at  those  who  have  palliated  all  his  iniquities,  and  even 
ennobled  liis  memory  with  the  attributes  of  patriot 
heroism.  Great  he  surely  was,  since  that  epithet  can 
never  be  denied  without  paradox  to  so  much  comprehen- 
sion of  mind,  such  ardour  and  energy,  such  courage  and 
eloquence ;  those  commanding  qualities  of  soul,  which, 
impressed  upon  his  dark  and  stem  countenance,  struck 
his  contemporaries  with  mingled  awe  and  hate,  and  still 
live  in  the  unfading  colours  of  Vandyke."  But  it  may  be 
reckoned  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  distrusting  any  one's 
attachment  to  the  English  constitution,  that  he  reveres 
the  name  of  the  earl  of  Straiford. 

It  was  perfectly  consonant  to  Laud's  temper  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  to  extirpate,  as  far  as  in  conduct  of 
him  lay,  the  lurking  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Lau«i  in  the 
Anglican  church.  But  the  course  he  followed  Lcution^ 
could  in  nature  have  no  other  tendency  than  puntans. 
to  give  them  nourishment.  His  predecessor  Abbot  had 
perhaps  connived  to  a  limited  extent  at  some  irregularities 
of  discipline  in  the  puritanical  clergy,  judging  not  ab- 
surdly that  their  scruples  at  a  few  ceremonies,  which  had 
been  aggravated  by  a  vexatious  rigour,  would  die  away 
by  degrees  and  yield  to  that  centripetal  force,  that  moral 
attraction  towards  uniformity  and  obedience  to  custom, 
which  Providence  has  rendered  one  of  the  great  preser- 
vatives of  political  society.  His  hatred  to  popery  and 
zeal  for  Calvinism,  which  \mdoubtedly  were  narrow  and 
intolerant,  as  well  as  his  avowed  disapprobation  of  those 
churchmen  who  preached  up  arbitrary  power,  gained  for 
this  prelate  the  favour  of  the  party  denominated  puritan. 
In  all  these  respects  no  man  could  be  more  opposed  to 
Abbot  than  his  successor.  Besides  reviving  the  prose- 
cutions for  nonconformity  in  their  utmost  strictness, 
wherein  many  of  the  other  bishops  vied  with  their  primate, 

°  Tho    uufavourable  physiognomy  of  May   says,   they  were  all  on  his  H 

Strafford  Is  noticed  by  writers  of  that  The  portraits  by  Vandyke    at   We 

time.    Somers  Tracts,  iv.  231.    It  did  not  worth  and  Petworth  are  well   knoM 

prevent  him  from  jeing  admired  by  the  the    latter   appears    eminently   cbal 
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ho  most  injudiciously,  not  to  say  wickedly,  endeavoured, 
by  innovations  of  his  own,  and  by  exciting  alarms  in  the 
susceptible  consciences  of  pious  men,  to  raise  up  new 
victims  whom  he  might  oppress.  Those  who  made  any 
difficulty  about  his  novel  ceremonies,  or  even  who 
preached  on  the  Calvinistic  side,  were  harassed  by  the 
high-commission  court  as  if  they  had  been  actual  schis- 
matics." The  most  obnoxious,  tS  not  the  most  indefen- 
sible, of  these  prosecutions  were  for  refusing  to  read  what 
was  called  the  Book  of  Sports ;  namely,  a  proclamation, 
or  rather  a  renewal  of  that  issued  in  the  late  reign,  that 
certain  feasts  or  wakes  might  be  kept,  and  a  gi*eat  variety 
of  pastimes  used  on  Sundays  after  evening  service.^  This 
was  reckoned,  as  I  have  already  observed,  one  of  the  tests 
of  puritanism.  But  whatever  superstition  there  might  be 
in  that  party's  judaical  observance  of  the  day  they  called 
tlie  sabbath,  it  was  in  itself  preposterous,  and  tyrannical 
in  its  intention,  to  enforce  the  reading  in  churches  of  this 
licence,  or  rather  recommendation,  of  festivity.  The 
precise  clergy  refused  in  general  to  comply  with  the 
requisition,  and  were  suspended  or  deprived  in  conse- 
quence. Thirty  of  them  were  excommunicated  in  the 
single  diocese  of  Norwich ;  but  as  that  part  of  England 
was  rather  conspicuously  puritanical,  and  the  bishop, 
one  Wren,  was  the  worst  on  the  bench,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  general  average  fell  short  of  this.** 

°  See  the  caacR  of  Workman,  Peter  profanencss.     I^ud    made    tlie    privy 

Smart,  &c.,  In   tlie  common   histories:  council  reprove    tlie  Jud^c,  and  direct 

ItuHliworth,    Rapin,    Ncal,     Macaulay,  him  to  revoke  the  order.    Kennet,  p.  7 1 ; 

Mrodie,  and  even  Hume,  on  one  «ide;  Uushw.  Abr.  ii.  166.    Heylln  says  the 

and  for  what  can  bo  said  on  the  other,  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  against 

^>'llier,  and  Laud's  own  defence  on  bis  Ulchardson's  order,  which  is  one  of  his 

•rial.    A  number  of  persons,  doubtless  habitual  falscluKKls.    See  Rushw.  Abr. 

Inclinini!  to  the  puritan  side,  had  raist-d  ii.  161.    1  must  odd,  however,  that  the 

•  nun  of  money  to  buy  up  improprin-  procluuintioti   was    perfectly  legal,  uiid 

tftiM,  which  they  vested  in  trustees  for  aa-ordlng  to  the  spirit  of  the  late  act, 

th«  parpoM  of  supporting  lecturers;  a  1  Car.  1.  c  1,  for  the  observance  of  tlie 

claw  of  ministers  to  whom  Laud  was  very  Ixird'sday.   It  has  lioon  rather  misrcprc- 

•T«w>.  He  catued  the  parties  to  be  sum-  sented  by  ttiose  who  have  not  atteiidid 

moiMii  before  the  star-chamber,  where  toitallmiutions,  asNralandMr.  Drodle. 

their  aModatlon  wae  diiaoWed,  and  the  Dr.  Ltnganl,    ix    4^2,   hus  8tAU<d   the 

impropriations  already  purchased  were  matter  rightly 

conflscaled  to   the  crown.    Ruahworth,       iNeal,  669;  Rushworth,  Abr.  II.  ifio; 

Abr  ii.  11 ;  Ncal,  1,  666.  ColUor,  768 ;  Hcylin's  Life  of  Uud,  241, 

t  This  originated  In  an  order  made  at  2»0.     'Die    last  writer  extenuates    the 

the  Somerset  aasizes   by  chief  Justice  persecution  by  Wren;  but  it  is  evldnit 

Rlohardson.  at  the  request  of  the  Justices  by  his  uwn  account  that  no  suspensicr. 

of  peore,  for  suppressing  these  feasts,  or  (x-nsure  was  tiikiri  olT  till  the  puitt 

vMcii   |iM<t   led    to  timrli  illw.rVr  hikI  uiifomK'd  iiiid  iw) 'Jie  tjcclaratloiw 
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Besides  the  advantage  of  detecting  a  latent  bias  in  the 
clergy,  it  is  probable  that  the  high-church  prelates  had  a 
politic  end  in  the  Book  of  Sports.  The  morose  gloomy 
spirit  of  puritanism  was  naturally  odious  to  the  young 
and  to  men  of  joyous  tempers.  The  comedies  cf  that 
age  are  full  of  sneers  at  its  formality.  It  was  natural  to 
think  that,  by  enlisting  the  common  propensities  of  man- 
kind to  amusement  on  the  side  of  the  established  church, 
they  might  raise  a  diversion  against  that  fanatical  spirit 
which  can  hardly  long  continue  to  be  the  prevailing 
temperament  of  a  nation.  The  church  of  Rome,  from 
which  no  ecclesiastical  statesman  would  disdain  to  take  a 
lesson,  had  for  many  ages  perceived,  and  acted  upon  the 
principle,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  governments  to  encou- 
rage a  love  of  pastime  and  recreation  in  the  i:)eople,  both 
because  it  keeps  them  from  speculating  on  religious  and 
political  matters,  and  because  it  renders  them  more  cheer 
ful  and  less  sensible  to  the  evils  of  their  condition ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  that  the  opposite  system 
so  long  pursued  in  this  coimtry,  whether  from  a  puri- 
tanical spirit  or  from  the  wantonness  of  petty  authority, 
has  no  such  grounds  of  policy  to  recommend  it.  Thus 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that,  when  the  puritan  party  em 
ployed  their  authority  in  proscribing  all  diversions,  in 
enforcing  all  the  Jewish  rigour  about  the  sabbath,  and 
gave  that  repulsive  air  of  austerity  to  the  face  of  England 
of  which  so  many  singular  illustrations  are  recorded, 
they  rendered  their  own  yoke  intolerable  to  the  youthful 
and  gay ;  nor  did  any  other  cause  perhaps  so  materially 
contribute  to  bring  about  the  Eestoration.  But  mankind 
love  sport  as  little  as  prayer  by  compulsion ;  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  king's  declaration  was  to  produce 
a  far  more  scrupulous  abstinence  from  diversions  on 
Sundays  than  had  been  practised  before. 

The  resolution  so  evidently  taken  by  the  court  to 
admit  of  no  half-conformity  in  religion,  especially  after 
Laud  had  obtained  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  king's 
mind,  convinced  the  puritans  that  England  could  no 
longer  afford  them  an  asyhmi.  The  state  of  Europe  was 
not  such  as  to  encourage  their  emigration,  though  many 
were  well  received  in  Holland.  But,  turning  their  eyes 
tc  the  newly-discovered  regions  beyond  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  they  saw  a  secure  place  of  refuge  from  present 
tyranny,  and  a  boundless  prospect  for  future  hope.  They 
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obtained  from  the  crown  the  charter  of  Massachuselta 
Bay  in  1629.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
chiefly  or  wholly  of  the  independent  sect,  sailed  with  the 
first  fleet.  So  many  followed  ia  the  subsequent  years 
that  these  New  England  settlements  have  been  supposed 
to  have  drawn  near  half  a  million  of  money  from  the 
mother-country  before  the  civil  wars.'  Men  of  a  higher 
rank  than  the  first  colonists,  and  now  become  hopeless 
alike  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  England,  men 
of  capacious  and  commanding  miads,  formed  to  be  the 
legislators  and  generals  of  an  infant  republic,  the  wise 
and  cautious  lord  Say,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
independent  sect ;  the  brave,  open,  and  enthusiastic  lord 
Brook;  sir  Arthur  Haslerig;  Hampden,  ashamed  of  a 
country  for  whose  rights  he  had  fought  alone ;  Cromwell, 
panting  with  energies  that  he  could  neither  control  nor 
explain,  and  whose  unconquerable  fire  was  still  wrapped 
in  smoke  to  every  eye  but  that  of  his  kinsman  Hampden, 
were  preparing  to  embark  for  America,  when  Laud,  for 
his  own  and  his  master's  curso,  procured  an  order  of 
council  to  stop  their  departure.*  Besides  the  reflections 
which  such  an  instance  of  destructive  infatuation  must 
suggest,  there  are  two  things  not  unworthy  to  be  re- 
marked :  first,  that  these  chiefs  of  the  puritan  sect,  far 
from  entertaining  those  schemes  of  overturning  the 
government  at  home  that  had  been  imputed  to  them, 
looked  only  in  1638  to  escape  from  imminent  tyranny  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  views  of  the  archbishop  were  not 
so  much  to  render  the  church  and  crown  secure  from  the 
attempts  of  disaffected  men,  as  to  gratify  a  malignant 
humour  by  persecuting  them. 

These  severe  proceedings  of  the  court  and  hierarchy 
became  more  odious  on  account  of  their  suspected 
leaning,    or    at    least    notorious    indulgence,    towards 


'  Ncal,  p.  546.     1  do  not  know  how  I^ud,   In  a   letter  to  Strufl'urd,  il.  160, 

bo  mnk'-K  hi*  computation.  rompUins  of  men  running  to  New  Rng- 

*  A  prm^lnmatiun,  daU'd  May  I,  le.'SH,  land  when  there  was  a  want  of  them  in 

recltlni;  that  tlio  klnK  wa»  Informed  tliat  Ireland.    And  why  did  they  no,  liut  thiit 

many  penona  went  yearly  to  New  Eng-  any  trackleki  wlldrrnew  urcmed  bott«^ 

Untf  In  Older  to  be  oat  of  Um  iwob  of  than  bla  own  or  hin  Irirnd'a  tyraimy  t 

eoctoriaetlcal  antbority,  oommuida  that  In  tbli  letter  he  Inroonta   that   he^  it 

no  OM  ihalt  pota  without  a  licence  and  a  left  alone  in   the  envious  and  thorny 

tMtiinoolal  of  conformity  from  the  m{«  part  of  the  work,  and  hoa  no  enrruniKe* 

rift«r  «f  hl«  foriMi.    Rymer,  xx.  333.  roaot. 
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popery.  With  some  fluctuations,   according  to  circiuu- 
stances  or  changes  of  influence  in  the  council,   _ 
the  policy  of  Charles  was  to  wink  at  the  domestic  shown  to 
exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  admit  its  j^jeSy" 
professors  to  pay  compositions  for  recusancy  totheu 
which  were    not    regularly    enforced.'     The  '*"«'°'^ 
catholics  willingly  submitted  to  this  mitigated  rigour,  in 
the  sanguine  expectation  of  far  more  prosperous  ^^     ^^^^ 
days.     I  shall,  of  course,  not  censure  this  part  entertained 
of  his  administration.     Nor  can  we  say  that  the  ^^  ^''^^ 
connivance  at  the   resort   of  catholics   to   the  queen's 
chapel  in  Somerset  House,  though  they  used   it  with 
much  ostentation,  and  so  as  to  give  excessive  scandal, 
was  any  more  than  a  just  sense   of  toleration  would 
have  dictated."     Unfoi-tunately  the  prosecution  of  other 
sectaries  renders  it  difficult  to  ascribe  such  a  liberal 
orinciple  to  the    council   of  Charles   I.      It  was  evi- 
dently true,  what  the  nation  saw  with  alarm,   that  a 
proneness  to  favour  the  professors  of  this  religion,  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  religion   itself,    was   at  the 
bottom  of  a  conduct  so  inconsistent  with  their  system  of 
government.     The  king  had  been  persuaded  in  1635, 
through  the  influence  of  the  queen,   and   probably  of 
Laud,"  to  receive  privately,  as  an  accredited  agent  from 
the  court  of  Eome,  a  secular  priest,  named  Fanzani, 
whose  ostensible  instructions  were  to  efiect  a  Mission  of 
reconciliation  of  some  violent  differences  that  Pani*ni. 

t  In  thirteen  years,  ending  with  1640,  Clarendon,    i.  261,    confirms  the  systo 

but  40802.  was  levied  on  recusants  by  matic    indulgence    shown   to   catholics 

process  from  the  exchequer,  according  to  which    Dr.   Lingard  seems,  reluctantlj 

Commons'  Journals,   1  Dec.   1640.     But  and  by  silence,  to  admit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  paid  con-  "  Strafford  Letters,  i.  505, 624  ;  ii.2,  57. 

■ideruble  suras  by  way  of  composition,  *  Heylin,  286.    The  very  day  of  Ab- 

thongh  less   probably  than   in   former  bot's  death  an  offer  of  a  cardinal's  bat 

times.    Lingard,   ix.  424,  &c.,  note  G.  was  made  to  Laud,  as  he  tells  us  in  hit 

Weston   is  said  by  Clarendon  to  have  Diary,   "by  one  that  avowed  ability  to 

offended  tlio   catholics  by  enforcing  pe-  perform   it."    This  was  repeated  some 

nalties  to  raise  the  revenue.    One  priest  days  afterwards ;  Aug.  4th  and  iTth,  1633. 

jnly   was  executed  for  religion   before  It  seems  very  questionable  whether  thl« 

the   meeting    of    the    long    parliament-  came  from  authority.    The  new  primat« 

Hutler,  iv.  97.     And,    though,    for  the  made    a   strange   answer   to   the   first 

salce  of  appearance,   proclamations  for  application,  which  might  well  encourage 

arresting  priests  and  recusants  sometimes  a  second ;  certainly  not  what  might  have 

came  forth,  they  were  always  discharged  been  expected  from  a  steady  protestant. 

in  a  short  time.    The  number  pardoned  If  we  did  not  read  this  in  his  own  Diaiy 

in  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  Ising  is  we  should  not  believe  it.    The  offer  at 

said  to  have  amounted,  in  twenty-nine  least  proves  that  he  was  supposed  capa> 

sountiea  only,  to  11,970.    Neal,  604.—  ble  of  acceding  to  it 
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had  long  subsisted  between  the  secular  and  regular 
cleigy  of  his  commnnion.  The  chief  motive,  however, 
of  Charles  was,  as  I  believe,  so  far  to  conciliate  the  pope 
as  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  had  long  placed  the  catholic  laity 
in  a  very  invidious  condition,  and  widened  a  breach 
which  his  majesty  had  some  hopes  of  closing.  For  this 
pui-pose  he  offered  any  reasonable  explanation  which 
might  leave  the  oath  free  from  the  slightest  appearance 
of  infringing  the  papal  supremacy.  But  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  Kome  to  make  any  concession,  or  even  enter 
into  any  treaty,  that  might  tend  to  impair  her  temporal 
authority.  It  was  better  for  her  pride  and  ambition  that 
the  English  catholics  should  continue  to  hew  wood  and 
draw  water,  their  bodies  the  law's  slaves,  and  their  souls 
her  own,  than,  by  becoming  the  willing  subjects  of  a 
protestant  sovereign,  that  they  should  lose  that  sense  of 
dependency  and  habitual  deference  to  her  commands  in 
all  worldly  matters,  which  states  wherein  their  faith 
stood  established  had  ceased  to  display.  She  gave,  there- 
fore, no  encouragement  to  the  proposed  explanations  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  even  instnicted  her  nuncio 
Con,  who  succeeded  Panzani,  to  check  the  precipitance 
of  the  English  catholics  in  contributing  men  and  money 
towards  the  army  raised  against  Scotland  in  1 639.'  There 
might  indeed  be  some  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  coTirt 
did  not  play  quite  fairly  with  this  body,  and  was  more 
eager  to  extort  what  it  could  from  their  hopes  than  to 
make  any  substantial  return. 

The  favour  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  anti- 
pathy that  every  parliament  had  displayed  towards  them 
not  unnaturally  rendered  the  catholics,  for  the  most  part, 
aasertors  of  the  king's  arbitrary  power.*    This  again  in- 

y  Clsrendoa  State   Paper*,  il.  44.    It  well  aa  in  other  Inrnka.    The  catholici 

la  alwaya  Important  to  dlRtln^nUh  dates,  wore  not  indeed  unanimous  In  the  view 

Bjr  the  year  1639  Uie  court  of  Rome  Uiey  toolc  of  tlio  icing's  prcroRatlve,  which 

Had  lecn  the  fallacy  of  thuM  hopea  ibe  became  of  Importance  In  tlio  controveray 

had  prvrionaly  been  led  to  entertain,  that  u  to  thi;  oath  of  alU'Kianco;  one  party 

the  kinx  and  church  of  England  would  maintaining  that  tlio  Icing  hud  a  right  to 

rntum  t/ihi.TfoUL  'IliU  might  exaaperate  put  hia  own  explanation  on  that  oath, 

hor  against  bim,  aa  it  cerUlnly  did  against  which  waa  more  to  b«  regarded  than  the 

iMtta   btaldea  which,  I  should  anapect  sonMofparliament;  while  another  denied 

th«  iofliWDM  of  Spain  In  tha  oonoUva.  that  they  oould  conscientioualy  admit  tha 

■  Proofli  of  tbb  abound  In  tha  lint  king's  InteiprtUtion  agalnit  what  thoy 

volanw  of  tba  oollcctlon  Just  quoted,  aa  knaw  to  htn  been  the  intvoUon  of  ttlit 
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creased  the  popular  prejudice.  But  nothing  excited  so 
much  alarm  as  the  perpetual  conversions  to  their  faith. 
These  had  not  been  quite  unusual  in  any  age  since  the 
Refonnation,  though  tne  balance  had  been  very  much 
inclined  to  the  opposite  side.  They  became,  however, 
under  Charles  the  news  of  every  day  ;  protestant  clergy- 
men in  several  instances,  but  especially  women  of  rank, 
becoming  proselytes  to  a  religion  so  seductive  to  the 
timid  reason  and  susceptible  imagination  of  that  sex. 
They  whose  minds  have  never  strayed  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  doubt  vainly  deride  such  as  sought  out  the  beaten 
path  their  fathers  had  trodden  in  old  times  ;  they  whose 
temperament  gives  little  play  to  the  fancy  and  sentiment 
want  power  to  comprehend  the  charm  of  superstitious 
illusions,  the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience  in  the  per- 
formance of  positive  rites,  especially  with  privation  or 
suffering,  the  victorious  self-gratulation  of  faith  in  its 
triumph  over  reason,  the  romantic  tenderness  that  loves 
to  rely  on  female  protection,  the  graceful  associations  of 
devotion  Avith  all  that  the  sense  or  the  imagination  can 
require, — the  splendid  vestment,  the  fragrant  censer,  the 
sweet  sounds  of  choral  harmony,  and  the  sculptured 
form  that  an  intense  piety  half  endows  with  life.  These 
springs  were  touched,  as  the  variety  of  human  character 
might  require,  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Romish  priests, 
chiefly  Jesuits,  whose  numbers  in  England  were  about 
250,"  concealed  under  a  lay  garb,  and  combining  the 
courteous  manners  of  gentlemen  with  a  refined  experience 
of  mankind,  and  a  logic  in  whose  labyrinths  the  most 
practical  reasoner  was  perplexed.  Against  these  fasci- 
nating wiles  the  puritans  opposed  other  weapons  from 
the  same  armouiy  of  human  nature  ;  they  awakened  the 
pride  of  reason,  the  stem  obstinacy  of  dispute,  the  names, 

legislatnre  who  imposed  it  A  Mr.  Court-  be  the  appointment  of  a  catholic  bishop 

ney,  who  had  written  on  the  later  side,  in  England ;  a  matter  about  which  thft 

was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  on  pre-  members  of  that  clmrch  have  been  quar. 

text  of  recusancy,  but  really  for  having  relling  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

promulgated   so  obnoxious  an  opinion,  but  too  trifling  for  our  notice  in   this 

P.  258,  et  alibi;  Memoirs  of  Panzani,  place.     More  than  half  Panzani's  Me- 

p.  140.  The  Jesuits  were  much  against  the  molrs  relate  to  it. 

oath,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  threw  all  "  Memoirs  of  Panzani,  p.  207.    This  It 

the  obstacles  they  could  in  tbe  way  uf  a  a  statement  by  father  Leander ;  in  another 

good  nnderstanding  between  the  king  and  place,  p.  140,  they  are  reckoneil  at  360, 

the  pope.    One  reason  was  their  appre-  There  were  about    180  other  regular^ 

|ieu«iuD  that  an  article  of  tbe  treaty  would  and  five  or  fix  hundred  secnUr  prltftik 
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bo  soothing  to  the  ear,  of  free  inquiry  and  private  judg- 
ment. They  inspired  an  abhorrence  of  the  adverse  party 
that  served  as  a  barrier  against  insidious  approaches. 
But  far  different  principles  actuated  the  prevailing  party 
in  the  church  of  England.  A  change  had  for  some  years 
been  wrought  in  its  tenets,  and  still  more  in  its  senti- 
ments, which,  while  it  brought  the  whole  body  into  a 
sort  of  approximation  to  Eome,  made  many  individuals 
shoot  as  it  were  from  their  own  sphere,  on  coming  within 
the  stronger  attraction  of  another. 

The  charge  of  inclining  towards  popery,  brought  by 
one  of  our  religious  parties  against  Laud  and  his  col- 
leagues with  invidious  exaggeration,  has  been  too  indig- 
nantly denied  by  another.  Much  indeed  will  depend  on 
the  definition  of  that  obnoxious  word ;  which  one  may 
restrain  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacj'  in  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  Eoman  see;  while  another  com 
prehends  in  it  all  those  tenets  which  were  rejected  as 
corruptions  of  Christianity  at  the  Eeformation  ;  and  a 
third  may  extend  it  to  the  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical 
observances  which  were  set  aside  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  last  and  most  enlarged  sense,  which  the  vulgar 
naturally  adopted,  it  is  notorious  that  all  the  innovations 
of  the  school  of  Laud  were  so  many  approaches,  in  the 
exterior  worship  of  the  church,  to  the  Roman  model. 
Pictures  were  set  up  or  repaired ;  the  communion-table 
took  the  name  of  an  altar;  it  was  sometimes  niiido  of 
stone ;  obeisances  were  made  to  it ;  the  crucifix  was 
sometimes  placed  upon  it;  the  dross  of  the  officiating 
priests  became  more  gaudy ;  churches  were  consecrated 
with  strange  and  mystical  pageantry.''  Those  petty 
superstitions,  which  would  of  themselves  have  disgusted 
a  nation  accustomed  to  despise  as  well  as  abhor  the 
pompous  rites  of  the  catholics,  became  more  alarming 
from  the  evident  bias  of  some  leading  churchmen  to 
part«  of  the  llomish  theology.  The  doctrine  of  a  real 
presence,  distinguishable  only  by  vagueness  of  definitior. 

b  Kennet,73;  Harrln'iiMfeof  Charlei,  f»mon»   con»ecnitlon  of  St  Catharliie'i 

330;  Collier,  772;  Hrwlle,  11.  224.  note;  Creed  church  In  1831  U  mentioned  by 

Nral,  p.  673,  kr.    \au6,  in  bU  defanoe  Kucbworlb,  Welwood,  and  otbera.   ImvA 

at  III*  trial,  drnlMi  or  extenuAtM  MBMof  Mid  In  hi*  defence  that  he  borrowfd  thr 

thpcharu**.  'nicre  la,  however,  ftall  proof  ceremonlMifyom  Anrtrpwu.wliohad  louttd 

9f  all  that  I  have  aald  In  tiiy  i»xt    The  th<-in  In  H<>mi>  <>I<I  lliiirKy. 
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from  that  of  the  church  of  Eome,  was  generally  held.* 
Montagu,  bishop  of  Chichester,  already  so  conspicuous, 
and  justly  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  Romanising  faction, 
went  a  considerable  length  towards  admitting  the  invo- 
cation of  saints ;  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  lead  natu- 
rally to  the  tenet  of  purgatory,  were  vindicated  by  many ; 
in  fact,  there  was  hardly  any  distinctive  opinion  of  the 
church  of  Rome  which  had  not  its  abettors  among  the 
bishops,  or  those  who  ^v^ote  under  their  patronage.  The 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  which  an  aspiring  clergy 
must  so  deeply  regret,  was  frequently  inculcated  as  a 
duty.  And  Laud  gave  just  offence  by  a  public  declara- 
tion that  in  the  disposal  of  benefices  he  should,  in  equal 
degrees  of  merit,  prefer  single  before  married  priests.'* 
They  incurred  scarcely  less  odium  by  their  dislike  of 
the  Calvinistic  system,  and  by  what  ardent  men  con- 
sti-ued  into  a  dereliction  of  the  protestant  cause,  a  more 


"  In  Bishop  Andrews's  answer  lo  Bel- 
lannine  he  says,  "  Prajsentiam  credimus 
non  minus  quam  vos  veram ;  de  modo 
prtesentiae  nil  temere  deflnlraus."  And 
soon  afterwards,  "  Nobis  voblscum  de 
ol^jecto  convenit,  de  modo  lis  omnis  est 
De  hoc  est,  fide  flnnft  tenemus  quod  sit, 
de  hoc  modo  est,  ut  sit  Per,  sive  In,  sive 
Cum,  sive  Sub,  sive  Trans,  nullum  inibi 
verbum  est."  I  quote  from  Casaubon's 
Kpistles,  p.  393.  This  is,  reduced  to 
j)lain  terms, — We  fully  agree  with  you 
that  Christ's  body  is  actually  present  in 
the  sacramental  elements,  in  tlie  same 
nense  as  you  use  the  word;  but  we  see 
no  cause  for  dPtermining  the  precise 
mode,  whether  by  transubstantiatiou  or 
otlierwise. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  church  of  Kngland, 
ns  evidenced  by  its  leading  ecclesiastics, 
underwent  a  change  in  the  reign  of  James, 
through  Andrews,  Casaubon,  and  others, 
^vho  deferred  wholly  to  antiquity.  In 
fact,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  there 
can  be  but  two  opinions,  neglecting  sub- 
Drdinatf  differences,  on  this  famous  con- 
troversy. It  is  clear  to  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  sulyect  that  the  Anglican 
reformers  did  not  hold  a  local  presence  of 
Clirist's  human  body  in  the  consecrated 
bretid  itself,  independent  of  Uie  conmiuni- 
catit,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  wa.s, 
utra  usnm .  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the 


divines  of  the  latter  school  did  ao.  Thij 
question  is  rendered  intricate  at  first 
sight,  partly  by  the  strong  figurative 
language  which  the  early  reformers  em- 
ployed in  order  to  avoid  shocking  the 
prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  partly  by  the 
incautious  and  even  absurd  use  of  the  word 
real  presence  to  mean  real  abtence ;  which 
is  common  with  modem  theologians. 

[The  phrase  "  real  presence  "  is  never, 
I  believe,  used  by  our  writers  of  the  16th 
age,  but  as  synonymous  with  corporal, 
and  consequently  is  condemned  by  them, 
(^ranmer  calls  it  "  that  error  of  the  real 
presence,"  i.  Ixxv.  Jewel  challenges  his 
adversary  to  produce  any  authority  for 
those  words  from  the  fathers.  I  do  not 
Icnow  when  it  came  into  use ;  probably 
under  James,  or,  it  may  be,  rath.-T 
earlier.] 

J  Heylln's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  212.  He 
probably  imbibed  this,  like  many  other 
of  liis  prejudices,  from  bishop  Andrews, 
whose  epitaph  in  the  church  of  St. 
Saviours  in  Southwark  speaks  of  him  as 
having  received  a  superior  reward  in 
heaven  on  account  of  his  celit>acy ;  coelebs 
niigravit  ad  aureolam  coelestem.  Biog. 
Britannica.  Aureola,  a  word  of  no  clas- 
sical autliority,  means,  in  the  style  ot 
popish  divinity  which  the  author  of  thii 
epitaph  thought  fit  to  employ,  the  crowi 
of  virginity.     See  Pu  Caiige  in  voc. 
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reasonable  and  less  dangerous  theory  on  the  natui-e  and 
reward  of  human  virtue  than  that  which  the  fanatical 
and  presumptuous  spirit  of  Luther  had  held  forth  as  the 
most  fundamental  principle  of  his  Eeformation. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  English  theologians 
were  less  favourable  to  the  papal  supremacy  than  to 
most  other  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  catholic  church. 
Yet  even  this  they  were  inclined  to  admit  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  as  a  matter  of  positive,  though  not 
divine,  institution ;  content  to  make  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  fifth  centitry  the  rule  of  their  bastard 
reform.  An  extreme  reverence  for  what  they  called  the 
primitive  church  had  been  the  source  of  their  errors. 
The  first  reformers  had  paid  little  regard  to  that  autho- 
rity. But  as  learning,  by  which  was  then  meant  an 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  grew  more 
general  in  the  church,  it  gradually  inspired  more  respect 
for  itself;  and  men's  judgment  in  matters  of  religion 
came  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  their  erudition." 
The  sentence  of  the  early  writers,  including  the  fifth  and 
perhaps  sixth  centuries,  if  it  did  not  pass  for  infallible, 
was  of  prodigious  weight  in  controversy.  No  one  in  the 
English  church  seems  to  have  contributed  so  much 
towards  this  relapse  into  superstition  as  Andrews,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  in  this  kind, 
who  may  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  school  wherein 
Laud  was  the  most  prominent  disciple.' 

A  characteristic  tenet  of  this  party  was,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  that  episcopal  government  was  indis- 
I)enflably  requisite  to  a  Christian  church.*    Hence  they 

•  Soe  Life   of  Hammond  In  Words-  In  heaven.— The  court  Is  full  of  It,  for 

worth's  Krcles.  Diography,  vol.  v.  34X  Hiich  doctrine  was   not  nciually  tatipiht 

It  hiid  been  uiinal  to  iitiuly  divinity  In  thfrc."    Sidney,  Lettem,   11.  1H5.     Hnr- 

compcndlnmi,  chiefly  drawn  up  in  tlin  rItiKton  alRu  ceiimiro*  him  for  an  attempt 

aixteentb  century.     KlnR  Jamei  wan  a  to  brlnR  in  nurlcular  confctwloii.     Nu({i» 

great fovourerofantlqulty,  and  prescribed  Aiiti(|ua>,  11.  ig'2.    in  his  own  writings 

th«  itody  of  the  fathers  In  bis  Instnic-  oKuitist  Perron  he  throws  away  a  Rrcat 

tlons  to  tlie  Uulversilles  In  1616.  part  of  what  have  always  lN>(.n  consldtMcU 

I  Andrews  i^ve  scandal  in  the  queen's  tlic  pnitcslant  d<jctrtnes. 

relun  by  prracbing  at  court  "  that  con-  «  Hall,  hlHhop  of  Pixcter,  a  very  eon- 

tritlon,  without  confession  and  al>sr)lation,  siderahle  pcnwin,  wrote  a  treatise  on  tli* 

and  deeds  worthy  of  rap«nt*ncc,  was  not  I>lvinn  Institution  of  Kpiscopacy,  which, 

■uMdent ;  that  the  ministers  bad  the  two  aocordlni;  to  an  analjrslH  Riven  by  Heylln 

kayiof  power  and  l(r.owie<lRe  delivered  and  others  of  itii  lending  |Mmltl»ns,  Is  s<. 

Unto  them  ;  that  whose  slnii  soever  they  much  In  the  t<'eth  uf  Hooker's  I<k:clcst> 

rmnltlvd  upon  earth  sli«uld  b«  remitted  aati(»l  Polity,  tliat  It  might  paH  fur  M 
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treated  the  presbyterians  with  insolence  abroad  and 
severity  at  home.  A  brief  to  be  read  in  churches  for 
the  sufferers  in  the  Palatinate  having  been  prepared, 
wherein  they  were  said  to  profess  the  same  religion  as 
ourselves,  Laud  insisted  on  this  being  struck  out.**  Tlie 
Dutch  and  Walloon  churches  in  England,  which  had  sub- 
sisted since  the  Reformation,  and  which  various  motives 
of  policy  had  led  Elizabeth  to  protect,  were  harassed  by 
the  primate  and  other  bishops  for  their  want  of  conformity 
to  the  Anglican  ritual.'  The  English  ambassador,  instead 
of  frequenting  the  Hugonot  church  at  Chaxenton,  as  had 
been  the  former  practice,  was  instructed  to  disclaim  all 
fraternity  with  their  sect,  and  set  up  in  his  own  chapel 
the  obnoxious  altar  and  the  other  innovations  of  the 
hierarchy.''  These  impolitic  and  insolent  proceedings 
gave  the  foreign  protestants  a  hatred  of  Charles,  which 
they  retained  through  all  his  misfortunes. 

This  alienation  from  the  foreign  chxrrches  of  the 
reformed  persuasion  had  scarcely  so  important  an  effect 
in  begetting  a  predilection  for  that  of  Eome,  as  the  Ian- 


answer  to  it  Yet  it  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  primate's  standard,  who  made 
him  alter  some  passages  which  looked  too 
liice  concessions.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud, 
374 ;  Collier,  789.  One  of  his  offences 
was  the  asserting  the  pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ, which  displeased  the  king  as  well 
as  primate,  though  it  had  been  orthodox 
under  James, 
h  Collier,  764 ;  Neal.  682  ;  Heylin,  288. 
i  Collier,  753;  Heylin,  260. 
.  W  Clarendon,  iii.  366;  State  Papers, 
i.  338.  "  Lord  Scudamore,  the  English 
ambassador,  set  up  an  altar,  &c.,  in  tht 
Laudean  style.  His  successor,  lord 
lA'icester,  spoke  to  the  archbishop  about 
going  lo  Charenton ;  and  telling  him  lord 
Scudamore  did  never  go  thither,  Laud 
answered,  'He  is  the  wiser."  Leicester 
requested  ^.Is  advice  what  he  should  do, 
in  order  to  sift  his  disposition,  being  him- 
self resolved  how  to  behave  in  that  matter 
But  llie  other  would  only  say  that  he  left 
it  to  his  discretion.  I^icester  says,  lie 
had  many  reasons  to  think  that  for  his 
going  to  Charenton  the  archbishop  did 
Iiim  all  the  ill  offices  he  could  to  the 
uing,  representing  him  as  a  puritan,  and 
Ciinsequently  in  his  metliod  an  enemy  to 
luonanhi  ■»'  pncrnnieiil,  tliougli  lie  liutl 
VCl..  li. 


not  been  yery  kind  before.  The  said 
archbishop,  he  adds,  would  not  counte- 
nance Blondel's  book  against  the  usurped 
power  of  the  pope."  Blencowe's  Sidney 
Papers,  261. 

"  To  think  well  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion," says  Northumberland,  in  1640, 
"is  enough  to  make  the  archbishop  an 
enemy ;  and  though  he  cannot  for  shame 
do  it  in  public,  yet  in  private  he  will  do 
Leicester  all  the  mischief  he  can."  Col- 
lins's  Sidney  Papers,  ii.  623. 

Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
Laud  by  those  who  could  not  reasonably 
be  called  puritans,  except  by  such  as  made 
that  word  a  synonym  for  protestant  It 
would  be  easy  to  add  other  proofs.  The 
prosecution  in  the  star  chamber  against 
Sherfield,  recorder  of  Salisbury,  for  de- 
stroying some  superstitious  pictures  in  a 
.;hurch,  led  to  a  display  of  the  aversioTi 
many  of  the  council  entertained  for 
popery  and  their  jealousy  of  the  arch- 
bishop's bias.  They  were  with  difficulty 
brought  to  condemn  Sherfield,  and  passed 
a  sentence  at  last  very  nnlike  those  tu 
which  they  were  accustomed.  Rush- 
worth  ;  State  Trials.  Hum«  misrrpre. 
te:  t»  the  rase. 
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guage  frequently  held  about  the  Anglican  separation. 
It  became  usual  for  otit  churchmen  to  lament  the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  the  Eeformation  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  to  inveigh  against  its  principal  instruments. 
The  catholic  writers  had  long  descanted  on  the  lust  and 
violence  of  Henry,  the  pretended  licentiousness  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  rapacity  of  Cromwell,  the  pliancy  of  Cranmer ; 
sometimes  with  great  truth,  but  with  much  of  invidioup 
misrepresentation.  These  topics,  which  have  no  kind  of 
operation  on  men  accustomed  to  sound  reasoning,  pro- 
duce an  xuifailing  effect  on  ordinary  minds.  Nothing 
incurred  more  oensure  than  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  or  at  least  the  alienation  of  their  endow- 
ments; acts  accompanied,  as  we  must  all  admit,  with 
great  rapacity  and  injustice,  but  which  the  new  school 
branded  -with  the  name  of  sacrilege.  Spelman,  an  anti- 
quary of  eminent  learning,  was  led  by  bigotry  or  sub- 
serviency to  compose  a  wretched  tract  called  the  History 
of  Sacrilege,  with  a  view  to  confirm  the  vulgar  super- 
stition that  the  possession  of  estates  alienated  from  the 
church  entailed  a  sure  curse  on  the  usurper's  posterity. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  king  entertained 
a  project  of  restoring  all  impropriated  hereditaments  to 
the  church. 

It  is  alleged  by  one  who  had  much  access  to  Laud, 
rtiat  his  object  in  these  accommodations  was  to  draw 
over  the  more  moderate  Eomanists  to  the  English  church, 
by  extenuating  the  differences  of  her  faith,  and  rendering 
her  worship  more  palatable  to  their  prejudices."*  There 
was,  however,  good  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  same 
writer's  account,  that  some  leading  ecclesiastics  enter- 
tained schemes  of  a  complete  re-union ; "  and  later  dis- 
coveries have  abtmdantly  confirmed  this  suspicion.  Such 
fichemos  have  doubtless  been  in  the  minds  of  men  not 
inclined  to  offer  every  sacrifice ;  and  during  this  very 
period  Grotius  was  exerting  liis  talonts  (whether  judi- 
ciously or  otherwise  wo  need  not  inquiie)  to  make  some 
sort  of  reconciliation  and  compromise  aj)pear  practicable." 

•"  Heylln'f  Life  ofLdud.  390.  °  [I  »houM  now  think  less  nxvourabljr 

"  Id.  388.     Ttie  pMMge   it  very  re-  or  Grotiuii,   niul   lUKpect  that  he  would 

markable,  bat  too  long  to  be  extrMtcd  ultlnintoly  hiivo  miido  every  sncriflco. 

In  • 'vr/rk  not  directly  ecctetlMtleia.    It  Hco  llUt.  of  l.lt4!rature  of  I6lh,  I6th« 

la  ratneraroMgaotMibatUMMemolrtur  oiid  17th  centuries,  vol.  III.  p.  68  (lint 

i>wiZAni  airard  th«  key.  «dlil<'iO.    luiO.l 
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But  we  now  know  that  the  views  of  a  party  in  the  English 
'jhurch  were  much  more  extensive,  and  went  almost  to 
an  entire  dereliction  of  the  protestant  doctrine. 

The  catholics  did  not  fail  to  anticipate  the  most  favour- 
able consequences  from  this  turn  in  the  church.  The 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  and  many  other  documents,  con- 
tain remarkable  proofs  of  their  sanguine  and  not  un- 
reasonable hopes.  Weston  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Cot 
tiugtou,  were  already  in  secret  of  their  persuasion; 
though  the  former  did  not  take  much  jDains  to  promote 
their  interests.  No  one,  however,  showed  them  such 
decided  favour  as  secretary  Windebank,  through  whose 
liands  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the  court 
of  Rome  by  some  of  its  agents.^  They  exult  in  the 
peaceful  and  flourishing  state  of  their  religion  in  England 
as  compared  with  former  times.  The  recusants,  they 
write,  were  not  molested ;  and  if  their  compositions  were 
enforced,  it  was  rather  from  the  king's  want  of  money 
than  any  desire  to  injure  their  religion.  Their  rites 
were  freely  exercised  in  the  queen's  chapel  and  those  of 
ambassadors,  and,  more  privately,  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich.  The  church  of  England  was  no  longer  exasperated 
against  them  ;  if  there  was  ever  any  prosecution,  it  was 
to  screen  the  king  from  the  reproach  of  the  puritans 
They  drew  a  flattering  picture  of  the  resipiscence  of  the 
Anglican  party ;  who  are  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
in  some  articles,  and  differ  in  others  rather  verbally 
than  in  substance,  or  in  points  not  fimdamental;  who 
hold  all  other  protestants  to  be  schismatical,  and  confess 
the  primacy  of  the  holy  see,  regietting  the  separation 
already  made,  and  wishing  for  re-union ;  who  profess  to 
]iay  implicit  respect  to  the  fathers,  and  can  best  be 
assailed  on  that  side.** 

These  letters  contain,  no  doubt,  a  partial  representa- 
tion ;  that  is,  they  impute  to  the  Anglican  clergy  in 
general  what  was  only  true  of  a  certain  number.     Their 

P  The  Spanish  ambassador  applies  to  as  its  appearing  that  there  was  nothing 

Windebank,  1633,  to  have  a  case  of  books  contraband   or  prohibited."     A   list  of 

restored,  that  had  been  carried  from  the  these  books  follows,  and  is  cnrious.  They 

custom-house    to    archbishop    Abbot. —  consisted   of   English  popish  tracts  by 

"  Now  he  is  dead  I  make  this  demand  wholesale,  intended,  of  course,  for  circn« 

npon  his  effects  and  library  that  they  lation.    Clar.  State  Papers,  66. 

may  be  restored  to  me  ;  as  hig  mt^jesty's  •>  Clarendon  State  Papers,  197,  kc. 
•rdei  at  that  time  was  iiieffeptnal,  ns  well 
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aim  was  to  inspire  the  court  of  Eome  with  more  favoui- 
able  views  of  that  of  England,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  permission  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  least  "^th 
some  modification  of  its  terms.  Such  flattering  tales 
naturally  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Vatican,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  mission  of  Panzani,  who  was  instructed  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  communicate  more  un- 
biassed information  to  his  court  than  coiild  be  expected 
from  the  English  priests.  He  confirmed,  by  his  letters, 
the  general  truth  of  the  former  statements,  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  the  favourable  dis- 
positions of  the  court.  The  king  received  him  secretly, 
but  with  much  courtesy;  the  queen  and  the  catholic 
ministers,  Cottington  and  Windebank,  with  unreserved 
confidence.  It  required  all  the  adroitness  of  an  Italian 
emissary  from  the  subtlest  of  courts  to  meet  their  demon- 
strations of  friendship  without  too  much  committing  his 
employers.  Nor  did  Panzani  altogether  satisfy  the  pope, 
or  at  least  his  minister,  cardinal  Barberini,  in  this 
respect.' 


'  Id.  249.  The  Memoi™  of  Pan- 
cani,  after  furnishing  some  materials 
to  Dodd's  Church  History,  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Berington,  in  1794. 
They  are,  however,  become  scarce,  and 
have  not  been  much  quoted.  It  is 
plain  that  they  were  not  his  own  work, 
but  written  by  some  dependent  or  person 
In  his  confldcnce.  Their  truth,  as  well 
as  authenticity,  appears  to  me  quite  be- 
yond controversy  ;  they  coincide,  in  a 
remarlcable  marmer,  with  all  our  other 
liilunnation;  the  names  and  local  details 
are  particularly  accurate  for  the  work  of 
a  foreigner;  In  short,  they  contain  no 
one  fact  of  any  consequence  which  there 
is  reason  to  distrust  Some  account  of 
tlicm  may  be  found  in  Butler's  Kngl. 
Cutli.  vol,  Iv. 

A  small  tract,  entitled  "  The  I'optr's 
>iundo,"  printed  in  1643,  and  said  U>  be 
fMUidMl  on  Um  Information  of  the  Vene- 
tian MnbMMulor,  is,  as  1  conceive,  derived 
In  some  direct  or  indirect  manner  from 
Uiov)  Meraulrs.  It  Is  rcpubllMbed  in  the 
homers'  Tracts,  voL  Iv. 

Mr.  UutliT  has  pul)liHbcd,  for  the  tlrst 
time,  a  loog  and  Important  extract  tram 
ihn'ianrs  own  report  to  the  pope  ron- 
MHiliitf  lUf  sUte  ul  Uu-  caiholii-  religluii 


in  England.  Mem.  of  Catholics,  iv.  S5. 
He  reckons  them  ot  150,000;  many  of 
them,  however,  continuing  so  outwardly 
to  live  OS  not  to  be  known  for  such, 
among  whom  are  many  of  the  first  no- 
bility. From  them  the  neighbouring 
catholics  have  no  means  of  bearing  mass 
or  going  to  tlie  socramenta.  Others, 
more  bold,  give  opportunity,  more  or 
less,  to  their  poorer  neighbours  to  prac- 
tise their  duty.  Hesidcs  these  there  are 
others,  who,  apprehensive  of  losing  their 
property  or  places,  live  in  appearance  as 
protestants,  titko  tlie  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  frequent  the  churches,  and 
speak  occasionally  against  catholics ;  yet 
in  their  hearts  are  such,  and  sometimes 
keep  priests  in  their  houses,  that  they 
may  not  be  without  help  if  necessary. 
Among  them  lie  includes  some  of  the 
first  n<jbllity,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  many  of  ev(>ry  rank.  While  he  was 
In  liOndon,  almost  all  the  nobility  who 
died,  Utough  reputed  protestants,  died 
catholics.  The  bishops  are  protcHtunU, 
except  four,  Durham,  Sulishury,  lUM-hes- 
ter,  and  Oxford,  who  arc  puritans.  TIm> 
Utter  ari<  most  nimii-roUH  among  tlie 
people,  and  are  more  hatvil  liy  mudurale 
priif*i«tils  Ihui)  are  tite  catholics.    A 
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During  the  residence  of  Panzani  in  England,  an  extra- 
jrdinary  negotiation  was  commenced  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  church  of  England  with  that  of  Rome ;  and, 
as  this  &ct,  though  unquestionable,  is  very  little  known, 
I  may  not  be  thought  to  digress  in  taking  particular 
notice  of  it.  Windebank  and  lord  Cottington  were  the 
first  movers  in  that  business ;  both  calling  themselves  to 
Panzani  catholics,  as  in  fact  they  were,  but  claiming  all 
those  concessions  from  the  see  of  Eome  which  had  been 
sometimes  held  out  in  the  preceding  century.  Bishop 
Montagu  soon  made  himself  a  party,  and  had  intrigue 
several  interviews  with  Panzani.  He  professed  ^wsbop 
the  strongest  desire  for  a  union,  and  added,  that  wuh  psn- 
he  was  satisfied  both  the  archbishops,  the  bishop  *""*• 
of  London,  and  several  others  of  that  order,  besides 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ;  there 
being  no  method  of  ending  controversies  but  by  recur- 
ring to  some  centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  For  himself, 
he  knew  no  tenet  of  the  Eoman  chuich  to  which  he 
would  not  subscribe,  unless  it  were  that  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  though  he  had  some  scruples  as  to  communion 
in  one  kind.  But  a  congress  of  moderate  and  learned 
men,  chosen  on  each  side,  might  reduce  the  disputed 
points  into  small  compass,  and  confer  tipon  them. 

This   overture  being  communicated  to  Eome  by  its 
agent,  was,  of  course,  too  tempting  to  be  disregarded, 

great  change  is  apparent  In  books  and  possible,  a  general  order  from  the  king  to 

sermons  compared   with  former  times;  restrain  the  pursuivants;  ami  the  business 

auricular  confession  praised,  images  well  was  put  Into  the  bands  of  some  council, 

spoken  of,  and  altars.  The  pope  is  owned  lors,  but  not  settled  at  his  departure, 

as  patriarch  of  the  West ;  and  wishes  are  'i'he  oath  of  allegiance  divided  the  eccle- 

expressed  for  re-union.    The  queen  has  siastics,  the  major  part  refusing  to  take 

a  public  chapel  besides  her  private  one,  it.    After  a  good  deal  about  the  appoiat- 

where  service  is  celebrated  with  much  ment  of  a  catholic  bishop  in  England,  ho 

pomp :  also  the  ambasshdors ;  and  there  mentions   father  Davenport    or   Sancta 

are  others  in  London.    The  laws  apainst  Clara's    book,    entitled    Deus,    Natura, 

recusants    are    much    relaxed;    though  Gratia,   with  which  the  king,  he  says, 

sometimes  the  king,  being  in  want  of  had  been  pleased,  and  was  therefore  dis- 

money,  takes  one-third  of  Iheir  incomes  appointed  at  finding  it  put  in  the  Index 

by  way  of  composition.     The  catholics  K.xpurgatorius  at  Rome.  —  This   book, 

are  yet  molestt'd  by  the  pursuivants,  who  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  was 

enter  their  houses  in  search  of  priests  or  an  attempt  to  show  the  compatibility  of 

sacred  vessels ;  and  though  this  evil  was  the  Anglican  doctrines  with  those  of  tlie 

not  much  felt  while  he  was  m  London,  catholic  church ;  the  usual  trick  of  popish 

th$y  might  be  set  at  work  at  any  time,  intriguers    See  an  abstract  of  it  in  i>{X\r 

Ho  dctrrminBd  tbewfore   to  nbt.iin,  if  lingfleefs  WurUs.  vol.  v  p    178. 
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though  too  ambiguous  to  be  snatched  at.  The  re-union 
of  England  to  the  catholic  church,  in  itself  a  most  im- 
portant advantage,  might,  at  that  particidar  juncture, 
during  the  dubious  struggle  of  the  protestant  religion  in 
Germany,  and  its  still  more  precarious  condition  in 
France,  very  probably  reduce  its  adherents  throughout 
Europe  to  a  proscribed  and  persecuted  sect.  Panzani 
was,  therefore,  instructed  to  flatter  Montagu's  vanity,  to 
manifest  a  great  desire  for  reconciliation,  but  not  to 
favour  any  discussion  of  controverted  points,  which  had 
always  proved  fruitless,  and  which  could  not  be  admitted 
till  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  was  recognised. 
As  to  all  usages  founded  on  positive  law,  which  might 
be  disagreeable  to  the  English  nation,  they  should  receive 
as  much  mitigation  as  the  case  would  bear.  This,  of 
course,  alluded  to  the  three  great  points  of  discipline,  or 
ecclesiastical  institution — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
exclusion  of  the  laity  from  the  eucharistical  cup,  and  the 
Latin  liturgy. 

In  the  course  of  the  bishop's  subsequent  interviews, 
he  again  mentioned  his  willingness  to  acknowledge  the 
pope's  supremacy ;  and  assured  Panzani  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  entirely  of  his  mind,  but  with  a  great  mix- 
ture of  fear  and  caution.*  Three  bishops  only,  Morton, 
Hall,  and  Davenant,  were  obstinately  bent  against  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  the  rest  might  be  counted  moderate.' 
The  agent,  however,  took  care  to  obtain  from  another 
quarter  a  more  particular  account  of  each  bishop's  dis- 
position, and  transmitted  to  Rome  a  report,  which  does 
not  appear.  Montagu  displayed  a  most  unguarded 
warmth  in  all  this  treaty;  notwithstanding  which, 
Panzani  suspected  him  of  still  entertaining  some  notions 

•  If  we  may  bcliove  Heylln,  the  queen  accepted  a  cardlimrg  hat,  and  made  In- 
prevailed  on  I^aud  to  usu  his  Influence  tcrett  for  It.  Ulcncowe's  Sidney  rui)ere, 
with  tlie  king  that  Panzani  might  come  p.  203.  One  biHliop,  Ooodninn  of  Qlou- 
to  lyondon,  promliing  to  be  bis  friend.  ceflter,wainndoubtcdly  a  Roman  catholic, 
Lire  of  I^aud,  286.  and  died  in  that  cmnmunlon.  He  refuaed, 

>  I*.  346.    It  may  Mem  extraordinary  for  a  long  time,  to  Kubscribe  the  canona 

that  )io  did  not  mention  WitUama;  but  I  of  1040,  on  account  of  one  that  contained 

prMumo  bo  took  that  political  Uibop'a  a  renunciation  of  popery;  but  yicUlod  ni 

■Ml  to  ba  inaincera.   WlUlaina  had  bMD,  lengtli  lor  fvnrorHURiwiiHion.nnd  cliargit) 

while  In  power,  •  great  favourer  of  the  Montagu  with  having  InHtigutcd  hia  re- 

toleration  of  papiata.    If,  Indeed,  a  Mory  ftiaal,    though    hn    Hubtcrlbud   blmaelf. 

ti>ld    of    him,    on    Endymlon    Porter'*  NaUon,  I.  371;  KiihIiw.  Abr.  ill.  IM; 

authority,  in  a  late  work,  be  true,  he  waa  Cotllor,    793;    I^iid'it    defence    on   h/i 

•t  that  time  ■nfllclently  Inrltned  to  have  ulal. 
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incompatible  with  the  catholic  doctrine.  He  l)ehaved 
with  much  greater  discretion  than  the  bishop;  justly, 
I  suppose,  distrusting  the  influence  of  a  man  who  showed 
so  little  capacity  for  a  business  of  the  utmost  delicacy. 
It  appears  almost  certain  that  Montagu  made  too  free 
with  the  name  of  the  archbishop,  dtod  probably  of  many 
others  ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  popish 
party  did  not  entertain  any  sanguine  hopes  of  the  king's 
conversion.  They  expected  doubtless  that,  by  gaining 
over  tlie  hierarchy,  they  should  induce  him  to  follow ; 
but  he  had  evidently  given  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
he  would  precede.  A  few  casual  words,  not  perhaps 
exactly  reported,  might  sometimes  elate  their  hopes,  but 
cannot  excite  in  us,  who  are  better  able  to  judge  than 
his  contemporaries,  any  reasonable  suspicion  of  his  con- 
stancy. Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  at  one 
time  conceive  a  union  to  be  more  practicable  than  it 
really  was." 

The  coui-t  of  Kome,  however,  omitted  no  token  of 
civility  or  good-will  to  conciliate  our  king's  favour. 
Besides  expressions  of  paternal  kindness  which  Urban 
lavished  on  him,  cardinal  Barberini  gratified  his  well- 
known  taste  by  a  present  of  pictures.  Charles  showed 
a  due  sense  of  these  courtesies.      The  prosecutions  of 

"  Henrietta  Maria,  in  her  communi-  aise  peu  a  peu  d'y  conduire  le  roL  Pour 
cation  to  Madame  de  Motteville,  has  the  travaiUer  a  ce  grand  ouvrage,  que  ne 
following  passage,  which  is  not  unde-  paroiswit  au  roi  d'Angleterre  <iue  le  re- 
serving of  notice,  though  she  may  have  tahlissement  parfalt  de  la  litnrgie,  et  qui 
been  deceived : — "  Le  Roi  Jacques  ...  est  le  seul  dessein  qui  ait  etd  dans  le 
composa  deux  livres  pour  la  defense  de  coeur  de  ce  prince,  I'archevSque  de  Can- 
la  fauase  religion  d'Angleterre,  et  fit  re'-  torberl  lul  conseilla  de  commencer  par 
ponse  k  ceux  que  le  cardinal  du  Perron  l'p>osse,  comme  plus  eloignee  du  coeur 
^crivit  centre  lui.  En  defendant  le  men-  du  royaume ;  lui  disant,  que  leur  remue- 
songe,  ilconfutde  I'amour  pourlavdrite,  ment  seroit  moins  a  craindre.  Le  roi, 
et  souhaita  de  se  retirer  de  I'erreur.  Ce  avant  que  de  partir,  voulant  envoyer 
fut  en  voulant  accorder  les  deux  reli-  cette  liturgie  en  I'Kcosse,  I'apporta  un 
gioug,  la  n6tre  et  la  sienne;  mais  il  goir  dans  la  chambre  de  la  reine,  et  la 
mourut  avant  que  d'ex^cuter  ce  louable  pria  de  lire  ce  livre,  lui  disant,  qu'il 
dessein.  Le  Roi  Charles  Stuurd,  son  seroit  bien  aise  qu'elle  le  vit, afin  quelle 
fils,  quand  il  vim  a  la  couronne.  se  sQt  combienils  approchoientdecr^ance." 
trouva  presque  dans  les  memes  senti-  JUcm.  de  Motteville,  i.  242.  A  well- 
mens.  11  avoit  aupres  de  lui  I'arche-  informed  writer,  however,  says  Charle« 
veque  de  Cantorberi,  qui,  dans  son  coeur  was  a  protestant  and  never  liked  the 
etant  trfes-bon  catholique,  inspira  au  roi  catholic  religion.  P.  Orleans,  R^volut. 
eon  maltre  un  grand  ddsir  de  retablir  la  d'Anglet  iii.  35.  He  says  the  same  uf 
liturgie,  croyant  que  s'il  pouvoit  arriver  Laud,  but  refers  to  Vlttorio  Siri  for  ar 
k  ce  point,  il  y  auroit  si  peu  de  dilTerence  opposite  story, 
\le  l»  foi  oi'thodoxe  a  In  leur,  qu  i',  seroit 
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recusants  were  absolutely  stopped,  by  cashiering  the 
pursuivants  who  had  been  employed  in  the  odious  office 
of  detecting  them.  It  was  arranged  that  reciprocal 
diplomatic  relations  should  be  established,  and  conse- 
quently that  an  English  agent  should  constantly  reside 
at  the  court  of  Eome,  by  the  nominal  appointment  of 
the  queen,  but  empowered  to  conduct  the  various  nego- 
tiations in  hand.  Through  the  first  person  who  held 
this  station,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  the 
king  made  an  overture  on  a  matter  very  near  to  his 
heart,  the  restitution  of  tlie  Palatinate.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  of  his  imprudent  tampering  with  Eome 
had  been  considerably  influenced  by  this  chimerical 
hope.  But  it  was  apparent  to  every  man  of  less  tmsound 
judgment  than  Charles,  that  except  the  young  elector 
would  renounce  the  protestant  faith,  he  could  expect 
nothing  from  the  intercession  of  the  pope. 

After  the  first  preliminaries,  wMch  she  could  not 
refuse  to  enter  upon,  the  court  of  Eome  displayed  no 
eagerness  for  a  treaty  which  it  found,  on  more  exact  in- 
formation, to  be  embarrassed  with  greater  difficulties 
than  its  new  allies  had  confessed."  Whether  this  sub- 
ject continued  to  be  discussed  during  the  mi&sion  of 
Con,  who  succeeded  Panzani,  is  hard  to  determine ; 
because  the  latter's  memoirs,  our  unquestionable  au- 
thority for  what  has  been  above  related,  cease  to  afibrd 
us  light.  But  as  Con  was  a  very  active  intriguer  for  his 
court,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  proceeded  in 
the  same  kind  of  parley  with  Montagu  and  Windebank. 
Yet  whatever  might  pass  between  them  was  intended 
rather  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Eoman 
church,  than  to  promote  a  reconciliation  with  that  of 
England,  as  a  separate  contracting  party.  The  former 
has  displayed  so  systematic  a  policy  to  make  no  conces- 
sion to  the  reformers,  either  in  matters  of  belief,  wherein, 
since  the  council  of  Trent,  she  could  in  fact  do  nothing, 
or  even,  as  far  as  possible,  in  points  of  discipline,  as  to 

'  CardlnAl  BtrberinI   wrote   word   to  tlirlr  motlvcR  Tor  It,  aiid  that  tho  whole 

nmuni,  Uuit  the  proposal   of  Wliidn-  world  wait  a(;alniit  Uioni  on  tho  flnt  nmn* 

taak  UaH  tb»  chnixib  of  Komo  ihould  tloned  |K>lnta:  p.  173.    This  iit  exactly 

■aertllM  «ommtintoa    in  OM  kind,   tho  what  any  one  mlRht  prpdlct  who  knrw 

otilbaejr  Vt  Um  oLirgy,  ke^  would  never  tlm  Iouk  dlHCtiHiildnN  on  tlio  (.uhJetU  with 

plMM;  that  tiM  Enfi^iah  ought  to  lo<jk  AuHtrta  ond  Kruniu  at  tho  time  of  Um 

bade  on  V^  bread)  tj^«7  ba4  mv]e,  mi  coiirxll  of  Trent. 
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which  she  judged,  perhaps  rightly,  that  her  authority 
would  be  impaired  by  the  precedent  of  concession  with- 
out any  proportionate  advantage ;  so  unvaiying  in  all 
cases  has  been  her  detennination  to  yield  nothing  except 
through  absolute  force,  and  to  elude  force  itself  by  every 
subtlety ;  that  it  is  astonishing  how  honest  men  on  the 
opposite  side  (men,  that  is,  who  seriously  intended  to 
preserve  any  portion  of  their  avowed  tenets),  could  ever 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  reconciliation.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  she  manifested  some  alarm  at  the  boasted 
approximation  of  the  Anglicans.  The  attraction  of  bodies 
is  reciprocal ;  and  the  English  catholics  might,  with  so 
much  temporal  interest  in  the  scale,  be  impelled  more 
rapidly  towards  the  established  church  than  that  church 
towards  them.  "  Advise  the  clergy,"  say  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  nuncio  in  1639,  "  to  desist  from  that  foolish, 
nay  lather  illiterate  and  childish,  custom  of  distinction 
in  the  protestant  and  puritan  doctrine ;  and  especially 
this  error  is  so  much  the  greater,  when  they  imdertake 
to  prove  that  protestantism  is  a  degree  nearer  to  the 
catholic  faith  than  the  other.  For  since  both  of  them 
be  without  the  verge  of  the  church,  it  is  needless  hypo- 
crisy to  speak  of  it,  yea,  it  begets  more  malice  than  it 
is  worth."' 

This  exceeding  boldness  of  the  catholic  party,  and 
their  success  in  conversions,  which  were,  in  fact,  less 
remarkable  for  their  number  than  for  the  condition  of 
the  persons,  roused  the  primate  himself  to  some  appre- 
hension. He  preferred  a  formal  complaint  to  the  king 
in  council  against  the  resort  of  papists  to  the  queen's 
chapel,  and  the  insolence  of  some  active  zealots  about 
the  court.'     Henrietta,  who  had  courted  his  friendship, 

y  "  Begets  more  malice"  is  obscure —  It  is  manifest,  by  a  letter  of  Laud  to 

perhaps  it  means  "irritates  the  puritans  Strafford  In  1638,  that  be  was  not  sati^- 

more."    Clar.  Papers,  ii.  44.  fled  with  the  systematic  connivance  at 

'  Heylin,  p.  338  ;   laud's  Diary,  Oct.  recusancy.     Id.  171.    The  explanation  of 

1637  ;  Strafford  Letters,  i.  426.    Garrard,  the  archbishop's  conduct  with  respect  to 

a  dependent  friend  whom  Strafford  re-  tbe  lloman  Catholics  seems  to  be,  that, 

tained,  as  was  usual  with  great  men,  to  with  a  view  of  gaining  them  over  to  his 

tommuuicate  the  news  of  the  court,  fre-  own  hnlf-way  proteslantisim,  and  also  of 

quently  descants  on  the  excessive  bold-  ingratiating  liimself  with  the  queen,  Iw 

ness  of  the  papists.     "  Laud,"  he  sjtys,  had  for  a  linio  gone  along  with  the  tide, 

voL  ii.  p.  74,   "  does  all  he  can  to  bent  till  he  found  there  was  a  real  danger  of 

down  the  general  fear  conceived  of  bring-  Ix'ing  carried  farther  than  he  intended 

lug  on  popery.'    So  in  p.  165  and  mani  This  accounts  for  the  well-known  story 

•tber  places.  told  by  F^vpjyii,  th»t  the  Jesuits  »t  Rom* 
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and  probably  relied  on  his  connivance,  if  not  support, 
b«ems  never  to  liave  forgiven  this  unexpected  attack. 
Ijaud  gave  another  testimony  of  his  unabated  hostility 
to  popery  by  republishing  with  additions  his  celebrated 
conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  a  work  reckoned  the 
great  monument  of  his  learning  and  controversial  acumen. 
This  conference  had  taken  place  many  years  before,  at 
the  desire  and  in  the  presence  of  the  coimtess  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  duke's  mother.  Those  who  are  conversant  with 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  anecdote  must  be  aware,  that 
nothing  was  more  usual  in  the  seventeenth  century  than 
such  single  combats  under  the  eye  of  some  fair  lady, 
whose  religious  faith  was  to  depend  upon  the  victory. 
The  wily  and  polished  Jesuits  had  great  advantages  in 
these  duels,  which  almost  always,  1  believe,  ended  in 
their  favour.  After  fatiguing  their  gentle  arbitress  for  a 
time  with  the  tedious  fencing  of  text  and  citation,  till 
she  felt  her  own  inability  to  award  the  palm,  they  came, 
with  her  prejudices  already  engaged,  to  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  judge ;  and  as  their  adversaries  of  the 
English  church  had  generally  left  themselves  vulnerable 
on  this  side,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  suc- 
cess. Like  Hector  in  the  spoils  of  Patroclus,  our  clergy 
had  assumed  to  themselves  the  celestial  armour  of  au- 
thority ;  but  found  that,  however  it  might  intimidate  the 
multitude,  it  fitted  them  too  ill  to  repel  the  spear  that 
had  been  wrought  in  the  same  furnace.  A  writer  of 
this  school  in  the  age  of  Charles  I.,  and  incomparably 
superior  to  any  of  the  churchmen  belonging  to  it,  in  the 
brightness  and  originality  of  his  genius,  sir  Thomas 
Browne,  whoso  varied  talents  wanted  nothing  but  the 
controlling  supremacy  of  good  sense  to  place  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  our  literature,  will  furnish  a  better  in- 
titance  of  th()  prevailing  bias  than  merely  theological 
writings.  Ho  united  a  most  acute  and  sceptical  under- 
standing with  strong  devotional  Hcnsibility,  the  tempera- 
ment so  conspicuous  in  Pascal  and  Johnson,  and  which 
has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  seek  the  repose  of  implicit 

npuko  of  him  M  their  hltUTOit  enemy,  the   pope'*  legate  Con  and  the  KnRiiik 

He  U  reported   to  have  Mid  that  t)iey  Jeinlte  aitalniit  I>nud,  an(ld('U>cU<d  In  1640 

•nd  the  purltana  were  the  chief  obetaclea  by  one  Andrew  llubcrniloUl,  which  kopm 

to  •  re-unlun  of  the  conrcbet.    There  U  huvo  treaU-d  oh  u  mere  Dctlon.    Uualii 

an  oberuD-  Hiory  of  n  plot  carrtfld  on  by  worth.  111.  'i'J2. 
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faith.  "  Where  the  Scripture  is  silent,"  says  Browne  in 
his  Keligio  Medici,  "  the  church  is  my  text;  where  it 
speaks,  'tis  but  my  coroment."  That  Jesuit  must  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  his  order,  who  would  have  asked  more 
than  a  such  a  concession  to  secure  a  proselyte — the  right 
of  interpreting  whatever  was  written,  and  of  supplying 
whatever  was  not. 

At  this  time,  however,  appeared  one  man  in  the  field 
of  religious  debate,  who  struck  out  from  that  cuiung- 
insidious  track,  of  which  his  own  experience  *o^^- 
had  shown  him  the  perils.  Chillingworth,  on  whom 
nature  had  bestowed  something  like  the  same  constitu- 
tional temperament  as  that  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
except  that,  the  reasoning  power  having  a  greater 
mastery,  his  religious  sensibility  rather  gave  earnestness 
to  his  love  of  truth  than  tenacity  to  his  prejudices,  had 
been  induced,  like  so  many  others,  to  pass  over  to  the 
lloman  church.  The  act  of  transition,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, from  a  system  of  tenets  wherein  men  had  been 
educated,  was  in  itself  a  vigorous  exercise  of  free  specu- 
lation, and  might  be  termed  the  suicide  of  private  judg- 
ment. But  in  Chillingworth's  restless  mind  there  was 
an  inextinguishable  scepticism  that  no  opiates  could 
subdue ;  yet  a  scepticism  of  that  species  which  belongs 
to  a  vigorous,  not  that  which  denotes  a  feeble,  under- 
standing. Dissatisfied  with  his  new  opinions,  of  which 
ho  had  never  been  really  convinced,  he  panted  to 
breathe  the  freer  air  of  protestantism,  and,  after  a  long 
and  anxious  investigation,  returned  to  the  English 
church.  He  well  redeemed  any  censure  that  might  have 
been  thrown  on  him,  by  his  great  work  in  answer  to  the 
Jesuit  Knott,  entitled  The  Eeligion  of  Protestants  a  Safe 
\\'ay  to  Salvation.  In  the  course  of  his  reflections  he 
had  perceived  the  insecurity  of  resting  the  Reformation 
on  any  but  its  original  basis,  the  independency  of  private 
opinion.  This,  too,  he  asserted  with  a  fearlessness  and 
consistency  hitherto  little  known,  even  within  the  pro- 
testant  pale ;  combining  it  with  another  principle,  which 
the  zeal  of  the  early  reformers  had  rendered  them  unable 
to  perceive,  and  for  want  of  which  the  adversary  had 
perpetually  discomfited  them,  namely,  that  the  errors  of 
conscientious  men  do  not  forfeit  the  favour  of  God.  This 
endeaA'our  to   mitigate  the  dread  of  forming  mistaken 
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judgments  iu  religion  runs  throtigli  the  whole  work  of 
Chillingworth,  and  marks  him  as  the  founder,  in  this 
country,  of  what  has  been  called  the  latitudinarian 
school  of  theology.  In  this  view,  which  has  practically 
been  the  most  important  one  of  the  controversy,  it  may 
pass  for  an  anticipated  reply  to  the  most  brilliant  per- 
formance on  the  opposite  side,  the  History  of  the  Varia- 
tions of  Protestant  Churches ;  and  those  who  from  a 
delight  in  the  display  of  human  intellect,  or  from  more 
serious  motives  of  inquiry,  are  led  to  these  two  master- 
pieces, will  have  seen,  perhaps,  the  utmost  strength  that 
either  party,  in  the  great  schism  of  Christendom,  has  been 
able  to  put  forth. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  gained  its  author  the 
epithet  of  immortal,  is  now,  I  suspect,  little  studied  even 
by  the  clergy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  tedious,  when 
read  continuously,  from  the  frequent  recuiTcnce  of  the 
same  strain  of  reasoning,  and  from  his  method  of  fol- 
lowing, sentence  by  sentence,  the  steps  of  his  opponent ; 
a  method  which,  while  it  presents  an  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  controversial  writers,  as  it  heightens  their 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  adversary,  is  apt  to 
render  them  very  tiresome  to  posterity.  But  the  close 
ness  and  precision  of  his  logic,  which  this  mode  of  in 
cessant  grappling  with  his  antagonist  served  to  display, 
are  so  admirable,  perhaps,  indeed,  hardly  rivalled  in  any 
book  beyond  the  limits  of  strict  science,  that  the  study 
of  Chillingworth  might  tend  to  chastise  the  verbose  and 
indefinite  declamation  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
day.  His  style,  though  by  no  means  elegant  or  imagi- 
native, has  much  of  a  nervous  energy  that  rises  into 
eloquence.  Ho  is  chiefly,  however,  valuable  for  a  tnio 
liberality  and  tolerance ;  far  removed  from  indiflference, 
as  may  well  be  thought  of  one  whose  life  was  consumed 
in  searching  for  truth,  but  diametrically  adverse  to  thr»MO 
pretensions  which  seem  of  late  years  to  have  been  m 
gaining  ground  amcmg  the  Anglican  divines. 

The  latitudinarian  principles  of  Chillingworth  appear 

to  have  been  confirmed  by  his  intercourse  with 

"''**■       a  man,  of  whoso  capacity  his  contemporaries 

entertained  so  high  an  admiration,  that  ho  aotjuired  the 

ilistinotive    appellation    of  the   Evor-mcmorablo   John 

llftlcB.    ThJH  lotitiuiony  of  Bo  mnny  inlightotK  •!  mon  u 
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not  to  be  disregarded,  even  if  we  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  writings  of  Hales,  though  abounding  with  marks 
of  an  unshackled  mind,  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  pro- 
mise of  his  name.  He  had,  as  "well  as  Chillingworth, 
borrowed  from  Leyden,  perhaps  a  little  from  Eacow,  a 
tone  of  thinking  upon  some  doctrinal  points,  as  yet 
nearly  unknown,  and  therefore  highly  obnoxious,  in 
England.  More  hardy  than  his  friend,  he  wrote  a  short 
treatise  on  schism,  which  tended,  in  pretty  blunt  and 
unlimited  language,  to  overthrow  the  scheme  of  authori- 
tative decisions  in  any  church,  pointing  at  the  imposi- 
tion of  unnecessary  ceremonies  and  articles  of  faith  as  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  apology  of  separation.  This, 
having  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  (same  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Laud,  who  sent  for  Hales  to  Lambeth,  and  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  opinions  on  that  matter.  Hales, 
though  willing  to  promise  that  he  would  not  publish  the 
tract,  receded  not  a  jot  from  his  free  notions  of  eccle- 
siastical power ;  which  he  again  advisedly  maintained 
in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  now  printed  among  his 
works.  The  result  was  equally  honourable  to  both 
parties  ;  Laud  bestowing  a  canonry  of  Windsor  on  Hales, 
which,  after  so  bold  an  avowal  of  his  opinion,  he  might 
accept  without  the  slightest  reproach.  A  behaviour  so 
liberal  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  rest  of  this  pre- 
late's history.  It  is  a  proof,  no  doubt,  that  he  knew  how 
to  set  such  a  value  on  great  abilities  and  learning,  as  to 
forgive  much  that  wounded  his  pride.  But  besides  that 
Hales  had  not  made  public  this  treatise  on  schism,  for 
which  I  think  he  could  not  have  escaped  the  high-com- 
mission court,  he  was  known  by  Laud  to  stand  far  aloof 
from  the  Calvinistic  sectaries,  having  long  since  em- 
braced in  their  full  extent  the  principles  of  Episcopius, 
and  to  mix  no  alloy  of  political  faction  with  the  philo- 
sophical hardiness  of  his  speculations." 

These  two    remarkable    ornaments   of    the   English 
church,  who  dwelt  apart  like  stars,  to  use  the  fine  ex- 


*  Heylin,  in  his  Life  of  Laud,  p.  340,  to  the  arohbishoi:,  \(%ich  is  fall  as  bold 

tells  this  story  as  if  Hales  had  recanted  as  his  treatise  on  schism,  prores  that 

his  opinions  and  owned  Laud's  supe-  Heylin's  narrative  is  one  of  his  many 

riority  over  him  in  argument.    This  is  wilful  falsehoods;  for,  by  making himsell 

Indicrons,  considering  the  relative  abili-  a  witness  to  the  pretended  circumstances 

H«t  of  the  two  men.    And  Hales's  letter  be  liaa  precluded  the  excuse  of  error. 
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pression  of  a  living  poet,  from  the  viilgar  bigots  of  both 
her  factions,  were  accnstomed  to  meet,  in  the  society  ol 
some  other  eminent  persons,  at  the  house  of  lord  Falk- 
land, near  Burford.  One  of  those,  who,  then  in  a  ripe 
and  learned  youth,  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  a 
name  in  our  annals  and  our  literature,  Mr.  Hyde,  the 
chosen  bosom-friend  of  his  host,  has  dwelt  with  affectionate 
remembrance  on  the  conversations  of  that  mansion.  His 
marvellous  talent  of  delineating  character — a  talent,  I 
think,  unrivalled  by  any  writer  (since,  combining  tlie 
bold  outline  of  the  ancient  historians  with  the  analytical 
minuteness  of  De  Retz  and  St.  Simon,  it  produces  a 
higher  effect  than  either) — is  never  more  beautifally  dis- 
played than  in  that  part  of  the  memoirs  of  his  life  where 
Faildand,  Hales,  Chillingworth,  and  the  rest  of  his  early 
friends,  pass  over  the  scene. 

For  almost  thirty  ensuing  years  Hyde  himself  be- 
comes  the  companion  of  our  historical  reading, 
of  ciaren-  Seven  folio  volumes  contain  his  History  of  the 
don'8  writ-  Rebellion,  his  Life,  and  the  Letters,  of  which 
a  large  jjortion  are  his  own.  We  contract  an 
intimacy  with  an  author  who  has  poured  out  to  us  so 
much  of  his  heart.  Though  lord  Clarendon's  chief  work 
seems  to  me  not  quite  accurately  styled  a  history,  be- 
longing rather  to  the  class  of  memoirs,''  yet  the  very 

b  It  appears  by  the  late  edition  at  that,  like  many  other  anecdotes,  it  had  a 

Oxford  (1826)  that  lord  Clarendon  twice  considerable  basis  of  truth,  though  with 

altered  bia  Intention  as  to  the  nature  of  various  erroneous  additions,  and  probably 

his  woric,  having  originally  designed  to  wilful  misrepresentations.    It  Is  never- 

write  the  history  of  his  time,  which  he  theless  surprising  tliot  the  worthy  editor 

changed  to  memorials  of  his  own  11  Te,  of  the  original  manuscript  should  say, 

and  again  returned  to  his  first  plan.  The  "  that  the  genuineness  of  the  work  ha* 

eoofequence  has  been  that  there  are  two  rashly,    and    for  party  purposes,  been 

Dunnfcripta  of  the  History  and  of  tho  called  in  question,"  wlien  no  one,  I  be- 

Life,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  are  tran-  llcve.  has  ever  disputed  Its  genuineness ; 

•crlpta  one  from  the  other,  or  contain  tho  and  the  anecdote  to  which  I  have  alluded, 

■am*  general  fact  with  variations.    That  and  to  which,  no  doubt,  he  utludes,  has 

Pftrtof  the  Life,  previous  to  1660,  which  been  by  his  own  Industry  (and  many 

la  not  inserted  In   the  History  of  the  thanks  wo  owe  him  for  it)  perfectly  con* 

Uabelllon,  is  by  no  means  extensive.  Armed  in  subatanoe.    For  though  he  en- 

The  gi'nulne  text  of  the  History  has  dcavonrs,  not  quite  neceMsarlly,  to  excuse 

Mly  bri-n  published  In  1826.    A  story,  or  Justify  tho  original  editors  (who  seem 

as  is  well  known,  obtained  circulation  to  have  oe«n  Rprat  and  Aldrlch,  with  the 

within  tliirty  years  after  Its  first  appear-  sanction  probably  of  lords  Clarendon  and 

Mice,  that  the  manascript  bod  bten  ma-  Rocboster,  th«  historian's  sons)  for  what 

t«i1all]riUt««dorint«rpolat«d.  TbUwo*  tbey  did,   and  aven  singularly  assorts 

foUUnly  dmlad,  and  sappoied  to  b«  that  « Ui«  prcMnt  collation  satisfactorily 

tfboUr  dUprovod.    It  ton*  out  however  proves  that  they  have  in  no  one  instonot 
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reasons  of  this  distinction,  the  long  circumstantial  narra- 
tive of  events  wherein  he  was  engaged,  and  the  slight 
notice  of  those  which  he  only  learned  from  others,  render 
it  more  interesting,  if  not  more  authentic.  Conformably 
to  hximan  feelings,  though  against  the  rules  of  historical 
composition,  it  bears  the  continual  impress  of  an  intense 
concern  about  what  he  relates.  This  depth  of  personal 
interest  united  frequently  with  an  eloquence  of  the  heart 
and  imagination  that  struggles  thiough  an  involved, 
incorrect,  and  artificial  diction,  makes  it,  one  woxild 
imagine,  hardly  possible  for  those  most  alien  from  his 
sentiments  to  read  his  writings  without  some  portion  of 
sympathy.  But  they  are  on  this  accoimt  not  a  little 
dangerous  to  the  soundness  of  our  historical  conclusions ; 
the  prejudices  of  Clarendon,  and  his  negligence  as  to 
truth,  being  full  as  striking  as  his  excellencies,  and 
leading  him  not  only  into  many  erroneous  judgments, 
but  into  frequent  inconsistencies. 

These  inconsistencies  are  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in 
the  first  or  introductory  book  of  his  History,  which  pro- 
fosses  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  before 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament.     It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  defective  part  of  his  work.     A  Anu*iadver. 

J  ,  -i  -     - .   .  sions  on 

strange  mixture  oi  honesty  and  dismgenuous-  Clarendons 
ness  pervades  all  he  has  written  of  the  early  ^g^riwi. 
years  of  the  king's  reign ;  retracting,  at  least 
in  spirit,  in  almost  every  page  what  has  been  said  in  the 
last,  from  a  constant  fear  that  he  may  have  admitted  so 
much  against  the  government  as  to  make  his  readers  im- 
pute too  little  blame  to  those  who  opposed  it.  Thus, 
after  freely  censuring  the  exactions  of  the  crown,  whether 

iid(\ed,  suppressed,  or  altered  any  historl-  general  effect  of  taking  such  liberties 
cal  fact"  (Adver.  to  edit.  1826,  p.  v.),  with  a  work  is  to  give  It  an  undue  credit 
yet  it  is  certain  that,  besides  the  perpetual  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  to  induce 
Impertinence  of  mending  tue  style,  there  men  to  believe  matters  upon  the  writer's 
are  several  hundred  variations  which  testimony,  which  they  would  not  have 
affect  the  sense,  introduced  from  one  done  so  readily  if  his  errors  had  been 
motive  or  another,  and  directly  contrarj-  fairly  laid  before  them  Clarendon  in- 
to the  laws  of  literary  integrity.  The  deed  is  so  strangely  loose  in  expression 
long  passages  inserted  in  the  appendixes  as  well  as  incorrect  in  statement,  that  it 
to  several  volumes  of  this  edition  contain  would  have  been  impossible  to  iTxnove 
surely  historical  facts  that  had  been  sup-  his  laults  of  this  kind  without  writing 
pressed.  And,  even  with  respect  to  sub-  agam  half  the  History  ;  but  it  is  certain 
ordinate  alterations,  made  for  the  purpose  tjiat  great  trouble  was  very  unduly  taKen 
of  softening  traits  of  the  author's  angry  to  lighten  their  imp-ession  rpoa  tb4 
tcraper.  or  corect-ug  his  mistakes,  the  world 
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on  the  score  of  obsolete  prerogative  or  without  any  just 
pretext  at  all,  especially  that  of  ship-money,  and  con 
fessing  that  "  those  foundations  of  right,  by  which  men 
valued  their  security,  were  never,  to  the  apprehension 
and  understanding  of  wise  men,  in  more  danger  of  being 
destroyed,"  he  turns  to  dwell  on  the  prosperous  state  of 
the  kingdom  during  this  period,  "  enjoying  the  greatest 
calm  and  the  fullest  measure  of  felicity  that  any  people 
in  any  age  for  so  long  time  together  have  been  blessed 
with,"  till  he  works  himself  up  to  a  strange  paradox,  that 
"  many  wise  men  thought  it  a  time  wherein  those  two 
adjuncts,  which  Nerva  was  deified  for  uniting,  Imperium 
et  Libertas,  were  as  well  reconciled  as  is  possible." 

Such  wisdom  was  not,  it  seems,  the  attribute  of  the 
nation,  "  These  blessings,"  he  says,  "  could  but  enable, 
not  compel,  us  to  be  happy;  we  wanted  that  sense, 
acknowledgment,  and  value  of  our  own  happiness  which 
all  but  we  had,  and  took  pains  to  make,  when  we  could 
not  find,  ourselves  miserable.  There  was,  in  truth,  a 
strange  absence  of  understanding  in  most,  and  a  strange 
perverseness  of  understanding  in  the  rest ;  the  court  full 
of  excess,  idleness,  and  luxury;  the  country  full  of 
pride,  mutiny,  and  discontent ;  every  man  more  troubled 
and  perplexed  at  that  they  called  the  violation  of  the 
law  than  delighted  or  pleased  with  the  observation 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  charter ;  never  imputing  the  in- 
crease of  their  receipts,  revenue,  and  plenty  to  the  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  merit  of  the  crown,  but  objecting  eveiy 
small  imposition  to  the  exorbitancy  and  tyi-anny  of  the 
government." 

This  strange  passage  is  as  inconsistent  with  other  parts 
of  the  same  chapter,  and  with  Hyde's  own  conduct  at  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  as  it  is  with  all  reasonable 
notions  of  government.'    For  if  kings  and  ministers  may 


"  tUy  that  aiuwen,  by  •  lort  of  pro-  the  nation,  wlillut  other  kingdomt  woni 

pliatlo  •ntidpatlon,  tbU  pMMge  of  Cl«-  embroiled  in  caliunltlo8,  and  Germany 

rrtidon ;— "  Another  lurt   of   OMn,"  h»  ladly  wa*(4><l  by  a  Hlmrp  war,  did  nothhiK 

nxyt,  "mmI  etpedally  lord*  and  Kmlle-  but  applaiKl  the  happliicsx  of  Kngland, 

mvn,  by  whoin    the    preMurea  uf   tb«  and  called  tlume  luiKratcrulfactluuHBplriti 

||iivemm«nt  were  not  innvh  felt,  who  eu>  who  coiniilulnod  of  the  breach  of  lawHand 

jftyed  their  own  plentiful  fortune*,  with  llbertle* ;    that  thu  kliiKiloni  al>ouii(led 

little  or  lnM!n«lble  detrlnieot,  tooklng  no  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kind*  o] 

UrtUi-T  than  their  prr^'nt  nafetyand  pro-  ple«{anr.iea,  more  than  ever,  tliiit  It  wac 

•prrily,  and  the  yat  undiitiirbed  peace  of  for  the  honour  uf  t  people  that  the  nio 
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plead  in  excuse  for  violating  one  law  that  they  have  not 
transgressed  the  rest  (though  it  would  be  difficult  U* 
name  any  violation  of  law  that  Charles  had  not  coni- 
luitted)  ;  if  this  wei-e  enough  to  reconcile  their  subjects, 
and  to  make  dissatisfaction  pass  for  a  want  or  perversion 
of  understanding,  they  must  be  in  a  very  different  pre- 
dicament from  all  others  who  live  within  the  pale  of 
civil  society,  whose  obligation  to  obey  its  discipline  in 
held  to  be  entire  and  universal.  By  this  great  wiiter's 
own  admissions,  the  decision  in  the  case  of  ship-money 
had  shaken  every  man's  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  private  inheritance.  Though  as  yet  not  weighty 
enough  to  be  actually  very  oppressive,  it  might,  and, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Europe,  undoubtedly 
womld,  become  such  by  length  of  time  and  peaceable 
submission. 

Wo  may  acknowledge  without  hesitation  that  the  king- 
dtjm  had  grown  during  this  period  into  remarkable 
prosperity  and  affluence.  The  rents  of  land  were  very 
considerably  increased,  and  large  tracts  reduced  into 
cultivation.  The  manufacturing  towns,  the  seaports, 
became  more  populous  and  flourishing.  The  metropolis 
increased  in  size  with  a  rapidity  that  repeated  ]troclama- 
tions  against  new  buildings  could  not  restrain.  The 
country  houses  of  the  superior  gentry  throughout  Eng- 

narch  should  live  splendidly,  and  not  be  whom  the  king  favoured,  and  too  lr\]urioui 

curbed  at  all  in  his  prerogative,  which  to  his  prerogative ;  that  the  late  partia. 

would  bring  him  into  greater  esteem  with  ment  stood  upon  too  high  terms  with  the 

other  princes,  and  more  enable  him  to  king,  and    that    they   hoped    the    king 

prevail  in  treaties;  that  what  they  suf-  should  never  need  any  more  parliaments, 

fered  by  monopolies  was  insensible,  and  Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  privy- 

not  grievous,  if  compared  with   other  co\msellors  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the 

states;    that  the  duke  of  Tuscany  sat  ancient  language  of  England  when  the 

heavier  upon  his  people  in  that  very  word  liberty  of  the  sulfject  was  named, 

kind ;   that  the  French  king  had  made  But  these  gentlemen,  who  seemed  so  for* 

himself  an  absolute  lord,  and  quite  de-  ward  in  taking  up  their  own  yoke,  were 

pressed  the  power  of  parliaments,  which  but  a  small  part  of  the  nation  (though  a 

had  been  there  as  great  as  in  any  king-  number  considerable  enough  to  make  a 

doiii,  and  yet  that  France  flourished,  and  reformation  hardN  compared  with  those 

the  gentry  lived  well ;  that  the  Austrian  gentlemen   who  were  sensible  of  their 

princes,  especially  in   Sjmin,  laid  heavy  birthrights  and  the  true  interests  of  thr 

uurdens  upon  their  subjects.    Thus  did  kingdom ;   on   which  side  the  common 

many  of  the  English  gentry,  by  way  of  people  in  the  generality  and  the  country 

comparison,  in  ordinary  discourse,  plead  freeholders  stood,  who  would  rationally 

for  their  own  servitude.  argue  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  op- 

"  The  courtiers  would  begin  to  dispute  pressions   that   were  laid  upon  them.' 

against  parliaments,  in  their  ordinary  dis-  Hist,  of  Parliament,  p.  12  (edit.  1812). 
rourse,  that    they  were  cruel   to  those 

yOL.  11,  a 
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land  were  built  on  a  scale  wliicli  their  deBcendants,  even 
in  days  of  more  redundant  affluence,  have  seldom  ven- 
tured to  emulate.  The  kingdom  was  indebted  for  this 
Erosperity  to  the  spirit  and  industry  of  the  people,  to  the 
iws  which  secure  the  commons  from  oppression,  and 
which,  as  between  man  and  man,  were  still  fairly  ad- 
ministered ;  to  the  opening  of  fresh  channels  of  trade  in 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds  (rivulets,  indeed,  as  they 
seem  to  tis  who  float  in  the  full  tide  of  modem  commerce, 
yet  at  that  time  no  slight  contributions  to  the  stream  of 
public  wealth)  ;  but,  above  all,  to  the  long  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  ignorant  of  the  sufferings  of  domestic,  and 
seldom  much  affected  by  the  privations  of  foreign,  war. 
It  was  the  natural  course  of  things  that  wealth  should  be 
progressive  in  such  a  land.  Extreme  tyranny,  such  as 
that  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
turned  back  the  current.  A  less  violent  but  long-con- 
tinued despotism,  such  as  has  existed  in  several  European 
monarchies,  would,  by  the  corruption  and  incapacity 
which  absolute  governments  engender,  have  retarded  its 
advance.  The  administration  of  (yharles  was  certainly 
not  of  the  former  description.  Yet  it  would  have  been 
an  excess  of  loyal  stupidity  in  the  nation  to  have  attri- 
buted their  riches  to  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  the  court, 
which  had  injured  the  freedom  of  trade  by  monopolies 
and  arbitrary  proclamations,  and  driven  away  industrious 
manufacturers  by  persecution. 

If  we  were  to  draw  our  knowledge  from  no  other  book 
than  lord  Clarendon's  History  it  would  still  be  impos- 
riible  fo  avoid  the  inference  that  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  and  more  especially  of  the  church,  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  these  prevailing  discontents. 
At  the  time  when  Laiid  Tinhappily  became  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  "the  general  temper  and  humour  of  the 
kingdom,''  he  tolls  us,  "was  little  inclined  to  the  papist, 
and  less  to  the  puritan.  'J'horo  were  some  late  taxes 
and  impositions  introduced,  which  rather  angered  than 
grieved  the  people,  who  were  more  than  repaid  by  the 
quiet  peace  and  prosperity  they  enjoyed;  and  the 
murmur  and  discont/mt  that  was,  appeared  to  be  against 
the  (!XC08H  of  power  exercised  by  the  crown,  and  sup- 
ptirted  by  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  church 
wA"  not  repineid  at,  nor  the  leant  inclination  to  alter  iiu 
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government  and  discipline  thereof,  or  to  change  the 
doctrine.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  any  considerable 
niimber  of  persons  of  any  valuable  condition  throughout 
the  kingdom  who  did  wish  either ;  and  the  cause  of  so 
prodigious  a  change  in  so  few  years  after  was  too  visible 
from  the  effects."  This  cause,  he  is  compelled  to  admit, 
in  a  passage  too  diffuse  to  be  extracted,  was  the  passion- 
ate and  imprudent  behaviour  of  the  primate.  Can  thei  e 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  personal  prepossessions  which 
for  ever  distort  the  judgment  of  this  author  than  that  he 
should  blame  the  remissness  of  Abbot,  who  left  things 
in  so  happy  a  condition,  and  assert  that  Laud  executed 
the  trust  of  solely  managing  ecclesiastical  affairs  "  in- 
finitely to  the  service  and  benefit  "  of  that  church  which 
he  brought  to  destruction?  Were  it  altogether  true, 
what  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated,  that  in  1633  very 
little  discontent  at  the  measures  of  the  court  had  begun 
to  prevail,  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the  almost 
universal  murmurs  of  1639  to  any  other  cause  than  bad 
government.  But  Hyde,  attached  to  Laud  and  devoted 
to  the  king,  shnink  from  the  conchision  that  his  own 
language  would  afford  ;  and  his  piety  made  him  seek  in 
some  mysterious  influences  of  Heaven,  and  in  a  judicial 
infatuation  of  the  people,  for  the  causes  of  those  troubles 
which  the  fixed  and  uniform  dispensations  of  Providence 
were  sufficient  to  explain.'* 

d  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  incon-  disappointed,   afQicted  at   all   that  liad 

sistent  and  feeble  apologies  for  the  pre-  passed  in  the  last  five  years,  ha  could  not 

rogative  we  read  in  Clarendon's  History  bring  his  mind  back  to  the  state  in  which 

with  his  speech  before  the  lords,  on  im-  it  had  been  at  the  meeting  of  the  long 

peaching  tie  judges  for  their  decision  in  parliament ;  and  believed  himself  to  have 

the  case  of  ship-money.    In  this  lie  speaks  partaken  far  less  in  the  sense  of  abuses 

very  strongly  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  and  desire  of  redress  than  he  had  really 

proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Kolls  and  done.     There  may,  however,  be  reason 

Vassal's  cases,  though  in  his  History  he  to  suspect  that  he  had,  in  some  respects, 

endeavouiB  to  insinuate  that  the  king  gone  farther  in  the  first  draught  of  his 

had  a  right  to  tonnage  and  poundage;  History  than  appears  at  present ;  that  is, 

be  inveighs  also  against  the  decision  in  1  conceive,  that  he  erased  himself  some 

Bateu's  case,  which  he  vindicates  in  his  passages  or  phrases  unfavourable  to  the 

History.    Somers  Tracts,  iv.  302.    Indeed  court.     Let  the  reader  judge  from  th» 

the  whole  speech  is  irreconcileable  with  following  sentence  in  a  letter  to  NichoUa 

the  picture  he  afterwards  drew  of  the  relating  to  his  work,  dated  Feb.  12,1647: 

prosperity  of  England,  and  of  the  un-  — "  1  wiU  off^r  no  excuse  f>A  the  enter* 

reasonableness  of  discontent.  taining  of  Con,  who  came  after  Panzaui, 

The  fact  is,  that  when  he  sat  down  in  and  was  succeeded  by  Rosetti;  which 

Jersey  to  begin  his  History,  irritated,  wasa  basinessof  so  muchfoUy.rrwcrvf 

a  2 
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It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  how  much  longer  the 
Scototrou.  nation's  signal  forbearance  would  have  held 
distrwB  of  °^*'  ^  *^^  Scots  had  not  precipitated  themselves 
the  govern-  into  rebellion.  There  was  still  a  confident  hope 
'^®°'-  that  parliament  must  soon  or  late  be  assembled, 
and  it  seemed  equally  impolitic  and  unconstitutional  to 
eek  redress  by  any  violent  means.  The  patriots,  too, 
had  just  cause  to  lament  the  ambition  of  some  whom  the 
coui-t's  favour  subdued,  and  the  levity  of  many  more 
whom  its  vanities  allured.  But  the  unexpected  success 
of  the  tumultuous  rising  at  Edinburgh  against  the  service- 
book  revealed  the  impotence  of  the  English  government. 
Destitute  of  money,  and  neither  daring  to  ask  it  from  a 
parliament,  nor  to  extort  it  by  any  fresh  demand  from 
the  people,  they  hesitated  whether  to  employ  force  or  to 
submit  to  the  insurgents.  In  the  exchequer,  as  lord 
Northumberland  wrote  to  Strafford,  there  was  but  the 
sum  of  200^. ;  with  all  the  means  that  could  be  devised, 
not  above  IIO.OOOZ.  could  be  raised ;  the  magazines  were 
all  unfurnished,  and  the  people  were  so  discontented  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  projects  daily  imposed  upon 
them,  that  he  saw  reason  to  fear  a  great  part  of  them 
would  be  readier  to  join  with  the  Scots  than  to  draw 
their  swords  in  the  king's  service."  "  The  discontents 
at  home."  he  observes  some  months  afterwards,  "  do 
rather  increase  than  lessen,  there  being  no  course  taken 
to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction.  The  king's  coffers 
were  never  emptier  than  at  this  timS ;  and  to  us  that 
have  the  honour  to  be  near  about  him  no  way  is  yet 
known  how  he  will  find  means  either  to  maintain  or 
begin  a  war  without  the  help  of  his  people." '  Strafford 
himself  dissuaded  a  war  in  such  circumstances,  though 
hardly  knowing  what  other  course  to  advise,"  Ho 
had  now  awaked  from  the  dreams   of  infatuated  arro- 

'hmt  I  hsTc  mrntloned  it  In  mjr  prolego-  tnR  on  the  conrt,  Uiongh  the  oatholln 

nmM  (of  thotto  diiti'inpnni  and  exorbl*  tlifmiwlvpi  are  cenHurcil  fur  imprudeiico. 

UUMM  tn  government  which  prepared  the  'I'hla  may  luirvo  to  account  for  Bevoral  of 

perjpto  to  iiutnnit  to  the  fury  of  this  par-  Clarendon'*  inooniiiiitencloH,  for  noUilng 

iUmmt),  M  an  offmct  aod  tcaiidal  to  rendert  an  author  ao  Inconsistent  with 

religioD,  In  tb*  mum  dcgra*  that  ship-  himself  as  corrections  mode  in  a  difTeronl 

money  wae  to  liberty  and    property."  ti'mper  of  mind  from  tlint  which  actuaUH) 

SUto  Papers,  II.  .tM.     Hut  when  we  tuni  him  In  the  tlrsl  romixNiitlon. 

to  the  pweefce  in  the  Hlsu>ry  of  the  l(e>  '  HtralTord  U-ttcni,  11.  IHK, 

betllon,  p  tin,  where  this  Is  mentioned,  f  Id.  267. 

we  do  III    ^ihI  a  Hliigle expression  rt>fle<-t-  "  IJ.  19). 
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gance  to  stand  appalled  at  the  perils  of  his  sovereign 
and  his  own.  In  the  letters  that  passed  between  hira 
and  Laud  after  the  Scots  troubles  had  broken  out  w« 
read  their  hardly-concealed  dismay,  and  glimpse*"  A 
"  the  two-handed  engine  at  the  door."  Yet  pride  forbade 
them  to  perceive  or  confess  the  real  causes  of  this  por- 
tentous state  of  afifairs.  They  fondly  laid  the  miscarriage 
of  the  business  of  Scotland  on  failure  in  the  execution, 
and  an  "  over-great  desire  to  do  all  quietly."  '' 

In  this  imminent  necessity  the  king  had  recourse  to 
those  who  had  least  cause  to  repine  at  his  administration. 
The  catholic  gentry,  at  the  powerful  interference  of 
their  queen,  made  large  contributions  towards  the  cam- 
paign of  1039.  Many  of  them  volunteered  their  per- 
sonal service.  There  was,  indeed,  a  further  project,  so 
secret  that  it  is  not  mentioned,  I  believe,  till  very  lately, 
by  any  historical  writer.  This  was  to  procure  10,000 
regular  troops  from  Flanders,  in  exchange  for  so  many 
recruits  to  be  levied  for  Spain  in  England  and  Ireland. 
These  troops  were  to  be  for  six  months  in  the  king's 
pay.  Colonel  Gage,  a  catholic  and  the  negotiator  of  this 
treaty,  hints  that  the  pope  would  probably  contribute 
money,  if  he  had  hopes  of  seeing  the  penal  laws  repealed ; 
and  observ'es  that  with  such  an  army  the  king  might 
both  subdue  the  Scots,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his 
parliament  in  check,  so  as  to  make  them  come  to  his 
conditions.'  The  treaty,  however,  was  never  concluded. 
Spain  was  far  more  inclined  to  revenge  herself  for  the 
bad  faith  she  imputed  to  Charles  than  to  lend  him  any 
assistance.  Hence,  when,  in  the  next  year,  he  offered 
to  declare  war  against  Holland,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  subdued  the  Scots,  for  a  loan  of  1,200,000  crowns, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  haughtily  rejected  the  pro- 
position.' 

i>  Strafford  Letters,  ii.  260.    "  It  was  such  like."    Laud  answers  in  the  same 

ever  clear  In  my  judgment,"  says  Straf-  strain: — "Indeed,  my  lord,  the  basincsB 

ford,  "  that  the  business  of  Scotland,  so  of  Scotland,  I  can  be  bold  to  gay  without 

well  laid,  so  pleasing  to  God  and  man,  vanity,  was  well  laid,  and  was  a  great 

had  it  been  effected,  was  miserably  lost  in  service  to  the  crown  as  well  as  to  God 

«he  execution ;   yet  could  cever  have  sc  himself.     And  that  it  should  so  fatally 

fatally  miscarried  if  there  had  not  been  fail  in  the  execution  is  a  great  blow  aa 

a  failure  likewise  in  this  direction,  occa-  well  to  the  power  as  honour  of  the  king," 

•ioned  either  by  over-great  desires  to  do  &c.    He  lays  the  blame  in  »  great  degre* 

all  quietly  without  noise,  by  the  state  of  on  lord  Traquair.    P.  264. 

the  business  misrepresented,  by  opportu-  i  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  I*. 

Bities  and  seasons  slipped,  or  by  some  k  Id.  84,  aiic'   \ppendix,  xxvl. 
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The  pacification,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Berwick,  in  the 
summer  of  1639,  has  been  represented  by  several  his- 
torians as  a  measure  equally  ruinous  and  unaccountable. 
That  it  was  so  far  ruinous  as  it  formed  one  link  in  the 
chain  that  dragged  the  king  to  destruction,  is  most  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  was  both  inevitable  and  easy  of  explanation. 
The  treasury,  whatever  Clarendon  and  Hume  may  have 
said,  was  perfectly  bankrupt."  The  citizens  of  London, 
on  being  urged  by  the  council  for  a  loan,  had  used  as 
much  evasion  as  they  dared."  The  writs  for  ship-money 
were  executed  with  greater  difficulty,  several  sheriff's 
willingly  acquiescing  in  the  excuses  made  by  their 
counties. °  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  brother  to  the  earl  uf 
Hertford,  and  a  man,  like  his  brother,  of  very  moderate 
principles,  absolutely  refused  to  pay  it,  though  warned 
by  the  coimcil  to  beware  how  he  disputed  its  legality.^ 
Many  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  headed  by  sir  Marmaduko 
Langdale,  combined  to  refuse  its  payment."*  It  was  im- 
possible to  rely  again  on  catholic  subscriptions,  which 
the  court  of  Eome,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  instigated 
]^)erhaps  by  that  of  Madrid,  had  already  tried  to  restrain. 
ITie  Scots  were  enthusiastic,  nearly  unanimous,  and 
entire  masters  of  their  country.  The  English  nobility 
in  general  detested  the  archbishop,  to  whose  passion 
they  ascribed  the   whole  mischief,   and  feared   to  see 

"  Hume  gays  that  Charles  had  an  ac-  I^cst  it  should  soem  extraordinary  that  I 

cumulated  treasure  of  200,0001.  at  this  sometimes  contradict  lord  Clarendon  on 

time.    I  know  not  hli  authority  for  tlie  the  authority  of  his  own  collection  of 

particular  sum ;  but  Clarendon  prvtciuls  papers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apprise 

tliat  "  the  revenue  had  been  so  well  im-  the  reader  tliat  none  of  these,  anterior 

proved,  and  sowiscly  managed,  that  there  to  the  civil  war,  bad  come  in  his  posses- 

waji  money  in  the  exchequer  proportion-  slon  till  he  had  written  this  part  of  his 

•bio  for  tbe  undertalcinK  any  noble  en-  HiHtory. 

!/erpriMi'     This  is,  at  the  best,  strangely  "  The  grand  Jury  of  Northampton  pre- 

hyp<!rbohcal ;  but,  in  fact,  there  wu  an  ■entc<l  ship-money  aa  a  grievance,    lint 

ab»ilut«wantofeveryttilng.  Ship-money  the  privy-council  wrote  to  the  sheriff 

would  liavf  biM-n  a  still  more  ciTing  tin  that  they  would  not  admit  his  alfected 

ttian  It  was,  if  the  produce  bad  gone  be-  excuneH;  and  if  he  neglected  to  execute 

yund  the  demands  uf  the  state:  nor  wae  the  writ,  a  quick  and  exemplary  rcpam- 

thla  erer  imputed  U>  the  court    This  Is  tlon  would  bis  required  of  bim.    Aushvc 

one  of  lord  Clarendon's  capital  mistakes ;  Abr.  Ill,  83. 

fiir  It  lead*  him  to  s[K!ak  of  the  treaty  of  P  Rushw.  Abr.  ill.  47.    The  king  writes 

Itorwlck  as  a  mnajiiire  that  might  have  In  the  margin  of  WindrlMuik's  loiter,  in- 

bfm  avoided,  and  even,  in  one  place,  to  forming  lilni  of  Seymour's  reftisal,— "  Yon 

nwtIIm  It  to  the  king's  ezoeesive  lenity  must  needs  nuikit  him  an  example,  not 

iiml  aversion  to  shedding  blood ;  wherein  only  by  diNtrcss,  hut,  if  It  bo  poHsiblx,  m 

a  herdof  npertlcUl  writers  have  followed  information  in  some  court,  •■  Mr.  Aiutr- 

itlUL  ney  shnll  advlKo." 

"  Uarwidtm  SUte   Papers,  II.  46,  64  ■•  .siinfToril  l/turs,  II.  3011 
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the  king  become  despotic  in  Scotland.  If  the  teimts 
of  Charles's  treaty  with  his  revolted  subjects  were  un- 
satisfactory and  indefinite,  enormous  in  concession,  and 
yet  affording  a  pretext  for  new  encroachments,  this  is  no 
more  than  the  common  lot  of  the  weaker  side. 

There  was  one  possible,  though  not  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances very  likely,  method  of  obtaining  the  sinews 
of  war — the  convocation  of  parliament.  This  many,  at 
least,  of  the  king's  advisers  appear  to  have  long  desired, 
could  they  but  have  vanquished  his  obstinate  reluctance. 
This  is  an  important  observation :  Charles,  and  he  per- 
haps alone,  unless  we  reckon  the  queen,  seems  to  have 
taken  a  resolution  of  superseding  absolutely  and  for  ever 
the  legal  constitution  of  England.  The  judges,  the 
peers,  lord  Strafford,  nay,  if  we  believe  his  dying  speech, 
the  primate  himself,  retained  enough  of  respect  for  the 
ancient  laws  to  desire  that  parliaments  should  be  sum- 
moned whenever  they  might  be  expected  to  second  the 
views  of  the  monarch.  They  felt  that  the  new  scheme 
of  governing  by  proclamations  and  writs  of  shii^money 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  permanent  in  England. 
The  king  reasoned  more  royally,  and  indeed  much 
better.  He  well  perceived  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for 
another  parliament  so  constituted  as  those  under  the 
Tudors.  He  was  ashamed  (and  that  pernicious  woman 
at  his  side  would  not  fail  to  encourage  the  sentiment) 
that  his  brothers  of  France  and  Spain  should  have 
achieved  a  work  which  the  sovereign  of  England, 
though  called  an  absolute  king  by  his  courtiers,  had 
scarcely  begun.  All  mention,  therefore,  of  calling  par- 
liament grated  on  his  ear.  The  declaration  published 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  last,  that  he  should  account  it 
presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  a  time  to  him  for  calling 
parliaments,  was  meant  to  extend  even  to  his  own  coun- 
sellors. He  rated  severely  lord-keeper  Coventry  for  a 
suggestion  of  this  kind.'  He  came  with  much  leluct- 
ance  into  Wentworth's  proposal  of  summoning  one  in 
Ireland,  though  the  superior  control  of  the  crown  over 
parliaments  in  that  kingdom  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
"  The  king,"  says  Cottington,  "  at  the  end  of  1638,  will 

'  "  The  king  hath  so  rattled  my  lord-  liaments  are  quite  out  of  his  pate."  Co^ 
keop<^r,  that  he  is  now  the  most  pliable  tingtou  to  Strafford,  29th  Oct  1633, ToLi 
mail  in  England,  and  all  thoughts  of  par-    d-  Ml. 
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not  liwir  Oa  a  parliament ;  and  he  is  told  by  a  committee 
of  learned  men  that  there  is  no  other  way." '  This  re- 
pugnance to  meet  his  people,  and  his  inability  to  carry 
on  the  war  by  any  other  methods,  produced  tlie  igno- 
minious pacification  at  Berwick.  But  as  the  Scots, 
grown  bolder  by  success,  had,  after  this  treaty,  almost 
thrown  off  all  subjection,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war,  or 
loss  of  the  sovereignty  over  that  kingdom,  appeared 
necessary  alternatives,  overpowered  by  the  concurrent 
advice  of  his  council,  and  especially  of  Strafford,  he 
issued  writs  for  that  parliament  which  met  in  April 
1640.'  They  told  him  that,  making  trial  once  more  of 
the  ancient  and  ordinary  way,  he  would  leave  his  people 
without  excuse  if  that  shoidd  fail ;  and  have  wherewithal 
to  justify  himself  to  God  and  the  world,  if  he  should  bo 
forced  contrary  to  his  inclinations  to  use  extraordinary- 
means,  rather  than  through  the  peevishness  of  some 
factious  hpirit  to  suffer  his  state  and  government  to  be 
lost." 

It  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  parliament 

which  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  1640,  was  as 

orAprii!"    favourably  disposed  towards  the  king's  service, 

"**'•  and  as  little  influenced  by  their  many  wrongs, 

as  any  man  of  ordinary  judgment  could  expect,"     But 

•  VoL  11.  p.  246.  "  So  by  this  time,"  like  bo  many  other  passages  In  the  noble 
says  a  powerful  writer,  "  all  tlioughu  of  historian.  Is  calculated  rattier  to  mislead 
ever  having  a  parliament  again  was  quite  the  reader.  All  the  principal  men  who 
baiiixlu'd ;  so  many  oppressions  had  been  headed  the  popular  jMirty  in  the  long 
set  on  foot,  so  many  illegal  actions  done,  parliament  were  members  of  this;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  Justify  the  mischiefs  the  whole  body,  so  far  as  their  subsequent 
already  done  was  to  do  that  one  greater;  conduct  shows,  wiui  not  at  all  constituU'd 
to  take  away  the  means  which  were  of  different  elements  from  the  rest;  fori 
ordained  to  redress  thera,  t)ie  lawful  find,  by  comparison  of  the  list  of  thin 
govcniment  of  Knglaiid  liy  parliamenU."  parliament,  In  NalHon's  Collections,  with 
May,  Hintory  of  I'urlliiment,  p.  1 1.  that  of  tlie  long  parliament.  In  the  I'ariiii- 

<  .Sidney  l'a|»er»,   11.  623.     Clarendon  mentary  IllsUiry,  that  eighty,  at  most, 

I'nponi,  11.  HI.  who  had  not  sat  in  tlie  fonner,  took  the 

"  Id.  ibid.    The  attentive  reader  will  covenant;  and  that  seventy-three,  in  the 

not  fall  to  obw-rvc  that  this  is  the  Iden-  same  circumstances,  sat   in   the  king's 

tl<:al  ImiRunge  of  the  famous  advice  im-  convention   at  Cxfurd.     The  dilTerenoo, 

paled  ti)  HtralTord,  though  used  on  another  tlierefore,  was  not  so  much  in  the  men  us 

MCMlon.  in  the  times :  the  bad  administration  and 

*  ll*y.  CUrmdon.  Tba  Utt«r  layi,  bad  succesa  of  1640,  as  well  as  the  dlsso- 
■pM  tiM  dtMolutloti  of  this  parliament,  Intlon  of  the  slmrt  parliament,  having 
—'' It  oould  Mver  be  hoped  that  so  many  greatly  aggravated  the  public  di*<«n- 
•olMr  mm!  diipoMlonale  men  would  ever  tents. 

■Mt  agirin  In  that  place,  or  fewer  who  The  court  had  never  augured  well  «l 
lr«H|tlt  III  piirpoma  with  them."    This,    this  parliament.    "  The  elections."  a«  lord 
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though  cautioTisly  abstaining  from  any  intemperance,  so 
much  as  to  reprove  a  member  for  calling  ship-money  an 
abomination  (no  very  outrageous  expression),  they  suf- 
ficiently manifested  a  determination  not  to  leave  theii 
grievances  uni'edressed.  Petitions  against  the  manifold 
abuses  in  church  and  state  covered  their  table;  Pym, 
Rudyard,  Waller,  lord  Digby,  and  others  more  conspicu- 
ous afterwards,  excited  them  by  vigorous  speeches ;  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  lords,  accord- 
ing to  some  precedents  of  the  last  reign,  on  a  long  list 
of  grievances,  divided  into  ecclesiastical  innovations, 
infringements  of  the  propriety  of  goods,  and  breaches  of 
the  privilege  of  parliament.  They  voted  a  request  of 
the  peers,  who.  Clarendon  says,  were  more  entirely  at 
the  king's  disposal,  that  they  would  begin  with  the 
business  ot  supply,  and  not  proceed  to  debate  on  griev- 
ances till  afterwards,  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege/ 
There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
would  have  insisted  on  redress  in  all  those  particulars 
with  at  least  as  much  zeal  as  any  former  parliament, 
and  that  the  king,  after  obtainiBg  his  subsidies,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  their  remonstrances,  as  he  had  done 
before.'  In  order  to  obtain  the  supply  ho  demanded, 
namely,  twelve  subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years, 
which,  though  unusual,  was  certainly  not  beyond  his 
exigencies,  he  offered  to  release  his  claim  to  ship-money 
in  any  manner  they  should  point  out.  But  this  the  com- 
mons indignantly  repelled.  They  deemed  ship-money 
the  great  crime  of  his  administration,  and  the  judgment 
against  Mr.  Hampden  the  infamy  of  those  who  pro- 
noimced  it.  Till  that  judgment  should  be  annulled,  and 
those  judges  punished,  the  national  liberties  must  be  aa 

Northumberland  writes  to  lord  Leicester  enlighteued  body,  whatever  blunders  one 

«t  J'aris  (Sidney   F'apers,  ii.  641),  "that  or  two  individuals  might  commit    The 

are  generally  made  of  knights  and  bur-  rate  at  which  every  man's  estate  was 

gesses  in  this  kingdom,  give  us  cause  to  assessed  to  a  subsidy  was  perfectly  noto- 

fear  that  the  parliament  will  not  sit  long ;  rious ;  and  tlie  burden  of  twelve  subsidies, 

for  such  as  have  dependence  upon  the  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  was  more  than 

court  are  in  divers  places  refused,  and  the  charge  of  ship-money  they  had  been 

the  most  refractory  persons  chosen."  enduring. 

There  are  some  strange  things  said  by  y  Journals.    Pari.  Hist.    Nalson.    Cl»- 

Clarendor.  of  the  ignorance  of  the  com-  rendon. 

mons  as  to  the  value  of  twelve  subsidies,  •  The  king  had  long  before  said  that 

which  Hume,  who  loves  to  depreciate  the  "  parliaments  are  like  cats  :   they  grow 

knowledge  of   former  times,  implicitly  curst  vUh  age." 
copies.     Hut  tiiey  caoiiol  be  »ru«  "'  thai 
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precarious  as  ever.  Even  if  they  conld  hear  of  a  com- 
promise witli  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  purchasing  their  undoubted  rights,  the  doctrine 
asserted  in  Mr.  Hampden's  case  by  the  crown  lawyers, 
and  adopted  by  some  of  the  judges,  rendered  all  stipu- 
lations nugatory.  The  right  of  taxation  had  been  claimed 
as  an  absolute  prerogative  so  inherent  in  the  crown 
that  no  act  of  parliament  could  take  it  away.  All  former 
statutes,  down  to  the  Petition  of  Eight,  had  been  pros- 
trated at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  by  what  new  compact 
were  the  present  parliament  to  give  a  sanctity  more  in- 
violable to  their  own  ?  ' 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers  that,  while 
the  commons  were  deliberating  whether  to  promise  any 
supply  before  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  what 
measure,  sir  Henry  Vane,  the  secretary,  told  them  that 
the  king  would  accept  nothing  less  than  the  twelve  sub- 
sidies he  had  required ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
parliament  was  dissolved  next  day.  Clarendon,  followed 
by  several  others,  has  imputed  treachery  in  this  to  Vane, 
and  told  ua  that  the  king  regretted  so  much  what  he  had 
done,  that  he  wished,  had  it  been  practicable,  to  recall 
the  parliament  after  its  dissolution.  This  is  confirmed, 
as  to  Vane,  by  the  queen  herself,  in  that  interesting 
narrative  which  she  communicated  to  madame  de  Motte- 
viHe.''    Were  it  not  for  such  authorities,  seemingly  inde- 

*  See  Mr.  Waller's  speech  on  Crawley's  branches  of  the  receipt;  which  others 

impeachment.    Nalson,  ii.  358.  believed  they  would  not  have  the  confi- 

b  Mem.  de  MotteviUe,  i.  238-278.  dence  to  have  attempted,  and  very  few 
P.  Orleans,  It^v.  do  I'Angleterre,  tome  that  they  would  have  had  the  credit  to 
liL,  says  the  same  of  Vane ;  but  bis  tcstl-  have  compassed."  P.  245.  The  word 
mony  may  resolve  Itiielf  into  the  former,  they  Is  as  inaccurate  as  is  commonly  the 
It  Is  to  be  observed  that  ship-money,  cose  with  this  writer's  language.  Butdocs 
which  the  Icing  offered  to  relini|uiHli,  lie  mean  Uiat  the  house  would  not  have 
brought  In  200,UU0l.  a  year,  and  that  the  passed  a  vole  against  sliip-money  i  They 
pr>  poMd  twelve  sulMldies  would  have  hud  already  entered  on  the  suLJect,  and 
am(iiint«d,  at  moat,  to  H4U,000l.,  to  be  Mt-iit  for  records;  and  he  admits  himself 
paid  in  three  years.  Is  it  surprising  that,  tliat  they  were  resolute  againnt  granting 
when  the  house  displayed  an  intention  subsidies  as  a  consideration  for  the  abaii- 
not  to  grant  the  wbola  of  this,  as  appears  donment  of  tliat  grievance.  BesidoH. 
by  Clmrcndon's  own  story,  the  king  and  Ujiit  hinuelf  not  only  inveighs  mobi, 
hU  ad  vlaeritbould  have  ttaooght  It  bettor  severely  In  his  History  against  ship- 
to  break  off  eltoctttier  I  I  see  no  reaion  money,  but  was  himself  one  of  tho  mu- 
for  Imputing  treachery  to  Vane,  even  if  nagen  of  the  impeachment  against  six 
be  did  not  act  merely  by  the  king's  direo-  Judgea  for  their  conduct  in  regard  to  it; 
ticn.  Clarendon  says  he  and  Herbert  and  his  speech  before  tlio  house  of  lonlj 
persoaded  the  king  that  the  houee  "  would  on  that  occasion  is  extant.  KiihIiw.  a  lir 
pate  soch  •  vote  agalnat  ihliKOoney  •■  11,  477.  But  this  Ih  merely  unu  limtaiuat 
wuaid    bUst   that    rcvcnne   and   otlmr  c(  hlM  eternal  lucousUtency 

"It 
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pendent  of  each  other,  yet  entirely  tallying,  I  shouM 
have  deemed  it  more  probable  that  Vane,  with  whom  the 
Bolicitor-general  Herbert  had  concurred,  acted  solely  by 
the  king's  command.  Charles,  who  feared  and  hated  all 
parliaments,  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  scheme  of  calling 
the  present  till  there  was  no  other  alternative ;  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  would  have  left  him  in  a  more  difficult 
situation  than  before  as  to  the  use  of  those  extraordinary 
means,  as  they  were  called,  which  his  disposition  led 
him  to  prefer :  the  intention  to  assail  parts  of  his  admi- 
nistration more  dear  to  him  than  ship-money,  and  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical  novelties,  was  apparent.  Is' or 
can  we  easily  give  him  credit  for  this  alleged  regret  at 
the  step  he  had  taken,  when  we  read  the  declaration  he 
put  forth,  charging  the  commons  with  entering  on  exa- 
mination of  his  government  in  an  insolent  and  audacious 
manner,  traducing  his  administration  of  justice,  rendeiing 
odious  his  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  and  introducing 
a  way  of  bargaining  and  contracting  with  the  king,  as  if 
nothing  ought  to  be  given  him  by  them  but  what  he 
should  purchase,  either  by  quitting  somewhat  of  his 
royal  prerogative,  or  by  diminishing  and  lessening  his 
revenue."  The  unconstitutional  practice  of  committiag 
to  prison  some  of  the  most  prominent  members,  and 
searching  their  houses  for  papers,  was  renewed.  And 
having  broken  loose  again  from  the  restraints  of  law, 
the  king's  sanguine  temper  looked  to  such  a  triumph 
over  the  Scots  in  the  coming  campaign  as  no  prudent 
man  could  think  probable. 

This  dissolution  of  parliament  in  May,  1640,  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  fatal  crisis  for  the  king's  popularity. 
Those  who,  with  the  loyalty  natural  to  Englishmen,  had 
willingly  ascribed  his  previous  misgovernment  to  evil 
^oimsels,  could  not  any  longer  avoid  perceiving  his 
mortal  antipathy  to  any  parliament  that  should  not  be 
as  subservient  as  the  cortes  of  Castile.  The  necessity 
of  «ome  great  change  became  the  common  theme.     "  It 

"  It  seems  that  the  lord-lieutenant  of  violent  measure  of  demanding  twelve 
Ireland  wished  from  the  beginning  that  subsidies,  only  five  at  the  utmost  having 
matters  should  thus  be  driven  to  the  been  previously  granted.  He  either  en- 
ntmost.  For  he  wished  the  king  to  insist  tertained  the  view  of  thus  gaining  con- 
on  a  grant  of  money  before  any  progress  sideration  with  the  king,  or  of  moving 
ihould  be  made  in  the  removal  of  the  him  to  an  alliance  with  ine  Spaniards, 
abases  which  had  grown  up— a  proceeding  in  whose  confidence  he  is."  Montreuil'l 
ot  variance  with  tliat  of  the  preceding  despatches,  in  Baumer,  ii.  308. 
iwliament.     No  less  did  he  vote  for  Uw.  «  Pari.  Hist     Ilushworth.    Nulsoii 
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is  impossible,"  says  lord  Northumberland,  at  that  time  a 
courtier,  "  that  things  can  long  continue  in  the  condition 
they  are  now  in ;  so  general  a  defection  in  this  kingdom 
hath  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  any ! " ''  Several 
of  those  who  thought  most  deeply  on  public  affairs  now 
entered  into  a  private  communication  with  the  Scots 
insurgents.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  well-known 
story  of  lord  Saville's  forged  letter,  that  there  had  been 
very  little  connexion  of  this  kind  until  the  present  sum- 
mer.' And  we  may  conjecture  that,  during  this  ominous 
interval,  those  great  projects  which  were  displayed  in 
the  next  session  acquired  consistence  and  ripeness  by 
secret  discussions  in  the  houses  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  and 
lord  Say.  The  king  meanwhile  experienced  aggravated 
misfortune  and  ignominy  in  his  military  operations. 
Ship-money  indeed  was  enforced  with  greater  rigour 
than  before,  several  sheriffs  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
being  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber  for  neglecting  to 
levy  it.  Some  citizens  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  a 
loan.  A  new  imposition  was  laid  on  the  counties,  under 
the  name  of  coat-and-conduct-money,  for  clothing  and 
defraying  the  travelling  charges  of  the  new  levies.'  A 
state  of  actual  invasion,  the  Scots  having  passed  the 
Tweed,  might  excuse  some  of  these  irregularities,  if  it 
could  have  been  forgotten  that  the  war  itself  was  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  impolicy,  and  if  the  nation  had  not 
been  prone  to  see  friends  and  deliverers  rather  than 
enemies  in  the  Scottish  army.  They  were,  at  the  best 
indeed,  troublesome  and  expensive  guests  to  the  northern 
counties  which  they  occupied  ;  but  the  cost  of  their  visit 
was  justly  laid  at  the  king's  door.  Various  arbitrary 
resources  having  been  suggested  in  the  council,  and 
abandoned  as  inefficient  and  impracticable — such  as  the 
Hoi'/iug  the  merchants'  bullion  in  the  Mint,  or  issuing  a 
d<;ba«ed  coin — the  unhappy  king  adopted  the  hopeless 
conndi  of  Scheme  of  convening  a  groat  council  of  all  the 
York.       peers  at  York,  as  the  only  alternative  of  a  pai 

•I  Jnni>  4, 1640.    Kidney  I'apen,  II- 0K4.  Natimn  hu   made    extracts;    and  wbr 

*  A  Utfl  writer  has  qxikon  of  this  oel»-  rould  neither  be  mlataken  nor  have  an; 

bmitfld  lattor  a*  renting  on  vpry  qtioxtlon-  apparent  motive,  In  tlilii  private  uarra 

■Ma  aatborlty.     lylDgard,  x.  4:1.     It  U,  tivn,  to  dnceivf.     Naliwn,  II.  427. 
Iwwavtr,  mnittoMd  aa  a  known  fiu:t  by       '  Kymi>r.  xx.  r.a.     KuHliworlli,  Abi 

»«^«TaI  ront«mpor»ry  wrllrm.  nod  par-  III.  1«:J,  kc.    Nalion.l.  3h9,  4c    liatiiner 

tlriiliirly  l>y  the  carl  of  M»nrlii«lrr,  in  II.  31H 
bU  unirtiblUbcd  McmorlaU.  from  v/hidt 
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liament.*  It  was  foreseen  that  this  assembly  would  only 
Advise  the  king  to  meet  his  people  in  a  legal  way.  The 
public  voice  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  The  citizens 
of  London  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  complaining 
of  grievances,  and  asking  for  a  parliament.  This  was 
speedily  followed  by  one  signed  by  twelve  peers  of 
popular  character. "^  The  lords  assembled  at 
York  almost  unanimously  concun-ed  in  the  of'theTong* 
same  advice,  to  which  the  king,  after  some  parliament, 
hesitation,  gave  his  assent.  They  had  more  diflBculty  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  with  the  Scots  :  the  English 
army,  disaffected  and  undisciplined,  had  already  made 
an  inglorious  retreat;  and  even  Strafibrd,  though  pas- 
sionately against  a  treaty,  did  not  venture  to  advise  an 
engagement.'  The  majority  of  the  peers,  however,  over- 
mled  all  opposition ;  and  in  the  alarming  posture  of  his 
affairs,  Charles  had  no  resource  but  the  dishonourable 
pacification  of  Eipon.^  Anticipating  the  desertion  of 
some  who  had  partaken  in  his  councils,  and  conscious 
that  others  would  more  stand  in  need  of  his  support  than 
be  capable  of  affording  any,  he  awaited  in  fearful  suspense 
the  meeting  of  parliament. 


E  Lord  Clarendon  seems  not  to  have 
woU  understood  the  secret  of  this  great 
council,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
suggested  by  those  who  wished  for  a  par- 
liament ;  whereas  the  Hardwicke  Papers 
show  the  contrary:  pp.  116  and  118. 
His  notions  about  the  facility  of  com- 
posing the  public  discontent  are  strangely 
mistaken.  "  Without  doubt,"  he  says, 
"  that  fire  at  that  time,  which  did  shortly 
after  bum  the  whole  kingdom,  might 
have  been  covered  under  a  bushel."  But 
tlie  whole  of  this  introductory  book  of 
his  History  abounds  with  proofs  that  he 
had  partlj-  forgotten,  partly  never  known, 
the  state  of  Englaiid  before  the  opening 
of  the  long  parliament  In  fact,  the  dis- 
aSfection,  or  at  least  discontent,  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  1640  that  no  human  skill 
could  have  averted  a  great  part  of  the 
consequences.  But  Clarendon's  partiality 
to  the  king,  and  to  some  of  his  advisers, 
leads  him  to  see  in  every  event  particular 
causes,  or  an  overruling  destiny,  rather 
than  the  sure  operation  of  impolicy  and 
misgovemment 

1"  These  were  Hertford,  Bedford,  Essex, 
Warwick,  Paget,  AVharton,  Say.  Broos. 


Kjmbolton,  Saville,  Mulgrave,  Boling- 
broke.    Nalson.  436,  437. 

'  This  api>ear!i  from  the  minutes  of  the 
council  (Hardwicke  Papers),  and  contra- 
dicts the  common  opinion.  Lord  Con- 
way's disaster  at  Newbum  was  by  no 
v^u.-  surprising:  the  English  troops, 
who  b  Id  been  lately  pressed  into  service, 
wer^  perfectly  nmtinous;  some  regi- 
ments liad  risen  and  even  murdered  their 
officers  on  the  road.    Rymer,  414,  425. 

k  The  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  ii.  168, 
kc,  contain  much  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  council  of  York.  See  also 
the  Clarendon  Collection  for  some  curious 
letters,  with  marginal  notes  by  the  king. 
In  one  of  these  he  says,  "  The  mayor 
now,  with  the  city,  are  to  be  flattered, 
not  threatened."  P.  123.  Windebank 
writes  to  him  in  another  (Oct  16,  1640) 
that  the  clerk  of  the  lower  house  of  par- 
liament had  come  to  demand  the  journal- 
book  of  the  la8t  assembly  and  soma 
petitions,  which,  by  the  king's  command, 
he  (Windebank)  had  taken  into  his  cus- 
tody, and  requests  to  know  if  they  should 
be  given  up.  Charles  writes  on  the  mat» 
gin — "  Ay.  bv  all  niea'"'  "     I'-  132. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROil  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


Cliaracter  of  Ixmg  Parliament— Its  salutary  Measures— Triennial  Bill— Other 
k)cncficial  Laws— Observations — Impeachment  of  Strafford — Discussion  of  its 
Justice — Act  against  Dissolution  of  Parliament  without  its  Consent — Innova- 
tions  meditated  in  the  Church — Schism  in  the  Constitutional  Party— Remonstrance 
of  November,  1641— Suspicions  of  the  King's  Sincerity— Question  of  the  Militia 
— Historical  Sketch  of  Military  Force  in  England — Encroachments  of  the  Parlia- 
ment^Nineteen  Propositions— Discussion  of  the  respective  Claims  of  the  two 
Parties  to  Support— Faults  of  both. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  momentous  period  in  our 
history  which  no  Englishman  ever  regards 
of  the  long  without  interest,  and  few  without  prejudice; 
parliament.  ^^^  period  from  which  the  factions  of  modem 
times  trace  their  divergence,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  two  centuries,  still  calls  forth  the  warm  emotions 
of  party-spirit,  and  affords  a  test  of  political  principles ; 
at  that  famous  parliament,  the  theme  of  so  much  eulogy 
and  of  so  much  reproach ;  that  synod  of  inflexible  patriots 
with  some,  that  conclave  of  traitorous  rebels  with  others; 
that  assembly,  we  may  more  truly  say,  of  unequal  virtue 
and  chequered  fame,  which,  after  having  acquired  a 
higher  claim  to  our  gratitude,  and  effected  more  for  our 
liberties,  than  any  that  had  gone  before  or  that  has  fol- 
lowed, ended  by  subverting  the  constitution  it  had 
strengthened,  and  by  sinking  in  its  decrepitude,  and 
amidst  public  contempt,  beneath  a  usurper  it  had  blindly 
lu  ii»iut*ry  elevated  to  power.  It  seems  agreeable  to  our 
mcMurc*.  plan,  lirst  to  bring  together  those  ndmirable 
provisions  by  which  this  })arliamont,  restored  and  con- 
solidated the  shattered  fabric  of  our  constitution,  before 
wo  advert  to  its  measures  of  more  equivocal  benefit,  or 
its  fatal  errors ;  an  arrangement  not  very  remote  from 
rhat  of  mere  chronology,  since  the  former  were  chiefly 
completed  within  the  first  nine  months  of  its  sesBion^ 
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before  the  king's  journey  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1641. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  con- 
curs in  the  representation  given  in  this  work,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  practical  state  of  our 
government,  that  some  new  securities  of  a  more  powerful 
efficacy  than  any  which  the  existing  laws  held  forth 
wore  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
English  liberties  and  privileges.  These,  however  sacred 
in  name,  however  venerable  by  prescription,  had  been 
so  repeatedly  transgressed,  that  to  obtain  their  confirma- 
tion, as  had  been  done  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  that 
as  the  price  of  large  subsidies,  would  but  expose  the 
commons  to  the  secret  derision  of  the  court.  The  king, 
by  levying  ship-money  in  contravention  of  his  assent  to 
that  petition,  and  by  other  marks  of  insincerity,  had 
given  too  just  cause  for  suspicion  that,  though  very 
conscientious  in  his  way,  he  had  a  fund  of  casuistry  at 
command  that  would  always  release  him  from  any  obli- 
gation to  respect  the  laws.  Again,  to  punish  delinquent 
ministers  was  a  necessary  piece  of  justice ;  but  who 
could  expect  that  any  such  retribution  would  deter  am- 
bitious and  intrepid  men  from  the  splendid  lures  of 
power  ?  Whoever,  therefore,  came  to  the  parliament  of 
November,  1640,  with  serious  and  steady  purposes  for 
the  public  weal,  and  most,  I  believe,  except  mere  cour- 
tiers, entertained  such  purposes  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  capacities  and  energies,  must  have  looked  to 
some  essential  change  in  the  balance  of  government, 
some  important  limitations  of  royal  authority,  as  the 
primar}^  object  of  his  attendance. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  excesses 
of  the  late  unhappy  times  had  chiefly  originated  in  the 
long  intermission  of  parliaments.  No  lawyer  would 
have  dared  to  suggest  ship-money  with  the  terrors  of  a 
house  of  commons  before  his  ej'es.  But  the  king's  known 
resolution  to  govern  without  parliaments  gave  bad  men 
more  confidence  of  impunity.  This  resolution  was  not 
likely  to  be  shaken  by  the  unpalatable  chastisement  of 
his  servants  and  redress  of  abuses,  on  which  the  present 
parliament  was  about  to  enter.  A  statute  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  had  already  provided  that  parlia- 
pnents  should  be  held  "  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need 
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be." '  But  this  enactment  had  in  no  age  been  respected. 
It  was  certain  that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  admi- 
nistration, a  law  simply  enacting  that  the  interval 
between  parliaments  should  never  exceed  three  years 
Trienniia  would  prove  wholly  ineffectual.  In  the  famous 
bUL  act  therefore  for  triennial  parliaments,  the  first 

fruits  of  the  commons'  laudable  zeal  for  reformation, 
Buch  provisions  were  introduced  as  grated  harshly  on  the 
ears  of  those  who  valued  the  royal  prerogative  above  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  but  witiiout  which  the  act  itself 
might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Every  parliament  was 
to  be  ipso  facto  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
^rom  the  first  day  of  its  session,  unless  actually  sitting  at 
the  time,  and  in  that  case  at  its  first  adjournment  or  pro- 
rogation. The  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal  was 
to  be  sworn  to  issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament  within 
three  years  from  the  dissolution  of  the  last,  under  pain 
of  disability  to  hold  his  office,  and  further  punishment : 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision,  the 
peers  were  enabled  and  eiyoined  to  meet  at  Westminster, 
and  to  issue  writs  to  the  sheriffs  ;  the  sheriffs  themselves, 
should  the  peers  not  fulfil  this  duty,  were  to  cause  elec- 
tions to  be  duly  made ;  and,  in  their  default,  at  a  pre- 
scribed time  the  electors  themselves  were  to  proceed  to 
choose  their  representatives.  No  future  parliament  was 
to  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  without  its  own  consent  in 
less  than  fifty  days  from  the  opening  of  its  session.  It 
is  more  reasonable  to  doubt  whether  even  these  pro- 
visions would  have  afforded  an  adequate  security  for  the 
periodical  assembling  of  parliament,  whether  the  supine 
and  courtier-like  character  of  the  peers,  the  want  of 
concert  and  energy  in  the  electors  themselves,  would 
not  have  enabled  the  government  to  set  the  statute  at 
nought,  than  to  censure  them  as  derogatory  to  the 
refisonablo  prerogative  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  To 
this  important  bill  the  king,  with  some  apparent  un- 
willingness, gave  his  assent. •*  It  effected,  indeed,  a 
strange  revolution  in  the  system  of  his  government. 
The  nation  set  a  due  value  on  this  admirable  statute, 

*  4  K.  3,  c.  14.      It  apppsr*  by  tba  henti  altered  In  Uin  rommittpn ;  at  1m»( 

JournaU,  30tb  I>er,  1640,  that  Uic  trlcn-  wn  llnd  thn  Utli>.  cliaiiKod,  Jaii.  19 

ntal  bill  wan  oiiglnalljr  for  the  yearly  b  I>arl.  Ilial.  to-i.  TIT.    StaUieCWr.  L, 

(vildlngnf  parllami^U.    It  null  to  ha v>  r.  t. 
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the  passing  of  whi^h  they  welcomed  "with  bonfires  and 
©very  mark  of  joy. 

After  laying  this  solid  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  laws  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  the  Benefidai 
house  of  commons  proceeded  to  cut  away  the  !■''•• 
more  flagrant  and  recent  usurpations  of  the  crown.  They 
passed  a  bill  declaring  ship-money  illegal,  and  annulling 
the  judgment  of  the  exchequer  chamber  against  Mr. 
Hampden."  They  put  an  end  to  another  contested  pre- 
rogative, which,  though  incapable  of  vindication  on  any 
legal  authority,  had  more  support  from  a  usage  of  four- 
score years — the  levying  of  customs  on  merchandise.  In 
an  act  granting  the  king  tonnage  and  poundage  it  is 
'•  declared  and  enacted  that  it  is,  and  hath  been,  the 
ancient  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  that  no  subsidy, 
custom,  impost,  or  other  charge  whatsoever,  ought  or 
may  be  laid  or  imposed  upon  any  merchandise  exported 
or  imported  by  subjects,  denizens,  or  aliens,  without 
common  consent  in  parliament."  ^  This  is  the  last 
statute  that  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the 
crown  from  arbitrary  taxation,  and  may  be  deemed  the 
complement  of  those  numerous  provisions  which  the 
virtue  of  ancient  times  had  extorted  from  the  first  and 
third  Edwards. 

Yet  these  acts  were  hardly  so  indispensable,  nor 
wroiight  so  essential  a  change  in  the  character  observa- 
of  our  monarchy,  as  that  which  abolished  the  t'o"»- 
star-chamber.  Though  it  was  evident  how  little  the 
statute  of  Henry  YII.  could  bear  out  that  overweening 
power  it  had  since  arrogated,  though  the  statute-book 
and  parliamentary  records  of  the  best  ages  were  irrefrag- 
able testimonies  against  its  usurpations ;  yet  the  coui-se 
of  precedents  xmder  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  families  was 
so  invariable  that  nothing  more  was  at  first  intended 
than  a  bill  to  regulate  that  tribunal.  A  suggestion, 
thrown  out,  as  (Clarendon  infonns  \is,  by  one  not  at  all 


'^  Stat.  16  Oar.  I.,  c.  U.  to  him  frum  the   commencement  of  liia 

<»  C.  8.     The   king  had  professed,  in  reign.    Part  Hist.  533.    See  preface  to 

lord-keeper  Finch's  speech  on  opening  Hargrave's   Collection   of  Law    Tracts, 

tbeparliamentof  April,  I640,thathebad  p.  19S,  and  Rymer,  xx.  118,  for  what 

only  taken  tonnage  and  poundage  de  facto,  Charles  did  witli  respect  to  iropusitioui 

without  claimiug  it  aa  a  right,  and  had  on  merchandise.     The  long  parlian-aol 

MUied  »  bill  to  be  prepared  grunting  it  called  tiie  farmers  to  account. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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oonnected  with  the  more  ardent  reformers,  led  to  the 
Bubstitution  of  a  bill  for  taking  it  altogether  away.'  This 
abrogates  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  properly  so  called, 
whether  of  a  civil  or  ciiminal  nature,  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil as  well  as  the  star-chamber.  The  power  of  examining 
and  committing  persons  charged  with  offences  is  by  no 
means  taken  away ;  but,  with  a  retrospect  to  the  lan- 
guage held  by  the  judges  and  crown  lawyers  in  some 
cases  that  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
person  committed  by  the  council  or  any  of  them,  or  by 
the  king's  special  command,  may  have  his  writ  of  habeas 
coi-pus ;  in  the  return  to  which,  the  officer  in  whose 
custody  he  is  shall  certify  the  true  cause  of  his  commit- 
ment, which  the  court  from  whence  the  writ  has  issued 
shall  within  three  days  examine,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  cause  thus  certified  appear  to  be  just  and  legal  or  not, 
and  do  justice  accordingly  by  delivering,  bailing,  or 
remanding  the  party.  Thus  fell  the  great  court  of  star- 
chamber,  and  with  it  the  whole  irregular  and  arbitrary 
practice  of  government,  that  had  for  several  centuries  so 
thwarted  the  operation  and  obscured  the  light  of  our  free 
constitution,  that  many  have  been  prone  to  deny  the 
existence  of  those  liberties  which  they  found  so  often 
infringed,  and  to  mistake  the  violations  of  law  for  its 
standard. 

With  the  court  of  star-chamber  perished  that  of  the 
high-commission,  a  younger  birth  of  tyranny,  but  per- 
haps even  more  hateful,  from  the  peculiar  irritation  of 
the  times.  It  had  stretched  its  authority  beyond  the 
tenor  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  whereby  it  had  been  created, 
and  which  limits  its  competence  to  the  correction  of 
ecclesiaHtical  offences  according  to  the  known  boundaries 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  assuming  a  right  not  only 

I  a  Car.  I.  r.   10.     The  •bolltloii  of  did  not  venture  to  make  any  opposition ; 

the  (tar-cbttmber  ww  flmt  moved,  March  whereas  there  were  two  conforencei  be- 

Sth,  l«4l,  by  lord  Andover,  In  the  bouM  tween  the  hoiiwii  on   the  subject,  ami 

of  lords,  U,  which  he  hod  iHseii  called  by  several  amendnienta  and  provlnos  mtulo 

writ    IJoth  he  and  liU  father,  tlio  earl  of  by  the  lords  ami  BRrcod  to  by  the  com- 

Berkshire,  were  zealous  royalists  durlDR  moDi.    Scarce  any  bill,  during  this  ses- 

Uw  ralMMMiuent  war.   I'arl.  Hist  722.   But  slon,  received  so  much  attention.    The 

h»  U  not.  i  prcsame,  tiie  person  to  whom  king  mndn  some  difficulty  about  osMntlng 

"lar^ndon  alludes.  ThUMitborlnslnuat^'it  v>  tlK>  bills  taking  away  the  Htar>ch«nl>p" 

that  th'-  a<'t  for  taking  away  the  star>  and  liiKh-romniiHsiunuoniU,  but  soon  );i4ve 

r'lAMibiT    passed    both    houses    without  «'uy     I'arl  lilst  BAS. 
p^t^r^*u^  dsUbtn'ion,  and  Uutt  the  ;H-crt 
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to  imprison,  but  to  fine,  the  laity,  which  was  generally 
reckoned  illegal/  The  statute  repealing  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, under  which  the  high  commission  existed,  proceeds 
to  take  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  coui-ts  all  power  of 
inflicting  temporal  penalties,  in  terms  so  lajgo,  and  doubt- 
less not  inadvertently  employed,  as  to  render  their  juris- 
diction nugatory.  This  part  of  the  act  was  repealed  after 
the  Kestoration ;  and,  like  the  other  measures  of  that 
time,  with  little  care  to  prevent  the  rccuncnce  of  those 
abuses  which  had  provoked  its  enactnienls.^ 

A  single  clause  in  the  act  that  abolished  the  star 
chamber  was  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  arbitrary  juris- 
diction of  several  other  irregular  tribunals,  grown  out  of 
the  despotic  temper  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  : — the  court  of 
the  president  and  council  of  the  !N  oiih,  long  obnoxious 
to  the  common  lawyers,  and  lately  the  sphere  of  Straf- 
ford's tyrannical  arrogance ;  *■  the  court  of  the  president 
and  council  of  Wales  and  the  AV'elsh  marches,  which  had 
pretended,  as  before  mentioned,  to  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Salop,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Gloucester;  with  those  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
coimty  palatine  of  Chester.  These,  under  various  pre- 
texts, had  usurped  so  extensive  a  cognizance  as  to 
deprive  one-third  of  England  of  the  privileges  of  the 
common  law.  The  jurisdiction,  however,  of  the  two 
latter  coTirts  in  matters  touching  the  king's  private  estalci 
has  not  been  taken  away  by  the  statute.  Another  act 
afibrded  remedy  for  some  abuses  in  the  stannarj'-  courts 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon.'  Others  retrenched  the  vexatious 
prerogative  of  purveyance,  and  took  away  that  of  com- 
pulsory knighthood.''  And  one  of  greater  importance 
put  an  end  to  a  fruitful  source  of  oppression  and  com- 
plaint by  detennining  for  ever  the  extent  of  I'oyal  forests, 

f  Coke  has  strongly  argued  the  ille-  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  court  of  York. 
gality  of  fining  and  imprisoning  by  the  In  his  spe«ch  on  presenting  this  to  the 
high  commission ;  4th  Inst.  324.  And  he  lords  he  alludes  to  the  tyranny  of  Straf- 
omitted  this  power  in  a  commission  he  ford,  not  rudely,  but  in  a  style  hardly  con- 
drew, "  leaving  us,'  says  bishop  Williams,  sistent  with  that  of  his  History.  Pari. 
♦'  nothing  but  the  old  rusty  sword  of  the  Hist.  766.  The  editors  of  this,  however, 
church,  excommunication."  Cabala,  p.  softened  a  little  what  he  did  say  in  one  or 
103.  Care  was  taken  to  restore  this  two  places ;  as  where  he  uses  the  word 
•uthority  in  the  reign  of  Charles.  tyranny  in   speaking   of  lord    Monnt 

K  16  Car.  L  c.  11.  norris's  case. 

h  Hyde  distinguished  himself  a.s  chair-  '  0.  15. 

luan  of  the  committee  which  brought  in  ^  C.  19,  20. 

Ha 
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according  to  their  boundaries  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Tames,  annulling  all  the  perambulations  and  inquests  by 
^hich  they  had  subsequently  been  enlarged." 

I  must  here  reckon,  among  the  beneficial  acts  of  this 
parliament,  one  that  passed  some  months  afterwards, 
after  the  king's  return  from  Scotland,  and  perhaps  the 
only  measure  of  that  second  period  on  which  we  can 
bestow  unmixed  commendation.  The  delays  and  uncer- 
tainties of  raising  troops  by  voluntary  enlistment,  to 
which  the  temper  of  the  English  nation,  pacific  though 
intrepid,  and  impatient  of  the  strict  control  of  martial 
law,  gave  small  encouragement,  had  led  to  the  usage  of 
pressing  soldiers  for  service,  whether  in  Ireland  or  on 
foreign  expeditions.  This  prerogative  seeming  dangerous 
and  oppressive,  as  well  as  of  dubious  legality,  it  is 
recited  in  the  preamble  of  an  act  empowering  the  king 
to  levy  troops  by  this  compulsory  method  for  the  special 
exigency  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  that,  "  by  the  -laws  of 
this  realm,  none  of  his  majesty's  subjects  ought  to  be 
impressed  or  compelled  to  go  out  of  his  country  to 
serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars,  except  in  case  of  necessity 
of  the  sudden  coming  in  of  strange  enemies  into  the 
kingdom,  or  except  they  be  otherwise  bound  by  the 
tenure  of  their  lands  or  possessions." "  The  king,  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  adverted  to  this  bill  while  passing 
through  the  houses,  as  an  invasion  of  his  prerogative. 
This  notice  of  a  parliamentary  proceeding  the  commons 
resented  as  a  breach  of  their  privilege;  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  lords  to  a  joint  remonstrance, 
the  king,  who  was  in  no  state  to  maintain  his  objection, 
gave  his  assent  to  the  bill.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  wo  have  seen  frequent  instances  of  the 
crown's  interference  as  to  matters  debated  in  f»arliament. 
But  from  the  time  of  the  long  parliament  the  law  of 
privilege,  in  this  respect,  has  stood  on  an  unshaken 
basis.' 

Those  are  the  principal  statutes  which  we  owe  to  this 
parliament.     ITiey  give  occa.sion  to  two  remarks  of  nt> 

*>  )•  Ov.  L  c.  !•  Out  ho  thoQBbt  encroftcbment  In  the 

■  C  3t.  sonimoiM,  d(>cH  not  conoire  their  cxplkii 

*Joanwl(,  Uth  Dae     larl.  Hint.  08<<.  lunertiun  of  thin  prlvlIcK'^-     1I<>  lay*  tiM 

ITrilKm,  TSO.    It  is  muirlubla  that  Clt-  bliune  of  the  ktiig't  liitcrrorcncu  on  S4 

tmdtm,  wbo  U  tufllclaBUT  JMlout  of  all  •Tobo'*  wlTict ,  wbicb  it  very  tuprob* 
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blight  importance.  Ji  the  first  place,  it  will  appear,  ou 
comparing  them  with  our  ancient  laws  and  history,  that 
they  made  scarce  any  material  change  in  our  constitution 
such  as  it  had  been  established  and  recognised  under  the 
house  of  Plantagenet :  the  law  for  triennial  parliaments 
even  receded  from  those  unrepealed  provisions  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  JII.,  that  they  should  be  assembled 
annually.  The  court  of  star-chamber,  if  it  could  be 
said  to  have  a  legal  jurisdiction  at  all,  which  by  that 
name  it  had  not,  traced  it  only  to  the  Tudor  period ;  its 
lecent  excesses  wei'e  diametrically  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  the  protestations  of  ancient  parliaments. 
The  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was  an  offset  <>f 
the  royal  supremacy,  established  at  the  Kefoimation. 
The  impositions  ou  merchandise  were  both  plainly 
illegal,  and  of  no  long  usage.  That  of  ship-money  was 
flagrantly,  and  by  univereal  confession,  a  strain  of  arbi- 
trary power  without  pretext  of  right.  Thus,  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  enactments  of  1641,  the 
monarchy  lost  nothing  that  it  had  anciently  possessed ; 
and  the  balance  of  our  constitution  might  seem  rather 
to  have  been  restored  to  its  former  equipoise  than  to 
have  undergone  any  fresh  change. 

But  those  common  liberties  of  England  which  our 
forefathers  had,  with  such  commendable  perseverance, 
extorted  from  the  grasp  of  power,  though  by  no  means 
so  merely  theoretical  and  nugatoiy  in  effect  as  some 
would  insinuate,  were  yet  very  precarious  in  the  best 
periods,  neither  well  defined,  nor  exempt  from  anoma- 
lous exceptions,  or  from  occasional  infringements.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  the  statute  for  annual  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, had  gone  into  disuse.  Those  that  were  most 
evident  could  not  be  enforced ;  and  the  new  tribunals 
that,  whether  by  law  or  usurpation,  had  reared  their 
lieads  over  the  people,  had  made  almost  all  public  and 
personal  rights  dependent  on  their  arbitrary  will.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the 
languid  frame,  and  so  to  renovate  our  ancient  constitu- 
tion that  the  present  era  should  seem  almost  a  new 
birth  of  liberty.  Such  was  the  aim,  especially,  of  those 
provisions  which  placed  the  return  of  parliaments  at 
fixed  intervals,  beyond  the  power  of  the  crown  to  elude. 
It  was  hoped  that  by  their  means,  so  long  as  a  sense  of 
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public  spirit  stould  exist  in  the  nation  (and  beyond 
that  time  it  is  vain  to  think  of  liberty),  no  prince,  how- 
ever able  and  ambitious,  could  be  free  from  restraint  for 
more  than  three  years ;  an  interval  too  short  for  the 
completion  of  arbitrary  projects,  and  which  few  ministers 
would  venture  to  employ  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
expose  them  to  the  wrath  of  parliament. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  by  these 
salutary  restrictions,  and  some  new  retrenchments  of 
pernicious  or  abused  prerogative,  the  long  parliament 
formed  our  constitution  such  nearly  as  it  now  exists. 
Laws  of  great  importance  were  doubtless  enacted  in 
subsequent  times,  particularly  at  the  Ee volution ;  but 
none  of  them,  perhaps,  were  strictly  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  civil  and  political  privileges ;  and  it 
is  rather  from  1641  than  any  other  epoch,  that  we  may 
date  their  full  legal  establishment.  That  single  statute 
which  abolished  the  star-chamber  gave  every  man  a 
security  which  no  other  enactments  could  have  afforded, 
and  which  no  government  could  essentially  impair. 
Though  the  reigns  of  the  two  latter  Stuarts,  accord- 
ingly, are  justly  obnoxious,  and  were  marked  by  several 
illegal  measures,  yet,  whether  we  consider  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  their  transgressions  of  law,  or  the 
practical  oppression  of  their  government,  these  princes 
fell  very  short  of  the  despotism  that  had  been  exercised, 
either  under  the  Tudors  or  the  two  first  of  their  own 
family. 

From  this  survey  of  the  good  works  of  the  long  par- 
liament wo  must  turn  our  eyes  with  equal  indifference 
to  the  opposite  picture  of  its  errors  and  offences ;  faults 
which,  though  the  mischiefs  they  produced  were  chiefly 
temporary,  have  ^et  served  to  obliterate  from  the  recol- 
lection of  too  many  the  permanent  blessings  wo  have 
inherited  through  its  exertions.  In  reflecting  on  the 
events  which  so  soon  clouded  a  scene  of  glory,  we  ought 
to  loam  the  dangers  that  attend  all  revolutionary  crises, 
however  justifiable  or  necessary ;  and  that,  even  when 
posterity  may  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  ultimate 
resnlt,  the  existing  generation  are  seldom  compensated 
for  their  present  loss  of  tranquillity.  The  very  enemies 
of  this  parliament  confess  that  they  met  in  November 
1fl40  with  almosi  anminglcd  zeal  for  the  public  sood, 
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and  with  loyal  attacliment  to  the  crown.  They  were 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  commons  of  England, 
in  an  age  more  eminent  for  steady  and  scrupulous  con- 
scientiousness in  private  life  than  any,  perhaps,  that 
had  gone  before  or  has  followed ;  not  the  demagogues  or 
adventurers  of  transient  popularity,  but  men  well-bom 
and  wealthy,  than  whom  there  couJd  perhaps  never  be 
assembled  five  hundred  more  adequate  to  redress  the 
grievances,  or  to  fix  the  laws,  of  a  great  nation.  But 
they  were  misled  by  the  excess  of  two  passions,  both 
just  and  natural  in  the  circumstances  wherein  they 
found  themselves,  resentment  and  distrust ;  passions 
eminently  contagious,  and  irresistible  when  they  seize 
on  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  a  popular  assembly.  The 
one  betrayed  them  into  a  measure  certainly  severe  and 
sanguinary,  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  exposed  to 
greater  reproach  than  it  deserved,  the  attainder  of  lord 
Strafford,  and  some  other  proceedings  of  too  much 
violence ;  the  other  gave  a  colour  to  all  their  resolutions, 
and  aggravated  their  differences  with  the  king  till  there 
remained  no  other  arbitrator  but  the  sword. 

Those  who  know  the  conduct  and  chai-acter  of  the 
earl  of  Sti-afford,  his  abuse  of  power  in  the  , 
North,  his  far  more  outrageous  ti-ansgressions  ment  of 
in  Ireland,  his  dangerous  influence  over  the  strafforC,,  ; 
king's  counsels,  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  if  indeed  they 
profess  any  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
that  to  bring  so  gi'eat  a  delinquent  to  justice  according 
to  the  known  process  of  law  was  among  the  primary 
duties  of  the  new  parliament.     It  was  that  which  all, 
with  scarce  an  exception  but  among  his  own  creatures 
(for   most  of  the  court  were   openly  or  in  secret  his 
enemies P),  ardently  desired ;  yet  which  the  king's  favour 
and  his  own  commanding  genius  must  have  rendered  a 
doubtful  enterprise.     He  came  to  London,  not  uncon- 

P  "  A  greater  and  more  uniTeraal  that  I  do  not  know  how  he  will  possibly 
hatred,"  says  Northumberland  in  a  letter  avoid,  without  endangering  the  loss  of 
to  Leicester,  Nov.  13, 1640  (Sidney  Papers,  the  whole  kingdom,  the  giving  way  to  the 
11.  663),  "was  never  contracted  by  any  remove  of  divers  persons,  as  well  another 
person  than  he  has  drawn  upon  himself,  things  that  will  be  demanded  by  the  par- 
He  is  not  at  all  dejected,  but  believes  liament.  After  they  have  done  questioning 
confidently  to  clear  himself  in  the  opi-  some  of  the  great  ones,  they  intrnd  to 
nion  of  all  equal  and  indifferent-minded  endeavour  the  displacing  of  Jennyn,NevT- 
bearers,  when  he  shall  come  to  make  his  castle,  and  Walter  Montague." 
defence.    The   kinc  is  in  such  a  straii 
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Bcious  of  the  danger,  by  his  master's  direct  inj  unctions. 
The  first  days  of  the  session  were  critical;  and  any 
vacillation  or  delay  in  the  commons  might  probably 
ha\e  given  time  for  some  strong  exertion  of  power  to 
frustrate  their  designs.  We  must  therefore  consider  the 
bold  suggestion  of  Pym,  to  carry  up  to  the  lords  an 
impeachment  for  high  treason  against  Strafford,  not  only 
as  a  master-stroke  of  that  policy  which  is  fittest  for 
iftvolutions,  but  as  justifiable  by  the  circumstances 
wherein  they  stood.  Nothing  short  of  a  commitment  to 
the  Tower  would  have  broken  the  spell  that  so  many 
years  of  arbitrary  dominion  had  been  working.  It  was 
dissipated  in  the  instant  that  the  people  saw  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  :  and  with  his  power 
fell  also  that  of  his  master ;  so  that  Charles,  from  the 
very  hour  of  Strafford's  impeachment,  never  once  ven- 
tured to  resume  the  high  tone  of  command  congenial  to 
his  disposition,  or  to  speak  to  the  commons  but  as  one 
complaining  of  a  superior  force.'' 


■l  Clarendon,  1.  305.  No  one  opposed 
the  resolution  to  impeach  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, save  that  FaUdand  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  gravity  of  their  proceed- 
ings. But  Pym  frankly  answered  that 
this  would  ruin  all;  since  Strafford  would 
doubtless  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the  par> 
I  lament,  unless  they  could  shut  him  out 
from  access  to  the  king. 

The  letters  of  Robert  Baillle,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Glnsgow  (two  vols., 
kklinburgli,  I77S),  abound  with  curious 
iiifiirraation  as  to  this  period,  and  for 
several  subsequent  yearn.  Uaillie  was 
•JIM  of  the  Scot*  commisslonen  deputed 
to  London  at  the  end  of  1640,  and  took 
an  active  share  in  promoting  the  destruc- 
tion of  episcopacy.  His  correspondence 
breathes  all  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
ItlKoiry  of  tlie  presbytorlan  dcIkkiI.  The 
lollowing  paiMfle  U  W  Interesting,  that, 
notwltlisianding  It*  length.  It  may  llnd  a 
place  here  :— 

"The  lleutpnant  of  IreUnd  came  but 
oo  Monday  to  town  Ute,  on  I'uraday 
mtad.  CO  Wednesday  came  tn  parliament , 
tat  era  n%ht  lie  wm  M0m1.  Iniolerablu 
prlli  ud  oppwMtoo  cries  to  heaven  R>r 
•  veimMnre  The  lower  house  cloard 
tt^tr  doors :  the  sp<«l(rr  k"y\  the  keys 


tilt  his  accusation  was  concluded.  There- 
after Mr.  Pym  went  up,  with  a  number 
at  his  bock,  to  the  higher  liouse ;  and,  in 
a  pretty  short  speech,  did.  In  the  name  of 
the  lower  house,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
commons  of  all  England,  accuse  Thomas 
earl  of  Strafford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, of  high  trea.son;  and  required  hit 
person  to  be  arrested  fill  probation  might 
1)6  heard  ;  so  Mr.  I'ym  and  his  back  were 
removed.  The  lords  began  to  consult  on 
that  strange  and  unexpected  motion. 
The  word  goes  in  haste  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, where  he  was  with  the  king;  with 
speed  he  comus  to  Uie  house;  he  calls 
rudely  at  the  door;  James  Maxwell, 
keriMtr  of  the  black  rod,  opens :  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  pniud  glooming  countenance, 
makes  towards  his  place  at  the  bonrd 
head :  but  at  onro  many  bid  him  voii' 
tlic  house ;  so  ho  is  forci-d.  In  rx>nrusion, 
to  go  to  the  door  till  he  was  called.  After 
ronHnltatiiiii,  Iwing  ended  in,  he  stands, 
but  Is  (»>mmaiidcd  to  kneel,  and  on  his 
kne<-H  to  hear  the  sentence.  Being  on 
Ills  knees,  he  Is  delivered  (o  the  kcr)ier  of 
(he  black  rtxl,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  was 
rleare<l  of  these  crimes  tne  liouse  of  torn- 
nioiiN  had  charge<l  him  with.  He  cffored 
to  i<|ieak,  but  was  cominandcd  to  be  irnne 
wlihuut  a  wo!a.     in   the  oufir  ruuui. 
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The  articles  of  Strafford's  impeachment  relate  prin- 
cipally to  his  conduct  in  Ireland.  For  though  ,^  , 
he  had  begun  to  act  with  violence  m  the  court  of  iujus- 
of  York,  as  lord-president  of  the  Korth,  and  ^*** 
was  charged  with  having  procured  a  commission  invest- 
ing him  with  exorbitant  power,  yet  he  had  too  soon  left 
that  sphere  of  dominion  for  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
to  give  any  wide  scope  for  prosecution.  But  in  Ireland 
it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  he  had  arrogated  an 
authority  beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully 
enjoyed,  and  even  beyond  the  example  of  former  vice- 
roys of  that  island,  where  the  disordered  state  of  society, 
the  frequency  of  rebellions,  and  the  distance  from  tdl 
control,  had  given  rise  to  such  a  series  of  arbitrary  pre- 
cedents as  would  have  almost  excused  any  ordinary 
stretch  of  power.'  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  when 
the  managers  came  to  state  and  substantiate  their  articles 
of  accusation,  though  some  were  satisfied  that  there  was 


James  Maxwell  required  bim,  as  prisoner, 
to  deliver  his  sword.  When  he  had  got 
it,  he  cries  with  a  loud  voice  for  his  man 
to  carry  my  lord-lieutenant's  sword.  This 
done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of 
people  towards  his  coach ;  all  gazing,  no 
man  capping  to  him,  before  whom,  that 
morning,  the  greatest  of  England  would 
have  stood  uncovered,  all  crying, '  What 
is  the  matter?'  He  said,  'A  small  mat- 
ter, 1  warrant  you.'  They  replied,  *  Yes, 
iiideed,  high  treason  is  a  small  matter.' 
Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected 
his  coach,  it  was  not  there ;  so  he  behoved 
to  return  that  same  way,  through  a  world 
of  gazing  people.  Wlien  at  last  he  had 
found  his  coach,  and  was  entering,  James 
Maxwell  told  him, '  Your  lordship  is  mjr 
prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach ;'  and 
bo  he  behoved  to  do."    P.  217. 

'  The  trial  of  Strafford  is  best  to  be 
read  in  Rushworth  or  Nalson.  The  ac- 
count in  the  new  edition  of  the  State 
Trials,  1  know  not  whence  taken,  is 
curious,  as  coming  from  an  eye-witness, 
though  very  partial  to  the  prisoner ;  but 
It  can  hardly  be  so  accurate  as  tlie  others. 
His  famous  peroration  was  printed  at  the 
time  in  a  loose  sheet  It  is  in  the  Somers 
Tracts.  Many  of  the  charges  seem  to 
have  been  suflBciently  proved,  and  would 
•^»ijiiiiliti-('.ly  jiutify  a  severe  Eoni'.nce  on 


an  impeachment  for  misdemeanors.  1*. 
was  not  pretended  by  the  managers  tliat 
more  than  two  or  three  of  ihem  amounted 
to  treason ;  but  it  is  the  unquestionable 
right  of  the  commons  to  blend  offences  oi 
a  different  degree  in  an  impeachment 

It  has  been  usually  said  that  the  com- 
mons had  recourse  to  the  bill  of  attainder 
because  they  found  it  impossible  to  sup- 
port the  impeachment  for  treason.  But 
St  John  positively  denies  that  it  was 
intended  to  avoid  the  Judicial  mode  of 
proceeding.  Nalson,  ii.  162.  And,  what 
is  stronger,  the  lords  themselves  voted 
upon  the  articles  Judicially,  and  not  as  if 
they  were  enacting  a  legislative  measure. 
As  to  the  famous  proviso  in  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder, that  the  Judges  should  determine 
nothing  to  be  treason  by  virtue  of  this 
bill  which  they  would  not  have  deter- 
mined to  be  treason  otherwise  (on  which 
Hume  and  many  others  have  relied  to 
show  the  consciousness  of  parliament  that 
the  measure  was  not  warranted  by  the 
existing  law),  it  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  some  among  the  peers,  who  had  gone 
great  lengths  with  the  late  government, 
and  were  astonished  to  find  that  their 
obedience  to  the  king  couU  be  turned 
into  treason  against  him. 
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enough  to  warrant  the  severest  judgment,  yet  it  appeared 
to  many  dispassionate  men  that,  even  supposing  the  evi- 
dence as  to  all  of  them  to  be  legally  convincing,  they 
could  not,  except  through  a  dangerous  latitude  of  con- 
struction, be  aggravated  into  treason.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land is  silent  as  to  conspiracies  against  itself.  St.  John 
and  Maynard  struggled  in  vain  to  prove  that  a  scheme 
to  overturn  the  fundamental  laws  and  to  govern  by  a 
standing  army,  though  as  infamous  as  any  treason,  could 
be  brought  within  the  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III., 
as  a  compassing  of  the  king's  death.  Nor,  in  fact,  was 
there  any  conclusive  evidence  against  Strafford  of  such 
a  design.  The  famous  words  imputed  to  him  by  sir 
Henry  Vane,  though  there  can  be  little  reason  to  ques- 
tion that  some  such  were  spoken,  seem  too  imperfectly 
reported,*  as  well  as  uttered  too  much  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  to  furnish  a  substantive  accusation  ;  and  I  should 
rather  found  my  conviction  of  Strafford's  systematic  hos- 
tility to  our  fundamental  laws  on  his  correspondence 
since  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  on  his  general  conduct 
in  administration,  than  on  any  overt  acts  proved  on  his 
impeachment.  The  presumption  of  history,  to  whose 
mirror  the  scattered  rays  of  moral  evidence  converge, 
may  be  irresistible,  when  the  legal  inference  from  insu- 
lated actions  is  not  only  technically,  but  substantially, 
inconclusive.  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
charges  against  this  minister  appeared  so  evidently  to 
fall  short  of  high  treason,  according  to  the  apprehension 
of  that  age,  as  in  later  times  has  usually  been  taken  for 
granted.  Accustomed  to  the  unjust  verdicts  obtained 
in  cases  of  treason  by  the  court,  the  statute  of  Edward 
havinjj  been  perpetually  stretched  by  constructive  inter- 
pretations, neither  the  people  nor  the  lawyers  annexed 
a  definite  sense  to  that  crime.  The  judges  themselves, 
on  a  solemn  reference  by  the  house  of  lords  for  their 

*  Tbcy  were  oonflrmed,  In  a  coiwider-  ttanc«,  but,  if  tbut  is  fruwurdly  re(\uc«L 

•bl«  deKToe,  by  th« evidence  of  Nortbum-  hu  luuia  iwrninouiil  right  to  maintain  hii 

))ert«Ml  arid  hriatot,  and  even  of  Uiber  government  by  any  nivatm  f 
■till  Juxon.    Ituabw.  Abr.  iv.  456,  659,       It  may  Ixi  rcumrlced  Uiat  Clarcndoa 

SH6 ;  Balltic,  2M4.    But  are  tbey  not  alio  layi  "  tbe  law  ^flu^  clear  thnt  lew  than 

exactly  accord  I HK  tu  tbc  prlndplca  alwayi  two  witneaaea  ought  not  to  be  r«oeive<l 

•vowed  and  acted  u(Mm  by  that  minlitcr,  In  a  caae  of  trcaaon."     Yet   I  doubt 

•nd  by  the  wb<ile  phalanx  of  courtlcrN,  whether  any  one  hod  been  allowed  the 

iiiat  a  king  of  England  does  very  well  lo  Wtielltof  that  law ;  and  the  contrary  had 

Mk  bU  people'*  oonaoot  In  the  ilmt  lii.  b<-oii  aniuTted  repeatedly  by  thejudffee. 
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opinion  whether  some  of  the  articles  charged  againsl 
Strafford  amounted  to  treason,  answered  unanimously, 
that,  upon  all  which  their  lordships  had  voted  to  be 
proved,  it  was  their  opinion  the  eail  of  Strafford  did 
deserve  to  undergo  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high 
treason  by  law.'  And,  as  an  apology,  at  least,  for  this 
judicial  opinion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fifteenth 
article  of  the  impeachment,  charging  him  with  raising 
money  by  his  own  authority,  and  quartering  troops  on 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  compel  their  obedience 
to  his  unlawful  requisitions  (upon  which,  and  one  other 
article,  not  on  the  whole  matter,  the  peera  voted  him 
guilty),  does,  in  fact,  approach  very  nearly,  if  we  may 
not  say  more,  to  a  substantive  treason  within  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,  as  a  levying  war  against  the  king,  even 
without  reference  to  some  Irish  acts  of  parliament  upon 
which  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  relied.  It 
cannot  be  extravagant  to  assert  that,  if  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  were  to  issue  an  order  commanding  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  where  it  is  quartered  to  con- 
tribute certain  sums  of  money,  and  were  to  compel  the 
payment  by  quartering  troops  on  the  houses  of  those 
who  refused,  in  a  general  and  systematic  manner,  he 
would,  according  to  a  warrantable  construction  of  the 
statutes,  be  guilty  of  the  treason  called  levying  war  on 
the  king  ;  and  that,  if  we  could  imagine  him  to  do  this 
by  an  order  from  the  privy  council  or  the  warK)flfice, 
the  case  would  not  be  at  all  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  single  act  of  such  violence  might  be  (in  technical 
langTiage)  trespass,  misdemeanor,  or  felonj',  according 
to  circumstances  ;  but  would  want  the  generality  which, 
as  the  statute  has  been  construed,  determines  its  cha- 
racter to  be  treason.  It  is  however  manifest  that  Straf- 
ford's actual  enforcement  of  his  order,  by  quartering 
soldiers,  was  not  by  any  means  proved  to  be  so  fre- 

'  ]x)rils' J(]umals,  May  6;  Pari.  Hist,  into  the  mouth  of  Williams.  I'arr's  JJfe 
757.  This  opinion  of  the  judges,  which  of  Usher,  p.  45;  Hacket's  Life  of  Wil- 
is not  mentioned  by  Clarendon,  Hume,  Hams,  p.  160.  Juxon  is  said  to  hav* 
wid  other  common  historians,  seems  to  stood  alone,  among  five  bishops,  in  aA  ■ 
have  cost  Strafford  his  life.  It  was  relied  vising  the  king  to  follow  his  conscienob. 
on  by  some  bishops,  especially  Usher,  Clarendon,  indeed,  does  not  mention  thU, 
whom  Charles  consulted  whether  he  though  he  glances  at  Usher  with  some 
should  pass  the  bill  of  attainder,  though  reproach,  p.45]  ;  but  the  story  is  as  old  M 
Clarendon  puts  mu<h   worse   casuistry  the  Icon  ItesilikA  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
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qnently  done  as  to  bring  it  within  the  line  of  treason ; 
and  the  evidence  is  also  open  to  every  sort  of  legal 
objection.  But  in  that  age  the  rules  of  evidence,  so 
scrupulously  defined  since,  were  either  very  imperfectly 
recognised,  or  continually  transgressed.  If  then  Straf- 
ford could  be  brought  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
if  he  were  also  deserving  of  death  for  his  misdeeds 
towards  the  commonwealth,  it  might  be  thought  enougii 
to  justify  his  condemnation,  although  he  had  not  ofiended 
against  what  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  statute.  This  should,  at  least,  restrain  us  from  pass- 
ing an  unqualified  censure  on  those  who  voted  against 
him,  comprehending  undoubtedly  the  far  more  respect- 
able portion  of  the  commons,  though  only  twenty-six 
peers  against  nineteen  formed  the  feeble  majority  on  the 
bill  of  attainder."  It  may  be  observed  that  the  house  of 
commons  acted  in  one  respect  with  a  generosity  which 
the  crown  had  never  shown  in  any  case  of  treason,  by 


"  The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  members 
of  the  commons  who  voted  against  the 
bili  of  attainder,  and  which  were  placarded 
as  Straffordiaiis,  niuy  be  found  in  the 
Parliamentary  History  and  several  other 
boolcs.  It  is  rrmarlcable  that  few  of  them 
•re  distinguished  persons,  none  so  much 
80  as  Selden,  whose  whole  parliamentary 
career,  notwithstanding  the  timidity  not 
very  fairly  imputed  to  him,  was  eminently 
honourable  and  independent.  Hut  we 
lo<ilc  in  vain  for  Hyde,  Falkland,  C>.>le- 
jiepper,  or  I'almer.  The  first,  probably, 
did  not  vote ;  the  otiierii  may  have  been 
la  the  nuOority  of  2U4  by  whom  the  bill 
was  passed ;  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  MS. 
nccount  of  the  dctMte,  where  Kallctand 
uiid  Coiepcppcr  a|i]iear  to  have  b<jth 
!<|><)ken  for  it.  Ah  to  the  lordH,  we  bav*!, 
so  far  ai  I  know,  no  list  of  tlic  nineteen 
wboacqaittodStraffbrd.  1 1  do<>8  not  com- 
prehend Hertford,  ItrUtol,  or  Holland, 
who  were  absent  (Nalson,  316),  nor  any 
of  the  popish  lords,  whether  through  fear 
or  ojiy  private  Influence.  Ix>rd  Clare,  his 
ttrother-indaWiaiid  lord  Saviile.a  man  of 
tlie  moat  cbatigcablo  cliaracter,  were  bis 
prmnliMnt  mItocMcs  during,  the  trial; 
tboagh  Biiilol«  Hertford,  and  even  Say, 
desired  to  have  had  his  life  spared 
:  ihilllie,  'i4.3. 347.  27 1 ,  M3) (  «nd  the  earl 
•r  t\fi\U'ri\,ivvi>rf\\ntf  to  Cliinip4'»ii  *'outd 


have  come  into  this.  But  the  sudden  and 
ill-timed  death  of  that  eminent  peer  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiation  for  bringing  the 
parliamentary  leaders  into  office,  wherein 
it  was  a  main  object  with  the  king  to 
save  the  life  of  Strafford— entirely,  as  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  from  motives  of 
conscience  and  honour,  withoutany  views 
of  ever  again  restoring  him  to  power. 
Charles  bud  no  personal  attachment  to 
StraflTord ;  and  the  queen's  dislike  of  him 
(according  to  Clarendon  and  Bumel, 
though  it  must  bo  owned  that  Madame 
de  Mottcvlllc  does  not  confirm  this),  or 
at  least  hisKeneral  unpopularity  at  court, 
would  have  dettimilncd  the  king  to  lay 
Lim  OHide. 

It  is  iiuld  by  Dinnet  tliat  the  queen 
prevailed  on  Charles  to  put  that  strange 
postacrlpt  to  his  letter  to  the  lords,  in  be* 
half  of  StratTord,  "  If  he  must  die,  it  were 
charity  to  reprieve  liltii  till  Saturday ;" 
by  which  he  nianlleiitly  surrendered  hini 
up,  and  gave  cause  to  8Us|)cct  his  own 
sincerity.  l>oubtii  have  been  thrown  out 
by  Carte  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Strat- 
ford's celebratc<l  tetter  requesting  the 
king  to  pass  the  bill  of  attainder.  They 
do  not  appcor  to  be  founded  on  murh 
evidence ;  but  it  is  curtain,  by  Uie  manner 
In  which  ho  received  the  news,  timt  he  din 
ii"t  cjujort  to  1)C  nacrltlcetl  by  hl«  nWlter 
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immediately  passing  a  bill  to  relieve  his  children  fi-oia 
the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  problem  in  poli- 
tical ethics,  whether  great  offences  against  the  common- 
wealth may  not  justly  incur  the  penalty  of  death  by  a 
retrospective  act  of  the  legislature,  which  a  tribimal 
restrained  by  known  laws  is  not  competent  to  inflict. 
Bills  of  attainder  had  been  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
England,  especially  under  Henry  VIII. ;  but  generally 
when  the  crime  charged  might  have  been  equally  punished 
by  law.  They  are  less  dangerous  than  to  stretch  the 
boundaries  of  a  statute  by  arbitrary  construction.  Nor 
do  they  seem  to  differ  at  all  in  principle  from  those  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties  which,  in  times  of  comparative 
moderation  and  tranquillity,  have  sometimes  been  thought 
necessary  to  visit  some  unforeseen  and  anomalous  trans- 
gression beyond  the  reach  of  our  penal  code.  There  are 
many,  indeed,  whose  system  absolutely  rejects  all  sucli 
retrospective  punishment,  either  from  the  danger  of 
giving  too  much  scope  to  vindictive  passion,  or  on  some 
more  abstract  principle  of  justice.  Those  who  may 
incline  to  admit  that  the  moral  competence  of  the  sove- 
reign power  to  secure  itself  by  the  punishment  of  a 
heinous  offender,  even  without  the  previous  warning  of 
law,  is  not  to  be  denied,  except  by  reasoning  which 
would  shake  the  foundation  of  its  right  to  inflict  punish- 
ment in  ordinary  cases,  will  still  be  sensible  of  the 
mischief  which  any  departure  from  stable  rules,  imder 
the  influence  of  the  most  public-spirited  zeal,  is  likely  to 
produce.  The  attainder  of  Strafford  could  not  be  justifi- 
able, unless  it  were  necessary ;  nor  necessary,  if  a  lighter 
penalty  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  security. 

This  therefore  becomes  a  preliminary  question,  upon 
which  the  whole  mainly  turns.  It  is  one  which  does 
not  seem  to  admit  of  a  demonstrative  answer  ;  but  with 
which  we  can  perhaps  deal  better  than  they  who  lived 
lit  that  time.  Their  distrust  of  the  king,  their  appre- 
hension that  nothing  less  than  the  delinquent  minister's 
death  could  insure  them  from  his  return  to  powei-, 
rendered  the  leaders  of  parliament  obstinate  against  any 
proposition  of  a  mitigated  penalty.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  are  several  instances  in  history  where  the 
favourites  of  monarchs,   after  u  transient  exile  or  im- 
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prisonment,  have  returned,  on  some  fresli  Avave  of 
fortune,  to  mock  or  avenge  themselves  upon  their  adver- 
saries. Yet  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  popular 
party,  which  nothing  but  intemperate  passion  was  likely 
to  impair,  rendered  this  contingency  by  no  means  pro- 
bable; and  it  is  against  probable  dangers  that  nations 
should  take  precautions,  without  aiming  at  more  com- 
plete security  than  the  baffling  uncertainties  of  events 
will  permit.  Such  was  Strafford's  unpopularity,  that 
he  could  never  have  gained  any  sympathy,  but  by  the 
harshness  of  his  condemnation  and  the  magnanimity  it 
enabled  him  to  display.  These  have  half  redeemed  his 
forfeit  fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  any  punishment  which  the  law 
could  award  to  the  highest  misdemeanors,  duly  proved 
on  impeachment,  must  be  justly  inflicted.  "  I  am  still 
the  same,"  said  lord  Digby,  in  his  famous  speech  against 
the  bill  of  attainder,  "  in  my  opinions  and  affections,  as 
unto  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  I  confidently  believe  him  tc 
be  the  most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable 
to  free  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered.  I  believe  him 
to  be  still  that  grand  apostate  to  the  commonwealth, 
who  must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till 
he  be  despatched  to  the  other.  And  yet  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  liand  must  not  be  to  that  despatch."* 
These  sentiments,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  him  who  uttered  them,  were  common  to  many 
of  those  wh(j  desired  most  ardently  to  see  that  uniform 
course  of  known  law  which  neither  the  court's  lust 
of  power  nor  the  clamorous  indignation  of  a  popular 
assembly  might  turn  aside.  The  king,  whose  conscience 
was  80  deeply  wounded  by  his  acquiescence  in  this 
minister's  death,  would  gladly  have  assented  to  a  bill 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  pcri)otual  banishment ;  and  this, 
accompanied,  as  it  ought  to  have  boon,  by  degradation 
from  tne  rank  for  wliich  ho  had  sold  his  integrity,  would 
surely  have  exhibited  to  Europe  an  cxanii)lo  sufficiently 
conKpicuoiis  of  just  retribution.  Though  nothing  per- 
lia))H  could  have  restored  a  tolerable  deffreo  of  confidence 
between  (/'harlos  and  the  parliament,  it  is  certain  that 
bis  resentment  and  aversion  were  much  aggravated  hy 

■  PtfUamec'arjr  History,  IL  760, 
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the  painful  compulsion  they  had  put  on  him,  and  that 
the  schism  among  the  constitutional  party  began  from 
this,  among  other  causes,  to  grow  more  sensible,  till  it 
terminated  in  civil  war.'' 

But,  if  we  pay  such  regard  to  the  principles  of  cle- 
aaency  and  moderation,  and  of  adherence  to  the  fixed 
rules  of  law,  as  to  pass  some  censure  on  this  deviation 
n*om  them  in  the  attainder  of  lord  Strafibrd,  we  must  not 
yield  to  the  clamorous  invectives  of  his  admirers,  or  treat 
the  prosecution  as  a  scandalous  and  flagitious  excess  of 
party  vengeance.  Look  round  the  nations  of  the  globe, 
and  say  in  what  age  or  country  would  such  a  man  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  Avithout  paying  the 
forfeit  of  his  ofifences  against  the  commonwealth  with 
his  life.  They  who  grasp  at  arbitrary  power,  they  who 
make  their  fellow-citizens  tremble  before  them,  they 
who  gratify  a  selfish  pride  by  the  humiliation  and  servi- 
tude of  mankind,  have  always  played  a  deep  stake  ;  and 
the  more  invidious  and  intolerable  has  been  their  pre- 
eminence, their  fall  has  been  more  destnictive  and  their 
punishment  more  exemplary.  Something  beyond  the 
retirement  or  the  dismissal  of  such  ministers  has  seemed 
necessary  to  "  absolve  the  gods,"  and  furnish  history 
with  an  awful  lesson  of  retribution.  The  spontaneous 
instinct  of  nature  has  called  for  the  axe  and  the  gibbet 
against  such  capital  delinquents.  If,  then,  we  blame  in 
some  measure  the  sentence  against  Strafford,  it  is  not  for 
his  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  laws  on  which  he  trampled, 
and  of  the  liberty  which  he  betrayed.  He  died  justly 
before  God  and  nian,  though  we  may  deem  the  precedent 

''  See  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey." 

by  May,  p.  64,  who  generally  shows  a  Xor  was  this  a  mere  burst  of  passionate 

good  deal  of  Impartiality  at  this  period  declamation,  but  urged  as  a  serious  argu- 

of  history.    The  violence  of  individuals,  ment  for   taking    away  Strafford's  life 

especially  when  of  considerable  note,  de-  without  sufficient  grounds  of  law  or  testi- 

serves  to  be  remarked  as  characteristic  of  niony.    Rushworth,  Abr.  iv.  61     Claren- 

the  temper  that  influenced  the  house,  and  don,  i.  407.    Strode  told  the  house  tlial, 

as  accounting  for  the  disgust  of  moderate  as  they  had  charged  Strafford  with  high 

men.    •'  Why  should  he  have  law  him-  treason,  it  concerned  them  to  charge  a< 

self.'"  said  St.  John,  in  arguing  the  bill  conspirators  in  the  same  treason  all  who 

of  attainder  before  the  peers,  "  who  would  had  before,  or  should  hercifter,  plead  in 

not  that  others  should  have  any?    We  that  cause.    Baillie,  252.    This  monstrouf 

indeed  give  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  be-  proposal  seems  to  please  the  prcsbyteriaa 

cause  they  are  beasts  of  chace ;  but  we  bigot.     "  If   this    hold,"    he   obserrcf 

give  none  to  wolves  and  foxes,  but  knock  "  Strafford's  counsel  will  be  rare." 
(heoD  on  the  head  wherever  fhey  we 
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dangerous,  and  the  better  cotirse  of  a  magnanimcxis  lenity 
unwisely  rejected ;  and  in  condemning  the  bill  of  attain- 
der we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  crime. 

The  same  distrustful  temper,  blamable  in  nothing  but 

its  excess,  drew  the  house  of  commons  into  a  measure 

more    unconstitutional   than  the   attainder  ot 

dissomuon    Strafford,  the  bill   enacting  that  they  should 

oiparita-      j^q^  ]^   dissolvcd  without  their  own  consent. 

ment  with-  ,•■,■,■,  •        i  t 

out  its  con-  Whether  or  not  this  had  been  previously  medi- 
'^'^^  tated  by  the  leaders  is  uncertain ;  but  the  circum- 

stances under  which  it  was  adopted  display  all  the  blind 
precipitancy  of  fear.  A  scheme  for  bringing  up  the  army 
from  the  north  of  England  to  overawe  parliament  had 
been  discoursed  of,  or  rather  in  a  great  measure  con- 
certed, by  some  young  courtiers  and  military  men.  The 
imperfection  and  indefiniteness  of  the  evidence  obtained 
respecting  this  plot  increased,  as  often  happens,  the 
apprehensions  of  the  commons.  Yet,  difficult  as  it  might 
be  to  fix  its  proper  character  between  a  loose  project  and 
a  deliberate  conspiracy,  this  at  least  was  hardly  to  be 
denied,  that  the  king  had  listened  to  and  approved  a  pro- 
l>osal  of  appealing  from  the  representatives  of  his  people 
to  a  military  force.'    Their  greatest  danger  was  a  sudden 

'  Clarendon  and  Hume  of  course  treat  nuid  of  the  king's  privity  by  men  who 

this  as  a  very  trifling  affair,  exaggerated  did  not  lose  bis  favour  by  their  evidence, 

for  factious  purposes.  But  those  whojudge  Mr.  Urodle  has  commeuted  in  a  long  note 

ft-om  the  evidence  of  persons  unwilling  10  (ill.  189)  on  Clarendon's  apparent  mls- 

•ccuso  themselves  or  the  Iting,  and  Ironi  representations    of   this  buslnoss.     But 

the  natural  probabilities  of  the  case,  will  what  has  escaped  the  acuteness  of  this 

inspect,  or  rather  Ik;  wholly  convinced,  writer  Is,  that  the  petition  to  the  king 

that  It  had  gone  niitcli  further  than  tho»e  and  parliament,  drawn  up  for  the  army's 

writers  a<lmlL    .See  the  accounts  of  this  subscription,  and  asserted  by  Clariiidoii 

plot  In  Kushworth  and  Nulson,  or  in  the  to  have  been  the  only  step  taken  by  tliose 

I'arilameiitary  History,  also  what  Is  sal.l  cngagml    in    the    supposc-d    conspiracy 

by  Monireull  in  lUuiner,  p.  .r.M.      I'h.-  (though   not,  u.s  Mr.  Brodle  too  rashly 

strongest  evidence,  however,  Is  lurni»he<l  <;oiiJei:tiireii,  a  fabrication  of  his  own),  Is 

by  HenrletlA.  whose  relation  of  the  <lr-  most  carelessly  referred  by  him  to  that 

cumstancet    to    Madame   de    Mottevllle  {leriixl,  or  to  thu  agency  of  Wllmol  and 

proTM  that  the  king  and  licnu-lf  luid  tho  his  coadjutors— having  been.  In  fact,  pre- 

•tnnfttt  hopes  from    the    inlliieiim  of  pared  about  the  .July  followitig,  at  the 

Uoring  and  Wllinot  over  the  uniiy,  by  Instigation  of  Imnlel  O'Ncalo  and  some 

raeona  of  which   they  aimed  at  saving  others  of  the   royollst  ixirly.     This  la 

Hlrafford's   life;   Uiough  tlie  Jealousy  of  manifest,  not  only  from  the  allusions  it 

tboM  ambitious  Inlrlguem,  who  could  not  conulns  to  events  that  had  not  occurred 

both  I  ii>jy  the  place  to  which  each  as-  In  the  montlis  of  March  and  April,  when 

pired,  broke  the  whole  plot.     Mdm.  de  the  plot  of  Wllmot  and  (Joring  was  on 

Mollevllte,  1.  363.     Compare   with  tlils  f'wt,  esiieclally  the  bill  for  Irleimlal  pai^ 

(nsisip  l'«rcy'R  letter  and<ioriiig's  d'^ixi.  Ilaments,  but  fmm  evidence  viveii  befur* 

lltkA  (XaUoti,  11.  3M,  3D4).  for  what  k  lU«  house  of  I'omiuona  In  tXioiier,  U4J 
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dissolution.  Tlie  triennial  bill  afforded,  indeed,  a  valu- 
able  security  ft)r  the  future.  Yet,  if  the  present  parliar 
ment  had  been  broken  with  any  circumstances  of  vio- 
lence, it  might  justly  seem  very  hazardous  to  confide  in 
the  right  of  spontaneous  election  reserved  to  the  people 
by  that  statute,  which  the  crown  would  have  three  years 
to  defeat.  A  rapid  impulse,  rather  than  any  concerted 
resolution,  appears  to  have  dictated  this  hardy  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogative.  The  bill  against  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  parliament  without  its  own  consent 
was  resolved  in  a  committee  on  the  fifth  of  May,  brought 
in  the  next  day,  and  sent  to  the  lords  on  the  seventh. 
The  upper  house,  in  a  conference  the  same  day,  urged  a 
very  wise  and  constitutional  amendment,  limiting  its 
duration  to  the  term  of  two  years.  But  the  commons 
adhering  to  their  original  provisions,  the  bill  was  passed 
by  both  houses  on  the  eighth.*  Thus,  in  the  space  of  three 
days  from  the  first  suggestion,  an  alteration  was  made  in 
the  frame  of  our  polity  which  rendered  the  house  of  com- 
mons equally  independent  of  the  sovereign  and  their 
constituents  ;  and,  if  it  could  be  supposed  capable  of 
being  maintained  in  more  tranquil  times,  would,  in  the 
theory  at  least  of  speculative  politics,  have  gradually 
converted  the  government  into  something  like  a  Dutch 
aristocracy.  The  ostensible  pretext  was,  that  money 
could  not  be  borrowed  on  the  authority  of  resolutions  of 
parliament  until  some  security  was  furnished  to  the  cre- 
ditors that  those  whom  they  were  to  trust  should  have  a 
permanent  existence.  This  argument  would  have  gone 
a  great  way,  and  was  capable  of  an  answer ;  since  the 
money  might  have  been  borrowed  on  the  authority  of 

*nd  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  published  in  '  Joumalf  Pailiamentary  Hist.  784 

the  appendix  to  his  third  volume,  though,  May,  67  ;  Clarendon.    According  to  Mrs. 

with  an  inadvertence  of  which  he  is  »el-  Hutchinson,  p.  97,   this  bill  originate*', 

doni  guilty,   overlooking    its    date   and  with  Mr.  J'ierpoint.    If  we  should  draw 

purport.    This,  however,  is  of  itself  suffl-  any  inference  from  the  Journals,  sir  John 

cient  to  display  the  inaccurate  character  Colepepper  seems  to  have  been  the  most 

ofClarendon'sHistory;  for  lean  scarcely  prominent  of  its  supporters.    Mr.  Hyde 

ascribe  the  present  incorrectness  to  design,  and  lord  Falkland  were  also  managers  ot 

There  are,  indeed,  so  many  mistakes  ius  the  conference  with  the  lords.     But  in 

to  dates  and  other  mattei-s  in  Clarendon's  sir  Ralph  Vemey's  manuscript  notes  1 

account  of  this  plot,  that,  setting  aside  find  Mr.  Whitelock  mentioned  as  being 

uis  manifest  disposition  to  suppress  the  ordered  by  the  house  to  prepare  the  bill ; 

truth,  we  can  place  tot  the  least  reliance  wUch  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  movc^ 

on  his  memory  as  to  those  points  which  it,  or  at  least  been  very  forward  in  H 

%  o  may  not  ho  -weV.  »t>ie  to  bring  to  a  test.  Yet  fil  t)ieee  were  moderate  men. 

VOL.  U.  / 
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the  whole  legislature.  But  the  chief  motive,  unques- 
tionably, was  a  just  apprehension  of  the  king's  intention 
to  overthrow  the  parliament,  and  of  personal  danger  to 
those  who  had  stood  most  forward  from  his  resentment 
after  a  dissolution.  His  ready  acquiescence  in  this  bill, 
far  more  dangerous  than  any  of  those  at  which  he  de- 
miuTed,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  his  own  shame  and  the 
queen's  consternation  at  the  discovery  of  the  late  plot : 
and  thus  we  trace  again  the  calamities  of  Charles  to  their 
two  great  sources ;  his  want  of  judgment  in  affairs,  and 
of  good  faith  towards  his  people. 

The  parliament  had  met  with  as  ai-dent  and  just  ai\ 
indignation  against  ecclesiastical  as  temporal 
meditated  in  grievances.  The  tyranny,  the  foUy,  and  rash- 
Uie  church,  j^ggg  qJ  Charlcs's  bishops  were  still  greater  than 
his  own.  It  was  evidently  an  indispensable  duty  to 
reduce  the  overbearing  ascendancy  of  that  order  which 
had  rendered  the  nation,  in  regard  to  spiritual  dominion, 
a  great  loser  by  the  Eeformation.  They  had  been  so 
blindly  infatuated  as,  even  in  the  year  1640,  amidst  all 
the  perils  of  the  times,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  public 
wrath  by  enacting  a  series  of  canons  in  convocation. 
These  enjoined,  or  at  least  recommended,  some  of  the 
modem  innovations,  which,  though  many  excellent  men 
had  been  persecuted  for  want  of  compliance  with  them, 
had  not  got  the  sanction  of  authority.  They  imposed 
an  oath  on  the  clergy,  commonly  called  the  "  et  caetera 
oath,"  binding  them  to  attempt  no  alteration  "  in  the 
government  of  the  church  by  bishops,  deaius,  arch- 
deacons, &c."  This  oath  was  by  the  same  authorit}' 
enjoined  to  such  of  the  laity  as  held  ecclesiastical  offices." 
The  king,  however,  on  the  petition  of  the  council  of 
peers  at  York,  directed  it  not  to  be  taken.  The  house 
of  commons  rescinded  these  canons,  with  some  degree  of 
excess  on  the  other  side ;  not  only  denying  the  right 
of  convocation  to  bind  the  clercy,  which  had  certainly 
been  exorcised  in  all  periods,  out  actually  impeaching 
the  bishops  for  a  high  misdemeanour  on  that  account." 
The  lords,  in  the  month  of  March,  appointed  a  committer 

b  NmI,  p.  633,  tiM  printed  th«M  caooM  047,730     ThcMS  vutct  as  to  tlif  canon*. 

JDp«rfn:tI]r.     'llioj  may  b«   found    at  iMwevoi   were  carried,  nem.  ctm     Jcu* 

IfiVKtli  In  Nation,  1.  (43.  naU.  lutii  |ii'<    1G4U 

•  Clarnmlun;  I'arl.  Illnl.67(J,  ?M;  Ni-u'. 
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of  ten  earls,  ten  bishops,  and  ten  barons,  to  report  upon 
the  innovations  lately  brought  into  the  church.  Of  thit. 
committee  Williams  was  chairman.  But  the  spirit  which 
now  possessed  the  commons  was  not  to  be  exorcised  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Laud  and  Wren,  or  even  by  such  incon- 
siderable alterations  as  the  moderate  bishops  wore  ready 
to  suggest.** 

There  had  always  existed  a  party,  though  by  no  means 
coextensive  with  that  bearing  the  general  name  of  pu- 
ritan, who  retained  an  insuperable  avereion  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  episcopal  discipline,  as  inconsistent  with  thts 
ecclesiastical  parity  they  believed  to  be  enjoined  by  tlio 
apostles.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  proportion 
those  bore  to  the  community.  They  were  certainly  at 
the  opening  of  the  parliament  by  far  the  less  numerous, 
though  an  active  and  increasing  party.  Few  of  the 
aouse  of  commons,  according  to  Clarendon  and  the  best 
contemporary  writers,  looked  to  a  destruction  of  the 
existing  hierarchy."  The  more  plausible  scheme  was  one 
which  had  the  sanction  of  Usher's  learned  judgment,  and 
which  Williams  was  said  to  favour,  for  what  was  called 
a  moderate  episcopacy ;  wherein  the  bishop,  reduced  to 
a  sort  of  president  of  his  college  of  presbyters,  and  differ- 
ing from  them  only  in  i-ank,  not  in  order  (gradu,  non 
ordine),  should  act,  whether  in  ordination  or  jurisdic- 
tion, by  their  concuiTence.'  This  intermediate  form  of 
church-government  would  probably  have  contented  the 
popular  leaders  of  the  commons,  except  two  or  three, 
and  have  proved  acceptable  to  the  nation.  But  it  was 
hardly  less  offensive  to  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  into- 
lerant of  the  smallest  de\4ation  from  their  own  model, 
than  to  the  high-church  episcopalians  ;  and  the  necessity 
of  humouring  that  proud  and  prejudiced  race  of  people. 

<1  Neal,  709.     Laud  and  Wren  were  and  for  bringing  down  the  bishops,  in  all 

both  Impeached  Dec.  18;  the  latter  en-  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  so  low  as 

vrely  for  introducing  superstitious.    ParL  can  be  with  any  subsistence;  but  their 

Hist  861.    He  lay  in  the  Tower  till  1659.  utter  abolition,  which  is  the  only  aim  ol 

"  Neal  says  that  the  meyor  part  of  the  the  most  godly,  is  the  knot  of  the  ques- 

parliamentarians  at  the  beginning  of  the  tion."  i.  Ko. 

war  were  formoderated  episcopacy  (il.  4),  f  Xeal.  666,   672,   713;    Collier,  805 

and  asserts  the  same  in  another  place  Baxter's  Life,  p.  62.    The  ministers' p<"ti 

Ci.715)  of  the  puritans,  in  contradiction  of  tion,  cs  it  was  called,  presented  Jan.  23, 

Kapin.    "  How  this  will  go,"  says  Baillie,  1641,  with  the  signatures  of  700  beneflceu 

in  April,  1641,  "the  Lord  knows;  all  are  clergymen,  wert  to  this  extent  of  rw 

fi>r  the  creating  of.  a  kiud  of  presbytery  formation.    Neal,  679. 

1  2 
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who  began  already  to  show  that  an  alteration  in  the 
church  of  England  would  be  their  stipulated  condition 
for  any  assistance  they  might  afford  to  the  popular  party, 
led  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  to  give  more 
countenance  than  they  sincerely  intended  to  a  bill  pre- 
ferred by  what  was  then  called  the  root-and-branch 
party,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  episcopacy.  This  paxty, 
composed  chiefly  of  presbyterians,  but  with  no  smsdl 
admixture  of  other  sectaries,  predominated  in  the  city 
of  London.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, a  petition  against  episcopal  government,  with 
15,000  signatures,  was  presented  early  in  the  session 
(Dec.  11,  1640),  and  received  so  favourably  as  to  startle 
those  who  bore  a  good  affection  to  the  church.*  This 
gave  rise  to  the  first  difference  that  was  expressed  in 
parliament:  Digby  speaking  warmly  against  the  refer- 
ence of  this  petition  to  a  committee,  and  Falkland, 
though  strenuous  for  reducing  the  prelates'  authority, 
showing  much  rehictance  to  abolish  their  order. **  A  bill 
was,  however,  brought  in  by  sir  Edward  Dering,  an 
honest  but  not  very  enlightened  or  consistent  man,  for 
the  utter  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  and  its  second  read- 
ing carried  on  a  division  by  139  to  108.'  This,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  show  the  anti-episcopal  party  to  have  been 
stronger  than  Clarendon  admits.  Yet  I  suspect  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  voted  for  it  did  not  intend 
more  than  to  intimidate  the  bishops.  Petitions,  verv 
numerously  signed,  for  the  maintenance  of  episcopal 
government,  were  presented  from  several  counties ;''  nor 

<  ParL  HUt.  673;  Clarendun,  i.  356;  they  bad  a  better  apology  for  Interfering 

liiillle's  I^etters,  218,  Ac.    Though  van-  witbcburch-guverninentinKngland,  with 

Kiiliie  ••  to  tb«  progrem  of  biii   ncrt,  be  which     the    arclibiHhop    had    fumishnl 

ailinlta  that  it  waa  very  difficult  to  pluck  them ;  It  was  the  only  sure  meant  of  pre< 

■i|i  eplicopacy  by  the  roots ;  for  this  reanon  serving  their  own. 

ihey  did  not  wish  the  house  to  give  a  >•  Kusbworth;  Nalson. 

tlieedyaniwartothecitypctition:  p.24).  •  Pari.  Hist  814,  822,  828.    Clarendun 

J I  waa  carried  by  36  or  37  voiees,  he  tuyx,  tcIlN  us  that,  bciuK  chalmian  of  the  roni> 

U>  refer  It  to  the  committee  of  rcllKtoii ;  iiiittce  to  wlioni  tlilH  bill  wbm  reffrri'd, 

|>.  246.    No  division  apiH-Mis  on  the  .Jour-  lie  K"ve  It  k<i  nuuli  liitvrniptiun,  thut  iiu 

Mils.  pruxrviis  could   U'  made   before   the  ml. 

ilM  whole  influence  of  the  .Scot*  com-  Journroenu     The  houHo  came,  bowrvi-r, 

tuimtuam  waa  directed  to  tliisol\|ect;  n«  u>  u  resolution,  that  tbo  talcing  awuy  the 

rtot  only  Boillio's  lA^U-n,  but  thow-  of  oftlcea  of  arcbblsho|M,  bishops,  chuinei- 

loUntUiif  of  Warlnlon  ( iHilrymple's  Me-  lurs,  and  oominiwarles  out  of  this  diurck 

WorlaU  of  James  and  <.'liarle«  I.,  ii.  1 14,  and  kinfldom, should  be  one  clause  U  the 

4c),  fituw,     H<.-al(li-«  ili<-lr  ivxtit-mu  l>iR».  bill,    .lune  12.    Oummotm'  .lountalii 

(t«.  witkb  ^<•t»  li.e  uredouilual^t  mutivr.  k  }^rd  llvrH'ord  praseiitt^d  one  'jn  'Ju 
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is  it,  I  think,  possible  to  doubt  that  the  nation  sought 
only  the  abridgment  of  that  coercive  jurisdiction  and 
temjioral  power  by  which  the  bishops  had  forfeited  the 
reverence  due  to  their  function,  as  well  as  that  absolute 
authority  over  presbyters,  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  customs  of  the  primitive  church."  This  was  the 
object  both  of  the  act  abolishing  the  high  commission, 
which  by  the  largeness  of  its  expressions  seemed  to  tako 
away  all  coercive  jurisdiction  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  of  that  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  their 
suffrages  among  the  peers ;  which,  after  being  onco 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  lords,  in  June,  1641, 
passed  into  a  law  in  the  month  of  February  following, 
and  was  the  latest  concession  that  the  king  made  before 
his  final  appeal  to  anns." 


lords,  from  Somersetabire,  sigued  by 
14,350  freeholders  and  inhabitants.  Nat- 
ion, ii.  727.  The  Cheshire  petitioa,  for 
preserving  tlie  Common  Prayer,  was 
signed  by  near  10,000  hands.  Id.  758.  I 
have  a  collection  of  those  petitions  now 
before  me,  printed  in  1642,  from  thirteen 
English  and  five  Welsh  comities,  and  all 
very  numerously  signed.  In  almost  every 
instance,  I  observe,  they  thank  the  par- 
liament for  putting  a  check  to  innovations 
and  abuses,  while  they  deprecate  the  abo- 
lition of  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.  Thus 
M  seems  that  the  jTesbyterians  were  very 
tar  from  having  the  nation  on  their  side. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Somerset- 
shire petition  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
general  tone  :  "  P'or  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  church  we  are  most  thankful 
to  God,  believing  it  in  our  hearts  to  be 
the  most  pious  and  the  wisest  that  any 
people  or  kingdom  upon  earth  hath  been 
withal  since  the  apostles'  days ;  though 
we  may  not  deny  but,  through  the  frailly 
of  men  and  corruption  of  times,  some 
things  of  ill  consequence,  and  other  need- 
less, are  stolen  or  thrust  into  it;  which 
we  heartily  with  may  be  reformed,  and 
the  church  restored  to  its  former  purity. 
And.  to  the  end  it  may  be  the  better 
preser^'ed  from  present  and  future  inno- 
vation, we  wish  the  wittingly  and  mali- 
ciously guiUy,  of  what  condition  soever 
they  be,  whether  bishops  or  inferior 
tlergy,  may  receive  condign  punishment, 
^it,  for  the  miscarriage  of  governors,  to 
'••troy  the  goTemroent.  we  tru<t  ii  shall 


never  enter  into  the  hearts  of  tbU  wise 
and  honourable  assembly." 

"*  The  house  came  to  a  vote  oo  July 
17,  according  to  Whitelock,  p.  46,  :n 
favour  of  Usher's  scheme,  that  eoth 
county  should  be  a  diocese,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  governing  college  or  prev 
bytery,  consisting  of  twelve,  under  U.a 
presidency  of  a  bishop:  sir  E.  Derir,; 
spoke  in  favour  of  this,  though  his  ovi 
bill  went  much  farther.  Nalson,  ii.  2S\ ; 
Neal,  703.  I  cannot  find  the  vote  in  thi* 
Journals ;  it  passed,  therefore,  I  8uppor« 
in  the  committee,  and  was  not  reported 
to  the  bouse. 

"  I'arl.  Hist.  774,  794,  817,  »10,  108T. 
The  lords  had  previously  come  to  resolu- 
tions that  bishops  should  sit  in  the 
house  of  lords,  but  not  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, nor  be  in  any  commission  of  the 
peace.    Id.  814. 

Tiie  king  was  very  unwilling  to  give 
his  coniient  to  the  bill  excluding  tlie 
bisboi^s  from  parliament,  and  was,  of 
course,  dissuaded  by  Hyde  from  doin^^ 
so.  He  was  then  at  Newmarket,  on  his 
way  to  the  north,  and  had  nothing  bi  ' 
viAT  in  his  head.  The  queen,  however, 
and  sir  John  Colepeppcr,  prevailed  on 
him  to  consent.  Clarendon,  History,  ii 
247  (1826);  Life,  61.  The  queen  cr;io 
not  be  expected  to  have  mai  h  tendemesi 
for  a  ]>rDtestant  episcopacy;  and  it  is  to 
l)e  said  in  favour  of  Colepepper's  advice, 
wIjc,  was  pretty  indifferent  in  ecclesiar^ 
tiial  matters,  that  the  bishops  had  rea- 
dpre<*  themselves  odioits  to  nutay  o4'  tixmt 
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This  was  hardly,  perliaps,  a  greater  alteration  of  the 
established  constitution  than  had  resulted  from  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  under  Henry ;  when,  by  the 
faU.  of  the  mitred  abbots,  the  secular  peers  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance in  nmnber  over  the  spiritual,  which  they  had 
not  previously  enjoyed.  It  was  supported  by  several 
persons,  especially  lord  Falkland,  by  no  means  inclined 
to  subvert  the  episcopal  discipline ;  whether  from  a  hope 
to  compromise  better  with  the  opposite  party  by  this 
concession,  or  from  a  sincere  belief  that  the  bishops 
might  be  kept  better  to  the  duties  of  their  function  by 
excluding  tliem  from  civil  power.  Considered  generally, 
it  may  be  reckoned  a  doubtful  question  in  the  theory  of 
our  government  whether  the  mixttire  of  this  ecclesiastical 
aristocrac}'  with  the  house  of  lords  is  advantageous  or 
otherwise  to  the  public  interests,  or  to  those  of  religion. 
Their  great  revenues,  and  the  precedence  allotted  theiu, 
seem  naturally  to  place  them  on  this  level ;  and  the  ge- 
neral property  of  the  clergy,  less  protected  than  that  ol 
other  classes  against  the  cupidity  of  an  administration  or 
a  faction,  may  perhaps  require  this  peculiar  security. 
In  fact,  the  disposition  of  the  English  to  honour  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  respect  the  ancient 
in8titu1;ion8  of  their  country,  has  usually  been  so  powerful, 
that  the  question  would  hardly  have  been  esteemed 
dubious  if  the  bishops  themselves  (1  speak  of  course  with 
such  limitations  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires)  had 

who  wUlied  well  to  the  royal  cauhc.   See  iDcHiiatloti  in  the  other  towards  ouch  a 

the  very  remarkable  conversation  of  Hyde  compliance:"  1.413.    There  Is,  however 

with  sir  tldward  Vemey,  who  was  killed  an  curlier  gpecch   of  Falkland  in  print 

at  the  buttle  of  i-Mgehill,  where  the  tatter  against  the  Ijondon   petition;   wherein, 

decUreii  his  reluctance  to  light  for  the  while  objecting  to  the  abolition  of  the 

l)i8bops,  whoM  quarrel  ho  tuok  it  to  be,  order,  he  intimates  his  willingness  to 

though  botind  by  gratitude  not  to  desert  take  away  their  votes  in  parliament,  with 

tlie  king.    Clarendon's  Life,  p.  6H.  all  other  temporal  authority.    Speeches 

This  aatbor  represents  lord  KulkUind  of  tho  Happy  I'arllamcnt,  p.  18H  (pub- 

M  having  been  misled  by  Haniixlen  to  lishctl  in  1641).    .lohnstone  of  WuriNton 

taka  an  unexpected  part  in  favour  of  the  says  there  were  but  four  or  five  votes 

lint  bill  for  exclading  the  bishops  trom  against  taking  away  civil  places  and  seate 

parllamenL    "The  bouse   was  su  mar-  in  parliament  from  Uio  bishops.    Jial- 

veUously  deligtited  to  see  the  two  luse-  rymplo's  Memorials,  11.  116.    Hut  in  the 

/•nMa  friends  dlvidrd  in  so  Important  a  Joumais  of  the  commons,  loih  Miirch, 

fKjInt  that  they  could  not  contain  fh>m  a  1640-1,  it  is  said  to  be  resolved,  alter  a 

kind  of  rfjoiclng;  and  the  more  because  long  and  mature  debate,  Hint  the  legla 

iliey  saw  Mr.  Hydn  was  much  surprised  latlve  power  of  bishops  Isa  hlndentnrr  tu 

with  the  contradlctton,  aa  in  truth  be  their  function. 
WIS,  havii^  onrer  dlfoorerrd  the  leMt 
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been  at  all  times  sufficiently  studious  to  maintain  a  cha- 
racter of  political  independence,  or  even  to  conceal  a 
spirit  of  servility,  which  the  pernicious  usage  of  con- 
tinual translations  from  one  see  to  another,  borrowed, 
like  many  other  parts  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  from  the 
most  corrupt  period  of  the  church  of  Eome,  has  had  so 
manifest  a  tendency  to  engender." 

This  spirit  of  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  civil,  demo- 
cracy, was  the  first  sign  of  the  approaching  storm  that 
alarmed  the  Hertfords  and  Southamptons,  the  Hydes  and 
Falklands.  Attached  to  the  venerable  church  of  the 
English  reformation,  they  were  loth  to  see  the  rashness 
of  some  prelates  avenged  by  her  subversion,  or  a  few 
recent  innovations  repressed  by  incomparably  more 
essential  changes.  Full  of  regard  for  established  law, 
and  disliking  the  puritan  bitterness,  aggravated  as  it 
was  by  long  persecution,  they  revolted  from  the  indecent 
devastation  committed  in  churches  by  the  populace,  and 
from  the  insults  which  now  fell  on  the  conforming 
ministers.  The  lords  early  distinguished  their  temper 
as  to  those  points  by  an  order  on  the  16th  of  January 
for  the  performance  of  divine  service  according  to  law, 
in  consequence  of  the  tmnults  that  had  been  caused  by 
the  heat^  puritans  under  pretence  of  abolishing  innova- 
tions. Little  regard  was  shown  to  this  order  -^  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  commons  went  farther  on  the 
opposite  side  than  to  direct  some  ceremonial  novelties  to 
be  discontinued,  and  to  empower  one  of  their  members, 
sir  Eobert  Harley,  to  take  away  all  pictures,  crosses,  and 
superstitious  figures  within .  churches  or  without.'*  But 
this  order,  like  many  of  their  other  acts,  was  a  manifest 
encroachment  on  the  executive  power  of  the  crown." 

"  [1827.]  regret  of  all  feithfnl  lovers  ot  antiquities 

P  "  The  higher  house,"  says  Baillie,  and  architecture. 
"  have  made  an  order,  which  was  read  in  '  Pari.  Hist.  907.  Oommons'  JoumaLs 
the  churches,  that  none  presume  of  their  Sept  1,  1641.  It  was  carriel  at  the 
own  head  to  alter  any  customs  established  time,  on  a  division,  by  55  to  37,  that  the 
by  law :  this  procured  ordinance  does  committee  "  should  propound  an  addi- 
not  discourage  any  one."  P.  237.  Some  tion  to  this  order  for  preventing  all  con- 
rioters,  however,  who  had  pulled  down  tempt  and  abuse  of  the  Book  of  Common 
rails  about  the  altar,  &c,  were  committed  Prayer  and  all  tumultuous  disorders  that 
by  order  of  the  lords  in  June.  Nalson,  might  arise  in  the  church  thereupon.'' 
li.  275.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  church  party 

1  Pari.  Hist.  868.    By  the  hands  ol  this  were  sometimes  victorious  in  the  hciisc. 

sealous  kniglit  fell  tlie  beautiful  crosses  Bui  they  did  not  long  retain  this  casual 

»t  Cb«rinK  and  Choap,   to   tho   Uvsting  advantage.     For,  the  lords  having  senJ 
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It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  summer 
reoess,  during  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland,  that  the 
apprehension  of  changes  in  church  and  state,  far  beyond 
__jj-.  what  had  been  dreamed  of  at  the  opening  cf 
theconstitu-  parliament,  led  to  a  final  schism  in  the  consti- 
tionai  party,  tutional  party.'  Charles,  by  abandoning  his 
former  advisers,  and  yielding,  with  just  as  much  reluct- 
ance as  displayed  the  value  of  the  concession,  to  a  series 
of  laws  that  abridged  his  prerogative,  had  recovered  a 
good  deal  of  the  affection  and  confidence  of  some,  and 
gained  from  others  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  with- 
held from  tmdeserving  princes  in  their  humiliation. 
Though  the  ill-timed  death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  in  May 
had  partly  disappointed  an  intended  arrangement  for 
bringing  the  popular  leaders  into  office,  yet  the  appoint- 
ments of  Essex,  Holland,  Say,  and  St.  John  fi-om  that 
party,  were  apparently  pledges  of  the  king's  willingness 
to  select  his  advisers  from  their  ranks  ;  whatever  cause 
there  might  be  to  suspect  that  their  real  influence  over 
him  would  be  too  inconsiderable.'    Those  who  were  still 


down  a  copy  of  tbcir  order  of  16lh 
January  above  mentioned,  requesting  the 
commons'  concurrence,  they  rcsoived, 
Sept.  9,  "  that  the  bouse  do  not  consent 
to  this  order;  it  being  thought  unrea- 
sonable at  this  time  to  urge  the  severe 
execution  of  the  said  laws."  They  con- 
tented tberoselTcs  with  "  expecting  that 
the  commons  of  this  realm  do,  in  the 
mean  time,  quietly  attend  tlie  reforma- 
tion intended,  without  any  tumultuous 
disturbance  of  the  worship  of  God  and 
peace  of  the  realm."  See  Nalsou,  il.  484. 
•  May,  p.  78.  .See  this  passage,  which 
It  very  Judlciout.  The  disunion,  how- 
iver,  bad  in  some  meamre  l)ogim  not 
long  after  tl)p  meeting  of  parliament;  the 
Kiurl  wanted.  In  December  1640,  t^i  have 
l^vcn  the  treaaurar'l  StalT  to  Hertford, 
whose  brother  waa  created  •  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Seymour.  Bedford  was  the 
fevourite  with  the  commons  for  tbo  same 
ofBre,  aod  would  doublli-ns  have  been  a 
MttT  man  at  the  time,  notwiihiitanding 
the  other's  eminent  virtues.  Sidney  I^t- 
ten,  IL  eos,  6M.  Bee  also  what  BallUe 
eeys  of  Ibe  lntro4ootlon  of  seven  lord*, 
"all  commmwealth't  men,"  Into  the 
ennncil,  though,  m  generniiy  happens,  be 
^  mmp  disounifttVtd  with  m>iiii-  oI'  tlKia. 


P.  240, 247.    There  was  even  some  Je»> 
lousy  of  Say,  as  favouring  StralTord. 

t  Wliitelock,  p.  46.  Bedford  was  to 
have  been  lord  treasurer,  witli  I'jth, 
whom  he  had  brought  into  parlinmcnt 
for  Tavistock,  as  his  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  Hollis  secretary  of  state. 
Hampden  is  said,  but  not  perhaps  on 
good  authority,  to  have  sought  the  ofRce 
of  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
which  Hume,  not  very  rjindidly,  bringM 
OS  u  proof  of  his  ambition.  It  seems 
probable  that,  if  Churleg  had  at  that  time 
(May  1641)  carried  these  plans  int« 
execution,  and  cvuttcd  to  listen  to  the 
queen,  or  to  those  persons  alxxit  his  bed- 
chamber who  wen;  perpcluiilly  loHcliiig 
him  astray,  lie  would  have  escaped  the 
exorbitant  demands  which  were  after- 
wards made  upon  him,  and  even  saved 
his  favourite  episcopacy.  Out,  after  tho 
death  of  the  earl  of  Bedlbrd,  who  had 
not  been  hostile  to  tlio  church,  there  wns 
.lo  man  of  rank  In  that  parly  wtiom  ho 
liked  to  tnut;  Northumberland  having 
Mted,  M  be  thought,  very  ungratefully, 
Say  being  a  known  enemy  to  episcopacy, 
and  Keaex,  though  of  the  highest  honour 
not  N-ing  of  a  capnrity  to  retain  muck 
lii|li^fice  over  the  letters  'if  >lir  olM 
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excluded,  and  who  distmsted  the  king's  intentions  as 
well  towards  themselves  as  the  public  cause,  of  whom 
]'ym  and  Hampden,  with  the  assistance  of  St.  John, 
though  actually  solicitor-general,  were  the  chief,  found 
no  better  means  of  keeping  alive  the  animosity  that  waa 
beginning  to  subside,  than  by  framing  the  Remonstrance 
on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  presented  to  the  king  in 
Kovember,  1641.  This  being  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
{crievances  and  misgovemment  that  had  existed 
since  his  accession,  which  his  ac(iuie8cence  in  gtranceof 
so  many  measures  of  redress  ought,  according  J^-"'^*'"'*''" 
to  the  common  courtesy  due  to  sovereigns,  to 
have  cancelled,  was  hardly  capable  of  answering  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  reanimating  discontents 
almost  appeased,  and  guarding  the  people  against  the 
confidence  they  were  beginning  to  place  in  the  king's 
sincerity.  The  promoters  of  it  might  also  hope,  from 
Charles's  proud  and  hasty  temper,  that  he  would  reply  in 
such  a  tone  as  would  more  exasperate  the  commons. 
But  he  had  begun  to  use  the  advice  of  judicious  men, 
Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Colepepper,  and  reined  in  his 
natural  violence  so  as  to  give  his  enemies  no  advantage 
over  him. 

The  jealousy  which  nations  ought  never  to  lay  aside 
was  especially  required  towards  Charles,  whose  love  of 
arbitrary  dominion  was  much  better  proved  than  his 
sincerity  in  relinquishing  it.  But  if  he  were  intended 
to  reign  at  all,  and  to  reign  with  any  poiiion  either  of 
the  prerogatives  of  an  English  king,  or  the  respect 
claimed  by  every  sovereign,  the  Remonstrance  of  the 
commons  could  but  prolong  an  initation  incompatible 
with  public  tranquillity.  It  admits,  indeed,  of  no  ques- 
tion, that  the  schemes  of  Pyra,  Hampden,  and  St.  John, 
already  tended  to  restrain  the  king's  personal  exercise 
of  any  effective  power,  from  a  sincere  persuasion  that 
no  confidence  could  ever  be  placed  in  him,  though  not 
to  abolish  the  monarchy,  or  probably  to  abridge  in  the 
same  degree  the  rights  of  his  successor.     Their  Remon- 

bouse.    Clarendon  Insinuates  that,  even  prerogative    untouched    (ii.  326).     B\it 

AS  late  as  March,  1642,  the  principal  pa-  it  seems   more  probable  that,  aftrr  Lse 

triots,  with  a  few  exceptions,  would  have  accusation  of  the  five  members,  no  in'«»- 

fieen   content  with  coming  themselves  sure  of  this  kind  would  have  beei}  ot  ^nl 

Into  lower  under  the  king,  »nd  on  this  iervice  to  CliarU*. 
h.i)(li(io|)  w»''i'.(|  have  left  li=  -oTiviii'tnS 
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sirance  was  put  forward  to  stem  the  returning  tide  oi 
loyalty,  which  not  only  threatened  to  obstruct  the  further 
progress  of  their  endeavours,  but,  as  they  would  allege, 
might,  by  gaining  strength,  wash  away  some  at  least  of 
the  bulwarks  that  had  been  so  recently  constructed  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty.  It  was  carried  in  a  full 
house  by  the  small  majority  of  159  to  148."  So  much 
was  it  deemed  a  trial  of  strength,  that  Cromwell  declared 
after  the  division  that,  had  the  question  been  lost,  he 
would  have  sold  his  estate,  and  retired  to  America. 
It  may  be  thought  rather  surprising  that,  with  a  house 


"  Commons'  Jonmals,  22ncl  November. 
On  a  second  division  the  same  night, 
whether  the  Remonstrance  should  be 
printed,  the  popular  side  lost  it  by  124 
to  101.  But  on  the  15th  December  the 
printing  was  carried  by  135  to  is3.  Se- 
veral divisions  on  important  subjects 
about  this  time  show  that  the  royalist 
minority  was  very  formidable.  But  the 
attendance,  especially  on  that  side,  seems 
to  have  been  Irregular ;  and,  in  general, 
when  we  consider  the  immense  import- 
ance of  these  debates,  we  are  surprised 
V)  find  the  house  so  deficient  in  numbers 
as  many  divisions  show  it  to  have  Ix'cn. 
Clarendon  frequently  complains  of  the 
supineness  of  bis  party ;  a  fault  invari- 
ably imputed  to  their  friends  by  the  zeal- 
ous supporters  of  established  authority, 
who  forget  that  sluggibh,  lukewarm,  niid 
thoughtlewi  tempers  must  always  exist, 
and  tliat  such  will  naturally  belong  to 
tlieir  hide.  I  find  in  the  short  iiciicil 
notes  tjilccn  by  sir  Italph  Vemey,  with  a 
aipy  of  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Scijr>ant  D'Oyly,  the  following  entry 
on  tlie  7th  of  August,  before  the  king's 
Journey  to  Srotland: — "A  remonstrance 
to  be  ma<le  huw  we  found  tho  kingdom 
and  the  church,  and  how  the  state  iif  it 
now  stands."  'I'hls  is  not  adverted  t/i  in 
Nalifm  nor  in  the  Juumals  at  this  time. 
liut  CUrtntbin  My*,  in  ■  suppreMcd  imis- 
M(;e,  voL  IL  A|iprnd.  601,  tliat  "at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  or  thorily 
ftftor,  when  all  men  were  Inflamed  with 
tba  prciwurcs  and  lllcgallti'-j  which  hod 
bMn  rxtf relied  upon  them,  •  committee 
WM  appointed  to  pi«par«  •  remonstrance 
of  the  itate  of  tlie  kingdom,  to  he  pre- 
•nt4l  to  bU  majesty.  In  wlik-li  i|ic  m> 


veral  grievances  might  be  recited ;  which 
committee  had  never  brought  any  report 
to  the  house ;  most  men  conceiving,  and 
very  reasonably,  that  the  quick  and  effec- 
tual progress  his  majesty  made  for  the 
reparation  of  those  grievances,  and  pre- 
vention of  the  like  for  the  future,  had  ren- 
dered that  work  needless.  But  as  soon 
as  the  intelligence  came  of  his  mijesty 
being  on  his  way  from  Scotland  towards 
London,  that  committee  was,  with  great 
earnestness  and  importunity,  called  upon 
to  bring  in  the  draft  of  such  remon- 
strance," &c.  I  find  a  slight  notice  of 
this  origin  of  the  Kemonstranco  in  the 
Journals,  Nov.  17, 1640. 

In  another  place,  also  suppressed  In 
the  common  editions,  Clarendon  says, — 
"  This  debate  held  many  hours,  in  which 
the  fraraers  and  contrivers  of  the  declar- 
ation said  very  little,  or  answered  any 
reasons  that  were  alleged  to  the  con> 
trary ;  the  only  end  of  passing  It,  which 
was  to  incline  the  people  to  sedition, 
being  a  reason  not  to  b«  given;  but 
called  still  for  tlio  question,  presuming 
their  number.  If  not  their  reason,  would 
servo  to  carry  it;  and  after  two  In  the 
moniing  (for  so  long  the  debate  oouti- 
rnicd,  if  that  can  bo  called  a  debate  when 
those  only  of  one  opinion  argued),  &c.,  It 
was  put  to  tlie  question."  What  a  strange 
memory  Uils  author  hod  I  I  have  now 
before  mo  sir  Ilalpli  Vi-mcy's  MS.  note 
of  the  del«te,  whence  It  appeer*  that  I'ym, 
Ham|Klcn,  Mollis,  (ilyn,  and  Maynard 
f\w\u  In  favour  of  the  llomonstranco  ( 
nay,  as  far  as  these  brief  mcmcrandu  go. 
Hyde  hlnioelf  scvins  not  lo  lia^o  wniinly 
oppoWMi  It. 
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of  commons  so  nearly  balanced  as  they  appear  on  thus 
vote,  the  king  should  have  new  demands  that  an-  §  5^^^, 
■aihilated  his  authority  made  upon  him,  and  have  of  the  king* 
♦bund  a  greater  majority  than  had  voted  the  »"><^«"^y- 
Remonstrance  ready  to  oppose  him  by  arms ;  especially 
as  that  paper  contained  little  but  what  was  true,  and 
might  rather  be  censured  as  an  ill-timed  provocation 
than  an  encroachment  on  the  constitutional  prerogative. 
But  there  wore  circumstances,  both  of  infelicity  and 
misconduct,  which  aggravated  that  distrust  whereon 
every  measure  hostile  to  him  was  gri)unded.  His  im- 
prudent connivance  at  popeiy,  and  the  far  more  repre- 
hensible encouragement  given  to  it  by  his  court,  had 
sunk  deep  in  the  heai-ts  of  his  people.  His  ill-wishers 
knew  how  to  irritate  the  characteristic  sensibility  of  the 
English  on  this  topic.  The  queen,  unpopular  on  the 
score  of  her  imputed  arbitrary  covmsels,  was  odious  as  a 
maintainor  of  idolatiy."  The  lenity  sho-\vn  to  convicted 
popish  priests,  who,  though  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment, had  been  suifered  to  escape  with  sometimes  a  very 
short  imprisonment,  was  naturally  (according  to  the 
maxims  of  those  times)  treated  as  a  grievance  by  the 
commons,  who  petitioned  for  the  execution  of  one  Good- 
man and  others  in  similar  circumstances,  perhaps  in  tlio 
hope  that  the  king  would  attempt  to  shelter  them.  But 
he  dexterously  left  it  to  the  house  whether  they  should 
dio  or  not ;  and  none  of  them  actually  suffered.''     Eu- 

"  The  letters  of  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  the  members  at  Westminster  the  appel- 
published  as  a  supplement  to  Evelyn's  Uition  of  a  parliament :  p.  90. 
Diary,  show  how  generally  the  apprehen-  y  The  king's  speech  about  Goodman, 
sions  of  popish  influence  were  entertained.  Balllie  tells  us,  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
Jt  is  well  for  superficial  pretenders  to  lay  all;  "with  mucli  humming  was  it  re- 
these  on  calumny  and  misrepresentation ;  ceived."  P.  240.  Goodman  petitioned 
but  such  as  have  read  our  historical  docu-  the  house  that  he  might  be  executed 
ments  know  that  the  royalists  were  al-  rather  than  become  the  occasion  of  dltfer- 
most  as  Jealous  of  the  king  in  this  respect  ences  between  the  king  and  parliament 
as  the  puritans.  See  what  Nicholas  says  This  was  earlier  in  time,  and  at  least 
to  the  king  himself,  p.  22,  25,  29.  Indeed  equal  In  generosity,  to  lord  Strafford's 
he  gives  several  hints  to  a  discerning  famous  letter;  or  perhaps  rather  more 
reader  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  so,  since,  though  it  turned  out  otherwise, 
soundness  of  the  king's  intentions,  espe-  he  had  greater  reason  to  expect  that  he 
ciallyas  toO'Neale's  tampering  with  the  should  be  taken  at  his  word.  It  is  re- 
army:  p.  77.  Nicholas,  however,  became  markable  that  the  king  says,  in  his  an* 
afterwards  a  very  decided  supporter  of  ewer  to  the  commons,  that  no  priest  Yia/i 
the  royal  cause ;  and  in  the  council  at  been  executnl  merely  for  religion,  eiUiei 
Uxford,  just  before  the  treaty  of  U.x-  by  his  father  or  Elizabeth ;  which,  thottf^ 
bridge,  was  the  only  one  who  voted  ac-  well  meant,  was  quite  untnit  P»rl 
TirtSing  to  the  king's  wish,  not  to  give  Hist  IJt;  Butler,  ii.  5. 
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mours  of  pretended  conspiracies  by  the  (jatholics  were 
perpetually  in  circulation,  and  rather  unworthily  en- 
couraged by  the  chiefs  of  the  commons.  More  substan- 
tial motives  for  alana  appeared  to  arise  from  the  obscure 
transaction  in  Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Incident, 
which  looked  so  like  a  concerted  design  against  the  two 
great  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party,  Hamilton  and 
Argyle,  that  it  was  not  unnatural  to  anticipate  some- 
thing similar  in  England.'  In  the  midst  of  these  appre- 
hensions, as  if  to  justify  every  suspicion  and  every 
severity,  burst  out  the  Irish  rebellion  with  its  attendant 
massacre.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  in 
itself,  or  less  supported  by  proof,  than  the  king's  con- 
nivance at  this  calamity,  from  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon understanding  could  only  expect,  what  actually 
resulted  from  it,  a  terrible  aggravation  of  his  difficultiew, 
yet,  with  that  distrustful  temper  of  the  English,  and 
their  jealous  dread  of  popery,  he  was  never  able  to  con- 
quer their  suspicions  that  he  had  either  instigated  the 
rebellion,  or  was  very  little  solicitous  to  suppress  it ; 
suspicions,  indeed,  to  which,  however  ungroimded  at 
this  particular  period,  some  cu-cumstances  that  took 
place  afterwards  gave  an  apparent  confirmation." 

It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  practicable  for  the  king,  had 
he  given  less  real  excuse  for  it  than  he  did,  to  lull  that 
disquietude  which  so  many  causes  operated  to  excite. 
The  most  circumspect  discretion  of  a  prince  in  such  a 
difficult  posture  cannot  restrain  the  rashness  of  eagoi 

•  S<>e  what  Clarendon  says  of  the  who  8e«ni«  ti)  havi;  been  the  medium  bo 
elTcct  produced  at  \Ve<tminst«r  by  the  tween  the  parliamentary  chiefs  and  the 
Incident,  in  one  of  the  suppressed  pas-  French  court,  signified  how  much  tliit 
•ages.  VoL  iL  Append,  p.  676,  edit.  1826.  would  be  dreaded  by  the  former;  and 

•  Nalfon,  li.  788,  792,  804  ;  Clarendon,  Kichelieu  took  cjire  to  keep  her  nwiiy 
II.  84.  The  queen's  behaviour  had  been  of  which  slie  bitterly  complained.  Thin 
nttraordliiarily  iniprudent  from  the  very  was  In  February,  ller  nu^esty's  lelliT 
beginning.  So  early  a«  Feb.  17,  1641,  which  M.  Muxure  has  l>een  malici<i\iH 
Um  French  nmbaasador  writes  word, —  enough  to  print  vcrbaUni,  is  a  curloiM 
•*  I^a  reino  d'Anglcterre  dit  publiquc-  specimen  of  orthography.  Id.  p.  41h. 
meni  qu'il  y  *  uiw  trive  orresUSe  pour  Her  own  party  were  equally  averse  t« 
truis  MU  entre  U  Franco  el  rKcpagne,  thit  iitep,  which  was  chiefly  the  effect  of 
tt  quo  em  deux  courunnes  vont  untr  cowardice;  for  Henrietta  was  by  no 
Irtirs  forcos  pour  la  ddfondro  et  pour  means  the  high-spirited  woman  that  xomo 
Teuger  les  calhollqiies."  Uaxure,  HIsL  have  fancied.  It  is  well  known  that  a  few 
4e  U  lUvul  en  1688,  II.  4lt.  She  wm  months  afterwards  she  pret^'nded  tii  re 
nrjtmtnut  li>  go  V>  Fnuico,  doubtlais  quiro  tbo  waters  of  Spa  lor  her  health; 
to  ietoriMt  her  brother  and  the  qneon  but  was  it)(liire<|  to  give  up  her  ioiiT 
U±«  r/()»   of  royally,    I,<ir4  Hol|«'i4  |i»v. 
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adherents,  or  silence  the  murmurs  of  a  diBContentecl 
court.  Those  nearest  Charles's  person,  and  who  alwayti 
possessed  too  much  of  his  confidence,  were  notoriously 
and  naturally  averse  to  the  recent  changes.  Their 
threatening  hut  idle  speeches,  and  impotent  denuncia- 
"iions  of  resentment,  conveyed  with  malignant  exaggera- 
tion among  the  populace,  provoked  those  tumultuous 
assemblages  which  afforded  the  king  no  bad  pretext  for 
withdrawing  himself  from  a  capital  where  his  personal 
dignity  was  so  little  respected.'"  It  is  impossible  how- 
ever to  deny  that  he  gave  by  his  own  conduct  no  trifling 
leasons  for  suspicion,  and  last  of  all  by  the  appointment 
of  Lunsford  to  the  government  of  the  Tower;  a  choice 
for  which,  as  it  would  never  have  been  made  from  good 
motives,  it  was  natural  to  seek  the  worst.  But  the  single 
false  step"  which  rendered  his  affairs  irretrievable  by 


b  Clarendon,  il.  81.  This  writer  In- 
Itiuates  that  the  Tower  was  looked  upon 
by  the  court  as  a  bridle  upon  the  city. 

*  NalBon,  iu  810,  and  other  writers, 
ascribe  this  accusation  of  lord  Kimbolton 
In  the  peers,  and  of  the  five  members,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  Pym,  HoUis, 
Iluuipden,  Haslerig,  and  Strode,  to  se- 
cret information  obtained  by  the  king  in 
Scotland  of  their  former  intrigues  with 
that  nation  This  is  rendered  in  some 
measure  probable  by  a  part  of  the  written 
charge  preferred  by  the  attorney-general 
b<'fore  the  house  of  lords,  and  by  expres- 
sions that  fell  from  the  king;  such  as 
'•  it  was  a  treason  which  ttey  should  all 
thank  him  tor  discovering."  Clarendou, 
liuwever,  hardly  hints  at  this  ;  and  gives 
at  least  a  hasty  reader  to  understand  that 
the  accusation  was  solely  grounded  on 
tlit'ir  parliamentary  conduct.  Probably 
he  was  aware  that  the  act  of  oblivion 
passed  last  year  afforded  a  sufficient  legal 
«:efence  to  the  charge  of  corresponding 
with  the  Scots  iu  1640.  In  my  judg- 
ment they  had  an  abundant  justification 
In  the  eyes  of  their  country  for  intrigues 
which,  though  legally  treasonable,  had 
been  the  means  of  overthrowing  despotic 
power.  The  king  and  courtiers  had  been 
elated  by  the  applause  he  received  when 
be  went  into  the  city  to  dine  with  the 
lord  mayor  on  his  return  from  Scotland  ; 
UK)  Madame  de  Motteville  says  plainly 
that  he  determinfd  tn  avail  himsell  ul  ii 


in  order  to  seize  the  leaders  in  parlia* 
ment    (i.  264.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  irregular  than 
the  mode  of  Charles's  proceedings  in  thii 
cose.  He  sent  a  message  by  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms to  require  of  the  speaker 
that  five  members  should  be  given  up  to 
him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason;  no 
magistrate's  or  cotmciUor's  warrant  ap- 
peared ;  it  was  the  king  acting  singly, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  law.  It 
is  idle  to  allege,  like  Clarendon,  that 
privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend 
to  treason  ;  the  breach  of  privilege,  und 
of  all  constitutional  law,  was  in  the  modi 
of  proceeding.  In  fact,  the  king  wai 
guided  by  bad  pn  /ate  advice,  and  cared 
not  to  let  any  of  bis  privy  couticil  know 
his  intentions  lest  he  should  encounter 
opposition. 

The  following  account  of  the  king's 
coming  to  the  botue  on  this  occasion  is 
copied  from  the  pencil  Tiotes  of  bir  H. 
Vcrnoy.  It  has  been  already  printed  by 
Mr.  Hatsell  (Precedents,  iv.  106),  but 
with  no  great  correctness.  What  sir  R.  V. 
says  >'f  the  transactions  of  Jan.  3  is  much 
the  same  as  we  read  in  the  Journals.  He 
Urns  proceeds :—"  Tuesday,  January  4, 
1641  The  five  gentlemen  which  were 
to  be  accused  came  into  the  house,  and 
there  was  information  that  they  should 
be  taken  away  by  force.  Upon  Uiis  tha 
liDUse  sent  to  tJie  lord  mayor,  uldcmieu 
auu  common  couiail    i«  let  lUeiii  kxujM 
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anytliing  short  of  civil  war,  and  placed  all  reconciliation 
at  an  insuperable  distance,  was  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
five  members  within  the  walls  of  the  house  ;  an  evident 
violation,  not  of  common  privilege,  but  of  all  security 
for  the  independent  existence  of  parliament  in  the  mode 
of  its  execution,  and  leading  to  a  very  natural  though 


how  their  privileges  were  likely  to  be 
broken  and  the  city  put  into  danger, 
<tnd  advised  them  to  look  to  their 
security. 

"Likewise  some  members  were  sent 
to  the  inns  of  court  to  let  them  know 
how  they  heard  they  were  tampered 
withal  to  assist  the  king  against  them, 
and  therefore  they  desired  them  not  to 
come  to  Westminster. 

"  Then  the  house  adjourned  to  one  of 
the  clock. 

"  As  soon  as  the  house  met  again  it 
was  moved,  considering  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  take  these  five  members  away 
by  force,  to  avoid  all  tumult,  let  them  be 
commanded  to  absent  themselves ;  upon 
this  the  house  gave  them  leave  to  absent 
themselves,  but  entered  no  order  for  it. 
And  then  the  iive  gentlemen  went  out  of 
the  house. 

"  A  little  after  the  king  came  with  all 
Ms  g\)ard,  and  all  bis  pensioners,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  and  gen- 
tlemen. The  king  commanded  the  sol- 
liers  to  stay  in  the  hall,  and  sent  us  word 
be  was  at  the  door.  'I*he  speaker  was 
commanded  to  sit  still  with  the  mace 
lying  before  him,  and  then  the  king 
came  to  the  door  and  took  the  palHgrave 
in  with  him,  and  commanded  all  that 
came  with  him  upon  their  lives  nut  to 
come  In.  So  the  dixjrs  were  kept  open, 
and  the  carl  of  Roxburgh  stood  within 
the  door,  leaning  upon  It.  Then  ttie  king 
oame  upwards  towards  the  chair  with  his 
b*t  off,  and  the  speaker  ■tcpped  out  to 
■Met  him ;  tben  the  king  stopped  tip  to 
his  place,  ami  stood  upon  the  step,  but 
■at  not  down  In  the  rhuir 

"  And  after  ho  liad  looked  a  grcitt 
while  be  told  ns  be  would  not  break  our 
privilegM,  bat  treason  had  no  privilege ; 
he  came  for  tbosa  fire  gentlemen,  for  be 
expected  (ibcdlaiiM  jrestarday,  and  not  an 
•luiwer.  Then  he  called  Mr.  I'yni  iitid 
Mr.  lIolIU  by  name,  bat  no  aiinwur  was 
Tben  ba  askrd  the  speaker  If 


they  were  here,  or  where  they  were? 
Upon  this  the  speaker  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  desired  his  excuse,  for  he  was  a  ser- 
vant to  the  house,  and  had  neither  eyes 
nor  tongue  to  see  or  say  anything  but 
what  they  commanded  him:  then  the 
king  told  him  he  thought  his  own  eyes 
were  as  good  as  his,  and  then  said  his 
birds  had  flown,  but  he  did  expect  the 
house  should  send  thera  to  him ;  and  i{ 
they  did  not,  he  would  seek  them  him- 
self, for  their  treason  was  foul,  and  such 
a  one  as  they  would  all  thank  him  to 
discover:  then  he  assured  us  they  should 
have  a  fair  trial ;  and  so  went  out,  pulling 
off  his  hat  till  he  came  to  the  door. 

"  Upon  this  the  house  did  instantly  re- 
solve to  adjourn  till  to-morrow  at  one  ot 
the  clock,  and  in  the  interim  they  might 
consider  what  to  do. 

"Wednesday,  5th  January,  1641. 

"The  house  ordered  a  committee  to 
sit  at  Guildhall  in  Ix)ndon,  and  all  that 
would  come  had  voices.  This  was  to 
consider  atid  advise  how  to  rii:lii  Mu.- 
house  in  point  of  privilege  broken  by  the 
king's  coming  yesterday  with  a  force  to 
take  members  out  of  our  house.  They 
allowed  the  Irish  committee  to  sit,  but 
would  meddle  with  no  other  business  till 
this  were  ended  ;  they  acquainted  tlio 
lonls  in  a  message  with  whot  they  hmi 
done,  and  thru  they  ailjourned  the  house 
till  Tuesday  next." 

The  author  of  these  memoranda  in 
pencil,  which  extend,  at  iiitorvuls  of  time, 
from  the  moetlng  of  the  parliament  to 
April,  1042,  though  mistaken  by  .Mr 
Hutm'll  for  sir  Munuid  Vcnicy,  member 
for  the  county  of  lliickx,  and  killed  at  the 
bulllc  of  Kdni'hlll,  has  been  asccrtalticd 
by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  .Scrjean* 
D'Oyly,  to  Imi  his  brother,  sir  lialr.L, 
member  for  Aylesbury.  Ilf  crcrtlnuii. 
at  Wnstinliisti-r,  and  took  thb  .ovpimnt; 
but  artcrwards  ri'tlred  to  l''rancp, and  wiu 
disabled  to  sit  by  a  vote  of  the  buuiMt 
Sept.  33,  i«4». 
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perhaps  mistaken  surmise,  that  the  charge  itself  of  high 
treason  made  against  these  distinguished  leaders,  with- 
out communicating  any  of  its  grounds,  had  no  other 
foundation  than  their  parliamentary  conduct.  And  we 
are  in  fact  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  queen  her- 
self to  assert  that  their  aim  in  this  most  secret  enter- 
prise was  to  strike  terror  into  the  parliament,  and  regain 
the  power  that  had  been  wrested  from  their  grasp.**  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  measure  so  well  known,  and 
which  scarce  any  of  the  king's  advocates  have  defended. 
The  only  material  subject  it  affords  for  reflection  is,  how 
far  the  manifest  hostility  of  Charles  to  the  popular  chiefs 
might  justify  them  in  rendering  it  harmless  by  wresting 
the  sword  out  of  his  hands.  No  man  doubtless  has  a 
right,  for  the  sake  only  of  his  own  security,  to  subvert 
his  country's  laws,  or  to  plunge  her  into  civil  war.  But 
Hampden,  Hollis,  and  Pym  might  not  absurdly  con- 
sider the  defence  of  English  freedom  bound  up  in  their 
own,  assailed  as  they  were  for  its  sake  and  by  its 
enemies.  It  is  observed  by  Clarendon  that  "  Mr. 
Hampden  was  much  altered  after  this  accusation;  his 
nature  and  courage  seeming  much  fieicer  than  before." 
And  it  is  certain  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Vym  were  not 
only  most  forward  in  all  the  proceedings  which  brought 
on  the  war,  but  among  the  most  implacable  opponents 
of  all  overtures  towards  reconciliation ;  so  that,  although, 
both  dying  in  1643,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  absolute 
certainty  as  to  their  views,  there  can  be  little  room  to 
doubt  that  they  would  have  adhered  to  the  side  of  Crom- 
well and  St.  John,  in  the  great  separation  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party. 

The  noble  historian  confesses  that  not  Hampden  aione, 
but  the  generality  of  those  who  were  beginning  to  judge 
more  favourably  of  the  king,  had  their  inclinations 
alienated  by  this  fatal  act  of  violence.*     It  is  worthy  ol 

d  M^m.  de  Motteville,    1.  264.    Cla-  (iL  232.)    It   has  been  generally  sup- 

rendon  has  hardly  been  ingenuous  in  posed  that  lady  Carlisle  gave  the  five 

throwing  so  much  of  the  blame  of  this  members  a  hint  to  absent  themselves 

affair  on   lord   Digby.     Indeed,    he   in-  The  French  ambassador,  however,  Mon- 

•inuates  in  one  place  that  the  queen's  tereuil,  takes  the  cretiit  to  himself: — 

apprehension  of  being  impeached,  with  "J'avois  pro'venu  mes  amis,  et  ils  s'^ 

>viiich  some  one  in  the  confidence  of  the  toient  mis  en  sftretd."     Mazure,  p.  429 

parliamentary  leaders  (either  lord  Hoi-  It  is  probable  that  he  was  in  comn  uui 

Ulid  or  lady  Carlisle)  had  inspired  her,  cation  with  that  intrig^jisg  l4dy. 
kd  to  the  scheme  of  aulitipafmg  thorn.        '  P.  159,- 180. 
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remark  that  each  of  the  tTvo  moist  striking  encroach- 
ments on  the  king's  prerogative  sprang  dbectly  from 
the  suspicions  roused  of  an  intention  to  destroy  their 
privileges  :  the  bill  perpetuating  the  parliament  having 
been  hastily  passed  on  the  discoveiy  of  Percy's  and 
Jermyn's  conspiracy,  and  the  present  attempt  on  the 
five  members  inducing  the  commons  to  insist  peremp- 
Qaes Jon  of  torily  on  vesting  the  command  of  the  inilitia  in 
the  miutia.  persons  of  their  own  nomination ;  a  security, 
indeed,  at  which  they  had  been  less  openly  aiming  from 
the  time  of  that  conspiracy,  and  particularly  of  late.' 
Every  one  knows  that  this  was  the  gi-and  question  upon 
which  tho  quaiTel  finally  rested ;  but  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  show,  more  precisely  than  our  historians 
have  generally  done,  what  was  meant  by  the  power  of 


»  The  earliest  proof  that  the  comraons 
gave  of  their  intention  to  take  the  mintia 
into  theii  bands  was  immediately  upon 
the  discovery  of  Percy's  plot,  5th  May, 
1041,  when  an  order  was  made  that  the 
members  of  each  county,  &c.,  should  meet 
to  consider  in  what  stale  the  places  for 
which  they  serve  are  in  respect  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  whether  the  deputy 
lieuteuants  and  lord  lieutenants  uro  per- 
6r>n»  well  affected  to  the  religitm  and  the 
public  peace,  and  to  present  their  names 
to  the  houHC,  and  wlio  are  the  governors 
of  fiirUi  and  castles  in  their  counties. 
Commons'  Journals.  Not  long  afterwards, 
or  at  least  before  the  king's  Journey  to 
Scotland,  sir  Arthur  Huslcrig,  as  Clu- 
rcndun  informs  us,  proposed  a  bill  for 
h«ttling  the  militia  in  such  hands  as  they 
Bhould  nominate,  which  was  seconded  by 
Kt.  John,  and  reoil  once,  "  but  with  so 
universal  a  dinlikp,  tluit  It  was  never 
called  tifion  a  second  time."  Clarendon, 
I.  488.  1  can  find  nottiing  of  this  in  the 
.foumals,  and  believe  it  to  bo  one  of  the 
anachronisms  into  which  this  author  has 
fallen,  in  consequence  of  writing  at  adis- 
twice  from  authentic  materials.  Tho  bill 
to  which  he  alludes  must,  I  conceive,  \xs 
that  brought  in  by  Ilaslerlg  long  after, 
Tlh  I)cc  1641,  not,  us  ho  terms  it,  for 
•ettling  the  mllltla,  but  fur  makmg  a:;. 
tatn  penous,  leaving  tiielr  name*  in  blank, 
"  tordf  general  of  alt  tbi>  forcci  within 
KofllajiA  And  Walei,  and  loid  admiral 
•#  UnKtand."  'Die  person*  InUiidnt 
tium  '•>  have  been  Vmux,  ll<>llauil.  uud 


Xorthumberland.  The  commons  had 
for  some  time  planned  to  give  the  two 
former  earls  a  supreme  command  over 
the  trained  bands  north  and  south  of 
Trent  (Journals,  Nov.  15  and  16), 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  the 
scheme  of  lord  lieutenants  of  their  own 
nomination  for  each  county,  'fhe  bill 
above  mentioned  having  been  once  read, 
it  was  moved  that  it  be  rejected,  which 
was  negatived  by  158  to  125.  Com 
moiis'  Journals,  7th  Dec.  Nalson,  IL 
719,  has  made  a  mistake  alxiut  these 
numbers.  .The  bill,  however,  was  laid 
aside,  a  new  plan  having  been  devised. 
It  was  ordered,  3l8t  Dec.  1041,  "that 
the  bouse  be  resolved  into  a  committee 
on  Monday  next  (Jan.  3),  to  take  Into 
consideration  themilitiaof  the  kingdom." 
That  Monday,  Jan.  3,  was  tlie  famous 
day  of  the  king's  mt-ssuge  about  tho  five 
membcrH;  and  on  Jim.  13,  a  de<-laration 
for  putting  tlic  kingdom  in  u  state  of  de- 
fence passed  the  r^immons,  by  which  all 
officers,  magiitiriitcs,  kc,  were  ei)Joined  to 
take  care  that  no  soldiers  bo  raised,  nor 
any  caatles  or  arms  given  up,  v>Ulioui  hii 
majeity't  pUature  iignifird  by  both  houte* 
of  parliament.  Commons'  Journals. 
l>lirl.  Hist.  lU3fi.  Tho  lords  at  the  time 
refused  to  concur  lu  this  declaration, 
which  wiu  afterwards  changcil  into  (b« 
ordinanre  f<jr  tho  militia ;  bat  92  p<«r< 
•igned  a  proU-tt  (Id.  1U40).  and  the  hou«r 
not  many  days  afterwards  came  to  ou 
opposite  vote.  Joining  with  tlie  commons  la 
Uidlr  demand  ufliicDkilltA  10. 107a,lUt^ 
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the  militia,  and  what  wajB  the  exact  ground  of  dis- 
pute in  this  respect  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parlia^ 
ment. 

The  military  force  which  our  ancient  constitution  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  chief  magistrate  and  HutoriMa 
those  deriving  authority  from  him,   may  be  ^^'^ 
classed  under  two  descriptions ;  one  principally  force  in 
designed  to  maintain  the  king's  and  the  nation's  ^°8i««i- 
rights  abroad,  the  other  to  protect  them  at  home  from 
attack  or  disturbance.    The  first  comprehends  the  tenures 
by  knight's  service,  which,  according  to  the  constant 
principles  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  bound  the  o\\Tiers  of 
lands,  thus  held  from  the  crown,  to  attend  the  king  in 
war,  within  or  without  the  realm,  mounted  and  armed, 
during  the  regular  term  of  service.     Their  own  vassals 
were  obliged  by  the  same  law  to  accompany  them.    But 
the  feudad  service  was   limited  to  forty  days,  beyond 
which  time  they  could  be  retained  only  by  their  own 
consent,  and  at  the  king's  expense.   The  military  tenant* 
were    frequently    called  upon   in   expeditions   against 
Gotland,  and  last  of  all  in  that  of  1 640  ;  but  the  short 
turatioH  of  their  legal  service  rendered  it,  of  course, 
aearly  useless  in  continental  warfare.     Even  when  they 
formed  the  battle,  or  line  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  it  wa* 
necessary  to   complete  the  army  by  recruits  of  foot- 
soldiers,  whom  feudal  tenure  did  not  regularly  supply, 
and  whose  importance  was  soon  made  sensible  by  their 
skill  in  our  national  weapon,  the  bow.     What  was  the 
extent  of  the  king's  lawful  prerogative  for  two  centuries 
or  more  after  the  Conquest  as  to  compelling  any  of  his 
subjects  to  serve  him  in  foreign  war,  independently  of 
the  obligations  of  tenure,  is  a  question  scarcely  to  be 
answered ;  since,  knowing  so  imperfectly  the  boundaries 
of  constitutional  law  in  that  period,  we  have  little  to  guide 
us  but  precedents ;  and  precedents,  in  such  times,  are  apt 
to  be  much  more  records  of  power  than  of  right.     We 
find  certainly  several  instances  under  Edward  I.   and 
Edward  II.,  sometimes  of  proclamations  to  the  sheriflFs, 
directing  them  to  notify  to  all  persons  of  sufficient  estate 
that  they  must  hold  themselves  ready  to  attend  the  king 
whenever  he  should  call  on  them,  sometimes  of  com- 
missions to  particular  persons  in  different  counties,  M'ho 
are  enjoined  to  choose  atd  array  x  competent  number  of 

you  II.  « 
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horse  and  foot  for  the  king's  service.^  But  ihese  levies 
being,  of  coirrse,  vexatious  to  the  people,  and  contrary 
at  least  to  the  spirit  of  those  immunities  which,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  charter,  they  were  entitled  to 
enjoy,  Edward  III.,  on  the  petition  of  his  first  parlia- 
ment, who  judged  that  such  compulsory  service  either 
was  or  ought  to  be  rendered  illegal,  passed  a  remarkable 
act,  with  the  simple  brevity  of  those  times :  "  That  no 
man  from  henceforth  should  be  charged  to  arm  himself, 
otherwise  than  he  was  wont  in  the  time  of  his  progeni- 
tors, the  kings  of  England  ;  and  that  no  man  be  com- 
pelled to  go  out  of  his  shire,  but  where  necessity 
require th,  and  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies  into 
the  realm ;  and  then  it  shall  be  done  as  hath  been  used 
in  times  paSt  for  the  defence  of  the  realm." '' 

This  statute,  by  no  means  of  inconsiderable  import- 
ance in  our  constitutional  history,  put  a  stop  for  some 
ages  to  these  arbitrary  conscriptions.  But  Edward  had 
recourse  to  another  means  of  levying  men  withoxit  his 
own  cost,  by  calling  on  the  counties  and  principal  towns 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops.  Against  this  the 
parliament  provided  a  remedy  by  an  act  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  reign :  "  That  no  man  shall  be  constrained 
to  find  men  at  arms,  hoblers,  nor  archers,  other  than 
those  who  hold  by  such  service,  if  it  be  not  by  common 
consent  and  grant  in  parliament."  Both  these  sta- 
tutes were  recited  and  confirmed  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  IV.' 

The  successful  resistance  thus  made  by  parliament 
appears  to  have  produced  the  discontinuance  of  com- 
pulsory levies  for  foreign  warfare.  Edward  III.  and 
his  successors,  in  their  long  contention  with  France, 
resorted  to  the  mode  of  recruiting  by  contracts  with 
men  of  high  rank  or  military  estimation,  whose  influence 
was  greater  probably  than  that  of  the  crown  towards 
procuring  voluntary  enlistments.     The  pay  of  soldiers, 

*  Rymer,  rob  Kdir.  L  at  IL  pottlm.  rt  paratl  ad  venlcndumod  nocet  eundnm 

iTiui,  In  1297,  *  writ  to  the  ihcrilT  of  cum  propria  pcrtonft  noitrft,  pro  defen- 

Yorkshlre  directs  hira  to  moke  known  to  iilons  tpionini  et  totltu  regal  notitri  prar- 

kU.qalbmbentao  UbntUMt«rr««t  reditu*  dlcti,  quandocuuqua  pro  iptU  duxcrlmns 

per  aoiuini,  tain  lltii  qui  non  tanent  do  domandandum :  ii.  864. 

noljli  In  capita  quam  lUia  qui  tenant,  ui  >>  SUL  1  VAw.  III.  c.  B. 

do  aqtilt  at  armia  atM  prorldaant  et  »n  i  3S  I<Mw.  III.  c.  8 ;  4  H.  IV.  &  :a> 
nnibarr-nl  IndlUti }  iU  qtiod  alnt  prom^U 
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which  we  find  stipulated  in  such  of  those  contracts  aa 
are  extant,  was  exiremely  high ;  but  it  secured  the  ser- 
vice of  a  brave  and  vigorous  yeomanry.  Under  the 
house  of  Tudor,  in  conformity  to  their  more  despotic 
scheme  of  government,  the  salutary  enactments  of  former 
times  came  to  be  disregarded ;  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth sometimes  compelling  the  counties  to  furnish  sol- 
diers :  and  the  prerogative  of  pressing  men  for  military 
service,  even  out  of  the  kingdom,  having  not  only  be- 
come as  much  established  as  undisputed  usage  could 
make  it,  but  acquiring  no  slight  degree  of  sanction  by 
an  act  passed  under  Philip  and  Mary,  which,  without 
repealing  or  adverting  to  the  statutes  of  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  IV.,  recognises,  as  it  seems,  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  levy  men  for  ser\'ice  in  war,  and  imposes  pe- 
nalties on  persons  absenting  themselves  from  musters 
commanded  by  the  king's  authority  to  be  held  for  that 
purpose.''  Clarendon,  whose  political  lieresies  sprang  in 
a  great  measure  from  his  possessing  but  a  very  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  our  ancient  constitution,  speaks  of  the 
act  that  declared  the  pressing  of  soldiers  illegal,  though 
exactly  following,  even  in  its  language,  that  of  Edward 
III.,  as  contrary  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  all  times. 

It  is  scarcely  perhaps  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
had  never  been  any  regular  army  kept  up  in  England. 
Henry  VII.  established  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  in 
1485,  solely  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  and  rather 
perhaps,  even  at  that  time,  to  be  considered  as  the  king's 
domestic  servants  than  as  soldiers.  Their  number  was 
at  first  fifty,  and  seems  never  to  have  exceeded  two 
hundred.  A  kind  of  regular  troops,  however,  chiefly 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  artillery,  was  maintained  in  the 
very  few  fortified  places  where  it  was  thought  necessary 
or  practicable  to  keep  up  the  show  of  defence  ;  the  Tower 
of  London,  Portsmouth,  the  castle  of  Dover,  the  fort  of 
Tilbury,  and,  before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  Berwick 
and  some  other  places  on  the  Scottish  border.     I  have 

It  4  &  5  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  3.    The  Thanks  to  Humphrey  Wanley's  diligence, 

Harleian  manuscripts  are  the  best  au»  the  analysis  of  these  papers  in  the  cata- 

thorlty  for  the  practice  of  pressing  sol-  logue  will  save  the  inquirer  the  trouble 

diers  to  serve  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  of  reading,  or  the  mortification  of  flndiiyi 

and  are  full  of  instances.    The  Mouldys  he  cannot  read,  the  terrible  scrawl  ir 

and  BuUcalfs  were  in  frequent  requisl-  which  they  are  ;eaerally  written. 
Uca  .See  'ols.  309, 1929,  2219,andoU»eM. 
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met  with  very  little  as  to  the  natiue  of  these  garrisons. 
But  their  whole  number  must  have  been  insignificant, 
and  probably  at  no  time  equal  to  resist  any  serious 
attack. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  this  strictly  mili- 
tary force,  serving,  whether  by  virtue  of  tenure  or 
engagement,  wheresoever  it  should  be  called,  with  that 
of  a  more  domestic  and  defensive  character  to  which 
alone  the  name  of  militia  was  usually  applied.  By  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law?,  or  rather  by  one  of  the  primary  and 
indispensable  conditions  of  political  society,  every  free- 
holder, if  not  every  freeman,  was  bound  to  defend  his 
country  against  hostile  invasion.  It  appears  that  the 
alderman  or  earl,  while  those  titles  continued  to  imply 
the  government  of  a  county,  was  the  proper  commander 
of  this  militia.  Henry  II.,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
effective  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  extend  its  service,  enacted,  by  consent  of  parliament, 
tliat  every  freeman,  according  to  the  value  of  his  estate 
or  moveables,  should  hold  himself  constantly  furnished 
with  suitable  arms  and  equipments."  By  the  statute  of 
Winchester,  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.,  these  pro- 
visions were  enforced  and  extended.  Every  man,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  was  to  be  assessed, 
had  sworn  to  keep  armour  according  to  the  value  of  his 
lands  and  goods ;  for  fifteen  pounds  and  upwards  in  rent, 
or  forty  marks  in  goods,  a  hauberk,  an  iron  breastplate, 
a  sword,  a  knife,  and  a  horse  ;  for  smaller  property,  less 
extensive  arms.  A  view  of  this  armour  was  to  be  taken 
twice  in  the  year  by  constables  chosen  in  every  hun- 
dred." These  regulations  appear  by  the  context  of  the 
whole  statute  to  have  more  immediate  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  internal  peace,  by  suppressing  tumults 
and  arresting  robbers,  than  to  the  actual  defence  of  the 
realm  against  hostile  invasion ;  a  danger  not  at  that  time 
very  imminent.  The  sheriff,  as  chief  conservator  of 
public  peace  and  minister  of  the  lavr,  had  always  pos- 
sesHod  ttie  right  of  summoning  the  poHse  comitatus ;  that 
is,  of  calling  on  all  the  king's  liege  subjects  within  his 
jurisdiction  for  assistance,  in  case  of  any  rebellion  or 
tumultuous  rising,  or  when  bands  of  robbers  infested  th^ 

■>  Wllklni'«  l^fse*  Anglo-Saxonlcc,  p.  333;  I.yttlrton'i  Henrj'  IT.,  ill.  3fi4. 
n  SiuL  13  K.  1. 
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public  ways,  or  when,  as  occurred  very  frequently,  the 
execution  of  legal  process  was  forcibly  obstinicted.  ]t 
seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  that  wise  prince,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  signal  improvements 
in  our  law,  to  give  a  more  effective  and  permanent  energy 
to  this  power  of  the  sheriff.  The  provisions,  however, 
of  the  statute  of  Winchester,  so  far  as  they  obliged  every 
proprietor  to  possess  suitable  arms,  were  of  course  appli- 
cable to  national  defence.  In  seasons  of  public  danger, 
threatening  invasion  from  the  side  of  Scotland  or  France, 
it  became  customary  to  issue  commissions  of  array,  em- 
powering those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  muster 
and  train  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  counties 
to  which  their  commission  extended,  and  hold  them  in 
readiness  to  defend  the  kingdom.  The  earliest  of  these 
commissions  that  I  find  in  Eymer  is  of  1324,  and  the 
latest  of  1557. 

The  obligation  of  keeping  sufficient  arms  according  to 
each  man's  estate  was  presel•^'ed  by  a  statute  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  which  made  some  changes  in  the  rate  and 
proportion  as  well  as  the  kind  of  anns."  But  these  ancient 
provisions  were  abrogated  by  James  in  his  first  parlia- 
ment.'' The  nation,  become  for  ever  secure  from  inva- 
sion on  the  quarter  where  the  militia  service  had  been 
most  required,  and  freed  from  the  other  dangers  which 
had  menaced  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  gladly  saw  itself 
released  from  an  expensive  obligation.  The  government 
again  may  be  presumed  to  have  thought  that  weapons  of 
t;ffence  were  safer  in  its  hands  than  in  those  of  its  sub- 
jects. Magazines  of  arms  were  formed  in  different  places, 
and  generally  in  each  county  :'•  but,  if  we  may  reason 
from  the  absence  of  documents,  there  was  little  regard 
to  military  array  and  preparation ;  sjwe  that  the  citizens 
of  London  mustered  their  trained  bands  on  holidays,  an 
institution  that  is  said  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  voluntary 
association,  called  the  Artillery  Company,  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  encouragement  of  archeiy, 

"  6  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  i'  action  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  was  on- 

P  1  Jac.    e.  25,   $  46.    An   order  of  warranted  by  any  existing  law  and  most 

council  In  Dec.  1638,  that  every  man  be  reclconed  among  the  violent  stretcbec 

waving  lands  of  inheritance  to  the  clear  of  prerogative  at  that  time.     Koibw. 

yearly  value  of  2001.  should  be  chargeab'e  Abr.  ii.  500. 

to  furnish  a  light  horseman,  every  one  of        \  Rymer,  xix.    10- 

9001  estate  to  fumisn  a  lanoa  at  the  di»- 
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and  acquiring  a  more  respectable  and  martial  character 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada.' 

The  power  of  calling  to  arms,  and  mustering  the  popu- 
lation of  each  county,  given  in  earlier  times  to  the  sheriff 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  to  special  commissioners  of 
array,  began  to  be  entrusted,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  a 
new  officer,  entitled  the  lord  lieutenant.  This  was 
usually  a  peer,  or  at  least  a  gentleman  of  large  estate 
within  the  county,  whose  office  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  militia,  and  rendered  him  the  chief  vicegerent  of 
his  sovereign,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  This  institution  may  be  considered  as  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  local  earldom ;  and  it  certainly  took  away 
from  the  sheriff  a  great  part  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance which  he  had  acquired  since  the  discontinuance  of 
that  office.  Yet  the  lord  lieutenant  has  so  peculiarly 
military  an  authority,  that  it  does  not  in  any  degiee 
control  the  civil  power  of  the  sheriff  as  the  executive 
minister  of  the  law.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  a  tumultu- 
ous obstruction  of  legal  authority,  each  might  be  said  to 
possess  an  equal  power ;  the  sheriff  being  still  undoubt- 
edly competent  to  call  out  the  posse  comitatus  in  order 
to  enforce  obedience.  Practically,  however,  in  all  serious 
circiunstances,  the  lord  lieutenant  has  always  been  reck- 
oned the  efficient  and  responsible  guardian  of  public 
tranquillity. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  this  sketch  of  our 
military  law,  it  will  strike  the  reader  that  the  principal 
question  to  be  determined  was,  whether,  in  time  of  peace, 
without  pretext  of  danger  of  invasion,  there  were  any 
legal  authority  that  could  direct  the  mustering  and 
training  to  arms  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  each  coimty, 
usually  denominated  the  militia.  If  the  power  existed 
at  all,  it  manifestly  resided  in  the  king.  The  notion 
tliat  either  or  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  possess  no 
portion  of  executive  authority,  could  take  on  themselves 
one  of  itfl  most  peculiar  and  important  functions,  was  so 
preposterous  that  we  can  scar'.-ily  give  credit  to  the 
Hincority  of  any  reasonable  person  wlio  advanced  it.  In 
the  imminent  peril  of  hostile  invasion,  in  the  case  of 
intestine  rebelbon,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt 

'  OroM'i  Millur/  AntlqultlM,  I.  ISO.    The  word  •rllllcry  wm  DMd  in  Ui*t>i|« 
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that  the  king,  who  could  call  on  his  subjects  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country  and  laws,  could  oblige  them  to 
that  necessary  discipline  and  previous  training,  without 
which  their  service  would  be  unavailing.  It  might  also 
be  urged  that  \\q  was  the  proper  judge  of  the  danger. 
But  that,  in  a  season  of  undeniable  txanquillity,  he  could 
withdraw  his  subjects  from  their  necessary  laboure  against 
their  consent,  even  for  the  important  end  of  keeping  up 
the  use  of  military  discipline,  is  what,  with  our  present 
sense  of  the  limitations  of  royal  power,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  affiim.  The  precedents  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth  were  numerous  ;  but  not  to  mention  that  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  these  might  come  under  the  class  of 
preparations  against  invasion,  where  the  royal  autnonty 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  they  could  be  no  stronger  than 
those  other  precedents  for  pressing  and  mustering  sol- 
diers, which  had  been  declared  illegal.  There  were  at 
least  so  many  points  uncertain,  and  some  wherein  the 
prerogative  was  plainly  deficient,  such  as  the  right  of 
marching  the  militia  out  of  their  own  counties,  taken 
away,  if  it  had  before  existed,  by  the  act  just  passed 
against  pressing  soldiers,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  legislature  seemed  requisite  to  place  so  essential 
a  matter  as  the  public  defence  on  a  secure  and  permanent 
footing.* 

The  aim  of  the  houses  however  in  the  bill  for  regu- 
lating   the   militia,   presented  to   Charles  in 
February,  1642,  and  his  refusal  to  pass  which  ^^f' 
led  by  r jpid  steps  to  the  civil  war,  was  not  so   ^^  pariia- 
much  to  remove  those  uncertainties  by  a  general 
provision  (for  in  effect  they  left  them  much  as  before), 
as  to  place  the  command  of  the  sword  in  the  hands  of 
those  they  could  control; — nominating  in  the  bill  the 
lords  lieutenant  of  every  county,  who  were  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  two  houses,  and  to  be  irremovable  by  the 
king  for  two  years.     No  one  can  pretend  that  this  was 
not  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative.*    It  can  only 

•  Whitelock  maintained,  both  on  this  an  act  of  parliament  to  detennine  and 

occaBion  and  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  regulate  it. 

that  the  power  of  the  militia  resided  in  t  See  the  list  of  those  recommended. 

the  king  and  two  houses  joinUy:  p.  65,  Pari  Hist  1083.     Some  of  these  were 

1».    This,  though  not  very  weU  ex-  royallsU:  but.  on  the  whole,  three-fonrth* 

pmsed,  can  only  mean  that  it  required  of  the  roilitaiy  force  of  England  would 
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find  a  justification  in  the  precarious  condition,  as  the 
commons  asserted  it  to  be,  of  those  liberties  they  had  so 
recently  obtained,  in  their  just  persuasion  of  the  king's 
insincerity,  and  in  the  demonstrations  he  had  already 
made  of  an  intention  to  win  back  his  authority  at  the 
sword's  point."     But  it  is  equitable,  on  the  other  nand, 
to  observe  that  the  commons  had  bj'  no  means  greater 
reason  to  distrust  the  faith  of  Charles,  than  he  had  to 
anticipate  fresh  assaults  from  them  on  the  power  he  had 
inherited,  on  the  form  of  religion  which  alone  he  thought 
lawful,  on  the  counsellors  who  had  served  him  most 
faithfully,  and  on  the  nearest  of  his  domestic  ties.     If 
the  right  of  self-defence  could  be  urged  by  parliament 
for  this  demand  of  the  militia,  must  we  not  admit  that  a 
similar  plea  was  equally  valid  for  the  king's  refusal  ? 
However  arbitrary  and  violent  the  previous  government 
of  Charles  may  have  been,  however  disputable  his- sin- 
cerity at  present,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  he  had  made  the 
most  valuable  concessions,  and  such  as  had  cost  him  very 
dear.      He  had  torn  away  from  his  diadem  what  all 
monarchs  would  deem  its  choicest  jewel— that  high  attri- 
bute of  uncontrollable  power,  by  which  their  flatterers 
liave  in  all  ages  told  them  they  resemble  and  represent 
the  Divinity.     He  had  seen  those  whose  counsels  he  had 
best  approved  rewarded  with  exile  or  imprisonment,  and 
had  incurred  the  deep  reproach  of  his  own  heart  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Strafford.    He  had  just  now  given  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  extinction  of  one  estate  of  parliament,  by 
the  bill  excluding  bishops  from  tho  house  of  peers.  Even 
in  this  business  of  the  militia  be  would  have  consented 
to  nominate  the  persons  recommended  to  him  as  lieu- 
tenants, by  commissions  revocable  at  his  pleasure ;  or 
would  have  passed  the  bill  rendering  them  irremovable 
for  one  year,  provided  they  might  receive  their  orders 
from  himself  and  the  two  houses  jointly."    It  was  not 

b»T6  bMn  in  the  Imnda  of  perMin*  who,  receive  ftirthcr  oiuiitcnaDcc ;  tiul  now 
thooiiii  men  of  ranic  and  attorlipd  to  tlm  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  lH<lieve 
uiiiurctiy,  hail  (jivi.-n  (,'lmrleii  no  reason  Ittobo  a  very  necemiaryproviHlon  for  tin- 
to  hope  that  iliey  would  decline  to  obejr  peace  and  Mfety  of  the  kingdom.  So 
any  order  which  the  parliament  might  great  an  fanprewion  had  the  late  proceed- 
liMue,  faowrver  4i.-r(;gat'iry  >ir  dliplca«ing  infDt  mode  npon  them,  that  with  little 
In  bimarlf.  npixiidtlon  it  poiwed  the  oommunH,  and 
"  "  Wbra  thi*  bill  hod  be<ti  with  much  woi  lusnl  nptothe  lords."  CIarend.il.  180. 
i/lo  acceptmi,  and  flmt  read,  there  were  ■  Clarendon,  if.  37fi ;  I'arl.  Hist.  '1077 
f»«   man   who  Imagined  It  would  ever  IIMC,  Ac     II   may   bv   added,   'bft    tb« 
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uuroaionable  for  the  king  to  pause  at  the  critical  momeut 
which  was  to  make  all  future  denial  nugatory,  and  in- 
quire whether  the  prevailing  majority  designed  to  leave 
him  what  they  had  not  taken  away.  But  he  was  not 
long  kept  in  uncertainty  upon  this  score.  The  Nineteen 
nineteen  propositions  tendered  to  him  at  York  propowUoM. 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  founded  upon  addresses 
and  declarations  of  a  considerably  earlier  date,^  went  to 
abrogate  in  spirit  the  whole  existing  constitution,  and 
were  in  truth  so  far  beyond  what  the  king  could  be  ex- 
pected to  grant,  that  terms  more  intolerable  were  scarcely 
proposed  to  him  in  his  greatest  difficulties,  not  at  Ux- 
bridge,  nor  at  iN'ewcastle,  nor  even  at  Newport. 

These  famous  propositions  import  that  the  privy 
council  and  officers  of  state  should  be  approved  by  par- 
liament, and  take  such  an  oath  as  the  two  houses  should 
prescribe  ;  that  during  the  intervals  of  parliament  no 
vacancy  in  the  council  should  be  supplied  without  the 
assent  of  the  major  part,  subject  to  the  future  sanction 
of  the  two  houses  ;  that  the  education  and  marriages  of 
the  king's  children  should  be  under  parliamentary  con- 
trol ;  the  votes  of  popish  peers  be  taken  away ;  the 
church  government  and  liturgy  be  reformed  as  both 
houses  should  advise  ;  the  militia  and  all  fortified  places 
put  in  such  hands  as  parliament  should  approve  ;  finally, 
that  the  king  should  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  all  peers 


militia  bill,  as  originally  tendered  to  Uie  the  cominons  on  Feb.  19,  before  the  king 
king  by  the  two  houses,  was  ushered  in  had  begun  to  move  towards  the  nortli. 
by  a  jireiimble  asserting  that  there  had  Commons' Journals.  It  seerasnot  to  have 
been  a  most  dangerous  and  desperate  pleased  the  house  of  lords,  who  post- 
design  on  the  house  of  commons,  the  poned  its  consideration,  and  was  mucli 
effect  of  the  bloody  counsels  of  the  papists  more  grievous  to  the  king  than  the  nine- 
and  other  ill-afifected  persons,  who  had  teeu  propositions  themselves.  One  pro- 
already  raised  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  posal  was  to  remove  all  papists  from 
Clar.  p.  336.  Surely  he  could  not  have  about  the  queen ;  that  is,  to  deprive  her 
passed  this,  especially  the  last  allusion,  of  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  guaranteed 
without  recording  his  own  absolute  dis-  by  her  marriage  contract.  To  this  objec- 
honour :  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tion  I'ym  replied  that  the  house  of  com- 
on  the  king's  objection  they  omitted  this  mons  had  only  to  consider  the  law  of 
preamble,  and  alsomaterially  limited  the  God  and  the  law  of  the  land;  that  they 
powers  of  the  lords  lieutenant  to  be  ap-  must  resist  idolatry,  lest  they  incur  the 
pointed  under  the  bill.  divine  wrath,  and  must  see  the  laws  ul 
y  A  declaration  of  the  grievances  of  this  kingdom  executed ;  that  the  public 
the  kingdom,  and  the  remedies  proposed,  faith  is  less  than  that  they  owe  to  God, 
dated  April  1,  may  be  found  in  the  Par-  against  which  no  contract  can  oblig* 
liMuentary  History,  p.  1155.  But  tliat  neither  can  any  bind  us  against  the  U.-» 
yr^itiiien  not  notice  that  it  had  passed  of  the  kingdom.     Pari.  UUt.  1142. 
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to  be  made  in  future  from  sitting  in  parliament,  unlesn 
they  be  admitted  with  the  coTisent  of  both  houses.  A 
few  more  laudable  provisions,  such  as  that  the  judges 
should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  which 
the  king  had  long  since  promised,'  were  mixed  up  with 
these  strange  demands.  Even  had  the  king  complied 
with  such  unconstitutional  requisitions,  there  was  one 
behind  which,  though  they  had  not  advanced  it  on  this 
occasion,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  It  had  been 
asserted  by  the  house  of  commons  in  their  last  remon- 
strance, that,  on  a  right  construction  of  the  old  corona- 
tion oath,  the  king  was  bound  to  assent  to  all  bills  which 
the  two  hoiises  of  parliament  should  oifer."  It  has  been 
said  by  some  that  this  was  actually  the  constitution  of 
Scotland,  where  the  crown  possessed  a  counterbalancing 
influence ;  but  such  a  doctrine  was  in  this  country  as 
repugnant  to  the  whole  history  of  our  laws  as  it  was 
incompatible  with  the  subsistence  of  the  monarchy  in 
anything  more  than  a  nominal  pre-eminence. 

In  weighing  the  merits  of  this  great  contest,  in  judging 
^  whether  a  thoroughly  upright  and  enlightened 

the  respec-  man  would  rather  have  listed  under  the  royal 
otthe'two  ^^  parliamentary  standard,  there  are  two  poli- 
partiesto  tical  postulates,  the  concession  of  which  we 
•upport.  j^^y,  j-gq^jj-e  .  QHQ^  ii^at  giyji  ^ar  is  such  a  cala- 
mity as  nothing  but  the  most  indispensable  necessity  can 
authorise  any  party  to  bring  on  :  the  other,  that  the  mixed 
government  of  England  by  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
was  to  be  maintained  in  preference  to  any  other  form  of 


'  Pari.  HlBt  702.  If  tlio  former  were  right,  as  to  the  point 

*  Clarendon,  p.  4S2.    Upon  thla  pan-  of  I^atin  construction,  though  consuotu- 

Mge  in  the  remonitrance  a  dlvlgion  took  dlnos  seems  naturally  to  imply  a  past 

place,  when  it  was  carried  by  103  to  61.  tense,  I  should  by  no  moans  admit  tho 

I'arL  Hist  1302.    Tho  words  in  the  old  strange  inference  that  the  king  was  l>ound 

Ibnnof  orironation  oath,  as  prcscr\'ed  ina  to  sanction  all  laws  proposed   to  hinu 

bill  of  parliament  under  Henry  IV.,  con-  His  own  assent  is  involved  in  the  exprcs- 

ceming  which  this  grammatloo-political  sion,  "  quaa  vulgus  elrgorit,"  which  was 

eontMU«m  •me,  are   the  foUowlDg:—  introduced,  on  the  liypothesls  of  tlic  word 

OoOMdlf  jntUi  leges  et  connetadinM  being  in  the  future  tense,  as  a  security 

,  et  promittis  per  teeaaees*  against  his  legislation  without  conHent  of 


prottgindsi,  et  ad  honorem  Dei  corro-  the  people  in  parliament.    Tho  Knglish 

■OWmlM.  qua*  vulffui  tUgtrU,  secundum  coronation  oath  which  Charles  had  token 

vtmtDaa?"    It  was  malnUined  by  one  exclude*  the  future:  Sir,  will  you  grant 

■Ida  that  tUfferit  aliould  be  construed  in  to  hold  and  keep  the  law.s  and  rlglitf\ll 

tb«  future  tense,  while   the  other  con-  customs,  ui/tt'c/i  tite  commtmalty  qf'  thii 

tctided  for  the  prctarparfect     Ilut  even  your  kingdom,  have  T 
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polity.  The  first  of  these  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  and 
though  the  denial  of  the  second  woidd  certainly  involve 
no  absurdity,  yet  it  may  justly  be  assumed  where  both 
parties  avowed  their  adherence  to  it  as  a  common  prin 
ciple.  Such  as  prefer  a  despotic  or  a  republican  form  oi. 
government  will  generally,  without  much  further  in- 
quiry, have  made  their  election  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament.  We  do  not  argue  from  the  creed  of 
the  English  constitution  to  those  who  have  abandoned 
its  communion. 

There  was  so  much  in  the  conduct  and  circumstances 
of  both  parties  in  the  year  1642  to  excite  dis-  Faults  of 
approbation  and  distrust,  that  a  wise  and  good  ^^ 
man  could  hardly  unite  cordially  with  either  of  them. 
On  the  one  hand  he  would  entertain  little  doubt  of  the 
king's  desire  to  overthrow  by  force  or  stratagem  what- 
ever had  been  effected  in  parliament,  and  to  establish  a 
plenary  despotism ;  his  arbitrary  temper,  his  known 
principles  of  government,  the  natural  sense  of  wounded 
pride  and  honour,  the  instigations  of  a  haughty  woman, 
the  solicitations  of  favourites,  the  promises  of  ambitious 
men,  were  all  at  work  to  render  his  new  position  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  fresh 
indignities  and  encroachments,  too  grievous  and  mor- 
tifpng  to  be  endured.  He  had  already  tampered  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overawe,  if  not  to  disperse,  the  parliament :  ha 
had  probably  obtained  large  promises,  though  very  little 
to  be  trusted,  from  several  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  in 
Scotland  during  his  residence  there  in  the  summer  of  1641  : 
he  had  attempted  to  recover  his  ascendancy  by  a  suddeii 
blow  in  the  affair  of  the  five  members  ;  he  had  sent  the 
queen  out  of  England,  furnished  with  the  crown  jewels, 
for  no  other  probable  end  than  to  raise  men  and  procure 
arms  in  foreign  countries :  ••  he  was  now  about  to  take 
the  field  with  an  army,  composed  in  part  of  young 
gentlemen  disdainful  of  a  puritan  faction  that  censured 
their  licence,  and  of  those  soldiers  of  fortuixe,  reckless 
of  public  principle,  and  averse  to  civil  control,  whom 

b  See  wlmt  is  said  as  to  this  by  P.  suspicious.    The  house,  it  appears,  had 

Orleans,  iii.  87,  and  by  Madame  de  Motte-  received  even  then  information  that  the 

•iUe,  L  26.    Her  intended  journey  to  Spa  crown  jewels  were  to  be  carried  awi.y 

In  July,  1641,  wUch  was  given  up  on  the  Nalson,  ii  asi 
remonctrbnoe  of  parliament,    is  highly 
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the  war  in  Germany  had  trained ;  in  part  of  the  catholics, 
a  wealtLy  and  active  body,  devoted  to  the  crown,  from 
which  alone  they  had  experienced  justice  or  humanity, 
and  from  whose  favour  and  gratitude  they  now  expected 
the  most  splendid  returns.  Upon  neither  of  these  parties 
could  a  lover  of  his  country  and  her  liberties  look  with- 
out alarm ;  and  though  he  might  derive  more  hope  from 
those  better  spiiits  who  had  withstood  the  prerogative 
in  its  exorbitance,  as  they  now  sustained  it  in  its  decline, 
yet  it  could  not  be  easy  to  foretell  that  they  would  pre- 
serve sufficient  influence  to  keep  steady  the  balance  of 
power,  in  the  contingency  of  any  decisive  success  of  the 
royal  arms. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  commons  pre- 
sented still  less  favourable  prospects.  We  should  not 
indeed  judge  over-severely  some  acts  of  a  virtuous  indig- 
nation in  the  first  moments  of  victory,*^  or  those  heats  of 
debate,  without  some  excess  of  which  a  popular  assembly 
is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  phleg- 
matic security.  But,  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  he  must  bring  very  heated  passions  to  the  records 
of  those  times  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  conduct  of 
that  body  a  series  of  glaring  violations,  not  only  of  posi- 
tive and  constitutional,  but  of  those  higher  princijjles 
which  are  paramount  to  all  immediate  policy.  Witness 
the  ordinance  for  disarming  recusants  passed  by  both 
houses  in  August,  1641,  and  that  in  November  autho- 
rising the  earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for  the  defence 

'■  Tlie  ImpeachiiiPiiU  of  lord  Fliith  and  containing  full  as  many  t!xtravugant  pro- 
of Jiid^e  Bcrknlcjr  for  high  treason  are  at  positlona  as  any  of  St.  John's.  Berkeley, 
Icawt  OS  little  Jugtlflable  in  point  of  law  as  hculdes  his  forwardness  about  slilp-monpy, 
that  of  Stratford.  Yet,  because  the  former  liad  been  notorious  for  subserviency  to  the 
of  these  was  moyed  by  lord  Falkland,  prerogative.  The  house  sent  Uie  usher 
Clarendon  Is  so  far  from  ot|)ectlng  to  it  of  the  black  rod  to  the  court  of  king's 
that  he  impnt«s  as  a  fault  to  tlie  parlia-  bench,  whUo  the  Judges  were  sitting,  who 
ni«itai7  leaden  tlieir  lukewannncM  in  took  him  away  to  prUon,  "  which  struck 
this  proMcntion,  and  llwIniWtM  tlMt  tbey  a  great  terror,"  says  Whit<^'lock,  "  in  the 
were  deriroiu  to  saTe  Finch.  See  eipe-  rest  of  his  brctliren  tlien  sitlinK  in  West- 
•iatly  t)ie  new  edition  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  minstcr-hall,  and  In  all  his  profession." 
Appendix.  Hut  they  might  reasonably  The  inipeiuhnient  ngiilnst  Iterkeloy  for 
think  that  Finch  was  not  of  snffldcnt  high  treason  ended  in  lii!t  poj-lng  a  fine  ct 
inportenoe  to  divert  their  attention  from  10,000{.  Hut  what  appears  strange  and 
Ita  gnod  apostate,  whom  they  were  ur\)ustinable  is,  tliut  the  houw«  suifered 
determined  to  punUh.  Finch  fled  to  him  to  sit  for  some  irnns  us  a  JudK>- 
Kollond;  so  Uiat  ttien  It  would  have  been  with  Uils  imp<.>achmcnt  over  lils  hood, 
sbsunl  to  take  much  trouble  abont  bis  The  only  excuse  for  this  la  that  there 
Unpeachiaent:  Falkland,  however,  opened  wore  a  great  many  TaoMoiaa  on  thAt 
UU>Um  V/rdf   )i  Jan.  IMI.  In  a  speech  bKncU 
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of  Ireland  without  warrant  under  the  great  seal,  both 
manifest  encroachments  on  the  executive  power ;  "^  and 
the  enormous  extension  of  privilege,  under  which  every 
person  accused  on  the  slightest  testimony  of  disparaging 
their  proceedings,  or  even  of  introducing  new-fangled 
ceremonies  in  the  church,  a  matter  wholly  out  of  their 
cognizance,  was  dragged  before  them  as  a  delinquent, 
and  lodged  in  their  prison.*  Witness  the  outrageous 
attempts  to  intimidate  the  minority  of  their  own  body  in 
the  commitment  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  afterwards  of  sir 
Ralph  Hopton  to  the  Tower,  for  such  language  used  in 
debate  as  would  not  have  excited  any  observation  in 
ordinary  times ; — their  continual  encroachments  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  lords,  as  in  their  intimation 
that  if  bills  thought  by  them  necessary  for  the  public 
good  should  fall  in  the  upper  house,  they  must  join  with 
the  minority  of  the  lords  in  representing  the  same  to  tlio 
king ; '  or  in  the  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Kichmond 


*  JouraalB,  Aug.  30  and  Nov.  9.  It  may 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  tbeae  ordinances, 
bit  the  king  had  gone  Into  Scotland 
^alijst  the  wish  of  the  two  houses,  and 
■Mter  refusing  to  appoint  a  custos  regni 
ftt  their  request  But  if  the  exigency  of 
the  case  might  justify,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  assumption  of  an  irre- 

ular  power,  it  ought  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  deriod  of  the  sovereign's  absence. 

*  Part  Hist.  671.  et  alibi.  Journals, 
passim.  Clarendon,  i.  475,  says,  this  be- 
giui  to  pass  all  bounds  after  the  act  ren- 
dering them  indissoluble.  "  Ithad  never," 
he  says,  "  been  attempted  before  this  par- 
liament to  commit  any  one  to  prison, 
except  for  some  apparent  breach  of  privi- 
lege, such  as  the  arrest  of  one  of  their 
members,  or  the  like."  Instances  of  tliis, 
however,  had  occurred  before,  of  which 
1  have  mentioned  in  another  place  the 
grossest,  that  of  Floyd,  in  1621.  The 
lords,  in  March,  1642,  condemned  one 
Sandford,  a  tailor,  for  cursing  the  parlia- 
ment, to  be  kept  at  work  in  Bridewell 
during  his  life,  besides  some  minor  inflic- 
tions. Rusbworth.  A  strange  order  was 
made  by  the  commons,  Dec  10,  I64I,  that 
sir  William  Earl  having  given  informa- 
tion of  some  dangerous  words  spokeu 
by  certain  persons,  the  speaker  shall  issue 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  such  persons  as 
tif  William  £arl  should  point  out. 

1  The  entry  of  this  in  tlic  Journals  is 


too  characteristic  of  Oie  tone  assumed  la 
the  commons  to  be  omitted.  "This 
committee  [after  naming  aome  of  the 
warmest  men]  is  appointed  to  prepare 
heads  for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  and 
to  acquaint  them  wtiat  bills  this  house 
hath  passed  and  scBt  op  to  their  lord- 
ships, which  much  concern  the  safety  of 
the  tdngdom,  but  have  had  no  consent  of 
their  lordships  unto  them ;  and  that  this 
bouse  being  the  representative  body  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  their  lordships 
being  but  as  particular  persons,  and 
coming  to  parliament  in  a  particular  ca- 
pacity, that  if  they  shall  not  be  pleased 
to  consent  to  the  passing  of  those  acts 
and  others  necessary  to  the  preservation 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  then  thi* 
house,  together  with  such  of  the  lords 
that  are  more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  may  Join  together  and  repre- 
sent  the  same  unto  his  m^esty."  This 
was  on  December  3,  1641,  before  the 
argument  from  necessity  could  be  pre- 
tended, and  evidently  contains  the  germ 
of  the  resolution  of  February,  1649,  that 
the  house  of  lords  was  useless. 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  Ur. 
Pvm ;  and  on  Mr.  Godolphin's  dejecting, 
very  sensibly,  that  if  they  went  to  tlie 
king  with  the  lesser  part  of  the  lords,  the 
greater  part  of  the  lords  might  go  to  the 
king  with  the  lesser  part  of  them,  he  wa* 
commanded  to  withdraw  (Vemo*  MS.) ' 
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for  words,  and  those  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  spoken 
in  the  upper  house  ;  ° — their  despotic  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  in  imprisoning  those  who  presented 
or  prepared  respectful  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  esta- 
blished constitution;'*  while  they  encouraged  those  of 
a  tumultuous  multitude  at  their  bar  in  favour  of  innova- 
tion ; ' — their  usurpation  at  once  of  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative powers  in  aU  that  related  to  the  church,  particu- 
larly by  their  committee  for  scandalous  ministers,  \inder 
which  denomination,  adding  reproach  to  injury,  they 
subjected  all  who  did  not  reach  the  standard  of  puritan 
perfection  to  contumely  and  vexation,  and  tdtimately  to 
expulsion  from  their  lawful  property.''  Witness  the  im- 
peachment of  the  twelve  bishops  for  treason,  on  account 
of  their  protestation  against  all  that  should  be  done  in 
the  house  of  lords  during  their  compelled  absence 
through  fear  of  the  populace;  a  protest  not  perhaps 
entirely  well  expressed,  but  abimdantly  justifiable  in  its 
argument  by  the  plainest  principles  of  law."     These 


and  an  order  appears  on  the  Journals, 
that  on  Tuesday  next  the  house  would 
take  Into  consideration  the  offence  now 
given  by  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Qodolphln. 
Kothlng  farther,  however,  seems  to  have 
taken  place. 

8  This  was  carried  Jan.  27,  1M2,  by  a 
nujority  of  223  to  123,  the  largest  num- 
ber, I  think,  that  voU^d  for  any  question 
during  the  parliament.  Richmond  was 
iiii  eager  courtier,  and,  perhaps,  an  enemy 
tu  tiie  constitution,  which  mny  account 
fdi  the  unusual  miv)orily  in  favour  of  his 
Impeachment,  but  caimot  Justify  it  He 
had  merely  said,  on  a  proposition  to  od- 
'onm,  "  Why  should  we  not  adjourn  for 
■ix  months  r* 

b  Pari.  Hist.  11'I7,  IISO,  1188.  Cla- 
rendon, IL  284,  346. 

I  Clarendon,  322.  Among  other  peti- 
tions presented  at  this  time  the  noble 
author  Inserts  one  from  the  porters  of 
l/ondon.  Mr.  Urodie  asserts  of  this  that 
"  it  is  Dowtaere  to  be  found  or  alluded  tu, 
■u  fir  M  I  reooUect,  except  In  Clareu- 
6oa'§  HIatorjr ;  and  I  have  no  heslUtloa 
In  proooundng  It  •  forgety  by  that  au- 
thor to  disgrace  the  petitions  which  so 
galled  btm  and  hia  party.  The  Journals 
of  the  ooramoiis  gira  aa  aooouot  of  every 
petition-,  and  I  bare  gone  orer  Uiom 
vilk  th*  utmott  cart.  In  order  fo  •srerUla 


whether  such  a  petition  ever  was  pre- 
sented, and  yet  cannot  discover  a  trace  of 
it."  (iii.  306.)  This  writer  Is  here  too 
precipitate.  No  sensible  man  will  believe 
Clarendon  to  have  committed  so  foolish 
and  useless  a  forgery ;  and  tliis  petition 
is  fully  noticed,  though  not  inserted  at 
length.  In  the  Journal  of  February  3rd. 

k  Nalson,  li.  234,  245. 

"  The  bishops  had  so  few  friends  in 
tlie  house  of  commons  that  in  the  debate 
arising  out  of  this  protest  all  agreed  that 
they  should  be  charged  with  treason,  ex- 
cept one  gentleman,  who  said  he  thought 
them  only  mad,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  Bedlam  Instead  of  the 
Tower.  Kven  Clarendon  bears  rather 
hard  on  the  protest,  cliiufly,  as  Is  evident, 
because  It  originated  with  Williams.  In 
fact,  several  of  tlivrn  prelates  had  not 
courage  to  stand  by  what  tliey  had  done, 
and  made  trivial  apologies.  Pari.  Hist 
806.  Whether  tlie  violence  was  such  as 
to  form  a  complete  Justiilcatlon  for  their 
absenting  themselves  is  a  question  of  fact 
which  we  cannot  well  determine.  Three 
bUhopscontlnucdat  their  posts,  and  voted 
against  the  bill  for  rem.ving  them  from 
the  house  of  lords.  See  a  possngo  from 
Hall's  Hard  Meuure,  In  WonlsworUi's 
Ei-cles.  iitogr.,  r.  317.  The  king  alwoys 
entertained  a  notion  that  this  act  wv 
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great  abuses  of  power,  becoming  daily  more  frequent,  as 
they  became  less  excusable,  would  make  a  sober  man 
hesitate  to  support  them  in  a  civil  war,  wherein  their 
success  must  not  only  consummate  the  destruction  of 
the  crown,  the  church,  and  the  peerage,  but  expose  all 
who  had  dissented  from  their  proceedings,  as  it  ulti- 
mately happened,  to  an  oppression  less  severe  perhaps, 
but  fiir  more  sweeping,  than  that  which  had  rendered 
the  star-chamber  odious. 

But  it  may  reasonably  also  be  doubted  whether,  in 
staking  their  own  cause  on  the  perilous  contingencies  of 
war,  the  house  of  commons  did  not  expose  the  liberties 
for  which  they  professedly  were  contending  to  a  far 
greater  risk  than  they  could  have  incurred  even  by 
peace  with  an  insidioiis  court.  For  let  any  one  ask 
himself  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  par- 
liament if  by  the  extension  of  that  panic  which  in  fact 
seized  upon  several  regiments,  or  by  any  of  those  count- 
less accidents  which  determine  the  fate  of  battles,  the 
king  had  wholly  defeated  their  army  at  Edgehill  ?  Is  it 
not  probable,  nay,  in  such  a  supposition,  almost  demon- 
strable, that  in  those  first  days  of  the  civil  war,  before 
the  parliament  had  time  to  discover  the  extent  of  its 
own  resources,  he  would  have  found  no  obstacle  to  his 
triumphal  entry  into  London  ?  And,  in  such  circum 
stances,  amidst  the  defection  of  the  timid  and  lukewarm, 
the  consternation  of  the  brawling  multitude,  and  the 
exultation  of  his  victorious  troops,  would  the  triennial 
act  itself,  or  those  other  statutes  which  he  had  very  re- 
luctantly conceded,  have  stood  secure  ?  Or,  if  we  believe 
that  the  constitutional  supporters  of  his  throne,  the  Heii- 
fords,  the  Falklands,  the  Southamptons,  the  Spencers, 
would  stUl  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  shield  from 
violent  hands  that  palladium  which  they  had  assisted  to 
place  in  the  building,  can  there  be  a  stronger  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  defence 
of  liberties,  which,  even  in  the  contingency  of  defeat, 
could  not  have  been  subverted  ? 

There  were  many  indeed  at  that  time,  as  there  have 

null  in  itself ;  and  in  one  of  his  proclama-  The  lords  admitted  the  twelve  Inshops  t« 

tlons  troza  York  not  very  judiciously  de-  bail ;  but,  with  their  usual  pusillanimityi 

Clares  his  intention  to  preserve  the  pri-  recommitted  them  on  the  commons'  cs 

vllefles  of  the  three  estates  of  paTlianieiit.  postulatiun.    Pari.  Hist  1092. 
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been  ever  since,  who,  admitting  all  the  calamities  inci- 
dent to  civil  war,  of  which  this  country  reaped  the  bitter 
fruits  for  twenty  years,  denied  entirely  that  the  parliament 
went  beyond  the  necessary  precautions  for  self-defence, 
and  laid  the  whole  guilt  of  the  aggression  at  the  king's 
door.  He  had  given,  it  was  said,  so  many  proofs  of  a 
determination  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  he  had  displayed 
80  insidious  an  hostility  to  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
that  if  he  should  be  quietly  allowed  to  choose  and  train 
soldiers  under  the  name  of  a  militia,  through  hired  ser- 
vants of  his  own  nomination,  the  people  might  find  them- 
selves either  robbed  of  their  liberties  by  sui*prise,  or 
compelled  to  struggle  for  them  in  very  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  commons,  with  more  loyal  respect 
perhaps  than  policy,  had  opposed  uo  obstacle  to  his 
deliberate  journey  towards  the  north,  which  they  could 
liave  easily  prevented,"  though  well  aware  that  he  had 
no  other  aim  but  to  collect  an  army  ;  was  it  more  than 
ordinary  prudence  to  secure  the  fortified  town  of  Hull 
with  its  magazine  of  arms  from  his  grasp,  and  to  muster 
Ae  militia  in  each  county  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenants in  whom  they  could  confide,  and  to  whom,  from 
their  rank  and  personal  character,  he  could  frame  no 
just  objection  ? 

These  considerations  are  doubtless  not  without  weight, 
and  should  restrain  such  as  may  not  think  them  sufficient 
from  too  strongly  censuring  those  who,  deeming  that 
either  civil  liberty  or  the  ancient  constitution  must  be 
sacrificed,  persisted  in  do])nving  Charles  1.  of  every 
power  which,  though  pertaining  to  a  king  of  England, 
he  could  not  bo  trusted  to  exercise.  \\"o  ai'o,  in  truth, 
after  a  lapse  of  ages,  often  able  to  fiirin  a  better  judg- 
ment of  the  course  that  ought  to  have  been  pursued 
in  political  emergencies  than  those  who  stood  nearest 
to  the  scene.  Not  only  have  we  our  knowledge  of 
the  event  to  guide  and  correct  our  imaginary  determi- 
nations, but  we  are  free  from  those  fallacious  rumours, 
t.lioso  pretended  secrets,  those  imperfect  and  illusive 
views,   those  personal  prepossessions,  which   in  every 

"  Mtr,   p.  IRT,   iDiiniutet  tlut  tba  ti«v«  been  In  their  power  to  luivo  neciin^ 

Hrll  war  ebould  have  been  prerentcd  by  the  klng'i  penon  before  he  rrnchtHl  Yurk. 

ntori!  Tl((nrotM  meafuree  on  the  part  of  Rut  the  mi^o'^ty  ^ore  not  ripe  for  iiir^ 

tbe  parllammiL     Atid  It  might  probably  vlnlni*.  pruccp<ltnp. 
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age  warp  the  political  conduct  of  the  most  well-meaning. 
The  characters  of  individuals,  so  frequently  misrepre- 
yented  by  flattery  or  party  rage,  stand  out  to  us  revealed 
by  the  tenor  of  their  entire  lives,  or  by  the  comparison 
of  historical  anecdotes,  and  that  more  authentic  informa- 
tion which  is  reserved  for  posterity.  Looking  as  it  were 
from  an  eminence,  we  can  take  a  more  comprehensive 
range,  and  class  better  the  objects  before  us  in  their  due 
proportions  and  in  their  bearings  on  one  another.  It  is 
not  easy  for  us  even  now  to  decide,  keeping  in  view  the 
maintenance  of  the  entire  constitution,  from  which  party 
in  the  civil  war  greater  mischief  was  to  be  apprehended  ; 
but  the  election  was,  I  am  persuaded,  still  more  difficult 
to  be  made  by  contemporaries.  No  one,  at  least,  who 
has  given  any  time  to  lie  study  of  that  history  will  deny 
that  among  those  who  fought  in  opposite  battalions  at 
Edgehni  and  Newbury,  or  voted  in  the  opposite  parlia- 
ments of  Westminster  and  Oxford,  there  were  many  who 
thought  much  alike  on  general  theories  of  prerogative 
and  privilege,  divided  only  perhaps  by  some  casual  pre- 
iudices,  which  had  led  these  to  look  with  greater  distrust 
on  courtly  insidiousness,  and  those  with  greater  indigna- 
tion at  popular  violence.  We  cannot  believe  that  Falk- 
land and  Colepepper  differed  greatly  in  their  constitu- 
tional principles  from  Whitelock  and  Pierpoint,  or  that 
Hertford  and  Southampton  were  less  friends  to  a  limited 
monarchy  than  Essex  and  Northumberland. 

There  is,  however,  another  argument  sometimes 
alleged  of  late,  in  justification  of  the  continued  attacks 
on  the  king's  authority,  which  is  the  most  specious,  as  it 
seems  to  appeal  to  what  are  now  denominated  the  Whig 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  has  been  said  that, 
sensible  of  the  maladministration  the  nation  had  endured 
for  so  many  years  (which,  if  the  king  himself  were  to  be 
deemed  by  constitutional  fiction  ignorant  of  it,  must  at 
least  be  imputed  to  evil  advisers),  the  house  of  commons 
sought  only  that  security  which,  as  long  as  a  sound  spirit 
continues  to  actuate  its  members,  it  must  ever  require — 
the  appointment  of  ministers  in  whose  fidelity  to  the 
public  liberties  it  could  better  confide  ;  that  by  carrying 
frankly  into  effect  those  counsels  which  he  had  unwisely 
abandoned  upon  the  earl  of  Bedford's  death,  and  bestow- 
ing the  responsible  <^>flfines  of  the  state  on  men  approved 

VOL-  [].  I, 
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for  patriotism,  he  would  both  have  disarmed  the  jealousy 
of  his  subjects  and  insured  his  own  prerogative,  which 
no  ministers  are  prone  to  impair. 

Those  who  are  struck  by  these  considerations  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  changes  which 
the  king  had  actually  made  in  his  administration  since 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  Essex,  Holland,  Say,  and  St.  John,  he  had, 
in  the  autumn  of  1641,  conferred  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state  on  lord  Falkland,  and  that  of  master  of  the  rolls  on 
sir  John  Colepepper,  both  very  prominent  in  the  redress 
of  grievances  and  punishment  of  delinquent  ministers 
during  the  first  part  of  the  session,  and  whose  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  there  was  no  sort  of 
reason  to  distrust.  They  were  indeed  in  some  points  of 
a  different  way  of  thinking  from  Pym  and  Hampden, 
and  had  doubtless  been  chosen  by  the  king  on  that  ac- 
count. But  it  seems  rather  beyond  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  parliamentary  opposition  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
civil  war,  simply  because  the  choice  of  the  crown  had 
not  fallen  on  ita  leaders.  The  real  misfortune  was,  that 
Charles  did  not  rest  in  the  advice  of  his  own  responsible 
ministers,  against  none  of  whom  the  house  of  commons 
had  any  just  cause  of  exception.  The  theory  of  our  con- 
stitution in  this  respect  was  very  ill  established ;  and, 
had  it  been  more  so,  there  are  perhaps  few  sovereigns, 
especially  in  circumstances  of  so  much  novelty,  who 
would  altogether  conform  to  it.  But  no  appointment 
that  he  could  have  made  from  the  patriotic  band  of  par- 
liament would  have  furnished  a  security  against  the 
intrigues  of  his  bed-chamber,  or  the  influence  of  the 
queen. 

The  real  problem  that  we  have  to  resolve,  as  to  the 
political  justice  of  the  civil  war,  is  not  the  character,  the 
past  actions,  or  even  the  existing  designs  of  Charles ;  not 
even  whether  he  had  as  justly  forfeited  his  crown  as  his 
son  was  deemed  to  have  done  for  less  violence  and  less 
insincerity ;  not  even,  I  will  add,  whether  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects  could  have  been  absolutely  secure  under 
his  government;  but  whether  the  risk  attending  his 
oontinuanco  upon  the  throne  with  the  limited  preroga- 
tiTes  of  an  English  sovereign  wore  great  enough  to 
ootmterbalanco  ♦ho  miseries  of  protracted  civil  war,  the 
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perils  of  defeat,  and  the  no  less  perils,  as  experience 
showed,  of  victory.  Those  who  adopt  the  words  spoken 
by  one  of  our  greatest  orators,  and  quoted  by  another, 
"  There  was  ambition,  there  was  sedition,  there  was 
violence ;  but  no  man  shall  persuade  me  that  it  was  not 
the  cause  of  liberty  on  one  side,  and  of  tyranny  on  the 
other,"  have  for  themselves  decided  this  question."  But 
as  I  know  (and  the  history  of  eighteen  years  is  my  wit- 
ness) how  little  there  was  on  one  side  of  such  liberty  as 
a  wise  man  would  hold  dear,  so  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  great  body  of  the  royalists,  the  peers  and  gentry 
of  England,  were  combating  for  the  sake  of  tyranny.  I 
cannot  believe  them  to  have  so  soon  forgotten  their 
almost  unanimous  discontent  at  the  king's  arbitrary 
government  in  1640,  or  their  general  concurrence  in  the 
first  salutary  measures  of  the  parliament.  I  cannot  think 
that  the  temperate  and  constitutional  language  of  the 
royal  declarations  and  answers  to  the  house  of  commons 
in  1642,  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Hyde, 
and  as  superior  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  in  argiunent 
as  they  are  in  eloquence,  was  intended  for  the  willing 
slaves  of  tyranny.  I  cannot  discover  in  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  royalists  to  take  up  arms,  and  their 
constant  eagerness  for  an  accommodation  (I  speak  not  of 
mere  soldiers,  but  of  the  greater  and  more  important  por- 
tion of  that  party),  that  zeal  for  the  king's  re-establish- 
ment in  all  his  abused  prerogatives  which  some  connect 
with  the  very  names  of  a  royalist  or  a  cavalier.^ 

°  These  words  are  ascribed  to  lord  They  put  forth  a  declaration,  signed 

Chatham,  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan,  by  all  their  bands,  on  the  15th  of  June, 

according  to  lord  John  Russell,  in  his  1642,  professing  before  God  their  full 

Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  persuasion  that  the  king  had  no  design 

Government,  p.  55.  to  make  war  on  the  parliament,  and  that 

P  Clarendon  has  several  remarkable  they  saw  no  cclaur  of  preparations  or 
passages,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  counsels  that  might  reasonably  beget  a 
fifth  book  of  his  History,  on  the  slowness  belief  of  any  such  designs ;  but  that  all 
and  timidity  of  the  royalist  party  before  his  endeavours  tended  to  the  settlement 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  The  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  just  privt- 
peers  at  York,  forming,  ijp  fact,  a  majority  leges  of  parliament,  the  liberty  of  the 
of  the  upper  house — for  there  were  nearly  subject,  &c.  This  was  an  ill-judged  and 
forty  of  them— displayed  much  of  this,  even  absurd  piece  of  hypocrisy,  calculated 
Want  of  political  courage  was  a  charac-  to  degrade  the  sabscribers,  since  the 
teristic  of  our  aristocracy  at  this  period,  design  of  raising  troops  was  hardly  con- 
bravely  as  many  behaved  in  the  field,  cealed,  and  every  part  of  the  king't 
But  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  real  jealousy  conduct  since  his  arrival  at  York  mani- 
cf  the  king's  intentions  had  a  consider-  festwi  \t  The  commission  of  array,  au- 
tble  effincL  thorising  certain  persons  io  e«cb  oCua^' 

l2 
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It  is  well  observed  by  Burnet,  in  answer  to  the  vulgar 
notion  that  Charles  I.  was  undone  by  his  concessions,  that, 
but  for  his  concessions,  he  would  have  had  no  party  at 
all.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  what  seems  to  astonish 
the  parliamentary  historian.  May,  of  the  powerful  force 
that  the  king  was  enabled  to  raise,  and  the  protracted 
resistance  he  opposed.  He  had  succeeded,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  many  real  friends  of  the  constitution,  in 
putting  the  house  of  commons  in  the  wrong.  Law, 
justice,  moderation,  once  ranged  against  him,  had  gone 
over  to  his  banner.  His  arms  might  reasonably  be  called 
defensive,  if  he  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  himself 
from  the  condition,  far  worse  than  captivity,  of  a  sove- 
reign compelled  to  a  sort  of  stdcide  upon  his  own  honour 
and  authority.  For,  however  it  may  be  alleged  that  a 
king  is  bound  in  conscience  to  sacrifice  his  power  to  the 
public  will,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  inexcusable  not  to 
have  practised  this  disinterested  morality;  especially 
while  the  voice  of  his  people  was  by  no  means  unequi- 
vocal, and  while  the  major  part  of  one  house  of  parlia- 
ment adhered  openly  to  his  cause.** 

It  is  indeed  a  question  perfectly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  whether 
ho  did  not  too  readily  abandon  his  post  as  a  constitutional 
head  of  the  parliament ;  whether,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  peers  and  a  very  considerable  minority  in  the 


to  niae  troop*,  wai  in  &ct  issued  immc-  legality  of  a  measure  of  neoeasity,  since 
diately  after  this  declaration.  It  is  rather  no  other  method  of  raising  an  army 
mortifying  to  tiiid  lord  Falkland's  nomo,  would  have  been  free  from  similarexcep- 
not  to  mention  others,  in  this  lii>t;  but  he  tion.  'I'he  same  reluctance  tu  enter  on 
probably  felt  it  impossible  to  refuse  his  the  war  was  displayed  in  the  propositions 
signature,  without  throwing  discredit  on  for  peace,  which  the  king,  in  consequence 
-je  Idng ;  and  no  man  engaged  in  a  party  of  his  council's  importunity,  sent  to  the 
Kver  did,  or  ever  can,  act  with  absolute  two  houses  through  the  earl  of  South- 
sincerity;  or  at  ii-a«t  ho  can  be  of  no  um;  ampton,  Just  bcfuri;  he  raised  his  standard 
to  his  (Mends  if  he  docs  adhere  to  this  at  Nottingham. 

nncompromising  principle.  'i  According  to  a   list   made  by   the 

The  commission  of  array  was  ill  re-  house  of  lords,  May  35,  1642,  the  peers 

c«iv«d  by  many  of  the  king's  (Hends,  as  with  the  king  at  York  were  thirty-two  ; 

not  being  conformable  to  law.    Claren-  those    who    remained    at   Westminster 

<lnn.  ill.  91.    Certainly  it  was  not  so;  but  forty-two.    Hut  of  tlie  latter,  more  thar 

i  i  «•■  justlflable  an  the  means  of  opposing  ten  Joined   the  others  before   the  com- 

lh«  pvliament's  ordinance  for  the  militia,  mcncement  of  the  war,  and  flvu  or  six 

•t  least  equally  Illegal.    This,  however,  afterwards;  two  or  three  of  those  at  York 

■bows  very  strongly  the  cautious  and  returned.    During  the  war  there  were  at 

ciMKtitutlonai   temper  of  many  of   the  the  oiit«ide  thirty  |>cer«  wliu  stit  iu  Um 

mrallsU.   wlib  ouuld  demur  about   the  porllumt'ut. 
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commons,  resisting  in  their  places  at  Westminster  all 
violent  encroachments  on  his  rights,  he  ought  not  rather 
to  have  sometimes  persisted  in  a  temperate  though  firm 
assertion  of  them,  sometimes  had  recourse  to  compromise 
and  gracious  concession,  instead  of  calling  away  so  many 
of  his  adherents  to  join  his  arms  as  left  neither  numbers 
nor  credit  with  those  who  remained.  There  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  lord  Clarendon's  Life,  not  to  quote  White- 
lock  and  other  writers  less  favourable  to  Charles,  where 
he  intimates  his  own  opinion  that  the  king  would  have 
had  a  fair  hope  of  withstanding  the  more  violent  faction, 
if,  after  the  queen's  embarkation  for  Holland,  in  February, 
1642,  he  had  returned  to  Whitehall ;  a(lmitting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  hazards  and  inconveniences  to  which  this 
course  was  liable.'  That  he  resolved  on  trying  the  for- 
tune of  arms,  his  noble  historian  insin\iates  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  queen's  influence,  with  whom  before  her 
departure  he  had  concerted  his  future  proceedings.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  deference  owing  to  contempoiary 
opinions,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Clarendon  has,  in 
this  instance  as  in  some  other  passages,  attached  too 
great  an  importance  to  particular  individuals,  measuring 
them  rather  by  their  rank  in  the  state  than  by  that  capa- 
city and  energy  of  mind,  which,  in  the  levelling  hour  of 
revolution,  are  the  only  real  pledges  of  political  influence. 
He  thought  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  king  that 
he  should  gain  over  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Northumber- 
land, both,  or  at  least  the  former,  wavering  between  the 
two  parties,  though  voting  entirely  with  the  commons. 
( '(M'tainly  the  king's  situation  required  every  aid,  and  his 
repulsive  hardness  towards  all  who  had  ever  given  him 
utlence  displayed  an  obstinate  unconciliating  character 
which  deprived  him  of  some  support  he  might  have 
received.  But  the  subsequent  history  of  these  two  cele- 
brated earls,  and  indeed  of  all  the  moderate  adherents  to 
the  parliament,  will  hardly  lead  us  to  believe  that  they 
could  have  aiforded  the  king  any  protection.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  had  returned  to  Whitehall  instead  of 
proceeding  towards  the  north.  It  is  evident  that  he 
must  either  have  passed  the  bill  for  the  militia  or  seen 
the  ordinances  of  both  houses  earned  into  effect  without 

'  Life  of  CUkrendoD  p.  66 
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his  consent.  He  must  have  consented  to  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  or  at  least  have  come  into  some  compro- 
mise which  would  have  left  the  bishops  hardly  a  shadow 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  pre-eminence.  He  must  have 
driven  from  his  person  those  whom  he  best  loved  and 
tiTisted.  He  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  see  again 
the  queen  without  awakening  distrust  and  bringing 
insult  on  them  both.  The  royalist  minority  of  parlia 
ment,  however  considerable  in  niunbers,  was  lukewarm 
and  faint-hearted.  That  they  should  have  gained  strength 
so  as  to  keep  a  permanent  superiority  over  their  advei- 
saries,  led  as  they  were  by  statesmen  so  bold  and  pro- 
found as  Hampden,  Pym,  St.  John,  Cromwell,  and  Vane, 
is  what,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months, 
it  was  unreasonable  to  anticipate.  But  even  if  the  com- 
mons had  been  more  favourably  inclined,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  their  power  to  calm  the  mighty  waters  that 
had  been  moved  from  their  depths.  They  had  permitted 
the  populace  to  mingle  in  their  discussions,  testifying 
pleasure  at  its  paltry  applause,  and  encouraging  its 
tumultuous  aggressions  on  the  minority  of  the  legisla- 
ture. ^Vhat  else  could  they  expect  than  that,  so  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  satisfy  the  city  apprentices,  or  the  trained 
bands  raised  under  their  militia  bill,  they  must  submit 
to  that  physical  strength  which  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
political  contentions  ? 

Thus,  with  evil  auspices,  with  much  peril  of  despotism 
on  the  one  hand,  with  more  of  anarchy  on  the  other, 
amidst  the  apprehensions  and  sorrows  of  good  men,  the 
civil  war  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1642.  I  might 
now  perhaps  pass  over  the  period  that  intervened,  until 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  as  not  strictly  belonging 
to  a  work  which  undertakes  to  relate  the  progress  of  the 
English  constitution.  But  this  would  have  loft  a  sort  of 
chasm  that  might  disappoint  the  reader ;  and  as  1  have 
already  not  wholly  excluded  our  more  general  political 
history,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  laws  and 
government  of  any  people  must  bo  unintelligible,  it  will 
probably  not  be  aoemed  an  unnecessary  digression,  if  I 
devote  one  chapter  to  the  most  interesting  and  remark 
•bio  portion  (if  British  story. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


H<(»M  TIIK  BR1;aKING  out  of  the  civil.  WAK  TO  liiK 
RESTORATION. 


PART  I. 

Sttccess  of  the  King  In  the  first  part  of  lie  War  — Efforts  by  the  Moderate  Tarty 
tor  Peace  —  Affair  at  Brentford — Treaty  of  Oxford — Impeachment  of  the  Queen — 
Waller's  Plot  —  Secession  of  some  Peers  to  the  King's  Quarters  —  Their  Treat- 
ment there  impolitic  —  The  Anti-pacific  Party  gain  the  ascendant  at  Westminster 
—  The  Parliament  makes  a  new  Great  Seal  —  And  takes  the  Covenant  —  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Clergy  who  refuse  it  —  Impeachment  and  Execution  of  Laud  —  Decline 
of  the  King's  Affairs  in  1644  —  Factions  at  Oxford  —  Royalist  Lords  and  Com- 
moners summoned  to  that  City  — Treaty  of  Uxbridge  —  Impossibility  of  Agree- 
ment—  The  Parliament  insist  on  unreasonable  Terms  —  Miseries  of  the  War  — 
iiasex  and  Manchester  suspected  of  Lukewarmness  —  Self-denying  Ordinance  — 
Battle  of  Naseby  —  Desperate  Condition  of  the  King's  Affairs  —  He  throws  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Scots —  His  Struggles  to  preserve  Episcopacy,  against 
the  advice  of  the  Queen  and  others —  Bad  Conduct  of  the  Queen  —  Publication  ol 
Letters  taken  at  Naseby — Discovery  of  Ulamurgan's  Treaty — King  delivered  up  by 
the  Scots — Growth  of  the  Independents  and  Republicans — Opposition  to  the  Presby- 
terian Government- Toleration  — Intrigues  of  the  Army  with  the  King— His 
Person  seized — The  Parliament  yield  to  the  Army  —  Mystenous  Conduct  ol 
Cromwell  —  Imprudent  Hopes  of  the  King  — He  rejects  the  I'roposals  of  the 
Army  —  His  Flight  from  Hampton  Court  —  Alarming  Votes  against  him- Scots' 
Invasion  —  The  Presbyterians  regain  the  Ascendant  —  Treaty  of  Newport  — 
Gradual  Progress  of  a  Republican  Party  —  Scheme  among  the  Officers  of  bringing 
Charles  to  Trial  —  This  is  finally  determined  —  Seclusion  of  Presbyterian  Mem- 
bers-Motives of  some  of  the  King's  Judges — Question  of  his  Execution  IHs- 
cussed  —  His  Character  —  Icon  Basilike. 

Factions  that,  while  still  under  some  restraint  from  the 
forms  at  least  of  constitutional  law,  excite  our  disgust 
by  their  selfishness  or  intemperance,  are  little  likely  to 
ledeem  their  honour  when  their  animosities  have  kindled 
civil  warfare.  If  it  were  difficult  for  an  upright  man 
to  enlist  with  an  entire  willingness  under  eitlier  the 
royalist  or  the  parliamentarian  banner  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  1642,  it  became  far  less  easy  foi 
him  to  desire  the  complete  success  of  one  or  the  other 
cause,  as  advancing  time  displayed  the  faults  of  both  in 
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darker  colours  than  they  had  previously  worn.  Of  the 
parliament — to  begin  with  the  more  powerful  and  vic- 
torious party — it  may  be  said,  I  think,  with  not  greater 
severity  than  truth,  that  scarce  two  or  three  public  acts 
of  justice,  humanity,  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of  poli- 
tical wisdom  or  courage,  are  recorded  of  them  from  their 
quarrel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion  by  Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding  the  secession  ti'om  parliament  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  nearly  all  the  peers 
who  could  be  reckoned  on  the  king's  side,  and  of  a 
pretty  considerable  part  of  the  commons,  there  still  con- 
tinued to  sit  at  Westminster  many  sensible  and  moderate 
persons,  who  thought  that  they  could  not  serve  their 
coimtry  better  than  by  remaining  at  their  posts,  and 
laboured  continually  to  bring  about  a  pacification  by 
mutual  concessions.  Such  were  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland, Holland,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford,  among  the 
peers ;  Selden,  Whitelock,  Hollis,  A\' aller,  Pierpoint,  and 
Eudyard,  in  the  commons.  These,  however,  would  have 
formed  but  a  very  ineffectual  minority  if  the  war  itself, 
for  at  least  twelve  months,  had  not  iaken  a  turn  little 
expected  by  the  parliament.  The  hard  usage  Charles 
seemed  to  endure  in  so  many  encroachments  on  his  an- 
cient prerogative  awakened  the  sympathies  of  a  generous 
aristocracy,  accustomed  to  respect  the  established  laws, 
and  to  love  monarchy,  as  they  did  their  own  liberties, 
on  the  score  of  its  prescriptive  title  ;  averse  also  to  the 
rude  and  morose  genius  of  puritanism,  and  not  a  little 
jealous  of  those  upstart  demagogues  who  already  tliroat- 
ened  to  subvert  the  graduated  pyramid  of  English 
society.  Their  zeal  placed  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  far 
more  considerable  army  than  either  party  had  antici- 
pated." In  the  first  battle,  that  of  Edgehill, 
thfkiiiK'in  though  he  did  not  remain  master  of  tho  field, 
Uiefirgt  part  ygt,  all  the  military  consequences  wore  evidently 

of  Uic  w«r.       "i        t   .        n  I,        T         xt  •  •  £ 

in  his  fjavour."     In  the  ensuing  campaign  of 

'  May,  p.  186.  who  mignt  be  s  conqueror,  ood  many 

b  Both  alilM  claimed  tlie  victory.   May,  nrulert  joined  kirn,"  p.  176.    Ludlow  U 

who  tblnka  that  l!4Mcx,  by  bU  li\Jiidiciuua  uf  Uie  «amo  opinion  oi  to  Euex'a  bo- 

ootidttct  after  the  battle,  lost  tlio  udvan-  bavtour   and    its    ounoequenccs :   "  Our 

tag*  ^  !>■<'  B*ined  in  it,  admit*  that  the  army,  after  lome  refreihment  at  AVa.-- 

•ffact  WM  to  ftrengtben  tba  king's  1146.  wick,  returned  to  London,  not  lilci>  nics 

"TboM  who   Iboni^t  hia  neeam  im-  that  bad  obtained  a  victory,  Imt  nil  i  tlioy 

pwiflili  bfiKan  to  look  upon  him  ••  om  bad  been  beaten."  p.  62.    i'lila  ki.<i«n 
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1643,  the  advantage  was  for  several  months  entirely  his 
own,  nor  co'ild  he  be  said  to  be  a  loser  on  the  whole 
result,  notwithstanding  some  reverses  that  accompanied 
the  autumn.  A  line  drawn  from  Hull  to  Southampton 
would  suggest  no  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  two  parties, 
considered  as  to  their  military  occupation  of  the  king- 
dom, at  the  beginning  of  September,  1643;  for  if  the 
parliament,  by  the  possession  of  Gloucester  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  by  some  force  they  had  on  foot  in  Cheshire 
and  other  midland  parts,  kept  their  ground  on  the  west 
of  this  line,  this  was  nearly  compensated  by  the  earl  of 
Newcastle's  possession  at  that  time  of  most  of  Lincoln- 
shire, which  lay  within  it.  Such  was  the  temporaiy 
effect,  partly  indeed  of  what  may  be  called  the  fortime 
of  war,  but  rather  of  the  zeal  and  spiiit  of  the  royalists, 
and  of  their  advantage  in  a  more  nimierous  and  intrepid 
cavalry." 

It  has  been  frequently  supposed,  and  doubtless  seema 
to  have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  at  the  time,  that  if  the 
king,  instead  of  sitting  down  before  Gloucester  at  the 
end  of  August,  had  marched  upon  London,  combining 
his  operations  with  Newcastle's  powerful  army,  he  would 
have  brought  the  war  to  a  trimnphant  conclusion.**  In 
these  matters  men  judge  principally  by  the  event. 
Whether  it  would  have  been  pmdent  in  Newcastle  to 
have  left  behind  him  the  strong  garrison  of  Hull  imder 
Faiifax,  and  an  unbroken  though  inferior  force  com- 
manded by  lord  AVilloughby  and  Cromwell  in  Lincoln- 
shire, I  must  leave  to  military  critics ;  suspecting,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  draw  away 

that  they  had  not,  in  fact,  obtained  much  account    of   these  fortifications,  which, 

of  a  victory ;  and  lord  Wliartou's  report  considering    the    short    time    employed 

to  parliament  almost  leads  us  to  think  about  them,  heeva  to  have  been  very  re- 

the  advanttige,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  spectable,  and  such  as  the  king's  army, 

been  with  the  king.     Pari.  Hist  ii.  1495.  with  its  weak  cavalry  and  bad  artillery, 

•=  May,  212.    Baillie,  373,  391.  could    not  easily  have    carried.     Lonl 

d  May,  Baillie,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  are  Sunderland,  four  days  before  the  battle 

as  much  of  this  opinion  as  sir  Philip  of  Newbury,  whereiu  he  was  kille<*,  wrote 

Warwick  and  other  royalist  writers.    It  to  his  wife,  that  the  king's  affairs  had 

is  certain   that  there  was  a  prodigious  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 

alarm,  and  almost  despondency,  among  tion ;  that  sitting  down  before  Gloucester 

the  parliamentarians.   They  immediately  had  prevented   Vieir  finishing  the  uar 

began    to     make    entrenchments    about  that  year,  "  which  nothing  could  keep 

Lon.ion,  which  were  finished  in  a  month,  us  from  doing,  if  we  had  a  month's  more 

May,   p.  214.     In  the   Somers  Tracts,  time."  Sidney  Letters,  ii  671.  He  alludet 

Jv.  534,   is  an  interesting  letter  from  a  in  the  same  letters  t   the  divisious  in  th« 

Scotsman   then    in    London,    giving    an  royalist  party. 
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the  Yorkshire  gentry  and  yeomanry,  forming  :he  strength 
of  his  army,  from  their  unprotected  homes.  Yet  the 
parliamentary  forces  were  certainly,  at  no  period  of  the 
war,  so  deficient  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  confidence ; 
and  it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  king's  want  of  per- 
manent resources,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  timidity 
and  disunion  which  prevailed  in  the  capital,  rendered 
the  boldest  and  most  forward  game  his  true  policy. 
It  was  natural  that  the  moderate  party  in  parliament 
should  acquire  strength  by  the  untoward  for- 
th( "moderate  tune  of  its  arms.  Their  aim,  as  well  as  that  of 
pa;ty  for  the  Constitutional  royalists,  was  a  speedy  paci- 
fication ;  neither  party  so  much  considering 
what  terms  might  be  most  advantageous  to  their  own 
side,  as  which  way  the  nation  might  be  freed  from  an 
incalculably  protracted  calamity.  On  the  king's  advance 
to  Colnbrook,  in  November,  1642,  the  two  houses  made 
an  overture  for  negotiation,  on  which  he  expressed  his 
Affair  at  Tcadiness  to  enter.  But,  during  the  parley, 
Brentford,  some  of  his  troops  advanced  to  Brentford,  and 
a  sharp  action  took  place  in  that  town.  The  parliament 
affected  to  consider  this  such  a  mark  of  perfidy  and 
bloodthirstiness  as  justified  them  in  breaking  oif  tlie 
treaty,  a  step  to  which  they  were  doubtless  more  inclined 
by  the  king's  retreat,  and  their  discovery  that  his  army 
was  less  formidable  than  they  had  apprehended.  It  is 
very  probable,  or  rather  certain,  even  from  Clarendon's 
accoimt,  that  many  about  the  king,  if  not  himself,  were 
sufficiently  indisposed  to  negotiate  ;  yet,  as  no  cessation 
of  arms  had  been  agreed  upon,  or  even  proposed,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  waived  the  unquestionable  i-ight 
of  every  belligerent  to  obtain  all  possible  advantage  by 
arms,  in  order  to  treat  for  peace  in  a  more  favourable 
position.  But,  as  mankind  are  seldom  reasonable  iij 
admitting  such  maxims  against  themselves,  he  seems  tc 
have  injured  his  reputation  by  this  affair  of  Bicntford. 

A  treaty,  from  which  many  ventured  to  liope  much, 
ireaty  at  ^^  bogun  carly  in  the  next  .spring  at  Oxford, 
Oxford.  after  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  through  the 
winter  within  the  walls  of  parliament.*    But  though  the 

Pari.  IIUL  lii.  45,  4a.  It  Menu  tnetr  opponant«,  after  tbe  deMrtlon  of  ■ 
.uiural  to  tlilnk  that.  If  the  modarata  great  many  royalist  membcrt  who  had 
party  were  abto  to  contand  no  wall  ^prinat  Joli.od  the  king,  they  would  bavo  mal» 
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party  of  Pym  and  Hampden  at  Westminster  were  not 
able  to  prevent  negotiation  against  the  strong  bent  of 
the  house  of  lords,  and  even  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
taught  to  lower  its  tone  by  the  interruption  of  trade, 
and  especially  of  the  supply  of  coals  from  Newcastle, 
yet  they  were  powerful  enough  to  make  the  houses  insist 
on  terms  not  less  unreasonable  than  those  contained  in 
their  nineteen  propositions  the  year  before/  The  king 
could  not  be  justly  expected  to  comply  with  these  ;  but, 
had  they  been  more  moderate,  or  if  the  parliament 
would  have  in  some  measure  receded  from  them,  we 
have  every  reason  to  conclude,  both  by  the  nature  of  the 
tei-ms  he  proposed  in  return,  and  by  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  Clarendon,  that  he  would  not  have  come  sin- 
corely  into  any  scheme  of  immediate  accommodation. 
The  reason  assigned  by  that  author  for  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Charles  to  agree  on  a  cessation  of  arms  during 
the  negotiation,  though  it  had  been  originally  suggested 
by  himself  (and  which  reason  would  have  been  still 
more  applicable  to  a  treaty  of  peace),  is  one  so  strange 
that  it  requires  all  the  authority  of  one  very  unwilling 
to  confess  any  weakness  or  duplicity  of  the  king  to  be 
believed.  He  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  queen 
on  her  departure  for  Holland  the  year  before,  "  that  he 
would  receive  no  person  who  had  disserved  him  into 
any  favour  or  trust,  without  her  privity  and  consent ; 
and  that,  as  she  had  undergone  many  reproaches  and 
calumnies  at  the  entrance  into  the  war,  so  he  would 
never  make  any  peace  but  by  her  interposition  and  me- 
diation, that  the  kingdom  might  receive  that  blessing 
only  from  her." «    Let  this  be  called,  as  the  reader  may 

taincd  a  decisive  majority,  had  these  con-  about  him  (glancing  apparently  at  Ru- 

tinued  in  their  places.     But  it  is  to  be  pert)  had  not  over-persuaded  his  better 

considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Judgment    This,  however,  does  not  ac- 

king  could  never  have  raised  an  army,  if  cord  with  what  Clarendon  tells  us  of  the 

he  had  not  been  able  to  rally  the  peers  queen's  secret  influence,  nor  indeed  with 

and  gentry  round  his  banner,  and  that  in  £.11  we  have  reason  to  believe  of  the  king's 

his  army  lay  the  real  secret  of  the  tern-  disposition  daring  the  war. 

porary  strength  of  the  paciiic  party.  S  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  79.    This  in- 

f  Pari.   Hist.   iii.  68,  94.     Clarendon,  duced  the  king  to  find  pretexts  for  avoid- 

May,  Whitelock.    If  we  believe  the  last  ing  the  cessation,  and  was  the  real  cause 

(p.  68),  the  king,  who  took  as  usual  a  of   his   refusal    to    restore   the    earl  of 

very  active  part  in  the  discussions  upon  Northumberland  to  his  post  of  lord  ad- 

this  treaty,  would  frequently  have  been  miral  during  this  treaty  of  Oxford,  which 

inclined  to  come  into  an  a4]UEtm(!nt  of  was  urged  Dy  Hyde.    That  peer  was.  at 

terms;  if  some  of  the  more  warlike  spirits  tSois  time,  and  for  several  months  afler- 
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please,  the  extravagance  of  romantic  affection,  or  rather 
the  height  of  pusillanimous  and  criminal  subserviency, 
we  cannot  surely  help  acknowledging  that  this  one 
marked  weakness  in  Charles's  character,  had  there  been 
nothing  else  to  object,  rendered  the  return  of  cordial  har- 
mony between  himself  and  his  people  scarce  within  the 
bounds  of  natural  possibility.  In  the  equally  balanced 
condition  of  both  forces  at  this  particular  juncture,  it 
may  seem  that  scne  compromise  on  the  great  question 
of  the  militia  was  not  impracticable,  had  the  king  been 
truly  desirous  of  accommodation  ;  for  it  is  only  just  to 
remember  that  the  parliament  had  good  reason  to  de- 
mand some  security  for  themselves,  when  he  had  so 
peremptorily  excluded  several  persons  from  amnesty. 
Both  parties,  in  truth,  were  standing  out  for  more  than 
either  according  to  their  situation  as  belligerents,  or 
even  perhaps  according  to  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, they  could  reasonably  claim ;  the  two  houses 
having  evidently  no  direct  right  to  order  the  military 
force,  nor  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  clear 
prerogative  to  keep  on  foot  an  army,  which  is  not  easily 
distinguishabla  from  a  militia,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. The  most  reasonable  course  apparently  woxild 
have  been  for  the  one  to  have  waived  a  dangerous  and 
disputed  authority,  and  the  other  to  have  desisted  from 
a  still  more  unconstitutional  pretension,  which  was  done 
by  the  bill  of  rights  in  1689.  The  kingdom  might  have 
well  dispensed,  in  that  age,  with  any  military  organiza- 
tion, and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  White- 
lock,  and  probably  of  other  reasonable  men.  But. 
unhappily,  when  swords  are  once  drawn  in  civil  wai% 
they  are  seldom  sheathed  till  experience  has  shown 
which  bljide  is  the  sharper. 

Though  this  particular  instance  of  the  queen's  prodi- 
gious ascendency  over  her  husband  remained  secret  till 

wards,  inclining  to  oome  over  to  the  upon  grounds  which  I  do  not  clearly  un- 

Ung;  but,  od  the  bad  soooeM  of  Hoi-  derstand.    Hist,  of  Kiigtand,  x.  208,  note. 

lantftud  Bedford  In  theircbange  of  sidef,  'lliat  no  vestige  of  ilHiruili  should  appear, 

k*  fiTa  into  the  opposite  cotirae  of  po-  as  he  observes,  in  the  private  correspond- 

Utta,  and  Joined  the  party  of  lords  Say  •  i><^«  between  Charles   and  his  coniwrt 

Md  Wbarton,  in  dclc-rmlned  hostility  to  (If  ho  means  the  letters  taken  at  Naseby, 

the  WnK.  snd  I  know  no  other),  Is  nm  vi-ry  sin- 

m.  MtiKaril  hox  lately  thrown  doubts  gular;  as  the  whole  of  that  correspond 

apun   tbls   pofj^ne    In  CUrsodoo,  bat  aaoa  Ir  'fa  much  later  datn. 
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the  publication  of  lord  Clarendon's  Life,  it  was  in  general 
well  known,  and  put  the  leaders  of  the  commons  on  a 
lemarkable  stroke  of  policy,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  negotiations.  On  her  landing  in  j^  ^^ 
the  north,  with  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  ment  of  the 
as  well  as  with  a  few  troops  she  had  collected  **"^°' 
in  Holland,  they  carried  up  to  the  lords  an  impeachment 
for  high  treason  against  her.  This  measure  (so  obnoxioTis 
was  Henrietta)  met  with  a  less  vigorous  opposition  than 
might  be  expected,  though  the  moderate  party  was  still 
in  considerable  force.''  It  was  not  only  an  insolence 
which  a  king,  less  uxorious  than  Charles,  could  never 
pardon,  but  a  violation  of  the  primary  laws  and  moral 
sentiments  that  preserve  human  society,  to  which  the 
queen  was  acting  in  obedience.  Scarce  any  proceeding 
of  the  long  parliament  seems  more  odious  than  this ; 
whether  designed  by  way  of  intimidation,  or  to  exas- 
perate the  king,  and  render  the  composure  of  existing 
differences  more  impracticable. 

The  enemies  of  peace  were  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  usually  called  AValler's  plot,  waiier'a 
a  scheme  for  making  a  strong  demonstration  of  pioi- 
the  royalist  party  in  London,  wherein  several  members 
uf  both  houses  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
cerned. Upon  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  took  an  oath  not  to  lay  down  arms, 
so  long  as  the  papists  now  in  arms  should  be  protected 
from  the  justice  of  parliament ;  and  never  to  adhere  to, 
or  willingly  assist,  the  forces  raised  by  the  king,  with 
out  the  consent  of  both  houses.  Every  individual 
member  of  the  peers  and  commons  took  this  oath ;  some 
of  them  being  then  in  secret  concert  with  the  king,  and 
others  entertaining  intentions,  as  their  conduct  verj'  soon 
evinced,  of  deserting  to  his  side.'     Such  was  the  com- 

h  1  cannot  discover  in  the  Journals  The  first  of  these  carried  up  the  inipeacb- 

any  division  on  this  impeachment     Bxit  ment  to  the  house  of  lords. 

Hollis  inveighs  against  it  in  his  memoirs  This  impeachment  was  not  absolutely 

as  one  of  the  flagrant  acts  of  St.  John's  lost  sight  of  for  some  time.    In  January 

party:   and   there  is  an  account  of  the  1644,  the   lords  appointed  a  ccmmittc* 

debate  on  this  subject  in  the   Somcrs  to  consider  what  mode  of  proceeding  for 

tracts,  V.  500;  whence  it  appears  that  bringing  the  queen  to  trial  was  moet 

it  was   opposed    by  Maynard,  Waller,  agreeable  to  a  parliamentary  way,  and  t« 

Whitelock,   and   others ;   but  supported  peruse  precedents.     Pari.  Hif..  19-' 

by  Pym,  Strode,  Long,  Glynn,  and  by  •  Pari  Hist.  129 
Uartio  with  hisnsi«l  fury  and  rudeness. 
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mencement  of  a  system  of  perjury,  which  lasted  for 
many  years,  and  belies  the  pretended  religion  of  that 
hypocritical  age.  But  we  may  always  look  for  this 
effect  from  oppressive  power,  and  the  imposition  of 
political  tests. 

The  king  was  now  in  a  course  of  success,  which  made 
him  rather  hearken  to  the  sanguine  courtiers  of  Oxford, 
where,  according  to  the  invariable  character  of  an  exiled 
faction,  every  advantage  or  reverse  brought  on  a  dis- 
proportionate exultation  or  despondency,  than  to  those 
better  counsellors  who  knew  the  precariousness  of  his 
good  fortune.  He  published  a  declaration,  wherein  he 
denied  the  two  houses  at  Westminster  the  name  of  a 
parliament ;  which  he  could  no  more  take  from  them, 
after  the  bill  he  had  passed,  than  they  could  deprive 
him  of  his  royal  title,  and  by  refusing  which  he  shut 
up  all  avenues  to  an  equal  peace.''  This  was  soon 
followed  by  so  extraordinary  a  political  error  as  mani- 
fests the  kmg's  want  of  judgment,  and  the  utter  impro- 
bability that  any  event  of  the  war  could  have  restored 
to  England  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  repose.  Three 
peers  of  the  moderate  party,  the  earls  of 
^epeereto Holland,  Bedford,  and  Clare,  dissatisfied  with 
the  king  B  ^hc  preponderance  of  a  violent  faction  in  the 
**"*  "■  commons,  left  their  places  at  Westminster,  and 
came  into  the  king's  quarters.  It  might  be  presumed, 
from  general  policy  as  well  as  from  his  constant  decla- 
rations of  a  desire  to  restore  peace,  that  they  would  have 
been  received  with  such  studied  courtesy  as  might  serve 
to  reconcile  to  their  own  mind  a  step  which,  when 
taken  with  the  best  intentions,  is  always  equivocal  and 
humiliating.  There  was  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  not  only  the  first  peer  then 
in  England  as  to  family  and  fortune,  but  a  man  highly 
esteemed  for  prudence,  was  only  waiting  to  observe  the 
reception  of  those  who  went  first  to  Oxford  before  he 
followed  their  steps.  There  were  even  well-founded 
hopes  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who,  though  incapable  of 
betraying  his  trust  us  commander  of  the  parliament's 
army,  was,  both  from  personal  and  public  motives,  dis- 

i>  Vtii.  IIIiL   133,  June  30;  Claren*    Briitol,  ojntalnlng  full  assuraneo*  of  liU 
(ton.  Iv.  iftc.    He  iiublltbod    bowtrer.    d«t«nDtnatlon  Ui  govoru  by  U<u 
»  drelMmtioo  tooD  after  Um  Ukiug  of   Uwi.    ParL  UUl  144. 
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inclined  to  the  war-party  in  the  commons.  There  was 
much  to  expect  from  all  those  who  had  secretly  wished 
well  to  the  king's  cause,  and  from  those  whom  it  is 
madness  to  reject  or  insult,  the  followers  of  fortune,  the 
worshippers  of  power,  without  whom  neither  fortune 
nor  power  can  long  subsist.  Yet  such  was  the  . 
state  of  Charles's  council-board  at  Oxford  that  ment  there 
some  were  for  arresting  these  proselyte  earls  ;  '""p^^^c. 
and  it  was  carried  with  difficulty,  after  they  had  been 
detained  some  time  at  Wallingford,  that  they  might 
come  to  the  court.  But  they  met  there  with  so  many 
and  such  general  slights,  that,  though  they  fought  in 
the  king's  army  at  Newbury,  they  found  their  position 
intolerably  ignominious,  and,  after  about  three  months, 
returned  to  the  parliament  with  many  expressions  of 
repentance,  and  strong  testimonies  to  the  evil  counsels 
of  Oxford.™ 

The  king  seems  to  have  been  rather  passive  in  this 
strange  piece  of  impolicy,  but  by  no  means  to  have 
taken  the  line  that  became  him,  of  repressing  the  selfish 
jealousy  or  petty  revengefulness  of  his  court.  If  the 
earl  of  Holland  was  a  man  whom  both  he  and  the 
queen,  on  the  score  of  his  great  obligations  to  them, 
might  justly  reproach  with  some  ingratitude,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  objected  against  the  other  two,  save  their 
continuance  at  Westminster,  and  compliance  in  votes 
that  he  disliked.  And  if  this  were  to  be  visited  by 
neglect  and  discountenance,  there  could,  it  was  plain, 
be  no  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  parliament. 
For  who  could  imagine  that  men  of  courage  and  honour, 
while  possessed  of  any  sort  of  strength  and  any  hopes 

""Clarendon,    iv.  192,    262;    White-  discontent,  which  was  increased  when  the 

lock,  70.    They  met  with  a  worse  recep-  commons  refused  him  leave  to  take  Hol- 

tion  at  Westminster  than  at  Oxford,  as  land  with  him  on  his  expedition  into 

indeed   they  had  reason  to  expect    A  the  west  that  summer.    Baillie,  i.  426; 

motion  that  the  earl  of  Holland  should  Whitelock,  87.    If  it  be  asked  why  this 

be   sent  to  the  Tower  was  lost  in  the  Roman  rigour  was  less  impolitic  in  the 

commons  by  only  one  voice.    Pari.  Hist  parliament  than  in  the  Iring,  I  can  only 

180.    They  were  provoked  at  his  taking  answer  that  the  stronger  and  the  weaker 

his  seat  without  permission.    After  long  have  different  measures  to  pursue.    But 

refusing  to  consent,  the  lords  agreed  to  relatively  to  the  pacification  of  the  king 

an    ordinance,   June  29,   1644,  that   no  dom,  upon  such  terms  as  fellow-citizenf 

pi'Cr  or  commoner,  who  had  been  in  the  ought  to  require  from  each  other,  it  was 

ifiiig's  quarters,  should  be  admitted  again  equally  blamable    in   both    parties,   «>i 

Fo  sit  in  either  house.     Pari.  Hist.  271.  rather  more  so  in  that  possessed  of  titt 

Hus  severity  was  one  cause  of  Essex's  greater  pow<>r. 
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of  preserving  it,  would  put  up  with  a  mere  indemnity 
for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  subject  to  be  reckoned  as 
pardoned  traitors,  who  might  thank  the  king  for  his 
clemency,  without  presuming  to  his  favour?  Charles 
must  have  seen  his  superiority  consolidated  by  repeated 
victories,  before  he  could  prudently  assume  this  tone  of 
conquest.  Inferior  in  substantial  force,  notwithstanding 
his  transient  advantages,  to  the  parliament,  he  had  no 
probability  of  regaining  his  station  but  by  defections 
from  their  banner ;  and  these,  with  incredible  folly,  he 
seemed  to  decline;  far  unlike  his  illustrious  father-in- 
law,  who  had  cordially  embraced  the  leaders  of  a 
rebellion  much  more  implacable  than  the  present.  For 
the  Oxford  counsellors  and  courtiers,  who  set  themselves 
against  the  reception  of  the  three  earls,  besides  their 
particular  animosity  towards  the  earl  of  Holland,"  and 
that  general  feeling  of  disdain  and  distrust  which,  as 
Clarendon  finely  observes,  seems  by  nature  attached  to 
all  desertion  and  inconstancy,  whether  in  politics  or 
religion  (even  among  those  who  reap  the  advantage  of 
it,  and  when  foimded  upon  what  they  ought  to  reckon 
the  soundest  reasons),  there  seem  grounds  to  suspect 
that  they  had  deeper  and  more  selfish  designs  than  they 
cared  to  manifest.  They  had  long  beset  the  king  with 
solicitations  for  titles,  offices,  pensions  ;  but  those  were 
necessarily  too  limited  for  their  cravings.  They  had 
sustained,  many  of  them,  great  losses ;  they  had  per- 
formed real  or  pretended  services  for  the  king ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  looked  to  a  confiscation  of  enemies' 
property  for  their  indemnification  or  reward.  This 
would  account  for  an  adversenoss  to  all  overtures  for 
peace,  as  decided,  at  this  period,  among  a  great  body 
of  the  cavaliers,  as  it  was  with  the  factions  of  Pym  or 
Vane. 
These  factions  were  now  become  finally  predominant 

"  It  U    ntlnuttcd   by  CUrendon  that  tho  old  court.     This  gcems  to  accoun' 

•ome  at  Oxford,  probably  Jermyn  and  for  tho  unaiiiiniiy  which  tho  hUtorian 

Mgby,  were  Jcalotu  of  Holland's  recover-  deKrll>c«  ui  have   boon  ihown  In  tht 

lug  the  loflaencs  be  bad  poMeiaed  witb  council  nKulniit  their  fuvourahlo  rec«p 

llM  qtMtD,  who  Mems  to  bare  retained  tlon.    LlKht  and  pas.iloimt«  trnipcrt,  like 

no  mrntment  a((ainet  him.    At  to  Bed*  that  of  Hcnrli'tta,  arc  prnno  to  foi>;et 

ford   and  Clare,  they  would   probably  li\]urlpt ;  iwrious  and  tiKloncholIc  un«k 

h*Te  been  better  recolred,  If  not  acconi-  like  th^t  of  Charlci   never  lute  light  el 

by  io  obnoxloiw  ap  lnt<-iK)irr  of  them 
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at   Westminster.       On   the   news   that  prince    Euport 
Liil  taken  Bristol,  the  last  and  most   serious  „. 
loss    that  the  parliament  sustained,  the  lords  pacific  p»rtj 
agreed  on  propositions  for  peace  to  be  sent  to  ^^^t 
the  king,  of  an  unusually  moderate  tone."    The  at  West- 
conunons,   on   a   division  of  94  to    65,  deter-  '^''^'*''- 
mined  to  take  them  into  consideration ;    but  the  lord 
mayor  Pennington  having  procured  an  address  of  the 
city  against  peace,  backed  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  a  small 
majority  v?as  obtained  against  concurring  with  the  other 
house.P    It  was  after  this  that  the  lords  above  mentioned, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  commons,  quitted  Westminster. 
The  prevailing  party  had  no  thoughts  of  peace  till  they 
could   dictate  its  conditions.      Through  Essex's  great 
success  in  raising  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished exploit  in  his  military  life,  and  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  wherein  the  advantage  was  certainly  theirs, 
they  became  secure  against  any  important  attack  on  the 
king's  side,  the  war  turning  again  to  endless  sieges  and 
skirmishes   of  partisans.     And  they  now  adopted  two 
important  measures,  one  of  which  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  the  quarrel. 

Littleton,  the  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  had  carried 
it  away  with  him  to  the  king.  This  of  itself  put  a  stop 
to  the  regular  course  of  the  executive  government,  and 
to  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  parliament's 
quarters.  No  employments  could  be  filled  up,  no  writs 
for  election  of  members  issued,  no  commissions  for 
holding  the  assizes  completed,  without  the  indispensable 
formality  of  affixing  the  great  seal.  It  must  surely 
excite  a  smile,  that  men  who  had  raised  armies,  and 


°  Baillie  deplores  at  this  time  "the  Pari.  Hist  156,  &c.;  Clarendon,  iv.  183; 

Horrible  fears  and  confusions  in  the  city,  HoUis's  Memoirs.    Hollis  was  a  teller 

the  king  everywhere  being  victorious,  for  the  majority  on  the  first  occasion ;  he 

In  the  city  a  strong  and  insolent  party  had  left  the  warlike  party  some  months 

for    him."    P.  391.     "The  malignants  (Baillie,  i.  356) ;  and  his  name  is  in  the 

stirred  a  multitude  of  women  of   the  Journals    repeatedly,    from  November, 

meaner  and  more  infamous  rank  to  come  1642,  as  teller  against  them,  though  he  ir 

to  the  door  of  both  houses,  and  cry  tu-  charged  with  having  said  the  year  before 

multuousiy  for  peace  on  any  terms.  This  that  he  abhorred  the  name  of  accommo* 

tumult  could  not  be  suppressed  but  by  dation.    Hutchinson,  p.  296.    Though  • 

violence,  and  killing  some  three  or  four  very  honest,  and  to  a  certain  extentT  ou 

women,  ami  hurting  some  of  them,  and  able  man,  he  was  too  much  carried  away 

Imprisoning  many."     P.  300.  by  personal  animosities ;   and  as   tl*»s; 

>*   l»nls°    and    Commons'    Journals ;  shifted  his  principles  shifted  alsa 
VOL.  II.  M 
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fought  battles  against  the  king,  should  be  perplexed  how 
to  get  over  bo  technical  a  difficulty.  But  the  great 
seal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  lawyers,  has  a  sort  of 
mysterious  efficacy,  and  passes  for  the  depository  of 
royal  authority  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  person  of  the 

king.  The  commons  prepared  an  ordinance  in 
mentmakes  J^J  for  making  a  new  great  seal,  in  which 
a^w  great  f  jj^  lords  could  not  be  induced  to  concur  till 

October.  The  royalists,  and  the  king  himself, 
exclaimed  against  this  as  the  most  audacious  treason, 
though  it  may  be  reckoned  a  very  natural  consequence 
of  the  state  in  which  the  parliament  was  placed  ;  and  in 
the  subsequent  negotiations  it  was  one  of  the  minor 
points  in  dispute,  whether  he  should  authorise  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  great  seal  of  the  two  houses,  or  tiiey 
consent  to  sanction  what  had  been  done  by  virtue  of 
his  own. 

The  second  measure  of  parliament  was  of  greater 
moment  and  more  fatal  consequences.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  stress  laid  by  the  bigoted  Scots  pres- 
byterians  on  the  establishment  of  their  own  church- 
government  in  England.  Chiefly  perhaps  to  conciliate 
this  people,  the  house  of  commons  had  entertained  the 
bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy;  and  this  had  fonned  a 
part  of  the  nineteen  propositions  that  both  houses  ten- 
dered to  the  king.''  After  the  action  at  Brentford  they 
concurred  in  a  declaration  to  be  delivered  to  the  Scots 
commissioners,  resident  in  London,  wherein,  after  setting 
foi-th  the  malice  of  the  prelatical  clergy  in  hindering 
the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  pro- 
fessing their  own  desire  willingly  and  aifoctionately  to 
l)urKue  a  closer  union  in  such  matters  between  the  two 
nations,  they  request  their  brethren  of  Scotland  to  raise 
Kuch  forces  as  they  should  judge  sufficient  for  the  secui*- 
ing  the  peace  of  their  own  borders  against  ill-aifected 
persons  there  ;  as  likewise  to  assist  them  in  suppressing 
the  army  of  papists  and  foreigners  which,  it  was  ex- 
fioctod,  would  shortly  be  on  foot  in  England/ 

*<  'Vbt  retolntloD,  tlutt  goverumetit  bj  But  the  ordlnanc«  to  carry  thU  Ta\]j  Into 

MrclibUbopt,  biabo|»,  kc,  ww  tnoon*  etrect  wu  not  made  till  Octubcr,  i«i« 

vriili'nt  an(1  onKht  to  be  taken  •w«y,  ScobclVi  Ordlnoncvi. 
|^(»i|  txjlh  buuaen  uriatiiiridiiiily,  Hop-  '  I'arL  lllaL  III.  1ft. 
Muber  10,   i«43.    i'«-L  iilirt.  li.  um. 
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This  overture  produced  for  many  months  no  sensible 
effect.  The  Scots,  with  all  their  national  wariness,  sus- 
pected that,  in  spite  of  these  general  declarations  in 
favour  of  their  church  polity,  it  was  not  much  at  heart 
with  most  of  the  parliament,  and  might  be  given  up  in  a 
treaty,  if  the  king  woidd  concede  some  other  matters  in 
dispute.  Accordingly,  when  the  progress  of  his  anus, 
especially  in  the  north,  during  ^e  ensuing  summer, 
compelled  the  parliament  to  call  in  a  more  pressing 
manner,  and  by  a  special  embassy,  for  their  aid,  they  re- 
solved to  bind  them  down  by  such  a  compact  ajs  no 
wavering  policy  should  ever  rescind.  They  insisted 
therefore  on  the  adoption  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, founded  on  a  similar  association  of  their  own  five 
years  before,  through  which  they  had  successfully  resisted 
the  king  and  overthrown  the  prelatic  government.  The 
covenant  consisted  in  an  oadi  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
sorts  of  persons  in  both  kingdoms,  whereby  they  bound 
themselves  to  preserve  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  according  to  the  woi-d  of  God  and  practice 
of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  and  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of 
faith,  form  of  church-government,  directory  for  worship, 
and  catechizing ;  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church- 
government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors, 
and  commissaries,  deans  and  chapteis,  archdeacons,  and 
dll  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hier- 
aichy),  and  whatsoever  should  be  foimd  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness  ;  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliaments  and  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  king's  person  and 
authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms  ;  to  endeavour  the 
discovery  of  incendiaries  and  malignants,  who  hinder  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  divide  the  king  from  his 
people,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  punishment ;  finally, 
to  assist  and  defend  all  such  as  should  enter  into  this 
covenant  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from 
it,  whether  to  revolt  to  the  opposite  party,  or  to  give 
into   a   detestable   indifference   or  neutrality.     In  cor. 

ii2 
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fonnity  to  the  strict  alliance  thus  established  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  Scots  commissioners  at  West- 
minster were  intrusted,  jointly  with  a  committee  of  both 
houses,  with  very  extensive  powers  to  administer  the 
public  affairs/ 

Every  member  of  the  commons  who  remained  at  West- 
The  par-    minstcr,  to  the  number  of  228,  or  perhaps  more, 
''T^"L    ^^^  from  20  to  30  peers  that  formed  their  upper 
to  the'      house,'   subscribed    this   deliberate   pledge   to 
covenant   overturn  the  established  church  ;  many  of  them 
with  extreme  reluctance,  both  from  a  dislike  of  the  inno- 
vation, and  from  a  consciousness  that  it  raised  a  most 
foimidable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  peace ;  but  with 
a  secret  reserve,  for  which  some  want  of  precision  in  the 
language    of  this   covenant    (purposely   introduced  by 
Vane,  as  is  said,  to  shelter  his  own  schemes)  afforded 
them  a  sort  of  apology."     It  was  next  imposed  on  all 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  upon  all  the  beneficed 
clergy."     A  severe  persecution  fell  on  the  faithful  chil- 


*  Thia  committee,  appointed  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1644,  consisted  of  the  following 
persons,  the  most  conspicuons,  at  that 
time,  of  tlie  parliament :  the  carls  of 
N'orthumberlaud,  Essex,  Warwick,  and 
Manchester;  lords  Say,  Wlurton,  and 
Itoberts;  Mr.  Pierpoint,  the  two  sir 
Henry  Vanes,  sir  Philip  Stapylton,  sir 
William  Waller,  sir  Gilbert  Oerrard,  sir 
William  Armyn,  sir  Arthur  Haslerig; 
Messrs.  Crew,  Wallop,  St  John,  Crom- 
well, Brown,  and  Glynn.  ParL  Hist 
iU.  248. 

»  Somen  Tracts,  iv.  633.  The  names 
Barked  in  Uie  Parliameutitry  Ulsitury  as 
having  taken  the  covenant  are  236. 

'l^e  earl  of  Lincoln  alune,  a  man  of 
great  Integrity  and  moderation,  tliough 
onl/ ooofpicuous  In  the  Journals,  refused 
ili  take  tlM  covenant,  and  was  excluded  lu 
ooiueqtWDce  from  hla  seat  In  the  house ; 
bat,  OD  Ua  petlttou  next  year,  though,  oa 
far  aa  appeara,  without  oompllancc,  waa 
rwt«rod,aiHl  ttw  vote  reietnded.  ParL 
HlitMl  Heregnlarlyproteatedagalnat 
all  vioUmt  meaanrea;  and  we  still  find 
Ilia  name  In  the  minority  on  inoh  occa- 
•liin*  after  the  Kestoratiun. 

liultlle  laya,  the  deiertlon  of  about  tU 
I  ten  at  thIa  Uma  to  the  king  waa  of 
Kraat  uw  to  tlia  saaiing  of  the  covenant 


in  a  legal  way.    VoL  I.  p.  390. 

"  Burnet's  Mem.  of  Duke  of  HamiltoDw 
p.  239.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  this, 
which  later  writers  seem  to  have  takori 
from  Burnet  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  ambiguity  of  the  covenant  was 
not  very  palpable  ;  since  the  Scots  pres- 
byterians,  a  people  not  cosily  cozened, 
werecontent  with  its  expression.  Accord- 
ing to  fair  ami  honest  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, it  certainly  bound  the  subscribers  to 
the  establlslinicnt  of  a  church-govemmeiit 
conforroeU  to  that  of  8>:otland ;  namely, 
the  prcsbyterlan,  exclusive  of  all  mix- 
ture with  uny  other.  But  Sclden,  and  tlia 
other  friends  of  moderate  episcopacy  wli< 
took  the  covenant,  Justified  it,  1  suppose, 
to  their  consciences,  l)y  the  pretext  tliut. 
in  renouncing  the  Jurisdictlttn  of  bishops, 
thi'y  meant  the  unlimited  Jurisdiction 
without  concurrence  of  any  presbytcni. 
It  waa  not,  however,  an  action  on  which 
they  could  reflect  with  pleasure.  Baxter 
tayi  that  Gataker,  and  sumo  otlicrs  of 
the  aaaembly,  would  not  subscribe  the 
covenant  but  on  tlie  understanding  tliut 
they  did  not  renounce  primitive  episco- 
pacy by  It  Mfo  of  Baxter,  p.  48.  ITicse 
controversial  subtlutics  elude  tlie  oritnarjr 
reader  of  history. 

*  \i\»T  tha  war  waa  endc^  noua  of  \Xt* 
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dren  of  the  Anglican  church.  Many  had  already  been 
sequestered  from  their  livings,  or  even  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment, by  the  parliamentary  committee  for  scanda- 
lous ministers,  or  by  subordinate  committees  of  the  same 
kind  set  up  in  each  county  within  their  quarters ;  some- 
times on  the  score  of  immoralities  or  false  doctrine,  more 
frequently  for  what  they  termed  malignity,  or  attachment 
*o  the  king  and  his  party/  Yet  wary  men,  who  meddled 
not  with  politics,  might  hope  to  elude  this  in- 
quisition. But  the  covenant,  imposed  as  a  Tf 't^cie^gy 
general  test,  drove  out  all  who  were  too  con-  y'^°  f*^"** 
scientious  to  pledge  themselves  by  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  Deity  to  resist  the  polity  which  they  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  of  his  institution.  What  nimilter  of 
the  clergy  were  ejected  (most  of  them  but  for  refusing 
the  covenant,  and  for  no  moral  offence  or  imputed  super- 
stition) it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Walker,  in  his 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  a  folio  volume  published  in  the 
latter  end  of  Anne's  reign,  with  all  the  virulence  and 
pai'tiality  of  the  high-church  faction  in  that  age,  endea- 
voured to  support  those  who  had  reckoned  it  at  8000  ;  a 
palpable  over-statement  upon  his  own  showing,  for  he 
cannot  produce  near  2000  names  after  a  most  diligent 


king's  party  were  admitted  to  compound  life  in  tlie  clergy,  so  far  at  least  as  haunt- 

for  their  estates  without  taking  the  cove-  ingalehouses ;  which,  however,  was  much 

nant     This  Clarendon,  in  one  of  his  more  common,  and  consequently  less  in- 

letters,  calls  "  making  haste  to  buy  dam-  decent,  in  that  age  than  at  present     See 

nation  at  two  years' purchase."    Vol.  ii.  alsoBaxter'sLife.p.  74;  whose  authority, 

p.  286.  though  open  to  some  exceptions  on  the 

y  Neal,  ii.  19,  &c.,  is  fair  enough  in  score  of  prejudice,  is  at  least  better  than 

censuring  the  committees,  especial  ly  those  Walker's. 

in  the  country.    "  The  greatest  part  [of  The  king's  party  were  not  less  oppres- 

the  clergy]  were  cast  out  for  malignity  sive  towards  ministers  whom  they  reck- 

[attachment  to  the  royal  cause] ;  super-  oned  puritan ;  which  unluckily  compre- 

Btition  and  false  doctrine  were  hardly  ever  hended  most  of  those  who  were  of  strict 

objected ;    yet    the    proceedings    of  the  lives,  especially  if  they  preached  Calvin- 

sequesU-ators  were  not  always  justiliable ;  istically,  unless  they  redeemed  that  suspi- 

for,  whereas  a  court  of  judicature  should  cion  by  strong  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 

rather  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner  than  the  Neal,  p.  21.    Baxter's  Life,  p.  42.   And,  ii 

prosecutor,  the  commissioners  considered  they  put  themselves  forward  on  this  side, 

the  king's  clergy  as  their  most  dangerous  they  were  sure  to  suffer  most  severely 

enemies,  and  were  ready  to    lay  hold  for  it  on  the  parliament's  success;   an 

of  all  opportunities  to  discharge  them  ordinance  of  April  1,  1643,  having  se- 

their  pulpits."   P.  24.   But  if  we  can  rely  questered  the  private  estates  of  all  the 

at  all  on  White's  Century  of  Malignant  clergy  who  had  aided  the  king.     Thus 

Ministers  (and  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  condition  of  the  English  clergy  was 

Walker  has  been  able  to  controvert  it),  every  way  most  deplorable ;  and  in  fact 

there  were  a  good  many  case*  of  irregular  they  were  utterly  ruined. 
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investigation.  Neal,  however,  admits  1600,  jrobably 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  beneficed  ministers  in  the 
kingdom.'  The  biographical  collections  furnish  a  pretty 
eopions  martyrology  of  men  the  most  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  virtues  in  that  age.  The  remorselesa 
and  indiscriminate  bigotry  of  presbyterianism  might 
boast  that  it  had  heaped  disgrace  on  Walton,  and  driven 
Lydiat  to  beggary ;  that  it  trampled  on  the  old  age  of 
Hfiles,  and  embittered  with  insult  the  dying  moments  of 
Ohillingworth. 
But  the  most  unjustifiable  act  of  these  zealots,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  reproaches  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment and  ment,  was  the  death  of  archbishop  Laud.  In 
of ^ud°  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^®  session,  while  the  fall  of 
Strafford  struck  everj'-  one  with  astonishment, 
the  commons  had  carried  up  an  impeachment  against 
him  for  high  treason,  in  fourteen  articles  of  charge  ;  and 
he  had  lain  ever  since  in  the  Tower,  his  revenues  and 
even  private  estate  sequestered,  and  in  great  indigence. 
After  nearly  three  years'  neglect,  specific  articles  were 
exhibited  against  him  in  October,  1643,  but  not  pro- 
ceeded on  with  vigour  till  December,  1644;  when,  for 
whatever  reason,  a  determination  was  taken  to  pursue 
this  unfortunate  prelate  to  death.  The  charges  against 
him,  which  Wild,  Maynard,  and  other  managers  of  the 
impeachment  wore  to  aggravate  into  treason,  related 
j>artly  to  those  papistical  innovations  which  had  nothing 
of  a  political  character  about  them,  partly  to  the  violent 
proceedings  in  the  star-chamber  and  high-commission 
courts,  wherein  Laud  was  very  prominent  as  a  councillor, 
but  certainly  without  any  greater  legal  responsibility 
tlian  foil  on  many  others.  He  defended  himself,  not 
always  pnidently  or  satisfactorily,  but  with  courage  and 
ttbility  ;  never  receding  from  his  magnificent  notions  of 
rtl)iritual  power,  but  endeavouring  to  shift  the  blame  of 
the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  council  on  those  who 
«;oncurred  with  him.  The  imputation  of  popery  he  re- 
pelled by  a  list  of  the  converts  he  had  made ;  but  the 
word  was  equivocal,  and  he  could  not  deny  the  difference 

*  Meal,  p-  6X     lie  My*  It  wm  not  UU.    P.  B9.    Sandenon  la  said  tu  bu  out 

teadMTtd,  by  favour,  to  whm  of  tht  iDitance.    ThI*  Llvtoriau,  ou  hunevt  and 

otorgy  who  bad  not  boon  wtive  agdut  weU-natured  man  at  bottom,  juatly  otn- 

ft*  iwrtUmeat  and  wwo  npatod  OalTla-  iium  iu  impouUon. 
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between  his  protestantism  and  that  of  our  Reformation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  monstrous  than  the  allegation  of 
treason  in  this  case.  The  judges,  on  a  reference  by  the 
lords,  gave  it  to  be  understood,  in  their  timid  way,  that 
the  charges  contained  no  legal  treason."  But,  the  com- 
mons having  changed  their  impeachment  into  an  ordi- 
nance for  his  execution,  the  peers  were  pusillanimous 
enough  to  comply.  It  is  said  by  Clarendon  that  only 
seven  lords  were  in  the  house  on  this  occasion  :  but  the 
Journals  unfortunately  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of 
twenty.**  Laud  had  amply  merited  punishment  for  his 
tyrannical  abuse  of  power ;  but  his  execution  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  political 
necessity,  was  a  far  more  unjustifiable  instance  of  it  than 
any  that  was  alleged  against  him. 

Pursuant  to  the  before-mentioned  treaty,  the  Scots 
army  of  21,000  men  marched  into  England  in 
January,  1644.    This  was  a  very  serious  acces-  the  wn^s 
sion  to  Charles's  difficulties,  already  sufiBcient  affaire  in 
to  dissipate  all  hopes  of  final  triumph,  except 
in  the  most  sanguine  minds.     His  successes,  in  fact,  had 
been  rather  such  as  to  surprise  well-judging  men  than  to 
make  them  expect  any  more  favourable  termination  of 
the  war  than  by  a  fair  treaty.     From  the  beginning  it 
may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading  classes  of 
towns  were  generally  hostile  to  the  king's  side,  even  in 
those  counties  which  were  in  his  military  occupation ; 
except  in  a  few,   such  as  Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop, 
and  most  of  Wales,   where   the   prevailing  sentiment 
was  chiefly  royalist  ;*'  and    this   disaffection  was  pro- 

'  "  All  the  judges  answered  that  they  wished  well  to  the  king  thought  they  had 

could  deliver  no  opinion  in  this  case,  in  perfonned  their  duty  in  doing  so,  and 

polntof  treason  by  the  law  :  because  they  that  they  had  dore  enough  for  him    in 

could  not  deliver  any  opinion  in  point  of  that  they  had  donenoining  against  him." 

treason  but  what  was  particularly  ex-  Clarendon,    p.   3,  452.     "  Most  of   the 

pressed  to  be  treason  in  the  statute  of  gentry  of  the  county  (Nottinghamshire)," 

25  E.  III.,  and  so  referred  it  wholly  to  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  were  disaffected 

the  judgment  of  this  house."     Lords'  to  the  parliament;  most  of  the  middle 

Journals,  17th  December,  1644.  sort,  the  able  substantial  freeholders  and 

l"  Lords'  Journals,  4th  January.     It  is  the  other  commons,  who  had  not  their 

not  said  to  be  done  nem.  con.  dependence  upon  the  malignant  nobility 

0  "  The  difference  in  the  temper  of  and  gentry,  adhered  to  the  parliament" 

the  common  people  of  both  sides  was  so  I*.  81.     This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 

great  that  they  who  inclined  to  the  parlia-  case  in  much  the  greater  part  if  England, 

ment  left  nothing  unperformed  that  might  Baxter,  in  his  Life,  p.  30,  sayt  just  Uie 

tdvance  the  cause;  whereas  they  who  same  thing  in  a  "'wsaRe  worthy '.f  Dotic& 
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digiously  increased  througli  the  licence  of  his  ill- 
paid  and  ill-disciplined  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gentry  were  in  a  great  majority  attached  to  his  cause, 
even  in  the  parts  of  England  which  lay  subject  to  the 
parliament.  But  he  was  never  able  to  make  any  durable 
impression  on  what  were  called  the  associated  counties, 
extending  from  Norfolk  to  Sussex  inclusively,  within 
which  no  rising  could  be  attempted  with  any  effect ;  '■ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parliament  possessed 
several  garrisons,  and  kept  up  considerable  forces,  in 
that  larger  portion  of  the  kingdom  where  he  might  be 
reckoned  superior.  Their  resources  were  far  greater; 
and  the  taxes  imposed  by  them,  though  exceedingly 
heavy,  were  more  regularly  paid  and  less  ruinous  to  the 
people  than  the  sudden  exactions,  half  plunder  half 
contribution,  of  the  ravenous  cavaliers.  The  king  lost 
groimd  during  the  winter.  He  had  built  hopes  on  bring- 
ing over  troops  from  Ireland ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
made  a  truce,  then  called  the  cessation,  with  the  rebel 
catholics.  But  this  reinforcement  having  been  beaten 
and  dispersed  by  Fairfax  at  Namptwich,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  this  scheme  had  much  in- 
creased his  own  unpopularity,  and  the  distrust  enter- 
tained of  him  even  by  his  adherents,  without  the  smallest 
advantage.  The  next  campaign  was  marked  by  the 
great  defeat  of  Kupert  and  Newcastle  at  Marston  Moor, 
and  the  loss  of  the  north  of  England  ;  a  blow  so  terrible 
as  must  have  brought  on  his  speedy  ruin,  if  it  had  not 
been  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  his  strange  and 
unexpected  success  over  Essex  in  the  west,  and  by  the 


BattheWoroestenhlre  populace,  be  iiayi, 
were  yiolent  royalltU :  p.  39.  Clarendon 
ubMires  in  another  place,  Hi.  41,  "Tliere 
WM  In  this  county  (Cornwall),  aa  through- 
out  the  klngduni,  a  wonderful  and  luper- 
■UUoua  reverence  towards  the  name  of  a 
fiarliament,  and  a  pr^|ndioe  to  the  power 
of  the  oonrt"  He  afterwards,  p.  434, 
calU  "  on  imp'iMt  reverence  to  tiie  name 
of  a  parliament  the  fatal  disease  of  the 
whole  kingdom."  So  prevalent  wu  the 
dense  of  the  king's  arbitrary  government, 
specially  in  the  case  of  ship-money. 
MTarbarton  remarks  that  be  never  ex> 
prsMed  any  repentance,  or  made  any  con- 
I  io  bit  pubUe  deelantioDS  that  hi* 


former  odmitiistration  hud  been  illegal. 
Notes  on  Clarendon,  p.  666.  But  this 
was  not,  perhaps,  to  bo  expected;  iind 
his  repeated  promises  to  govern  according 
to  law  might  be  construed  Into  tacit  ao- 
knowledgroente  of  past  errors. 

*  'n>e  associated  counties,  properly 
speaking,  were  at  first  Norfolk.  Suffolk, 
Kasez,  Hertford,  Cambridge;  to  which 
some  otben  were  added.  Sussex,  I  be* 
lieve,  was  not  a  part  of  the  association  i 
but  It  was  equally  within  the  parllamcn< 
tary  pale,  though  the  gentry  were  r^- 
morkably  loyal  in  their  Indlnationa.  The 
same  waa  true  of  KooL 
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tardiness  of  the  Scots  in  making  use  of  their  victory. 
Upon  the  result  of  the  campaign  of  1644,  the  king's  affairs 
were  in  such  bad  condition  that  nothing  less  than  a  series 
of  victories  could  have  reinstated  them ;  yet  not  so  totally 
ruined  as  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of  an  approaching 
termination  to  the  people's  calamities. 

There  had  been,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war,  all  that  distraction  in  the  king's  councils  Factions 
at  Oxford,  and  all  those  bickerings  and  heart-  »'  Oxford, 
burnings  among  his  adherents,  which  naturally  belong 
to  men  embarked  in  a  dangerous  cause  with  different 
motives  and  different  views.  The  military  men,  some  of 
whom  had  served  with  the  Swedes  in  Germany,  acknow- 
ledged no  laws  but  those  of  war ;  and  could  not  under- 
stand that,  either  in  annoying  the  enemy  or  providing 
for  themselves,  they  were  to  acknowledge  any  restraints 
pi  the  civil  power.  The  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  whole  constitutional  party,  laboured  to  keep  up,  in 
the  midst  of  aims,  the  appearances  at  least  of  legal  justice 
and  that  favourite  maxim  of  Englishmen,  the  supremacy 
of  civil  over  military'  authority,  rather  more  strictly 
perhaps  than  the  nature  of  their  actual  circumstances 
would  admit.  At  the  head  of  the  former  party  stood  the 
king's  two  nephews,  Eupert  and  Maurice,  the  younger 
sons  of  the  late  unfortunate  elector  palatine,  soldiers  of 
fortune  (as  we  may  truly  call  them),  of  rude  and  imperious 
characters,  avowedly  despising  the  council  and  the  com- 
mon law,  and  supported  by  Charles,  with  all  his  injudi- 
ciousness  and  incapacity  for  affairs,  against  the  greatest 
men  of  the  kingdom.  Another  very  powerful  and 
obnoxious  faction  was  that  of  the  catholics,  proud  of  their 
services  and  sacrifices,  confident  in  the  queen's  protec- 
tion, and  looking  at  least  to  a  full  toleration  as  their  just 
reward.  They  were  the  natural  enemies  of  peace,  and 
little  less  hated  at  Oxford  than  at  Westminster.* 


*  Clarendon,  passim.  May,  160.  Baillie,  have  declined  the  king's  service.    Rupert 

1.  416.  See,  in  the  Somers  Tracts,  v.  495,  is  praised,  and  Newcastle  struck  at.    It 

A  dialogue  between  a  gentleman  and  a  is  written,  on  the  whole,  in  rather  a  luke- 

citizen,  printed  at  Oxford,  1643.   Though  warm  style  of  loyalty.     The  earl  of  Ho\- 

of  course  a  royalist  pamphlet,  it  shows  land  and  sir  Edward  Bering  g»ve  out  as 

the  disunion  that  prevailed  in  that  un-  their  reason  for  quitting  the  king's  tide 

fortunate  party,  and  inveighs  against  the  that  there  was  great  danger  of  pcpery. 

influence  of  the  papists,  in  consequence  of  This  was  much  exaggerated ;  yet  lord 

vhich  tbs  marquis  of  Hertford  is  said  to  Simderland    talks   the   same   ianguaf^a 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  ol  1643  the  king  took 
Royalist  the  remarkable  step  of  summoning  the  peers 
lords  and  Qj^^i  common.ers  of  his  party  to  meet  in  parlia- 
Minmoned  ment  at  Oxford.  This  was  evid-^ntly  suggested 
v>  that  city,  |jy.  ^j^q  constitutionalists  with  the  intention  ol 
obtaining  a  supply  by  more  regular  methods  than  forced 
contribution,  and  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  military 
and  popish  interests.'  Whether  it  were  equally  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  king's  cause  may  admit  of  some 
doubt.  The  royalist  convention  indeed,  which  name  it 
ought  rather  to  have  taken  than  that  of  parliament,  met 
in  considerable  strength  at  Oxford.  Forty-three  peers, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  commoners,  subscribed  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  expressing  their  anxiety  for  a 
treaty  of  peace;  twenty-nine  of  the  former,  and  fifty- 
seven  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  being  then  absent  on  the 
king's  service,  or  other  occasions.*  Such  a  display  of 
numbers,  nearly  double  in  one  house  and  nearly  half  in 
the  other,  of  those  who  remained  at  Westminster,  might 
have  an  effect  on  the  nation's  prejudices,  and  at  least 
redeem  the  king  from  the  charge  of  standing  singly 
against  his  parliament.     But  they  came  in  no  spirit  of 

Sidney  Papers,  ii.  667.  Ix)rd  Falkland's  much  the  parliamentary  way.  Many 
d^ection  of  spirits,  and  constant  desire  spare  not  to  name  them;  and  I  doubt  not. 
of  peace,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  his  but  you  have  heard  their  names." 
disgust  with  the  councils  of  Oxford,  and  '  It  appears  by  the  late  edition  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  with  whom  be  Clarendon,  iv.  351,  that  he  was  the  ad- 
was  associated,  viser  of  calling  the  Oxford  parliament. 
E  quel  che  pih  tl  graverik  le  spalle  The  former  editors  omitted  his  name. 
Sorii  la  compagnia  malvagia  e  ria,  K  Pari.  Hist.  218.  The  number  who 
Nella  quel  tu  cadral  In  questa  vaUe.  took  the  covenant  In  September,  1643, 
We  know  too  little  of  this  excellent  man,  appears  by  a  list  of  the  long  parliament 
wboM  talenU  however  and  early  pursuits  in  the  same  work,  vol.  II.,  to  be  236  ;  but 
do  notieem  to  have  particularly  (lualiUcd  twelve  of  tlieso  are Inchidcd  in  both  lists, 
him  for  public  life.  It  Is  evident  that  ho  having  gone  afterwards  Into  the  king's 
did  not  plunge  into  the  loyal  cause  with  quarters.  I'he  remainder,  about  100, 
oil  the  zeal  of  his  friend  Hyde ;  and  the  were  cither  dead  since  the  beginning  of 
king  donbtlsM  bad  no  great  regard  for  the  troubles,  or  for  some  reason  absented 
the  ootiniela  of  one  who  took  lo  very  tbenuelves  from  both  assemblies.  Pos- 
dUbrent  a  vlaw  of  tome  important  mat-  sibly  the  list  of  tliose  who  took  the  cove- 
ten  from  liinuelfc  Life  of  Clarendon,  tiunt  Is  not  qulto  complete;  nor  do  1 
48.  Be  had  been  actiTO  against  Straf-  Uiink  the  king  had  much  more  than 
ford,  and  probably  had  a  bad  opinion  of  about  sixty  peers  on  his  side.  The  par- 
Land.  The  proMcntion  of  Finch  for  high  llament  however  could  not  havn  produced 
tnaton  be  had  bimaelf  moved.  In  the  thirty.  Ix>rds'  Journals,  Jan.  32,  1644. 
Omond  I^iettera,  L  30,  be  Memi  to  be  Whitelock,  p.  80,  layi  that  two  hundred 
■tmeit  at  by  one  writing  tnm  Oxford,  and  eighty  appeared  in  the  booie  of  com- 
Jane  1, 1843 :  "  Ood  forbid  that  the  beet  mens,  Jan.  1644,  besides  one  hundred 
atwma  and  klngi  be  lo  used  by  tome  bad  absent  In  the  parliament's  service ;  bal 
hdUow-b— rtedooMneellow,  who  atfoot  too  this  catmot  bo  quite  exact 
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fervid  loyalty,  rather  distrustful  of  the  king,  especially 
on  the  score  of  religion ;  averse  to  some  whom  he  had 
injudiciously  raised  to  power,  such  as  Digby  and  Cot- 
tington  ;  and  so  eager  for  pacification  as  not  perhaps  to 
have  been  unwilling  to  purchase  it  by  greater  concessions 
than  he  could  prudently  make,''  Peace  however  was  by 
no  means  brought  nearer  by  their  meeting ;  the  parlia- 
ment, jeabus  and  alarmed  at  it,  would  never  recognise 
their  existence,  and  were  so  provoked  at  their  voting  the 
lords  and  commons  at  Westminster  guilty  of  treason, 
that,  if  we  believe  a  writer  of  some  authority,  the  two 
houses  unanimously  passed  a  vote  on  Essex's  motion, 
summoning  the  king  to  appear  by  a  certain  day.'  But 
the  Scots  commissioners  had  force  enough  to  turn  aside 
such  violent  suggestions,  and  ultimately  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  in  propositions  for  a  treaty.'' 
They  had  begun  to  find  themselves  less  likely  to  sway 
the  counsels  of  Westminster  than  they  had  expected,  and 
dreaded  the  rising  ascendancy  of  Cromwell.  The  treaty 
was  opened  at  Uxbridgo  in  January,  1645.  Treaty  of 
But  neither  the  king  nor  his  adversaries  en-  Uxbndge. 
tered  on  it  with  minds  sincerely  bent  on  peace  :  they, 
on  the  one  hand,  resolute  not  to  swerve  from  the  utmost 
rigour  of  a  conqueror's  terms,  without  having  conquered ; 
and  he,  though  more  secretly,  cherishing  illusive  hopes 
of  a  more  triumphant  restoration  to  power  than  any 
treaty  could  be  expected  to  efiect."" 


>>  Rushwortb,  Abr.  v.  266  and  296;  ment."    It  may  be  presumed  that  some 

where  is  an  address  to  the  king,  intimat-  of  those  who  obeyed  the  king's  summons 

ing,  if  attentively  considered,  a   little  to  Oxford  were  influenced  less  by  loyalty 

apprehension    of  popery  and    arbitrary  than  a  consideration  that  their  estates  lay 

power.    Baillie  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  parts  occupied  by  his  troops ;  of  course 

"  The  first  day  the  Oxford  parliament  the  same  Is  applicable  to  the  Westminster 

met,  the  king  made  a  long  speech;  but  parliament 

many  being  ready  to  give  in  papers  for  *  Baillie,  441.     I  can  find  no  mention 

the  removing  of  Digby,  Cottington,  and  of  tliis  in  the  Journals ;  but,  as  Baillie 

others  from  court,  the  meeting  was  ad-  was  then  in  London,  and  in  constant  in- 

journed  for  some  days."  i.  429.     Indeed,  tercourse  with  the  leaders  of  parliament, 

the  restoration  of  Cottington,   and  still  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for 

more  of  Windebauk,  to  the  king's  coun-  his  statement,  though  he  seems  to  have 

cils,  was  no  pledge  of  protestant  or  con-  been  inaccurate  as  to  the  fact  of  the  vote, 

stitutional  measures.    This  opposition,  so  ^  ParU  Hist  299,  et  post.     Clarendon, 

natural  to  parliaments  in  any  circtmi-  v.  16.     Whitelock,  110,  &c     Rush.  Abr 

stances,  disgusted  Charles.    In  one  of  his  v.  449,  &c, 

letters  to  the  queen  he  congratulates  him-  ""  It  was  impossible  for  the  king  to 

•elf  on  being  "  freed  from  the  place  of  all  avoid  this  treaty.     Not  only  his  Oxford 

sutinoiM  motions,  his  mongrel  parlia-  parliament,  as  might  naturaliy  b»  ex- 
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The  three   leading  topics  of  discussion   among  the 
.  negJDtiators  at  Uxbridge  were  the  church,  the 

fciutyof  militia,  and  the  state  of  Ireland,  Bound  by 
agreement.  ^\^q{-[  unhappy  covenant,  and  watched  by  their 
Scots  colleagues,  the  English  commissioners  on  the  par- 
liament side  demanded  the  complete  establishment  of  a 
presbyterian  polit}%  and  the  substitution  of  what  was 
called  the  directory  for  the  Anglican  liturgy.  Upon  this 
head  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  union.  The  king 
had  deeply  imbibed  the  tenets  of  Andrews  and  Laud, 
believing  an  episcopal  government  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  valid  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  very  existence  of  a  Christian  church.  The  Scots, 
and  a  portion  of  the  English  clergy,  were  equally  confi- 
dent that  their  presbyterian  form  was  established  by  the 
apostles  as  a  divine  model,  from  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  depart,"  Though  most  of  the  laity  in  this  kingdom 
entertained  less  narrow  opinions,  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  thought  the  king  ought  rather  to  concede 
«uch  a  point  than  themselves,  especially  as  his  former 


pectcd,  were  openly  desirous  of  peace, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  army  had,  in 
August,  1644,  while  opposed  to  that  of 
Essex  in  the  west,  taken  the  extraor- 
dinary step  of  sending  a  letter  to  that 
general,  declaring  their  intentions  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  protestant  reli- 
gion against  poplKli  innovations ;  and  that, 
on  the  faith  of  subjects,  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers, 
they  would  with  their  lives  maintain  that 
which  his  nuvjesty  should  publicly  pro- 
mise in  order  to  a  bloodless  peace ;  tliey 
wpnt  un  to  request  that  Essex,  wltli  six 
more,  would  meet  the  general  (earl  of 
Brentford),  with  six  more,  to  consider  of 
all  means  possible  to  reconcile  the  un- 
hqipy  differences  and  misunderstandings 
that  have  so  long  afflicted  the  kingdom. 
Sir  Edward  Walker's  Historical  Dlt- 
ooanet,  69.  The  king  waa  aoqtialnted 
with  tbU  letter  before  it  waa  sent,  but 
«ri«r  some  baada  bad  been  inbfcribed  to 
It  He  ooDMnted,  but  erldently  with 
great  ralootanoi,  and  eren  Indignation; 
u  hia  own  eaprenlona  tettity  in  thla 
paiwge  of  Walker,  whose  mamuoript 
ban,  u  In  nutnj  other  places,  contains 
loterlineatlona  by  Charles  htmiall     It 


was  doubtless  rather  in  a  mutinous  spirit, 
which  had  spread  widely  through  the 
army,  and  contributed  to  its  utter  ruin 
in  the  next  campaign.  1  presume  it  wab 
at  the  king's  desire  that  the  letter  was 
signed  by  the  general  as  well  as  by 
prince  Maurice,  and  all  the  colonels,  I 
believe,  in  his  army,  to  take  off  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  faction ;  but  it  certainly 
originated  witli  Wilmot,  Percy,  and  some 
of  tliose  wliom  he  tliougbt  ill  affected. 
See  Clarendon,  iv.  627,  ct  post  Rushw, 
Abr.  v.  348,  358. 

°  Tlio  king's  doctors,  Steward  and 
Sheldon,  argued  at  Uxbridge  that  epis- 
copacy was  Jure  divino ;  Henderson  and 
others,  that  presbytery  was  so.  Wliite- 
lock,  132,  These  churchmen  should  have 
been  locked  up  like  a  jury,  without  food 
or  Are,  till  they  agreed. 

If  wo  may  believe  Clarendon,  Oie  earl 
of  Loudon  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
Soots  that.  If  tlie  king  would  give  up 
episcopacy,  they  would  not  press  any  of 
the  other  demandi.  It  la  certain  however 
that  they  would  naror  have  snffered  him 
to  become  the  maater  of  the  EngUih  pa^ 
llament  (  and,  if  thii  offer  was  slncerel|r 
made,  it  must  have  been  fW>m  a  oonvi» 
tlon  that  lie  could  not  become  sucU. 
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oonsent  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  weak- 
ened a  good  deal  the  force  of  his  plea  of  conscience , 
while  the  royalists,  even  could  they  have  persuaded 
their  master,  thought  episcopacy,  though  not  absolutely 
of  divine  right  (a  notion  which  they  left  to  the  church- 
men), yet  so  highly  beneficial  to  religion  and  so  important 
to  the  monarchy,  that  nothing  less  than  extreme  neces- 
sity, or  at  least  the  prospect  of  a  signal  advantage,  could 
justify  its  abandonment.  They  offered,  however,  what  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  their  dissensions  would  have  satisfied 
almost  every  man,  that  limited  scheme  of  episcopal  hier- 
archy, above  mentioned  as  approved  by  Usher,  rendering 
the  bishop  among  his  presbyters  much  like  the  king  in 
parliament,  not  free  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction,  nor  to 
confer  orders  without  their  consent,  and  ofi'ered  to  leave 
all  ceremonies  to  the  minister's  discretion.  Such  a  com- 
promise would  probably  have  pleased  the  English  nation, 
averse  to  nothing  in  their  established  church  except  its 
abuses  ;  but  the  parliamentary  negotiators  would  not  so 
much  as  enter  into  discussion  upon  it.° 

They  were  hardly  less  unyielding  on  the  subject  of 
the  militia.  They  began  with  a  demand  of  naming  all 
the  commanders  by  sea  and  land,  including  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  all  governors  of  garrisons,  for 
an  unlimited  time.  The  king,  though  not  very  willingly, 
proposed  that  the  command  should  be  vested  in  twenty 
persons,  half  to  be  named  by  himself,  half  by  the  parlia- 
ment, for  the  term  of  three  years,  which  he  afterwards 
extended  to  seven,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it 
should  revert  to  the  crown.  But  the  utmost  concession 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  side  was  to  limit 
their  exclusive  possession  of  this  power  to  seven  years, 
leaving  the  matter  open  for  an  ulterior  arrangement  by 
act  of  parliament  at  their  termination.^  Even  The  pariia- 
if  this  treaty  had  been  conducted  between  two  ^^^^  »°8»st 
belligerent  states,  whom  rivalry  or  ambition  sonabie 
often  excite  to  press  every  demand  which  su-  '^™^ 
perior  power  can  extort  from  weakness,  there  yet  was 

"  Rushworth,    Whitelock,    Clureiidon.  Mr.  Sridgman,  for  making  too  great  con- 

The  latter  tells  in  his  Life,  which  reveals  cessloag  with  respect  to  episcopacy.    He 

teveral  things  not  found  in  his  History,  lived,  however,  to  make  himself  miidi 

that  the  king  was  very  angry  with  some  greater. 

iC  hie  Uxbridge  commissioners,  especially  c  Whiteloik,  133. 
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nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  king's  affaii-s  which 
Bhould  compel  him  thus  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and 
enter  his  capital  as  a  prisoner.  But  we  may  also  remark 
that,  according  to  the  great  principle  that  the  English 
constitution,  in  all  its  component  parts,  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  both  sides  in  this  contest,  the  question  for 
parliament  was  not  what  their  military  advantages  or 
resources  for  war  entitled  them  to  ask,  but  what  was 
required  for  the  due  balance  of  power  under  a  limited 
monarchy.  They  could  rightly  demand  no  further  con- 
cession from  the  king  than  was  indispensable  for  their 
o^vATi  and  the  people's  security ;  and  I  leave  any  one  who 
is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  state  of  England  at  the 
beginning  of  1645  to  decide  whether  their  privileges  and 
the  public  liberties  incurred  a  greater  risk  by  such  an 
equal  partition  of  power  over  the  sword  as  the  king  pro- 
posed, than  his  prerogative  and  personal  freedom  would 
have  encountered  by  abandoning  it  altogether  to  their 
discretion.  1  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  king's  propositions  at  Uxbridge  would  have  re- 
stored tranquillity  to  England.  He  would  still  have 
repined  at  the  limitations  of  monarchy,  and  others  would 
have  conspired  against  its  existence.  But  of  the  various 
consequences  which  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  as 
capable  of  resulting  from  a  pacification,  that  which 
appears  to  me  the  least  likely  is,  that  Charles  should 
have  re-established  that  arbitrary  power  which  he  had 
exercised  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  reign.  Whence,  in 
fact,  was  he  to  look  for  assistance  ?  Was  it  with  such 
creatures  of  a  court  as  Jermyn  or  Ashbumham,  or  with 
a  worn-out  veteran  of  office  like  Cottington,  or  a  rash 
adventurer  like  Digby,  that  he  could  outwit  Vane,  or 
overawe  Cromwell,  or  silence  the  press  and  the  pulpit, 
or  strike  with  panic  the  stem  puritan  and  the  confident 
fanatio  ?  Some  there  were,  beyond  question,  both 
soldiers  and  courtiers,  who  hated  the  very  name  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  and  murmured  at  the  constitutional 
language  which  the  king,  from  the  time  he  made  use  of 
the  pens  of  Hyde  and  Falkland,  had  systematically  em- 
ployed in  his  piiblio  declarations.''     But  it  is  as  certain 

1  Tb«  creed  of  lliis  party  li  not  forth  principle*  of  Kovcnimeut  which  are  laid 
is  Um  Bebcraotti  of  Hubbcii;  which  ii,  down  la  tho  Lvvluthau  to  the  cviigtltu- 
Id  othtr  wonl«.  Ui«  •ppllcatlon  of  Umm    U:ii  and  4t«tc  uf  ii'ngianii  m  the  clvV 
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that  the  great  majority  of  his  Oxford  parliament,  and  of 
those  npon  whom  he  must  have  depended  either  in  the 
field  or  in  council,  were  apprehensive  of  any  victory  that 
might  render  him  absolute,  as  that  Essex  and  Manchester 
were  unwilling  to  conquer  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
stitution,' The  catholics,  indeed,  generally  speaking, 
would  have  gone  great  lengths  in  asserting  his  authority. 
Nor  is  ihis  any  reproach  to  that  body,  by  no  means  na- 
turally less  attached  to  their  country  and  its  liberties 
than  other  Englishmen,  but  driven  by  an  unjust  perse- 
cution to  see  their  only  hope  of  emancipation  in  the 
nation's  servitude.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  sym- 
pathise in  that  patriotism  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which,  if  it  poured  warmth  and  radiance  on  the  pro- 
t^estant,  was  to  them  as  a  devouring  fire.  But  the  king 
could  have  made  no  use  of  the  catholics  as  a  distinct 
body  for  any  political  purpose  without  imiting  all  other 
parties  against  him.  He  had  already  given  so  much 
oifence,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  by  accepting 
the  services  which  the  catholic  gentry  were  forward  to 
offer,  that,  instead  of  a  more  manly  justification,  which 
the  temper  of  the  times,  he  thought,  did  not  permit,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  useless  subterfuges  of  denying  or 
extenuating  the  facts,  and  even  to  a  strangely  impro- 
bable recrimination,  asserting  on  several  occasions  that 
the  number  of  papists  in  the  parliament's  army  was 
much  greater  th^i  in  his  own.* 

war.   It  is  republished  iu  baron  Maseres's  court     Rupert,   he  says,    proposed   to 

Tracts,  ii.  565,  567.    Sir  Philip  Warwick,  march  to  London.  "  Mais  I'esprit  Anglois, 

in  his  Memoirs,  198,  bints  something  of  qui  ne  se  dement  point  mfone  dans  lee 

the  same  kind.  plus  attach^  a  la  royaut^,  I'esprit  An- 

"■  Warburton,  in  the  notes  sutijoined  glois,  dis-je,  toujours  eut6t^  do  ces  libert^z 

to  the  late  edition  of  Clarendon,  viL  563,  si  funestes  au  repos  de  la  nation,  porta  la 

mentions  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  plus  grande  partie  du  conseil  it  s'oppceer 

duke  of  Argyle  and  lord  C!obham  (both  k  ce  dessein.    Le  pr^texte  fut  qu'il  itoit 

soldiers,  and  the  first  a  distinguished  one)  dangercux  pour  le  roy  de  I'entreprendre, 

as  to  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  et  pour  la  ville  que  le  prince  Robert 

eurl  of  Essex  after  the  battle  of  EdgehilL  Tex&utast,  jeune  comme  il  dtoiv,  emport^ 

They  agreed  it  was  inexplicable  on  both  et  capable  d'y  mettre  le  fen.    La  vralj 

sides  by  any  military  principle.    War-  raison  ^toit  qu'ils  craiguoient  que,  si  le 

burton  explained  it  by  the  unwillingness  roy  entroit  dans  Londres  les  armes  k  la 

to  be  too  victorious,  felt  by  ICssex  himself,  main,  il  ne  prdtendist  sur  la  nation  une 

ind  by  those  whom  the  king  was  forced  espfece  de  droit  de  conquSte,  qui  le  ren« 

to  consult.    Father  Orleans,  in  a  passage  dist  trop  absolu."    Kdvolut  d'Angleterre, 

with  which  the  bishop  probably  was  ac-  iii.  104. 

t|aaiuted,  confirms  this ;  and  his  autho-  *  Rushworth,  Abr.  iv.  650.     At  tt)« 

*ity  IS  very  good  as  to  thi  secret  of  the  very  time  that  be  was  publicly  denyiua 
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It  may  still  indeed  be  questioned  whether,  admitting 
the  propositions  tendered  to  the  king  to  have  been  un- 
reasonable and  insecure,  it  might  not  yet  have  been 
expedient,  in  the  perilous  condition  of  his  affairs,  rather 
to  have  tried  the  chances  of  peace  than  those  of  war.  If 
he  could  have  determined  frankly  and  without  reserve 
to  have  relinquished  the  church,  and  called  the  leaders 
of  the  presbyterian  party  in  both  houses  to  his  councils, 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  he  might  not  both  have 
regained  his  power  over  the  militia  in  no  long  course  of 
time,  and  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to  consent  to  its 
own  dissolution.  The  dread  that  party  felt  of  the  repub- 
lican spirit  rising  amongst  the  independents  would  have 
induced  them  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  sovereign 
they  could  trust  full  as  much  authority  as  our  constitu- 
tion permits.  But  no  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
history  of  that  period  will  conclude  that  they  could  have 
secured  the  king  against  their  common  enemy,  had  he 
even  gone  wholly  into  their  own  measures.'  And  this 
were  to  suppose  such  an  entire  change  in  his  character 
and  ways  of  thinking  as  no  external  circumstances  could 
produce.  Yet  his  prospects,  from  a  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities, were  so  unpromising,  that  most  of  the  royalists 
would  probably  have  hailed  his  almost  unconditional 
submission  at  Uxbridge.  Even  the  steady  Richmond 
and  Southampton,  it  is  said,  implored  him  to  yield,  and 
deprecated  his  misjudging  confidence  in  promises  of 
foreign  aid  or  in  the  successes  of  Montrose."    The  more 


bU  employment  of  psplsto  he  wrote  to  war,  one  hundred  and  ninety-fonr  were 
Newcastle,  commanding  him  to  moke  catholics.  They  were,  doubtless,  a  very 
lue  of  all  his  8uti|octs'  services,  witliout  powerful  faction  in  Uio  court  and  urmy. 
(Muuniaing  their  consciences,  except  as  to  I»rd  Spencer  (afterwards  carl  of  Sun- 
loyalty.  Klliii's  Letters,  ill.  291,  from  dcrland).  In  some  remarkable  letters  to 
an  original  In  the  Mtisenm.  No  one  can  his  wife  from  the  Ung's  quarters  at 
rationally  blame  Charle*  for  anything  in  SlircwHbury,  In  September,  1642,  speaks 
this  but  bis  inveterate  and  useleia  habit  <>r  the  Insolency  of  the  papists  with  great 
•f  falsehood.    See  Clarendon,  ill.  610.  dlsoatlsfiiciion.    Sidney  Papers,  11.  667. 

It  la  probable  that  some  foreign  oa-  '  It  aitiiiot  be  doubted,  and  Is  admitted 

thollu  were  In  the  parliament's  service,  in  a  renmrkablo  conversation  of  HollU 

But  iJoiId  snys,  with  great  appearance  of  and  Whltoluck  with  the  king  at  Oxford, 

tpjtli,  that  no  one  Knglish  gentleman  of  in  November,  1644,  tliat  the  exorbitant 

that  peniuaHlon  was  in  arms  on  their  side,  terms  di'nmndrd  at  Uxbridge  were  cur- 

Cliurch   HlHlory  of  Kngl.,  III.   2K.      lie  rli<d  by  tlio  violent  party,  who  disliked 

rvpuru  as  a  matter  of  heonay,  that,  out  all  paclilcatlon.    Wliltel(x:k,  p.  I  i:i. 

«r  »\mt  Are  hundred  gentlamm  who  "  Balllle.ll.  oi.  lie  adds,  "Tliut  which 

kMt  ihair  Utm  fur  Cdarlat  in  ttw  dril  bo*  bMn  the  greatest  soorc  to  the  kins  i/ 
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lukewann  or  discontented  of  his  adherents  took  thi« 
opportunity  of  abandoning  an  almost  hopeless  cause  : 
between  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  and  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  several  of  the  Oxford  peers  came  over 
to  the  parliament,  and  took  an  engagement  never  to  bear 
arms  against  it.  A  few  instances  of  such  defection  had 
occurred  before." 

It  remained  only,  after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  at 
Uxbridge,  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  wai*.  Miserie*  of 
The  people,  both  in  the  king's  and  parliament's  *^«  w»r- 
(quarters,  but  especially  the  former,  heard  with  dismay 
that  peace  could  not  be  attained.  Many  of  the  perpetual 
skirmishes  and  captures  of  towns,  which  made  every 
man's  life  and  fortime  precarious,  have  found  no  place 
in  general  history,  but  may  be  traced  ia  the  journal  ot 
Whitelock,  or  in  the  Mercuries  and  other  fugitive  sheets, 
great  numbers  of  which  are  still  extant.  And  it  will 
appear,  I  believe,  from  these,  that  scarcely  one  coimty 
in  England  was  exempt,  at  one  time  or  other  of  the  war, 
from  becoming  the  scene  of  this  unnatui-al  contest. 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  civil  wars  in  France  in  the 
preceding  century,  there  had  been  fewer  acts  of  enor- 
mous cruelty,  and  less  atrocious  breaches  of  public  faith. 
But  much  blood  had  been  wantonly  shed,  and  articles  of 
capitulation  had  been  very  indifferently  kept.  "  Either 
side,"  says  Clarendon,  "having  somewhat  to  object  to 
the  other,  the  requisite  honesty  and  justice  of  observing 
conditions  was  mutually,  as  it  were  by  agieement,  for  a 
long  time  violated."  ^  The  royalist  army,  especially  the 
cavalry,  commanded  by  men  either  wholly  unprincipled, 
or  at  least  regardless  of  the  people,  and  deeming  them 
ill  aifected,  the  princes  Kupert  and  Maurice,  Goring  and 

the  unhappy  success  of  Montrose  in  Scot-  the  parliament's  quarters,  Feb.  1644.   He 

land."  There  seems,  indeed,  great  reason  was  a  weak  man,  of  some  learning,  who 

to  think  that  Charles,  always  sanguine,  had  already  played  a  very  changeable  part 

and  incapable  of  calculating  probabilities,  before  the  war. 

was  unreasonably  elated    by    victories  J'  A  flagrant  instance  of  this  was  the 

from    which  no    permanent   advantage  plunder  of  Bristol  by  Rupert,  in  breach 

ought  to  have  been  expected.     Burnet  of  the  capitulation.    1  suspect  that  it 

confirms  this  on  good  authority.    Intro-  was  the  policy  of  one  party  to  exaggerate 

duction  to  History  of  his  Times,  Bl.  the  cruelties  of  the  other ;  but  the  short 

*  ■\Vhitelock,  109,  137,  142.     Rushw.  narratives  dispersed  at  the  time  give  « 

Abr.  V.  163.    The  first  deserter  (except  wretched  picture  of   slaugnter  ai;J  Jtr 

•udoed  the  earls  of  Holland  and  Bedford)  vastation. 
was  sir  Kdward  Dering,  who  came  into 

VOL.  TI.  li 
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vVilmot,  lived  without  restraint,  or  law,  or  military  dis- 
cipline^  and  committed  eveiy  excess  even  in  friendly 
quarters.*  An  ostentatious  dissoluteness  became  charac- 
teristic of  the  cavalier,  as  a  formal  austerity  was  of  the 
puritan  :  one  spoiling  his  neighbour  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  other  of  the  king.  The  parliament's  troops  were  not 
qtiite  free  from  these  military  vices,  but  displayed  them 
in  a  much  less  scandalous  degree,  owing  to  their  more 
religious  habits  and  the  influence  of  their  presbyterian 
chaplains,  to  the  better  example  of  their  commanders, 
and  to  the  comparative,  though  not  absolute,  ptmctuality 
of  their  pay."  But  this  pay  was  raised  through  unheard- 
of  assessments,  especially  an  excise  on  liquors,  a  new 
name  in  England,  and  through  the  sequestration  of  the 
estates  of  all  the  king's  adherents  :  resources  of  which 
he  also  had  availed  himself,  partly  by  the  rights  of  war, 
partly  by  the  gi-ant  of  his  Oxford  parliament.*" 


>  Clarendon  and  Wbitelock,  passim. 
Baxter's  Life,  p.  44,  56.  This  licence 
uf  Maurice's  and  Goring's  armies  in  the 
west  first  led  to  the  defensive  insarrec- 
Uon,  if  BO  it  should  be  called,  of  the  club- 
men; that  is,  of  yeomen  and  country 
people,  armed  only  with  clubs,  who 
hoped,  by  numbers  and  concert,  to  resist 
effectually  the  military  marauders  of 
both  parties,  declaring  themselves  neither 
for  king  nor  parliament,  but  for  their  own 
liberty  and  property.  'I'hey  were  of 
course  regarded  with  dislike  on  both 
sides;  by  the  king's  party  when  they 
Itnt  appeared  in  1644,  because  they 
crippled  the  royal  army's  operations,  and 
still  more  openly  by  the  parliament  next 
yaar,  when  they  opposed  Fairfax's  endea* 
vour  to  carry  on  the  wnr  In  the  counties 
bordering  on  the  Sevcni.  They  appeured 
at  times  in  great  itrengtb ;  but  the  want  of 
arms  and  discipline  made  it  not  very  ditn- 
<m\t  to  suppreNS  them.  Clarendon,  v,  leT ; 
VVhitclcxk,  137  ;  Pari.  Hlit  378,  390. 

The  king  himself,  whOM  disposition 
was  very  harsh  and  serere,  except  to* 
wards  the  few  he  took  into  bis  bosom,  can 
nardiy  be  exonerated  from  a  respond- 
btlity  for  some  acts  of  inhumanity  (see 
MHiltelock,  67.  and  Somers  TraoU,  tr. 
vn,  r.  369 ;  Maseres's  Tracts,  1. 144,  for 
(«e  ill  treatment  of  prisoners)!  and  be 
•nfatbt  probably  have  checked  the  otitraftee 


which  took  place  at  the  etorming  of  Lei- 
cester, where  ho  was  himself  present. 
Certainly  no  imputation  of  this  nature 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  parliv 
mentary  commanders,  though  some  of 
them  were  guilty  of  the  atrocity  of  pntr 
ting  their  Irish  prisoners  to  death,  ih 
obedience,  however,  to  an  ordinance  of 
parliament.  Pari  Hist.  ill.  295;  Rush- 
worth's  Abridgment,  v.  40'2.  It  passed 
October  24,  1644,  and  all  remissness  in 
executing  it  was  to  be  reckoned  a  fa- 
vouring of  the  Irish  rebellion.  When  we 
read,  as  we  do  perpetually,  these  violent 
and  barbarous  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment, is  it  conbistent  with  honesty  or 
humanity  to  hold  up  that  assembly  to 
admiration,  while  the  faults  on  thekiug's 
side  are  studiously  aggravated?  The 
partiality  of  Oldmlxon,  Harris,  Mncnu- 
lay,  and  now  of  Mr.  Brodle  and  Mr. 
Oodwin,  is  fbll  as  glaring,  to  say  the  very 
least,  as  that  of  Hume. 

*  Clarendon  and  Baxter. 

t>  The  excise  was  flnt  imposed  by  on 
ordinance  of  both  hooses  in  July,  1643 
(Husband's  Collection  of  Ordlnancns, 
p.  267).  and  afterwards  by  the  king'r 
convention  nt  Oxford.  See  ii  view  of 
the  financial  expedicnta  adopted  by  botl 
parties,  in  Ltngard,  x.  21:1.  I'he  plate 
brought  In  to  the  (mrllament's  ooimnih 
sioners  at  Guildhall,  In  1642,  for  whlit 
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A  wax  so  calamitous  seemed  likely  to  endure  till  it 
had  exhausted  the  nation.      With  all  the  parliament's 
superiority,  they  had  yet  to  subdue  nearly  half  the  king- 
dom.    The  Scots  had  not  advanced  southward,  content 
vvith  reducing  Newcastle  and  the  rest  of  the  northern 
counties.     These  they  ti'eated  almost  as  hostile,  without 
distinction  of  parties,  not  only  exacting  contributions, 
but  committing;  unless  they  are  much  belied,  great  ex 
cesses  of  indiscipline  ;    their  presbyterian  gravity  not 
liaving  yet  overcome  the  ancient  national  propensities.' 
In  the  midland  and  western  parts  the  king  had  just  the 
worse,  without  having  sustained  material  loss ;  and  an- 
other summer  might  pass  away  in  marches  and  counter- 
marches, in  skirmishes  of  cavalry,  in  tedious  sieges  ol 
paltry  fortifications,  some  of  them  mere  country  houses, 
which  nothing  but  an  amazing  deficiency  in  that  branch 
of  military  science  could  have  rendered  tenable.     This 
protraction  of  the  war  had  long  given  rise  to  no  Kssex  and 
unnatural  discontent  with  its  management,  and   Manchwter 
to  suspicions,  first  of  Essex,  then  of  Manchester  oifiuke- 
and  otliers  in  command,  as  if  they  were  secretly  **™»»<»^ 
reluctant  to  complete  the  triumph  of  their  employee. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  both  these  peers,  espe- 
cially the  former,  out  of  their  desire  to  see  peace  re- 
stored on  terms  compatible  with  some  degree  of  authority 
in  the  crown,  and  with  the  dignity  of  their  o^vn  order, 
did  not  always  press  their  advantages  against  the  king 
as  if  he  had  been  a  public  enemy.**     They  might  have 


I  hey  allowed  the  value  of  the  silver,  and  we  may  form  some    judgment  of  the 

Hue  shilliug  per  ounce  more,  is  stated  by  effects  of  the  civil  war. 
Meal   at    1,267,3261.,   an    extraordinary       "  The  independents  raised  loud   cla- 

l)roof  of  the  wealth  of  London;  yet  I  do  mours  against  the  Scots  army;   and  the 

not  know  his  authority,  though  it  is  pro-  northern  counties  naturally   complained 

Kibly  good.    The  university  of  Oxford  of  the  burthen  of  supporting  them,  a« 

gave  .ill  they  had  to  the  king,  but  could  weW  as  of  their  excesses.    Many  passage* 

not,  of  course,  vie  with  the  citizens.  in  Whitelock's  journal  during  1646  mi 

The   sums   raised   within  the  parlia-  1646  relate  to  this.     Hollis  erideavonn 

ment's  quarters,  from  the  beginning  of  to  deny  or  extenuate  the  charges;  b't*. *  e 

the    war    to  1647,    are    reckoned    in  a  is  too  prejudiced  a  writer;  and  Baillie 

pamphlet   of  th.it  year,  quoted  in  Sin-  himself  acknowledges  a  great  deaL    Vol. 

lair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  i.  283,  at  ii.  138, 142, 106. 

17,512,4002.     But,  on  reference  to    the        d  The  cnief  imputation  against  Man- 
tract  itself,  I  find  this  written  at  ranAom.  Chester  was  for  not  following  up  his  vic- 

rhe  contributions,  however,  were  really  tory  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbnry, 

very  great ;  and,  if  we  add  those  to  the  with  which  Cromwe/l  openly  taxed  him 

dng.  and  the  '.oss  by  waste  and  plunder,  See  I,ud!ow.  i.  133.    There  certainly  op 
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tliought  that,  having  dra-wn  the  sword  avowedly  for 
Llxe  preservation  of  his  person  and  dignity  as  much  as 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  they  were 
no  farther  bound  by  their  trust  than  to  render  him  and 
his  adherents  sensible  of  the  impracticability  of  refusing 
their  terms  of  accommodation. 

There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Fairfax  and 
Self-denying  Cromwcll  wcic  far  Superior,  both  by  their  own 
ordinance,  talents  for  War  and  the  discipline  tiiey  had  in- 
troduced into  their  army,  to  the  earlier  parliamentary 
commanders ;  and  that,  as  a  military  arrangement,  the 
self-denying  ordinance  was  judiciously  conceived.  This, 
which  took  from  all  members  of  both  houses  their  com- 
mands in  the  army,  or  civil  employments,  was,  as  is  well 
Icnown,  the  first  great  victory  of  the  independent  party 
which  had  grown  up  lately  in  parliament  under  Vane 
and  Cromwell.*    They  carried  another  measure  of  no  less 


pears  to  have  been  a  want  of  military 
energy  on  this  occasion;  bnt  it  is  said 
by  Baillie  (ii.  76)  that  all  the  general 
oflBcers,  Cromwell  not  excepted,  con- 
curred in  Manchester's  determination. 
Essex  had  been  suspected  from  the  time 
of  the  affair  at  Brentford,  or  rather  from 
the  battle  of  Kdgchill  (BaiUie  and  Lud- 
low) ;  and  his  whole  conduct,  except  in 
the  celebrated  march  to  relieve  Glouces- 
ter, confirmed  a  reasonable  distrust  either 
of  his  military  talents,  or  of  his  zeal  in 
the  cause.  "He  loved  monarchy  and 
nobility,"  says  Whitelock,  p.  108,  "and 
dreaded  those  vho  had  a  design  to  destroy 
both."  Tet  Essex  was  too  much  a  man 
of  honour  to  enter  on  any  private  in- 
trigues with  the  king.  The  other  peers 
employed  under  tlie  parliament,  Stam- 
ford, Denbigh,  Willoughby,  were  not  sue- 
eenful  enough  to  redeem  the  futpidons 
that  foil  npon  their  zeaL 

All  our  republican  writan,  inch  u 
LuiUow  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  that 
oftc,  Mrs.  Mocauluy  and  Mr.  Brodle  more 
of  laU-.  speak  acrimoniously  of  Essex. 
"  Most  will  be  of  opinion,"  says  Mr.  B. 
(History  of  BrlUab  Enplre,  lit.  866), 
"  that,  as  t4'n  thousand  pounds  a-year  out 
of  the  8equcst<!red  lands  were  Mttted 
npon  him  for  bis  services,  be  was  re- 
wanlcil  IriflnlUily  beyond  bli  merits." 
turn  reward  wsa  doubtless  mafiiiflMnt ) 


but  the  merit  of  i^ssex  was  tliis,  that  he 
made  himself  the  most  prominent  object 
of  vengeance  in  case  of  failure,  by  taking 
the  command  of  an  army  to  oppose  the 
king  in  person  at  Edgchill;  a  command 
of  which  no  other  man  in  bis  rank  was 
capable,  and  which  could  not,  at  that 
time,  have  been  intrusted  to  any  man  of 
inferior  rank,  without  dissolving  the 
whole  confederacy  of  the  parliament. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
two  battles  of  Newbury,  like  that  of 
Edgehlll,  were  by  no  means  decisive 
victories  on  the  side  of  the  parliament; 
and  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  either 
Kssex  or  Manchester  could  have  pushed 
Uic  king  much  more  than  they  did.  Even 
after  Nasoby  his  party  made  a  pretty 
long  reaistance,  and  he  had  been  as  much 
blomed  as  they  for  not  pressing  his  ad- 
vantages wiUi  vigour. 

•  It  had  been  voted  by  the  lords  a  year 
before.  Doc  12,  1643,  "That  the  opinion 
and  resolution  of  tliis  house  is  fnmt 
henceforth  not  to  admit  the  members  of 
cither  bouse  of  parliament  Into  any  place 
or  office,  excepting  such  places  ol'  great 
trust  as  are  to  be  executed  b;  persona  ot 
cmlncncy  and  known  integrity,  aad  arr 
necMsary  for  the  government  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom."  But  a  motion  to  niakt 
this  rnaolution  into  an  ordinance  wiis  car* 
rl«d  lu  tlio  ucgatWe.     Lords'  Juunial^; 
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nnportance,  collateral  to  the  former ;  the  new-modelliBg, 
tts  it  was  called,  of  the  army  ;  reducing  it  to  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  thousand  men ;  discharging  such  officeis 
and  soldiers  as  were  reckoned  unfit,  and  completing 
their  regiments  by  more  select  levies.  The  ordinance, 
after  being  once  rejected  by  the  lords,  passed  their  house 
with  some  modifications  in  April/  But  many  joined 
them  on  this  occasion  for  those  military  reasons  which  I 
have  mentioned,  deeming  almost  any  termination  of  the 
war  better  than  its  continuance.  The  king's  rejection 
of  their  terms  at  Uxbridge  had  disgusted,  however  un- 
reasonably, some  of  the  men  hitherto  accounted  mode- 
rate, such  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Pierpoint, 
who,  deeming  reconciliation  impracticable,  took  from 
this  time  a  different  line  of  politics  from  that  they  had 
previously  followed,  and  were  either  not  alive  to  the 
danger  of  new-modelling  the  army,  or  willing  to  hope 
that  it  might  be  disbanded  before  that  danger  could 
become  imminent.  From  Fairfax,  too,  the  new  general, 
they  saw  little  to  fear  and  much  to  expect ;  while  Crom- 
well, as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  posi- 
tively excluded  by  the  ordinance  itself.  But,  through  a 
successful  intrigue  of  his  friends,  this  gieat  man,  already 
not  less  formidable  to  the  presbyterian  faction  than 
to  the  royalists,  was  permitted  to  continue  lieutenant- 
general.s  The  most  popular  justification  for  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  and  yet  perhaps  its  real  condemna- 
tion, was  soon  found  at  Kaseby;  for  there  Battle  of 
Fail-fax  and  Cromwell  triumphed  not  only  over  kaseby. 

ParL  Hist  187.     The  first  motion  had  appointed  by  the  general,  should  be  ap- 

been  for  a  resolution  without  this  excep-  proved  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 

tion,  that  no  place  of  profit  should  be  Ci°omweU  was  one  of  the  tellers  for  the 

executed    by    the   members    of  eitlier  minority.    Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  ; 

house.  and  13,  1645. 

f  Whitelock,    p.    118,    120.     it   was  In  the  original  ordinance  the  members 

opposed  by  him,  but  supported  by  Pier-  of  both  houses  were  excluded  during  the 

point,  who  carried  it  up  to  the  lords.  The  war;  but  in  the  second,  which  was  car* 

lords  were  chiefly  of  the  presbyterian  ried,  the  measure  was  not  made  prospeo- 

party ;  though  Say,  Wharton,  and  a  few  tive.    This,  which  most  historians  have 

more,    were    connected  with  the    inde-  overlooked,  H  well  pointed  out  by  Mr. 

pendents.    They  added  a  proviso  to  the  Godwin.    By   virtue  of  this  alteration] 

ordinance  raising  forces  to  be  commanded  many  ofBcers  were  elected  in  the  course 

by  Fairfax,  that  no  officer  refusing  the  CO-  of  1645  and  1646;  and  the  effect,  what- 

Tenant  should  be  capable  of  serving,  which  ever  might  be  designed,  was  very  advan- 

wa»  thrown  out  in  the  low  er  house.    But  tageous  to  the  republican  and  indep<r)> 

another  proviso  was  carried  in  the  com-  dent  factions, 

"oons  by  82  to  63,  that  the  officers,  though  5  Whitelock.  d.  145 
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t};e  king  and  the  monarchy,  but  over  the  parliament 
and  the  nation. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  a  brave  and  prudent 

man,  in  the  condition  of  Charles  I.,  had,  up 
condftionof  to  that  Unfortunate  day,  any  other  altema- 
*ffti''°^*     tivo  than  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 

hope  of  such  decisive  success  as,  though  hardly 
within  probable  calculation,  is  not  tmprecedented  in  the 
changeful  tide  of  fortune.  I  cannot  therefore  blame  him 
either  for  refusing  unreasonable  terms  of  accommodation 
or  for  not  relinquishing  altogether  the  contest.  But 
after  his  defeat  at  Naseby  his  affairs  were,  in  a  military 
S3use,  so  irretrievable  that,  in  prolonging  the  war  with 
us  much  obstinacy  as  the  broken  state  of  his  party  would 
allow,  he  displayed  a  good  deal  of  that  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  kingdom  and  of  his  own  adherents 
whicti  has  been  sometimes  imputed  to  him.  There  was, 
from  the  hour  of  that  battle,  one  only  safe  and  honour- 
able course  remaining.  He  justly  abhorred  to  reign,  if 
so  it  could  be  named,  the  slave  of  parliament,  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and  his  friends.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  to  reign  at  all.  The  sea  was  for 
many  months  open  to  him  ;  in  France,  or  still  better  in 
Holland,  he  would  have  foimd  his  misfortunes  respected, 
and  an  asylum  in  that  decent  privacy  which  becomes  an 
exiled  sovereign.  Those  veiy  hopes  which  he  too  fondly 
cherished,  and  which  lured  him  to  destruction — hopes 
of  regaining  power  through  the  disunion  of  his  enemies 
— might  have  been  entertained  with  better  reason,  as 
with  greater  safety,  in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  not  perhaps 
very  probable  that  ho  would  have  been  restored ;  but 
his  restoration  in  such  circumstances  seems  less  despe- 
rate than  through  any  treaty  that  he  could  conclude  in 
captivity  at  home.'' 

Whether  any  such  thoughts  of  abandoning  a  hopeless 
contest  were  ever  entertained  by  the  king  during  this 
particular  period,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  ;  we 
HJiould  infer  the  contrary  from  all  his  actions.     It  must 

>>  [It  WM  tbe  oplolon  of  Montrenll  tbftt  dliieiulons,  and  th«  throue  will  be  tar 

the  pUn  of  flight  which  tbe  Idng  wm  mora  Miily  rettorad,  if  the  king  come 

■editAtlag  before  be  took  rafbge  with  the  back  to  It  ft-otn  abroad,  than  if  he  were  to 

>(Ota  "la  bjr  Cw  tbe  best,  and  In  trwy  iuue  flrom  a  priion.    I  only  fear  that 

point  of  Tiew  neoMMsrjr ;  for  tbe  parti*-  flight    will,    i>crhnpK,    bo    no     longei 

OMut  wlQ  bj  (bat  tima  have  fklltn  Into  poMlble."  Jan.10, 1640.  Kuumcr,  p.  !M0 1 
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be  said  that  many  of  his  counsellors  seem  to  nave  been 
as  pertinacious  as  himself,  having  strongly  imbibed  the 
same  sanguine  spirit,  and  looking  for  deliverance,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  fancies,  ftom  the  ambition  of 
Cromwell  or  the  discontent  of  the  Scots.  But,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  king's  disposition,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  retire  fiom  England.  That  sinister  do- 
mestic rule  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  subject  con- 
trolled every  action.  Careless  of  her  husband's  happi- 
ness, and  already  attached  probably  to  one  whom  she 
afterwards  married,  Henrietta  longed  only  for  his  reco- 
very of  a  power  which  would  become  her  own.'  Hence, 
while  she  constantly  laid  her  injunctions  on  Charles 
never  to  concede  anything  as  to  the  militia  or  the  Irish 
catholics,  she  became  desirous,  when  no  other  means 
presented  itself,  that  he  should  sacrifice  what  was  still 
nearer  to  his  heart,  the  episcopal  church-government. 
The  queen-regent  of  France,  whose  sincerity  in  desiring 
the  king's  restoration  there  can  be  no  ground  to  deny,*" 
was  equally  persuaded  that  he  could  hope  for  it  on  no 


•  Whether  there  are  sofflcieut  grounds  ought  to  lie  on  the  French  government ; 
for  concluding  that  Henrietta's  connexion  the  whole  conduct  of  Anne  of  Austria 
with  Jennyn  was  criminal  I  will  not  having  been  friendly,  and  both  the  mis- 
pretend  to  decide;  though  Warburton  sion  of  Harcourt  in  1643,  and  the  present 
has  settled  the  matter  in  a  very  summary  negotiations  of  Montreuil  and  Bellie\Te, 
style.  See  one  of  his  notes  on  Clarendon,  perfectly  well  intended.  That  Mazarin 
vol.  vii.  p.  636.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  made  promises  of  assistance  which  he  had 
bishop  had  authority  for  what  hu  there  no  design,  nor  perhaps  any  power,  to 
says,  though  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  fulfil,  is  true;  but  this  is  the  common 
true.  See  also  a  note  of  lord  Dartmouth  trick  of  such  statesmen,  and  argues  no 
ja  Burnet,  i.  63.  malevolent  purpose.    But  Hyde,  out  of 

^  Clarendon  speaks  often  in  his  His-  his  just  dislike  of  the  queeL,  hated  all 
tory,  and  still  more  frequently  in  his  French  connexions;  and  his  passionate 
private  letters,  with  great  resentment  of  loyalty  made  him  think  it  a  crime,  or  at 
the  conduct  of  France,  and  sometimes  of  least  a  piece  of  base  pusillanimity,  in 
Holland,  during  our  civil  wars.  I  must  foreign  states,  to  keep  on  any  terms  with 
confess  that  I  see  nothing  to  warrant  the  rebellious  parliament.  The  case  was 
this.  The  States-General,  against  whom  altered  after  the  retirement  of  the  regent 
Charles  had  so  shamefully  been  plotting,  Anne  from  power :  Mazarin's  latter  con- 
interfered  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  duct  was,  as  is  well  known,  exceedingly 
mediation  as  they  could  with  the  slight-  adverse  to  the  royal  cause. 
est  prospect  of  success,  and  so  as  to  give  The  account  given  by  Mr.  D'Israeli  of 
offence  to  the  parliament  (Rushworth  Tabran's  negotiations  in  the  fifth  volume 
Abridged,  v.  567 ;  Baillie,  ii.  78 ;  White-  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Eeign  ol 
lock,  141, 148;  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  Charles  I.,  though  it  does  not  contain 
246)  ;  and  as  to  France,  though  Richelieu  anything  very  important,  tends  to  show 
had  instigated  the  Scots  malecontents,  Mazarin's  inclination  towards  the  riyai 
and  possibly  those  of  England,  yet  after  cause  in  1644  and  1645. 
his  death,  in  1642,  no  sort  of  suspicion 
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less  painful  conditions.  They  reasoned  of  course  very 
plausibly  from  the  great  precedent  of  flexible  consciences, 
the  reconciliation  of  Henrietta's  illustrious  father  to  the 
catholic  church.  As  he  could  neither  have  regained  his 
royal  power  nor  restored  peace  to  France  without  this 
compliance  with  his  subjects'  prejudices,  so  Charles 
could  still  less  expect,  in  circumstances  by  no  means  so 
favourable,  that  he  should  avoid  a  concession,  in  the 
The  king  ©jes  of  almost  all  men  but  himself,  of  iacom- 
throws  hira-  parably  less  impoiiance.  It  was  in  expectation, 
hinds  of  ^  or  perhaps  rather  in  the  hope,  of  this  sacrifice 
the  Scots.  i}^g^i  i}^Q  French  envoy  Montreuil  entered  on 
his  ill-starred  negotiation  for  the  king's  talcing  shelter 
with  the  Scots  army.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
several  of  his  best  friends  were  hardly  less  anxious  that 
he  should  desert  a  church  he  could  not  protect."  They 
doubted  not,  reasoning  from  their  own  charactei-s,  that 
he  would  ultimately  give  way.  But  that  Charles,  un- 
changeably resolved  on  this  head,"  should  have  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  men  fully  as  bigoted  as  himself  (if 
be  really  conceived  that  the  Scots  presbyterians  would 
shed  their  blood  to  re-establish  the  prelacy  they  ab- 
horred), was  an  additional  proof  of  that  delusion  which 
made  him  fancy  that  no  government  could  be  established 
without  his  concurrence  ;  unless  indeed  we  should  rather 
consider  it  as  one  of  those  desperate  courses  into  which 
he  who  can  foresee  nothing  but  evil  from  every  calculable 

"  Colepepper  writes  to  Ashbumham,  son  consentlment  aux  trola  propositions 

In  February,  1646,  to  advance  the  Scot*  d'Uxbrldge;    ce  qu'dtant  fait,  die  sera 

treaty  with  all  his  power.    "  It  Is  tlio  en  surety  dans  Tarmee  d'Ecosse."    (16th 

only  way  left  to  save  the  crown  and  the  Jan.  1640.)    P.  211. 

klugdom;    all  other  tricks  will  deceive  "  "I  assure  you,"  he  writes  to  Capel, 

you.  ...  It  Is  no  time  to  dally  on  dls-  Ilopton,  fta,   Feb.  3,   1646,   "whatever 

tlnctlons  and  criUclsms.    All  the  world  paraphrases  or  prophecies  may  be  made 

will  Imigh  at  them  when  a  crown  Is  in  upon  my  last  message  (pressing  the  twa 

qossUon."    Clar.  Papers,  11.  207.  houses  to  consent  to  a  personal  treaty).  I 

The  king  had  positively  declared  his  ■ball  never  part  with  the  chtirch,  the 

iwolutlon  not  to  oonstnt  tothe  esUblish-  essentials  of  my  crown,  or  my  friends." 

ment  of  presbytery.    ThU  bad  so  much  P.  206.     Ballllo  could  not  believe  the 

disgusted    both  the  ScoU  and   Kngllsh  ro|X)rt  that  the  king  intended   to  take 

presbyterians  (for  ttaa  Utter  bad  been  «'fuge   In   the  Scots  army,   as  "there 

concerned  In  tb«  negotiation),  that  Mon-  would  be  no  shelter  there  for  him,  unleM 

trcull  wrote  to  say  be  thought  tbey  would  i>e  would  take  the  covenant,  and  fulluw 

rather  make  it  up  with  the  indepmdenU  the  advlca  of  his  parliament    Hard  plUs 

than  treat  again.     "De  sorts  qu'll  na  to  be  swallowed  Vy  a  wilful  and  an  nrv 

Unt  plus  mnrchander,  et  que  V.  M.  ■•  advised  prince.'     Tol.  II.  r-  203. 
Ml  bitter  d'ruToycr  aus  deux  porl'-inona 
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line  of  action  will  sometimes  plunge  at  a  veiiture,  borr tw- 
ing  some  ray  of  hope  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  con 
sequences." 

It  was  an  inevitable  effect  of  this  step  that  the  king 
suiTendered  his  personal  liberty,  which  he  never  after- 
wjirds  recovered.  Considering  his  situation,  we  may  at 
first  think  the  parliament  tolerably  moderate  in  offering 
nearly  the  same  terms  of  peace  at  Newcastle  which  he 
had  rejected  at  Uxbridge ;  the  chief  difference  being  that 
the  power  of  the  militia,  which  had  been  demanded  for 
commissioners  nominated  and  removable  by  the  two 
houses  during  an  indefinite  period,  was  now  proposed  to 
reside  in  the  two  houses  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  ; 
which  rather  more  unequivocally  indicated  their  design 
of  making  the  parliament  perpetual. ^  But  in  fact  they 
had  so  abridged  the  royal  prerogative  by  their  former 
propositions,  that,  preserving  the  decent  semblance  of 
monarchy,  scarce  anything  farther  could  be  exacted. 
The  king's  circumstances  were,  however,  so  altered  that 
by  persisting  in  his  refusal  of  those  propositions  he  ex- 
cited a  natuial  indignation  at  his  obstinacy  in  men  who 
felt  their  own  right  (the  conqueror's  right)  to  dictate 
terms  at  pleasure.  \et  this  might  have  had  a  nobler 
character  of  firmness  if,  during  all  the  tedious  parleys  of 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  had  not  by  tardy  and 
partial  concessions  given  xip  so  much  of  that  for  which 
he  contended,  as  rather  to  appear  like  a  pedler  haggling 
for  the  best  bargain  than  a  sovereign  unalterably  deter- 
mined by  conscience  and  public  spirit.  We  must,  how- 
ever, forgive  much  to  one  placed  in  such  unparalleled 
difficulties.  Charles  had  to  contend,  duriughis  unhappy 
residence  at  Newcastle,  not  merely  with  revolted  sub- 

"  Not  long  after  the  king  had  taken  would  co-operate  with  Montrose,  whom 

shelter  with  the  Scots  he  wrote  a  letter  they  abhorred,  and  very  Justly,  for  hi« 

to    Ormond,    which    was    intercepted,  treachery  and  cruelty,  above  all   men 

wherein  he  assured  him  of  his  expecta-  living? 

tion  that  their  army  would  join  with  his,  P  ParL  Hist  499.  WTiitelock,  215, 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  Montrose,  to  218.  It  was  voted,  17th  June,  that  after 
procure  a  happy  peace  and  the  restora-  these  twenty  years  the  king  was  to  ex- 
lion  of  his  rights.  Whitelock,  p.  208.  ercise  no  power  over  the  militia  without 
Charles  had  bad  luck  with  his  letters,  the  previous  consent  of  parliament,  who 
which  fell,  too  frequently  for  his  fame  were  to  pass  a  bill  at  any  time  respecting 
and  interests,  into  the  hands  of  his  ene-  it,  if  they  should  judge  the  kingdom's 
mies.  But  who,  save  this  most  ill-judg-  safety  to  be  concerned,  which  should  bt 
Ing  of  princes,  would  have  entertained  valid  without  the  king's  assent  Gon>- 
an  Idea  that  the  Scots  presby'erian  army  mons'  JenmaL 
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jects  in  the  pride  of  conquest,  and  with  bigoted  priests, 
Charles'*  ^  blindly  confident  in  one  set  of  doubtful  pro- 
ttruggies  to  positions  as  he  was  in  the  opposite,  but  with 
spisoopacy  those  he  had  trusted  the  most  and  loved  the 
*g^t  Uie  dearest.  We  have  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers 
the  qneen  a  Series  of  letters  from  Paris,  written,  some  by 
and  otbenj.  ^j^^  queen,  others  jointly  by  Colepepper,  Jer- 
myn,  and  Ashbumham,  or  the  two  former,  urging  him  to 
sacrifice  episcopacy,  as  the  necessary  means  of  his  restor- 
ation. We  have  the  king's  answers,  that  display  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  the  struggles  of  his  mind  under  this 
severe  trial.''  No  candid  reader,  I  think,  can  doubt  that 
a  serious  sense  of  obligation  was  predominant  in  Charles's 
persevering  fidelity  to  the  English  church.  For  though 
he  often  alleges  the  incompatibility  of  presbyterianism 
with  monarchy,  and  says  very  justly,  "  I  am  most  confi- 
dent that  religion  will  much  sooner  regain  the  militia 
than  the  militia  will  religion," '  yet  these  arguments  seem 
rather  intended  to  weigh  with  those  who  slighted  his 
scruples  than  the  paramount  motives  of  his  heart.  He 
could  hardly  avoid  perceiving  that,  as  Colepepper  told 
him  in  his  rough  style,  the  question  was  whether  he 
would  choose  to  be  a  king  of  presbytery  or  no  king.    But 


'  p.  248.  '•  Show  me  any  precedent," 
he  saya  In  another  place,  "  wherever  pres- 
byt«rian  govemmentand  regal  was  toge- 
ther witboat  perpetual  rebellious,  which 
was  the  catue  that  necessitated  the  king 
my  father  to  change  that  goyemment  in 
Scotland.  And  even  in  France,  where 
they  arc  but  on  tolerance,  which  in 
lilcelibouU  shall  cause  moderation,  did 
they  ever  sit  still  to  long  as  they  had 
power  to  rebel?  And  it  cannot  be 
otherwise;  for  the  ground  of  tlicir  doc- 
trine is  antl-mouarchial."  1*.  260.  See 
also  p.  273. 

'  "The  design  is  to  unite  you  with 
the  Scots  nation  and  the  presbyterians 
rf  KugUnd  against  the  antl-monarchial 

party,  the  indcpendmti If  by 

'XxudeDM  it  is  intended  to  aaserl  that 
spboopacjr  la  Jure  dlrino  exclusive,  where- 
by DO  |>rotMt«nt,  or  rather  Christian, 
ehnrch  can  be  acknowledged  for  ancb 
withimt  a  bldiop,  we  mtiat  Uieroiv.  orare 
leave  only  to  dtifer.  And  if  we  be  In 
•n  erro.*,  we  are  in  good  company  there 


not  being,  as  we  have  cause  to  believe^ 
six  persons  of  the  protcstant  religion  oi 
the  other  opinion.  .  .  .  Come,  the  que»- 
tion  in  short  is,  whether  you  will  choose 
to  be  a  Iting  of  presbytery,  or  no  king, 
and  yet  presbytery  or  perfect  indepen- 
dency to  be  ?"  P.  263.  They  were,  how- 
ever, as  much  against  his  giving  up  the 
militia  or  his  party,  as  in  favour  of  his 
abolishing  episcopacy. 

Cliarles  wasmiich  to  be  pitied  through- 
out ail  this  period;  none  of  his  corre- 
spondents understood  the  state  of  affairs 
so  well  as  himself:  ho  was  with  the  Scots, 
and  saw  what  they  were  made  of,  while 
the  others  fancied  absurdities  through 
their  own  private  s(!lf-intcrestcd  views. 
It  is  very  certain  tliat  by  sacriilclng  epis- 
copacy be  would  not  have  gained  a  step 
with  the  parliament :  and  as  to  reigning 
in  Scotland  alone,  suipeoted,  insulted, 
degraded,  thla  would,  perhaps.  Just  have 
been  poaaibte  for  himself,  but  neiilicr 
Henrietta  nor  her  fVicnds  would  havu 
fonnd  an  asylorn  them. 
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the  utmost  length  ■which  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to 
go  was  to  offer  the  continuance  of  the  presbyterian  disci- 
pline, as  established  by  the  parliament,  for  three  years, 
during  which  a  conference  of  divines  might  be  had,  ir. 
order  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  Even  this  he  would 
not  propose  without  consulting  two  bishops,  Juxou  and 
Duppa,  whether  he  could  lawfully  do  so.  They  retiu-ned 
a  very  cautious  answer,  assenting  to  the  proposition  as  a 
temporary  measure,  but  plainly  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
king  fixed  in  his  adherence  to  the  episcopal  church.' 

Pressed  thus  on  a  topic  so  important  above  all  others 
in  his  eyes,  the  king  gave  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  by 
•i-reater  concessions  of  power  than  he  had  ever  intended. 
He  had  some  time  before  openly  offered  to  let  the  par- 
liament name  all  the  commissioners  of  the  militia  for 
seven  years,  and  all  the  officers  of  state  and  judges  to 
hold  their  places  for  life.'  He  now  empowered  a  secret 
agent  in  London,  Mr.  William  Murray,  privately  to 
sound  the  parliamentary  leaders,  if  they  would  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  moderated  episcopacy  after 
three  or  five  years,  on  condition  of  his  departing  from 
the  right  of  the  militia  during  his  whole  life."  This 
dereliction  of  the  main  ground  of  contest  brought  down 
the  queen's  indignation  on  his  head.  She  wrote  several 
letters,  in  an  imperious  and  unfeeling  tone,  declaring 
that  she  would  never  set  her  foot  in  England  as  long  as 
the  parliament  should  exist."     Jeimyn  and  Colepepper 

'  Juxon  had  been  well  treated  by  the  other  sums  of  money  due  to  him  as  bishop 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  his  prudent  of  London,  at  or  before  the  1st  of  No- 
abstinence  from  politics,  and  residence  in  vember  last,  the  trustees  of  bishops'  lands 
their  quarters.  He  dates  his  answer  to  are  directed  to  receive  the  same,  and  pay 
the  king  from  his  palace  at  Fulham.  He  them  over  to  Dr.  Juxon.  Though  this 
was,  however,  dispossessed  of  it  not  long  was  only  Justice,  it  shows  that  justice 
after  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  directing  was  done,  at  least  in  this  instance,  to  a 
the  sale  of  bishops'  lands,  Nov.  16,  1646.  bishop.  Juxon  must  have  been  a  very 
larl.  Hist.  528.  A  committee  was  ap-  prudent  and  judicious  man,  though  not 
pointed,  Nov.  2,  1646,  to  consider  of  a  learned;  which  probably  was  all  tlie 
fitting  maintenance   to  be  allowed  the  better. 

bishops,  both  those  who  had  remained  t  Jan.    29,     1646.     Pari.    Hist.    43G. 

under  the  parliament,  and  those  who  had  AVhltelock  says,  "  Many  sober  men  and 

deserted  it.    Journals.    1  was  led  to  this  loversof  peace  were  earnest  to  have  com - 

passage  by  Mr.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  Com-  plied  with  what  the  king  proposed;  but 

monwealth,  ii.  250.     Whether  anything  the  mi\]or  part  of  the  house  was  contrary, 

farther  was  done  I  have  not  observed,  and  the  new-elected  members  Joined  those 

Hut  there  is  an  order  in  the  Journals,  1st  who  were  averse  to  compliance."    P.207. 

Slay,  1647,  that,  whereas  divers  of  the  "  Clar.  Papers,  p.  275. 

late  tenants  of  Dr.  Juxon,  late  bishop  o '  *  Clar.  Papers,  p.  294,  297,  300.    She 

Umodti,  hare  refased  to  pay  the  rents  or  had  said  as  much  before  (King's  Cabbkit 
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asstuned  a  style  hardly  less  dictatorial  in  their  letteift, 
till  Charles  withdrew  the  proposal,  which  Munay  seems 
never  to  have  communicated/  It  was  indeed  the  evident 
effect  of  despair  and  a  natural  weariness  of  his  tliorny 
croAv-i,  He  now  began  to  express  serious  thoughts  of 
making  his  escape,"  and  seems  even  to  hint  more  than 
once  at  a  resignation  of  his  government  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  But  Henrietta  forbade  him  to  think  of  an 
escape,  and  alludes  to  the  other  with  contempt  and 
Bad  conduct  indignation.*"  With  this  selfish  and  tya-annical 
of  the  queen,  woman,  that  life  of  exile  and  privacy  which 
religion  and  letters  would  have  rendered  tolerable  to  the 
king,  must  have  been  spent  in  hardly  less  bitterness  than 
on  a  dishonoured  throne.  She  had  displayed  in  France 
as  little  virtue  as  at  home :  the  small  resources,  which 
should  have  been  frugally  dispensed  to  those  who  had 
lost  all  for  the  royal  cause,  were  squandered  upon  her 
favourite  and  her  French  servants."  So  totally  had  she 
abandoned  all  regard  to  English  interests,  that  Hyde  and 
Capel,  when  retired  to  Jersey,  the  governor  of  which, 
sir  Edward  Carteret,  still  held  out  for  the  king,  dis- 


Opened,  p.  28);  so  that  this  was  not  a 
burst  of  passion.  "  Conservez-vous  la 
militia,"  she  says  in  one  place  (p.  271), 
"  et  n'abandonnez Jamais ;  ct  parceta  tout 
reviendra."  Charles,  however,  discluimcd 
all  idea  of  violating  bis  faith  In  case  of  a 
treaty  (p.  273) ;  but  observed  as  to  the 
militia,  with  some  truth,  that  "  the  re- 
taining of  It  is  not  of  so  much  conse* 
quence — I  am  far  from  saying  none — 
as  is  thought,  without  the  concurrence  of 
other  things;  because  the  militia  here  ii 
not,  at  in  France  and  other  countries,  a 
formed  powerful  strength ;  but  it  serves 
more  to  hold  off  ill  than  to  do  much 
good.  And  certainly  If  the  pulpits  teach 
nut  obedience  (which  will  never  be,  if 
presbyterlan  government  bu  absolutely 
■ettled),  the  crown  will  have  littla  com- 
fort of  the  militia."    P.  296. 

r  I'.  301.  *  P.  313. 

■  p.  246,  24T,  278,  314.  In  one  plooe 
k»  Mtys  that  be  will  go  to  France  to 
ihar  hit  refutation  to  tiie  <[u«tnt  p.  208. 
fU  wrote  in  great  distreu  of  mlcd  to 
Jermyti  and  Cotepepper,  ou  bet  threal- 
•■Icg  to  retire  from  *U  tnuinesi  into  a 
•tefy,  In  oonseqnence  of  hie  reftiul 
'  wltb  ber  wlohca:  p.  «ao    Sm 


also  Montrenil's  Memoir  in  Thui-loe's 
state  Papers,  i.  85,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  king  had  thoughts  of  malting  his 
escape  in  Jan.  1647. 

b  "  For  the  proposition  to  Bellievre 
(a  French  agent  at  Newcastle,  after 
Montreuil's  recall),  I  hate  It.  If  any 
such  thing  should  be  made  public,  yuu 
are  undone;  your  enemies  will  make  a 
malicious  use  of  it  Be  sure  you  nevei 
own  it  again  in  any  discourse,  otherwiso 
than  as  Intended  as  a  foil,  or  an  hyper- 
bole, or  any  other  ways,  except  in  sober 
earnest,"  ka.  p.  304.  The  queen  and  her 
connsellors,  however,  seem  afterwards  to 
have  retracted  In  some  measure  what 
they  had  said  about  his  escape ;  and  ad- 
vised that,  if  be  could  not  be  sullered  to 
go  Into  Scotland,  bo  would  try  Ireland  or 
Jersey;  p.  312. 

Her  dislike  to  the  king's  escape  showcl 
itaelf,  according  to  Clarendon,  vL  ]9'.>, 
even  at  a  time  when  It  appeared  the  onl} 
means  to  secure  liU  life,  during  his  cnn- 
flnement  In  the  IhIo  of  Wight  Some 
may  suspect  that  llcnriettu  hadconMlod 
herself  too  well  with  lord  Jermjii  to 
wish  for  her  husband's  mtura 

*  »',  ^I4. 
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ijovered  a  plan  formed  by  the  queen  and  Jermj-n  to  put 
that  island  into  the  hands  of  France.'*  They  were  ex 
ueedingly  perplexed  at  this  discovery,  conscious  of  the 
impossibility  of  defending  Jersey,  and  yet  determined 
not  to  let  it  be  torn  away  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  crown.  No  better  expedient  occurred  than,  as 
soon  as  the  project  should  be  ripe  for  execution,  to 
despatch  a  message  "  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  cr 
some  other  person  of  honour,"  asking  for  aid  to  presei-ve 
the  island.  This  was  of  course,  in  other  words,  to  sur- 
render it  into  the  power  of  the  parliament,  which  they 
would  not  name  even  to  themselves.  But  it  was  evi- 
dently more  consistent  with  their  loyalty  to  the  king 
iind  his  family  than  to  trust  the  good  faith  of  Mazarin. 
The  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  it. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  at  the  present  day,  that 
there  was  no  better  expedient  for  saving  the  king's  life, 
and  some  portion  of  the  royal  authority  for  his  de- 
scendants (a  frank  renunciation  of  episcopacy  perhaps 
only  excepted),  than  such  an  abdication,  the  time  for 
which  had  come  before  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
thQ  Scots.  His  own  party  had  been  weakened,  and  the 
number  of  his  well-wishei-s  diminished,  by  something 
more  than  the  events  of  war.  The  last  unfoitunate  year 
had,  in  two  memorable  instances,  revealed  fresh  proofs 
'if  that  culpable  impnidence,  speaking  mildly,  which 
ma^e  wise  and  honest  men  hopeless  of  any  permanent 
accommodation.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby  copies 
of  some  letters  to  the  queen,  chiefly  written  oiiettere°" 
about  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  i^''*'V'' 
strangely  preseived,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  instantly  published."     No  other  losses 

J  Clar.  Papers,  p.  279.  the  surmise.    His  own  friends  garbled 

*  Clarendon  and  Hume  inveigh  against  them,  however,  after  the   Restoration  : 

the  parliament  for  this  publication  ;  in  some  passages  are  omitted  in  the  edition 

which  they  are  of  course  followed  by  the  of  King  Charles's  AN'orks ;  sc  that  thoy 

whole  rabble  of  Charles's  admirers.    But  can  only  be  read  accurately  in  .he  original 

it. could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  publication,  called    the    King's   Caoinet 

such  material    papers    should    be   kept  Opened,  a  small  tract  in  quarto ;  or  in 

back :  nor  were  the  parliament  under  any  the  modem    compilations,   such   as   the 

.)bUgation  to  do  so.    The  former  writer  Parliamentary  History,  which  have  copied 

insinuates  that  they  were  garbled;  but  it    Ludlo*   says  he  has  been  informed 

'Tharles  himself  never  pretended  this  (see  that  some  of  the  letters  taken  at  Naseby 

Supplement  to  Evelyn's  Diary,  p.  101);  were  suppressed  by  those  intrusted  w^ib 

nor  does  there  seem  any  foundation  for  them,  who  sine*  the  king's  restor.-uior 
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of  that  fatal  day  were  more  injurious  to  his  cause.  Be- 
sides many  proofs  of  a  contemptible  subserviency  to  one 
justly  deemed  iri'econcilable  to  the  civil  and  religious 
interests  of  the  kingdom^  and  many  expressions  indicat- 
ing schemes  and  hopes  inconsistent  with  any  practicable 
peace,  and  especially  a  design  to  put  an  end  to  the  par- 
liament/ he  gave  her  power  to  treat  with  the  English 
catholics,  promising  to  take  away  all  penal  laws  against 
them  as  soon  as  God  should  enable  him  to  do  so,  in  con- 
sideration of  such  powerful  assistance  as  might  deserve 
so  great  a  favour,  and  enable  him  to  effect  it."^     Yet  it 


have  been  rewarded  for  it.  Memoirs,  i. 
156.  But  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
believe  this. 

There  is,  however,  an  aneodote  which 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  place-  a  Dr. 
Hickman,  afterwards  bishop  of  Derry, 
wrote  in  1690  the  following  letter  to 
Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  copy  of 
which,  in  Dr.  Birch's  handwriting,  may 
be  foimd  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
printed  by  him  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
'  Inquiry  into  the  Share  K.  Charles  I.  had 
in  Olamorgan's  Transactions,'  and  from 
thence  by  Harris  in  his  Life  of  Charles  I 
p.  144. 

'  My  Lord, 

"  Last  week  Mr.  Bennet  [a  bookseller] 
left  with  me  a  manuscript  of  letters  from 
king  CbarlGS  L  to  his  queen;  and  said 
it  was  your  lordship's  desire  and  Dr. 
Felling's  that  my  lord  Rochester  should 
read  them  over,  and  see  what  was  fit  to 
bo  left  out  In  the  Intended  edition  of 
them.  Accordingly,  my  lord  has  read 
them  over,  and  upon  the  whole  matter 
says  be  is  very  much  amazed  nt  the  dc- 
•igii  of  printing  them,  and  thinks  that 
the  king's  enemies  could  not  have  done 
him  a  greater  diKourtesy.  He  sliowed 
me  many  panages  which  detract  very 
much  from  the  reputattou  of  the  king's 
priKlcncc,  and  something  ttom  his  inte- 
KTiiy;  and  in  short  be  can  find  nothing 
tbrouf^ont  the  whole  collection  bat  what 
will  leieen  the  character  of  the  king  and 
offend  all  those  who  wUli  well  to  his 
tnemory.  He  thinks  it  very  unlit  to  ex- 
pnne  any  man's  conversation  and  faml- 
lliiilty  with  hia  wife,  but  espodally  that 
king's;  for  It  WM  apparently  his  blind 
tldA.  and  Ills  aoealea  gained  great  ad* 


vantage  by  showing  it  But  my  lord 
hopes  his  friends  will  spare  him  ;  and 
therefore  he  has  ordered  me  not  to  deliver 
the  book  to  the  bookseller,  but  put  it 
into  your  lordship's  hands;  and  when 
you  have  read  it,  he  knows  you  will  be 
of  his  opinion.  If  your  lordship  lias  not 
time  to  read  it  all,  my  lord  has  turned 
down  some  leaves  where  he  makes  his 
chief  objections.  If  your  lordship  sends 
any  servant  to  town,  1  beg  you  will  ordor 
him  to  call  here  for  the  book,  and  that 
you  would  take  care  about  it" 

Though  the  description  of  these  letters 
answers  perfectly  to  those  in  the  King's 
Cabinet  Opened,  which  certainly  "detract 
much  from  the  reputation  of  Charles's 
prudence,  and  something  from  his  inte- 
grity," it  is  impossible  that  Rochester 
and  the  others  could  1)e  ignorant  of  so 
well-known  a  publication ;  and  we  must 
consequently  infer  that  some  letters  in- 
jurious to  the  king's  character  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  caution  of  his  friends. 

I  The  king  hod  long  entertained  a 
notion.  In  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  attomey-gcncral  Herbert,  that  the 
act  against  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment without  Its  own  consent  was  void 
In  Itself.  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  86.  This 
high  monarchical  theory  of  the  nullity  of 
statutes  In  restraint  ofthc  prcrogatho  was 
never  thoroughly  eradicated  till  the  Re- 
volution, and  III  all  contentions  between 
the  crown  anil  iiarllament  destroyed  the 
confidence  wit  limit  which  no  aaximmo* 
datloii  could  ho  diimblc. 

«  "  There  Islttili'  or  no  appearance!  but 
that  this  summer  will  be  the  hottest  f»* 
war  of  any  that  hath  bmn  yet;  and  U> 
confldent  that.  In  inokiug  peace,  I  uhall 
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was  certain  that  no  pu'liament,  except  in  absolute  durcBS, 
would  consent  to  repeal  these  laws.  To  what  sort;  oi 
victory  therefore  did  he  look  ?  It  was  remembered  that, 
on  taking  the  sacrament  at  Oxford  some  time  before,  he 
had  solemnly  protested  that  he  would  maintain  the  pro- 
testant  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  without  any 
connivance  at  popery.  What  tnist  could  be  reposed  in 
a  prince  capable  of  forfeiting  so  solemn  a  pledge  ?  Were 
it  even  supposed  that  he  intended  to  break  his  word  with 
the  catholics,  after  obtaining  such  aid  as  they  could 
render  him,  would  his  insincerity  be  less  flagrant  ?  •• 

These  suspicions  were  much  aggravated  by  a  second 
discovery  that  took  place  soon  afterwards,  of  a  Djg^o^j—  ^j 
secret  treaty  between  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  Glamorgan's 
and  the  confederate  Irish  catholics,  not  merely  ^^'^' 
promising  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  their  religion  in  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland. 


t'ver  show  my  constancy  in  adhering  to 
bishops  and  all  our  friends,  not  forgetting 
to  put  a  short  period  to  this  perpetual 
parliament."  King's  Cabinet  Opened,  p.  7. 
"  It  being  presumyitiim,  and  no  piety,  so 
to  trust  to  a  good  cause  as  not  to  use 
«11  lawful  means  to  maintain  it,  I  have 
thought  of  one  means  more  to  furnish 
thee  with  for  my  assistance  than  hitherto 
thou  hast  had:  it  is,  that  I  give  thee 
power  to  promise  in  my  name,  to  whom 
thou  thiukest  most  fit,  thai  I  will  take 
away  all  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  catholics  in  England  as  soon  as 
God  shall  enable  me  to  do  it ,  so  as  by 
tlieir  means,  or  in  their  favoujB,  I  may 
have  so  powerful  assistanco  aj>  may  de- 
serve so  great  a  favour  and  enable  me  to 
do  it  But  if  thou  ask  what  1  call  that 
assistance,  I  answer  that,  when  thou 
knowest  what  may  be  done  for  it,  it  will 
be  easily  seen  if  it  deserve  to  bd  so  es- 
teemed. I  need  not  tell  thee  what  secrecy 
this  business  requires ;  yet  this  1  wiU  say, 
that  this  is  the  greatest  point  of  confldence 
I  can  express  to  thee ;  for  it  is  no  thanks 
to  me  to  trust  thee  in  anything  else  but 
in  this,  which  is  the  only  point  of  differ- 
••nce  in  opinion  betwixt  us:  and  yet  I 
know  thou  wilt  make  as  good  a  bargain 
for  me,  even  in  this,  as  if  thou  wert  a 
protestont"  Id.  ibid.  "  As  to  my  calling 
those  at  London  a  parliament,  I  shall 
refer  thee  to  Digby  for  particular  satis- 


faction; this  in  general— if  there  had 
been  but  two,  besides  myself,  of  my 
opinion,  I  bad  not  done  it ;  and  the  argu- 
ment that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that 
the  calling  did  no  ways  acknowledge 
them  to  be  a  parliament,  upon  which 
condition  and  construction  I  did  it,  and 
no  otherwise,  and  accordingly  it  is  regis- 
tered in  the  council-books,  with  the  coun- 
cil's nnanimous  approbation."  Id.  p.  4. 
The  one  councillor  who  concurred  with 
the  king  was  secretary  Nicholas.  Supple- 
ment to  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  p.  90. 

b  The  queen  evidently  suspected  that 
he  might  be  brought  to  abandon  the 
catholics.  King's  Cabinet  Opened,  p.  30, 
31.  And,  If  fear  of  her  did  not  prevent 
him,  I  make  no  question  that  be  would 
have  done  so,  could  he  but  have  carried 
his  other  points. 

i  ParL  Hist  428;  Somers  Tracts,  v. 
542.  It  appears  by  several  letters  of  the 
king,  published  among  those  taken  at 
Naseby,  that  Ormond  had  power  to  pro- 
mise the  Irish  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
and  the  use  of  private  chapels,  as  well  as 
a  suspension  of  Poyning's  law.  King's 
Cabinet  Opened,  p.  16,  19;  Rushw.  Abr. 
V.  589.  Glamorgan's  treaty  granted  them 
all  the  churches,  with  the  revenues  there- 
of, of  VFhich  they  had  at  any  time  since 
October,  1641.  been  la  possession;  thai 
is,  the  re-establishment  of  their  religion . 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  furnish 
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The  marquis  of  Ormond,  as  well  as  lord  Digby,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Dublin,  loudly  exclaimed  against 
Glamorgan's  presumption  in  concluding  such  a  treaty, 
and  committed  him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  produced  two  commissions  from  the  king,  secretly 
gi-anted  without  any  seal  or  the  knowledge  of  any 
minister,  containing  the  fullest  powers  to  treat  with  the 
Irish,  and  promising  to  fulfil  any  conditions  into  which 
he  should  enter.  The  king,  informed  of  this,  disavowed 
Glamorgan ;  and  asserted  in  a  letter  to  the  parliament 
that  he  had  merely  a  commission  to  raise  men  for  his 
service,  but  no  power  to  treat  of  anything  else,  without 
the  privity  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  much  less  to  capitulate 
anything  concerning  religion  or  any  property  belonging 
either  to  church  or  laity.''  Glamorgan,  however,  was 
soon  released,  and  lost  no  portion  of  the  king's  or  his 
family's  favour. 

This  transaction  has  been  the  subject  of  much  his- 


a  very  large  anny  to  the  king  in  Eng- 
land. 

k  Rushw.  Abr.  v.  582,  694.  This,  as 
well  as  some  letters  taken  on  lord  DIgby's 
rout  at  Sherborne  about  the  same  time, 
mode  a  prodigiotis  impression.  "  Many 
good  men  were  sorry  that  the  king's 
actioDS  agreed  no  better  with  his  words ; 
that  he  openly  protested  before  God  wltli 
horrid  imprecations  that  he  endeavoured 
nothing  so  much  as  the  preservation  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  rooting  out 
of  popery;  yet  in  the  mean  time,  under- 
hand, be  promised  to  the  Irish  rebels  an 
abrogation  of  the  laws  against  them, 
which  was  contrary  to  hit  lato  expressed 
promises  in  these  words,  '  I  will  never 
abrogate  the  laws  against  the  paplsU.' 
And  again  bo  said,  *  1  abhor  to  think  of 
bringing  foreign  soldiers  into  the  king- 
dom,' and  yet  be  lollcited  the  duko  uf 
Ix>rrain,  the  French,  the  Danes,  and  the 
rery  Irish,  for  assistance."  May's  Brc- 
Tlat«  of  Hist  of  Parliament  In  Maaeres's 
Tracts,  1.  ei.  Cbarlaa  had  certainly 
•Mver  scmplad  (I  do  not  lay  that  he 
naght  to  hare  4one  lo)  to  make  opplica> 
il'in  ill  every  quarter  for  asaiatanco ;  and 
Imf^tu  In  164  2  with  sending  a  ooL  Cochran 
i.fi  a  seeri't  mission  to  I^enroark,  in  the 
hop<'  of  obtaining  «  mibsidlary  force  IVdm 
<4Mt  kinffdom.     There  w«s  al  leoMt  no 


danger  to  the  national  independence  from 
such  allies.  "  We  fear  this  shall  undo 
the  king  for  ever,  that  no  repentance 
shall  ever  obtain  a  pardon  of  this  act,  if 
itbe  true,  from  his  parliaments."  BalUie. 
ii.  1H6.  Jan.  20,  1646.  The  king's  dis- 
avowal hod  some  effect;  it  seems  as  if 
even  those  who  were  prejudiced  against 
him  could  hardly  believe  him  guilty  of 
such  an  apostasy  as  it  appeared  in  their 
eyes.  P.  176.  And,  in  fact,  though  the 
catholics  had  demanded  nothing  unrea- 
sonable either  in  its  own  nature  or  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  wherein 
they  stood,  it  threw  a  grcjt  suspicion  on 
tlie  king's  attachment  to  his  own  faith, 
when  be  was  seen  to  abandon  altogether, 
as  it  seemed,  the  protestant  cause  in 
Ireland,  while  ho  was  struggling  so  tena* 
ciously  for  a  particular  form  of  it  in 
Itritain.  Nor  was  his  negotiation  less 
iiiipolltic  than  dishonourable.  Without 
depreciating  a  very  bravo  and  iijured 
people,  it  maybe  said  witli  certainty  that 
an  Irish  army  could  not  have  had  thn 
remotest  chance  of  success  against  Kuirfax 
and  Cromwell ;  the  courage  being  equal 
on  our  side,  the  skill  and  discipline  in- 
comparably superior.  And  it  was  evident 
that  Charles  could  never  reign  in  f  '■^ 
land  but  on  a  prot«stant  inlerest 
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torical  controversy.  The  enemies  of  Charles,  both  in  his 
o\*'n  and  later  ages,  have  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  hi.-" 
indifiference  at  least  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  hit- 
readiness  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Irish  rebels  on  any 
conditions.  His  advocates  for  a  long  time  denied  the 
authenticity  of  Glamorgan's  commissions.  But  Dr.  Birch 
demonstrated  that  they  were  genuine  ;  and,  if  his  dis- 
sertation could  have  left  any  doubt,  later  evidence  might 
be  adduced  in  confirmation.'     Hume,   in  a  very  artful 


I  Birch's  Inquiry  into  the  Share  which 
King  Charles  L  had  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  1747.  Four 
lettfrrs  of  Charles  to  Glamorgan,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Sloane  MSB.  4161), 
ill  Birch's  handwriting,  but  of  which  he 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  that  publi- 
cation, decisively  show  the  king's  dupli- 
city. In  the  first,  which  was  meant  to 
be  seen  by  Digby,  dated  Feb.  3,  1646,  he 
blames  him  for  having  been  drawn  to 
consent  to  conditions  much  beyond  his 
instructions. — "  If  you  had  advised  with 
my  lord-lieutenant,  as  you  promised  me, 
all  this  had  been  helped;"  and  tells  him 
he  had  commanded  as  much  favour  to  be 
■hown  him  as  might  possibly  stand  with 
his  service  and  safety.  On  Feb.  28  he 
writes,  by  a  private  hand,  sir  John 
Winter,  that  he  is  every  day  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  tnist  that  he  had 
of  him.  In  a  third  letter,  dated  April  5, 
he  says,  in  a  cipher,  to  which  the  key  is 
piven, "  you  cannot  be  but  confident  of 
my  making  good  all  instructions  and  pro- 
mises to  you  and  nuncio."  The  fourth 
letter  is  dated  April  6,  and  is  in  these 
words :— "  Herbert,  as  I  doubt  not  but 
you  have  too  much  courage  to  be  dis- 
mayed or  discouraged  at  the  usage  like 
you  have  had,  so  I  assure  you  that  my 
estimation  of  you  is  nothing  diminished 
by  it,  but  rather  begets  in  me  a  desire  of 
revenge  and  reparation  to  us  both  (for 
in  this  I  hold  myself  equally  interested 
with  you),  whereupon,  not  doubting  of 
your  accustomed  care  and  industry  in 
my  service,  I  assure  you  of  the  continu- 
ance of  my  favour  and  protection  to  yon, 
And  that  in  deeds  more  than  in  words  I 
shall  show  myself  to  be  your  most 
.-issured  constant  friend.    C.  R." 

These  letters  have  lately  been  repub- 
lished by  Dr.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Eag.  x. 
VOL.  IT. 


note  B,  from  Warner's  Hist,  of  the  Civil 
War  in  Ireland.  The  cipher  may  be 
found  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  under 
the  article  Ba.les.  Dr.  L.  endeavours  to 
prove  that  Glamorgan  acted  all  along 
with  Ormond's  privity :  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  expression  in  the  Iring's 
last  letter  about  revenge  and  reparation, 
which  Dr.  L.  does  not  advert  to,  has  a 
very  odd  appearance. 

The  controversy  is,  I  suppose,  com- 
pletely at  an  end ;  so  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  a  letter  from  Gla* 
morgan,  then  marquis  of  Worcester,  to 
Clarendon,  after  the  Restoration,  which 
haa  every  internal  mark  of  credibility, 
and  displays  the  king's  unfairness.  Clar. 
State  Pap.  ii.  201 ;  and  Lingard,  ubi 
supra.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  trans- 
action is  never  mentioned  in  the  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  noble  author  was, 
however,  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of 
Glamorgan's  commission,  as  appears  by 
a  letter  to  secretary  Nicholas : — "  I  must 
tell  you,  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  In 
that  business  of  Ireland,  mxe  those 
strange  powers  and  instructions  given  to 
your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear 
to  be  so  inexcusable  to  justice,  piety,  and 
prudence.  And  I  fear  there  is  very  much 
In  that  transaction  of  Ireland,  both  before 
and  since,  that  you  and  I  were  never 
thought  wise  enough  to  be  advised  witli 
in.  Oh !  Mr.  Secretary,  those  stratagems 
have  given  me  more  sad  hours  than  alt 
the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  be- 
fallen the  king,  and  look  like  the  effect? 
of  God's  anger  towards  us."  Id.  p.  237. 
See  alse  a  note  of  Mr.  Laing,  Hist  of 
Scotland,  iii.  557,  for  another  letter  of 
the  king  to  Glamoi^n,  from  Newcastle, 
in  July,  1646,  uot  less  explicit  than  tiit 
foregoing. 
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end  veiy  unfair  statement,  admitting  the  authenticity  oi 
these  instmments,  endeavours  to  show  that  they  were 
never  intended  to  give  Glamorgan  any  power  to  treat 
without  Ormond's  approbation.  But  they  are  worded  in 
the  most  unconditional  manner,  without  any  reference  to 
Ormond.  No  common  reader  can  think  them  consistent 
with  the  king's  story.  I  do  not,  however,  impute  to 
him  any  intention  of  ratifying  the  terms  of  Glamorgan's 
treaty.  His  want  of  faith  was  not  to  the  protestant,  but 
to  the  catholic.  Upon  weighing  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, it  appears  to  me  that  he  purposely  gave  Glamorgan, 
a  sanguine  and  injudicious  man,  whom  he  could  easily 
disown,  so  ample  a  commission  as  might  remove  the  dis- 
trust that  the  Irish  were  likely  to  entertain  of  a  negotia- 
tion wherein  Ormond  should  be  concerned  ;  while,  by  a 
certain  latitude  in  the  style  of  the  instrument,  and  by 
his  own  letters  to  the  lord-lieutenant  about  Glamorgan's 
Errand,  he  left  it  open  to  assert,  in  case  of  necessity,  that 
it  was  never  intended  to  exclude  the  former's  privity  and 
sanction.  Charles  had  unhappily  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  perverting  his  natural  acnteness  to  the  mean  subter- 
fuges of  equivocal  language. 

By  these  discoveries  of  the  king's  insincerity,  and  by 

what  seemed  his  infatuated  obstinacy  in  refusing  terms 

of  accommodation,  both  nations  became  more  and  more 

alienated  from  him;    the   one  hardly  restrained  frons 

casting  him  off,  the  other  ready  to  leave  him  to 

delivered    his  fate."     This  ill  opinion  of  the  king  forms 

np  ^  oie  one  apology  for  that  action  which  has  exposed 

the  Scots  nation  to  so  much  reproach — their 

delivery  of  his  person  to  the  English  parliament.  Perhaps, 

*"  Burnet's  Mem.  of  Dukes  of  Hamll-  sbsolntely,  for  all  time  to  come,  in  the 

ton,  284.     BaiUic's  letters,  throughout  power  of  the  parliament  alone,"  kc  200. 

1646,  indicate  his  apprehension  of  the  On  the  king's  refbRal  of  the  propositions 

prevalent  spirit,  which   he  dreaded  as  sent  to  Newcastle,  the  Scots  took  great 

implacable,  not  only  Ui  monarchy,  but  to  pains  to  prevent  a  vote  against  him :  236. 

pTfslqrtery  and  the  Scots  nation.     "  The  Tb«re  was  still,  however,  danger  of  this : 

leaders  of  the  people  seem  Inclined  to  386,  Oct  13,  and  p.  343.     His  Intrigues 

have  noibadow  of  a  king,  to  have  liberty  with  both  parties,  the  prcsbyterlana  and 

for  an  rcligionf,  a  lame  Krastian  pretby-  independents,  were  now  known ;  and  all 

toiy,  to  be  M  li^wlotts  to  us  as  to  chaie  sides  seem  to  have  been  ripe  for  deposing 


with  the  sword."— 148,  March  him:  24S.    These  letters  are  a  curioim 

91,  1646.    "  Tb«  common  word  is,  that  contrast  to  the  Idle  fancies  of  a  sp<^ly 

iliey  will  bave  the  king  prisoner.     Foe-  and  triumphant  restoration,  whirli  (Hv 

»lbly  tbey  may  grant  to  the  prince  to  be  rcndon  himself,  as  well  as  other*  uf  lem 

•  duk*  of  Venice.    The  militia  Duit  be  Judgment,  seem  to  have  entertalncO. 
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it  we  place  ourselves  in  their  situation,  it  will  not  appear 
deserving  of  quite  such,  indignant  censure.  It  would  have 
shown  more  generosity  to  have  ofiered  the  king  an  alter- 
native of  retiring  to  Holland ;  and,  from  what  we  now 
know,  he  probably  would  not  have  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  consequence  might  have  been  his 
solemn  deposition  from  the  English  throne ;  and,  how- 
ever we  may  think  such  banishment  more  honourable 
than  the  acceptance  of  degrading  conditions,  the  Scots, 
we  should  remember,  saw  nothing  in  the  king's  taking 
the  covenant,  and  sweeping  away  prelatic  superstitions, 
but  the  bounden  duty  of  a  Christian  sovereign,  which 
only  the  most  perverse  self-will  induced  him  to  set  at 
nought."  They  had  a  right  also  to  consider  the  interests 
of  his  family,  which  the  threatened  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  England  would  defeat.  To  carry  him  back 
with  their  army  into  Scotland,  besides  being  equally 
ruinous  to  the  English  monarchy,  would  have  exposed 
their  nation  to  the  most  serious  dangers.  To  undertake 
his  defence  by  arms  against  England,  as  the  ardent  royal- 
ists desiied,  and  doubtless  the  determined  republicans  no 
less,  would  have  been,  as  was  proved  afterwards,  a  mad 
^nd  culpable  renewal  of  the  miseiies  of  both  kingdoms." 


"  "  Though  he  should  swear  it,"  says  engaged  to  the  Scots  that  the  army  should 

Baillie,  "  no  man  will  believe  that  he  be  disbanded,  and  the  king  b'-ought  up  to 

sticks   upon   episcopacy  for   any  con-  London  with  honour  and  safety.  Memoirs 

science."  ii.  205.   And  again:  "It  is  pity  of  sir  J.  Berkley,  in  Maseres's  Tracts,  i. 

that  base  hyj)ocrisy,  when  it  is  pellucid,  358.  Baillie,  ii.  257.    This  affords  no  bad 

shall  still  be  entertained.     No  oaths  did  justification  of  the  Scots  for  delivering 

ever  persuade  me  that  episcopacy  was  him  up. 

ever  adhered  to  on  any  conscience."  224.  "  It  is  very  like,"  says  Baillie,  "  if  he 
Vhia  looks  at  first  like  mere  bigotry,  had  done  any  duty,  though  he  had  never 
But,  when  we  remember  that  Charles  taken  the  covenant,  but  permitted  it  to 
had  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  have  been  put  in  an  act  of  parliament 
and  was  ready  to  abolish  protestantism  in  both  kingdoms,  and  given  so  satis- 
in  Ireland,  Baillie's  prejudices  will  appear  factory  an  answer  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
less  unreasonable.  The  king's  private  positions,  as  easily  he  might,  and  some- 
letters  in  the  Clarendon  Papers  have  times  I  know  he  was  willing,  certainly 
convinced  me  of  his  conscientiousness  Scotland  had  been  for  him  as  one  man  ; 
about  church  government;  but  of  this  and  tlie  body  of  England,  upon  many 
his  contemporaries  could  not  be  aware.  grounds,  was  upon  a  disposition  to  have 

"  Hollis   maintains    that    the    violent  so  cordially  embraced  him,  that  no  man, 

■party  were  very  desirous  that  the  Scots  for  his  life,  durst  have  muttered  against 

should  carry  the  king  with  them,  and  his  present  restitution.     But  remaining 

that  nothing  could  have  been  more  in-  what  he  was  in  all  his  maxims,  a  fuU 

Jurious  to  his  interests.    If  we  may  be-  Canterburian,  both  in  matters  of  religion 

lieve  Berkley,  who  is  much  confirmed  by  and  state,  be  still  inclined  to  a  new  war ; 

BoilHe,  the  presbyterians  had  secretiy  ajod  fcr  that  end  resolved  to  go  to  Sco* 
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He  had  voluntarily  come  to  their  camp ;  no  faith  was 
pledged  to  him ;  their  very  right  to  retain  his  person, 
though  they  had  argued  for  it  with  the  English  parlia- 
■nent,  seemed  open  to  much  doubt.  The  circumstance, 
(mqiiescionably,  which  has  always  given  a  character  of 
apparent  baseness  to  this  transaction,  is  the  payment  of 
400,OOOL  made  to  them  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
it  has  passed  for  the  price  of  the  king's  person.  This 
sum  was  part  of  a  larger  demand  on  the  score  of  arrears 
of  pay,  and  had  been  agreed  upon  long  before  we  have 
any  proof  or  reasonable  suspicion  of  a  stipulation  tc 
deliver  up  the  king.*"  That  the  parliament  would  never 
have  actually  paid  it  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with 
this  requisition,  there  can  be,  I  presume,  no  kind  of 
doubt ;  and  of  this  the  Scots  must  have  been  fully  aware. 
But  whether  there  were  any  such  secret  bargain  as  had 
been  supposed,  or  whether  they  would  have  delivered 
him  up  if  there  had  been  no  pecuniary  expectation  in 
the  case,  is  what  I  cannot  perceive  sufficient  grounds  to 
pronounce  with  confidence,  though  I  am  much  inclined 
to  believe  the  affinnative  of  the  latter  question.  And  it 
is  deserving  of  particular  obsei"vation  that  the  party  in 
the  house  of  commons  which  sought  most  earnestly  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  canied  all 
the  votes  for  payment  of  money  to  the  Scots,  was  that 
which  had  no  further  aim  than  an  accommodation  with 
him,  and  a  settlement  of  the  government  on  the  basis  oi 
its  fundamental  laws,  though  doubtless  on  teiins  verj- 
derogatory  to  his  prerogative  ;  while  those  who  opposed 
each  part  of  the  negotiation  were  the  zealous  enemies  of 
the  king,  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Journals  bear  witness  to  this.*' 

land.    Some  great  men  there  preaaed  the  of  400,000*.  to  tiie  Scotji  are  on  Aug.  21, 

rqalty  of  Scotland's  protecting  of  blm  27,  and  Sept  1 ;  UiuurIi  It  woa  not  fUlly 

'in  any  term*.     Thit  untlmeoui  exoeis  afcreed  between  Uk;  two  nations  till  Dec  8. 

of  friradahip  haa  ruined  that  unhappy  'Whitoli)clc,2'20,'2'i0,   nut>Vhitelock  dab's 

prince;  fur  the  twttcr  party  finding  the  the  oommcnromcnt  of  the  underHtondinR 

fX>ncIuslon  of  the  king's  coming  to  Soot-  as  to  thn  delivery  of  the  king  obo\it  Dec. 

land,  and  thereby  their  own  preacnt  ruin,  34  (p.  231).     See  Commons'  JoumaU; 

and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  cause,  the  Baillln,  11.  240,  2S3;  Burnet's  Memoirs  of 

nuking  the  malignant* matters  of  ehuroh  Hamilton,  293,  Ike;  Ijalng,  ill.  302;  and 

■ad  state,  the  drawing  the  whole  force  of  Mr.  Oodwln's  History  of  the  Common- 

KagiandtipoaSootlaad  for  their  peijurioua  wealth,  11.  2SB,  a  work  In  which  great  al> 

Wolattoa  of  their  oorenant,  they  resolved  tentlon  haH  been  paid  to  the  order  of  time. 

•••HiiMMM  toeroM  tbatdeelgn."  P.  213.  1  Jo<imnlH,    Auk.  nnd  .Sept.;  nod»-ii)i 

*  The  wain  tor  parment  of  the  sum  ulil  nupra ;  lUillle,  IL  pn«mm. 
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Whatever  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
king's  accepting  th3  propositions  of  Newcastle,   Growth  of 
his  chance  of  restoration  upon  any  terms  was   the  inde- 
aow  in  all  appearance  very  slender.     He  had  ^3  repub- 
to  encounter  enemies  more  dangerous  and  im-  ^*=*^ 
placable  than  the  presbyterians.     That  faction,  which 
from  small  and  insensible  beginnings  had  acquiied  con- 
tinued strength,  through  ambition  in  a  few,  through  fana^ 
ticism  in  many.  throiig;1i  a  dt-spair  in  some  of  renoi^fnlin^y 
t^he  pretgnsioTiR  of  royalty  with  those  of  ihp.  pfloplft,  was 
now  rapidly  ascending  to  superiority.  Though  still  weak 
in  the  house  of  commons,  it  had  spread  prodigiously  in  the 
army,  especially  since  its  new-modelling  at  the  time  of 
the  self-denying  ordinance.'  The  presbyterians  saw  with 
dismay  the  growth  of  their  own  and  the  constitution's 
enemies.     But  the  royalists,  who  had  less  to  fear  from 
confusion  than  from  any  settlement  that  the  commons 
would  be  brought  to  make,  rejoiced  in  the  increasing 
disunion,  and  fondly  believed,  like  their  master,  that  one 
or  other  party  must  seek  assistance  at  their  hands.' 

The   independent  party  comprehended,   besides   the 
members   of  that  religious   denomination,'  a  countless 

'  Baillie,  who,  in  Jan.  1644,  speaks  of  cret  correspondence  with  Oxford,  throng  ' 

the  independents  as  rather  troublesome  the  medium  of  lord  Saville,  in  the  spring 

than  formidable,  and  even  says,    "No  of  1645,  if  we  believe  Hollis,  who  assertu 

man,  I  know,  in  either  of  the  houses  of  that  he  had   seen  their  letters,  asking 

liny  note,  is  for  them  "  (437) ;  and  that  offices  for  themselves.    Mem.  of  Hollis, 

'  lord    Say's   power  and   reputation  is  sect.  43.    Baillie  refers  this  to  an  earlier 

none  at  all ;"  admits,  in  a  few  months,  the  period,  the  beginning  of  1644   (i.  427); 

alarming  increase  of  independency  and  and  1  conceive  that  Hollis  has  been  in- 

sectarianism  in  the  earl  of  Manchester's  correct  as  to  the  date.    The  king,  how 

army ;  more  than  two  parts  in  three  of  ever,  was  certainly  playing  a  game  with 

the  officers  and  soldiers  being  with  them,  them  in  the  beginning  of  1646,  as  well  as 

and  those   the  most  resolute  and  con-  with  the  presbyterians,  so  as  to  give  both 

fident;  though  they  had  no  considerable  parties    an  opinion  of   his  insincerity 

tbrce  either  in  Essex's  or  Waller's  army.  Clarendon   State    Papers,   214;   and  see 

nor  in  the  assembly  of  divines  or  the  par-  two  remarkable  letters  written  by  his 

liament  (ii.  5, 19,  20).    Th'°  ""1t  """"g  order  to  sir  Henry  Vane,  226,  urging  a 

'n  ft  tTPi*^  ricgron  t/^  »ha  ;r,fl,.of||.p  ),|  <tjp|  unlou,  lu  Order  to  overthrow  the  pres- 

X^r^nd.    of  nrnmwpii   ^^.r■,   m^)p^>,„,;,,,-  bytcriau  government 
"The  man,"  he  says,  "  is  a  very  wise  and        '  The  principles  of  the   independents 

active  head,  universally  well    beloved,  are  set  forth  candidly,  and  even  favonr- 

ts  religious  and  stoiit;  being  a  known  ably,  by   Collier,  829;   as  well   m  by 

Independent,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  Neal,  ii.  98.     For    those   who   are   no\ 

who  love  new  ways  put  themselves  imder  much  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  dis- 

')is  command  "  (60).  tinctions,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 

*  The  independent  party,   or  at  least  the  two  essential  characteristics  of  this 

Bonie  of  its  mo=i  eminent  members,  as  sect,  by  which  they  differed  from  the 

lord  >Niv  niid  Mr  '».  John,  were  in  a  se-  presbyterians.     The   first   was.  that    all 
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brood  of  fanatical  sectaries,  nuised  in  the  lap  of  presby- 
terianism,  and  fed  with  the  stimulating  aliment 
tJ'tt'epres-  she  famished,  till  their  intoxicated  fancies 
byteriango-  could  neither  be  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  her  creed  nor  those  of  her  discipline."  The 
presbyterian  zealots  were  systematically  intolerant. 
A  common  cause  made  toleration  the  doctrine  of  the 
sectaries.  About  the  beginning  of  the  war 
ra  on.  .^  -^^  been  deemed  expedient  to  call  together 
an  assembly  of  divines,  nominated  by  the  parliament, 
and  consisting  not  only  of  clergymen,  but,  according 
to  the  presbyterian  usage,  of  lay  members,  peers  as 
well  as  commoners,  by  whose  advice  a  general  reform- 
ation of  the  church  was  to  be  planned."  These  were 
chiefly  presbyterian,  though  a  small  minority  of  inde- 
pendents, and  a  few  moderate  episcopalians,  headed  by 
Selden,''  gave  them  much  trouble.  The  general  imposi- 
tion of  the  covenant,  and  the  substitution  of  the  (^ec- 
toiy  for  the  common  prayer  (which  was  forbidden  to  be 
used  even  in  any  private  family,  by  an  ordinance  of 
August,  1654),  seemed  to  assure  the  triumph  of  presby- 
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i  churches  or  separate  yoagregatlons  were 
ahs^liit^'lv  indfjpendent  of  each  other  aa 
to  lurJH^lictlon  or  discipline ;  whence  they 
rejected  all  synods  and  representative  as- 
semblies as  possessing  authority ;  though 
they  generally  admitted,  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  the  alliance  of  churches  for  mu- 
tual counsel  and  support.  Thuir  second 
i  characteristic  was  the  (genial  of  spiritual 
Dowers  communicated  in  ordination  by 
mx)!)fjllcal  succegglon;  deeming  the  call 
of  a  congregation  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry.  See  Onne's 
Life  of  Owen  for  a  clear  view  and  able 
defence  of  the  principles  maintained  by 
this  party,  I  must  add  that  Ncal  sccmi 
to  have  proved  that  Uio  independents,  as 
a  body,  were  not  •ystcmatlcuUy  adverse 
to  monarchy. 

■*  Edwarda's  Gangnena,  a  noted  book 
in  that  age,  enumerates  one  hundred  and 
Miventy-*lx  heresies,  which  however  are 
reduced  by  him  to  sixteen  beads;  and 
tticM  seem  capable  of  further  consolida- 
tion. Neal,  'it9.  The  house  ordered  a 
feiMral  fast,  Feb.  1647,  to  Ixwcecb  Ood 
In  st'ip  the  grow  til  of  heresy  and  blas- 
piieniy.  WIiIU^I'miIc,  330  :  n  presbyterian 
trUlloii  to  alani)  the  nation. 


*  ParL  Hist  ii.  1479.  They  did  not 
meet  till  July  1 ,  1643 ;  Kush.  Abr.  v.  123 ; 
Neal,  42 ;  ColUer,  823.  Though  this  as- 
sembly showed  abundance  of  bigotry  and 
narrowness,  they  were  by  no  means  so 
contemptible  as  Clarendon  represents 
tliem,  11. 423 ;  and  perhaps  equal  in  learn- 
ing, good  sense,  and  other  merits,  to  any 
lower  house  of  convocation  that  ever 
made  a  figure  in  England. 

y  Whitelock.  71;  Neal,  103.  Scldcn 
who  owed  no  gratitude  to  the  episcopal 
church,  was  from  the  beginning  of  lu 
dangers  a  steady  and  active  friend,  dis- 
playing, whatever  may  have  been  said  of 
his  timidity,  full  as  much  courage  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a 
studious  man  advanced  in  years.  Balllle, 
In  1641,  calls  him  "  the  avowed  proctor  of 
the  bishops,"  i.  246  ;  and,  when  provoked 
bjr  bis  Erastlan  opposition  In  1646,  pre- 
sumes to  talk  of  his  "  Insolent  abstirdlt^," 
II.  96.  .Selden  sat  in  the  assembly  of 
divines  ;  and  by  bis  gnat  Icnowledge  of 
the  ancient  lunguages  and  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  at  well  as  by  his  sound  logic 
and  calm  clear  Juditment,  obtained  an 
undeniable  superiority,  which  he  took  p" 
pains  tu  conotsi 
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terianism,  which  became  complete,  in  point  of  law,  by  an 
ordinance  of  February  1646,  establishing  for  three  years 
the  Scots  model  of  classes,  synods,  and  general  assem- 
blies throughout  England.*  But  in  this  very  ordinance 
there  was  a  reservation  which  wounded  the  spiritual 
aiTogance  of  that  party.  Their  favourite  tenet  had 
always  been  the  independency  of  the  church.  They  had 
rejected,  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  the  catholics  tiiem- 
selvesf  the  royal  supremacy,  so  far  as  it  controlled  the 
3xercise  of  spiritual  discipline.  But  the  house  of  com- 
jaons  were  inclined  to  part  with  no  portion  of  that  pre- 
rogative which  they  had  wrested  from  the  crown.  Be- 
sides the  independents,  who  were  still  weak,  a  party 
called  Erastians,*  and  chiefly  composed  of  the  common 


*  Scobell;  Rush.  Abr.  v.  576;  Pari. 
Uist.  iii.  444;  Neal,  199.  The  latter 
says  this  did  not  pass  the  lords  till  Juae  6. 
But  this  is  not  so.  Whitelock  very  rightly 
opposed  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
common  prayer,  and  of  the  silencing  epis. 
oopal  ministers,  as  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  conscience  avowed  by 
the  parliament,  and  like  what  had  been 
complained  of  in  the  bishops :  226,  239, 
281.  But,  in  Sept.  1647,  it  was  voted 
that  the  indulgence  in  favour  of  tender 
consciences  should  not  extend  to  tolerate 
the  common  prayer.    Id.  274. 

"  The-  Erastians  were  luuued  from 
Erastus,  a  German  physician  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  denomination  is 
often  used  in  the  present  age  igiiorantly, 
and  therefore  indetinitely ;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  followers  was  this : — That,  in  a  com- 
monwealth where  the  magistrate  pro- 
fesses Christianity,  it  is  not  convenient 
that  offences  against  religion  and  morality 
should  be  punished  by  the  censures  of  the 
church,  especially  by  e.xcommuuication. 
Probably  he  may  have  gone  farther,  as 
Selden  seems  to  have  done  (Neal,  194), 
and  denied  the  right  of  exclusion  from 
church  communion,  even  without  refer- 
ence to  the  temporal  power;  but  the 
limited  proposition  was  of  course  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  practical  controversy. 
The  Helvetic  divines,  (iualter  and  Bui- 
linger,  strongly  concurred  in  this  with 
Kraiitus :  "  Conlendimus  disciplinara  esse 
deliere  in  ccclcsift,  sed  satis  ess*;,  si  ea 


administretur  a  magistratiL"  Erastus, 
de  Kxcommunicatione,  p.  350;  and  a 
still  stronger  passage  in  p.  379.  And  it 
is  said  that  archbishop  Wliitgift  caused 
Erastus's  book  to  be  printed  at  his  own 
expense.  See  one  of  Warburton's  notes 
on  Neal.  Calvin,  and  the  whole  of  his 
school,  held,  as  is  well  known,  a  very 
opposite  tenet.  See  Erasti  Theses  de 
Excommunicatione,  4to.  1579. 

The  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eng- 
land is  nearly  Erastian  in  theory,  and 
almost  wholly  so  in  practice.  Every  sen- 
tence of  the  spiritual  judge  is  liable  to 
be  reversed  by  a  civil  tribimal,  the  court 
of  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  su- 
premacy over  all  causes.  And,  practi- 
cally, what  is  called  church  discipline,  or 
the  censures  of  ecclesiastical  governors 
for  offences,  has  gone  so  much  into  dis- 
use, and  what  remains  is  so  contemptible, 
that  I  believe  no  one,  except  those  who 
derive  a  little  profit  from  it,  would  regret 
itfi  abolition. 

•'  The  most  part  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons," says  Baillie,  ii.  149,  "especially 
the  lawyers,  whereof  there  are  many,  and 
divers  of  them  very  able  men,  are  either 
h»lf  or  whole  Erastians,  believing  nc 
cnurch  govermneut  to  be  of  divine  right 
but  all  to  be  a  human  constitution,  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  the  magistrate." 
"  The  pope  and  king,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  196,  "  were  never  more  earnest 
for  the  headship  of  the  church  than  the 
plurality  of  this  parliament."  See  also 
p.  183;  and  Whitelock,  169. 
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lawyers,  under  the  guidance  of  Selden,  the  sworn  foe  of 
every  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  withstood  the  assembly's 
pretensions  with  success.  They  negatived  a  declaration 
of  the  divine  right  of  presbyterian  government.  They 
voted  a  petition  from  the  assembly,  complaining  of  a 
recent  ordinance  as  an  encroachment  on  spiritual  juris- 
diction, to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  presbyterian 
tribunals  were  made  subject  to  the  appellant  control  of 
parliament,  as  those  of  the  Anglican  church  had  been 
to  that  of  the  crown.  The  cases  wherein  spiritual  cen- 
sures could  be  pronounced,  or  the  sacrament  denied, 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  clergy,  were  defined  by  law.** 
Whether  from  dissatisfaction  on  this  accoimt,  or  some 
other  reason,  the  presbyterian  discipline  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect  except  to  a  certain  extent  in  London  and 
in  Lancashire.  But  the  beneficed  clergy  throughout 
England,  till  the  return  of  Charles  11. ,  were  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  of  that  denomination." 

This  party  was  still  so  far  predominant,  having  the 
strong  support  of  the  city  of  London  and  its  corpora- 
tion,'' with  almost  all  the  peers  who  remained  in  their 


b  ParL  Hist  459,  et  alibi;  Rushw. 
Abr,  V.  678.  et  alibi;  Whitelock,  165, 
169,  173,  176,  et  post;  Baillie's  Letters, 
passim  ;  Neal,  23,  &c  194,  et  post;  Col- 
lier, 841.  Tlie  assembly  attempted  to 
sustain  their  own  cause  by  counter  votes ; 
and,  the  minority  of  independents  and 
Erastlans  having  withdrawn,  it  was  car- 
ried, with  the  single  dissent  of  Lightfoot, 
that  Christ  had  established  a  government 
In  his  church  independent  of  the  civil 
magistrate.    Neal,  223. 

'  Neal,  228.  Warburton  says,  in  his 
note  on  this  passage,  that  "  jhe  jucflto- 
t^rff"  wm  til  fl"  ■•"/>"''  ■>""/  jy-rj^f  t^f 

^tah|l«hi«l  r>.ll(f<nii  riiirlnjf  fhn  lima  „f 
^^  f^mngwpitl 111 ■"  Hut,  BK  coercive 
ditdpllne  and  synodical  government  are 
no  small  Inbnts  and  purposes  of  th«t 
religion,  this  assertion  requires  to  be 
aodifled,  m  It  bos  been  In  my  test 
Beildea  which  there  were  many  minliten 
of  the  indepeii4Mit  seetin  benefices,  some 
of  whom  probably  bad  never  received 
Mdinstion.  "Both  baptlsu  and  inde* 
pandenis,"  tays  a  rery  well-informed 
writer  of  tht  Utfr  denomination  "  were 
\ntiMi  practice  of  »f<.c'iMif  0<r  iivttiw. 


that  is,  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
They  did  not,  however,  view  themselves 
as  parish  ministers  and  bound  to  ad- 
minister all  the  ordinances  of  religion  to 
the  parish  population.  They  occupied 
the  parochial  editiccs  and  received  a 
portion  of  the  tithes  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  but  in  all  oilier  respects  acted  ac- 
cording to  their  own  principles."  Orme's 
Life  of  Owen,  136.  This  he  thinks 
would  have  produced  very  serious  evils 
if  not  happily  checked  by  the  Uestorn- 
tlon.  "  During  tlio  commonwealth,"  he 
observes  afterwards,  245,  "  no  system  ol 
rlnircli  government  cnti  be  considered  aa 
having  been  properly  or  fully  establislied. 
Tlie  preHbytcrlanf,  If  any,  eijoyed  this 
distinction." 

<i  The  city  begun  to  petition  for  tli« 
establishment  of  presbytery,  and  against 
toleration  of  sectaries,  early  in  1646; 
and  not  long  after  came  to  assume  what 
seemed  to  the  commons  too  dictatorial  a 
tone.  This  gave  much  offence,  and  con- 
tributed to  drive  some  members  Into  tbe 
opposite  faction.  Neal,  103,  22],  311  i 
Wbltelock,  307,  340, 
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house,  that  the  independents  and  other  sectaries  neither 
opposed  this  ordinance  for  its  temporary  establishment, 
nor  sought  anything  farther  than  a  tolei-ation  for  their 
own  worship.  The  question,  as  Neal  well  observes,  was 
not  between  presbytery  and  independency,  but  between 
presbytery  with  a  toleration  and  without  one.'  Not 
merely  from  their  own  exclusive  bigotry,  but  from  a 


•  VoL  ii.  268.  See  also  207  aud  other 
places.  This  is  a  remark  that  requires 
attention;  many  are  apt  to  misunder- 
stand the  question.  "  For  this  point 
(toleration)  both  they  and  we  contend," 
says  Baillie,  "  tanquam  pro  aris  et  focis," 
ii.  175.  "Not  only  they  praise  your 
magistrate"  (writing  to  a  Mr.  Spang  in 
Holland),  "  who  for  policy  gives  some 
secret  tolerance  to  divers  religions, 
wherein,  as  I  conceive,  your  divines  preach 
against  them  as  great  sinners,  but  avow 
that,  by  God's  command,  the  magistrate 
is  discharged  to  put  the  least  discourtesy 
on  any  man,  Jew,  Turk,  Papist,  Socinian, 
or  whatever,  for  his  religion:"  18.  See 
also  61,  and  many  other  passages.  "  The 
army "  (says  Hugh  I'eters,  iu  a  tract 
entitled  A  Word  for  the  Army,  and  Two 
Words  to  the  People,  1647)  "never 
hindered  the  state  from  a  state  religion, 
having  only  wished  to  enjoy  now  what 
the  puritans  begged  under  the  prelates ; 
when  we  desire  more,  blame  us,  and 
hhame  us."  In  anoUier,  entitled  Vox 
Militaris,  the  author  says,  "  We  did 
never  engage  against  this  platform,  nor 
for  that  platform,  nor  ever  will,  except 
l)etter  informed ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
state  establishelh  presbytery,  we  shall 
never  oppose  iU" 

The  question  of  toleration,  in  its  most 
important  shape,  was  brought  at  this 
time  before  parliament,  on  occasion  of 
one  Paul  Best  who  had  written  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  According  to 
the  common  law,  heretics,  on  being  ad- 
judged by  the  spiritual  court,  were  de- 
livered over  to  be  burned  under  the  writ 
Lie  haeretico  comburendo.  This  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted  five  times  under 
Elizabeth ;  on  Wielmacker  and  Ter  Wort, 
two  Dutch  anabaptists,  who,  like  many  of 
tliat  sect,  entertained  Arian  tenets,  and 
acre  burned  in  SmithUeld  in  1575 ;  on 
M.itthew  Hammond  in  1579,  Thomas 
J^ewis  in  15i^?..  and  Francis  Kct  in  1688: 


all  burned  by  Scambler,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. It  was  also  inflicted  on  Bartho- 
lomew Legat  and  Edward  Wightman, 
under  James,  in  1614;  the  first  burned 
by  King,  bishop  of  London,  the  second 
by  Neyle  of  Lichfield.  A  third,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  incurred  the  same 
penalty ;  but  the  compassion  of  the  people 
showed  itself  so  strongly  at  Legat's  exe- 
cution, that  James  thought  it  expedient 
not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect 
Such  is  the  venomous  and  demoralizing 
spirit  of  bigotry,  that  Fuller,  a  writer 
remarkable  for  good  nature  and  gentle- 
ness, expresses  his  indignation  at  the 
pity  which  was  manifested  by  the  spec- 
totors  of  Legat's  sufferings.  Church 
Hist,  part  ii.  p.  62.  In  the  present  case 
of  Paul  Best,  the  old  sentence  of  fire  waa 
not  suggested  by  any  one;  but  an  or- 
dinance was  brought  in,  Jan.  1646,  to 
punish  him  with  death.  A\Tiitelock,  190. 
Best  made,  at  length,  such  an  explana- 
tion as  was  accepted;  Neal,  214;  but  an 
ordinance  to  suppress  blasphemies  and 
heresies  as  capital  offences  was  brought 
in.  Commons'  Journals,  April,  1646. 
The  independents  gaining  strengUi,  this 
was  long  delayed;  but  the  ordinance 
passed  both  houses.  May  2,  1G48.  Id. 
303.  Neal,  338,  justly  observes  that  it 
shows  the  governing  presby terians  would 
have  made  a  terrible  use  of  their  power, 
had  they  been  supported  by  the  sword  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  denial  of  the 
trinity,  incarnation,  atonement,  or  in- 
spiration of  any  book  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  was  made  felony.  Lesser 
offences,  such  as  anabaptism,  or  denying 
the  lawfulness  of  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, were  punishable  by  imprisonment 
till  the  party  should  recant.  It  was 
much  opposed,  especially  by  Whitelock. 
The  writ  de  haeretico  comburendo,  as  U 
well  known,  was  taken  away  by  act  :A 
parliament  in  1677. 
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political  alarm  by  no  means  ungrounded,  tlie  preaby- 
terians  stood  firmly  against  all  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  in  this  again  they  could  not  influence  the  house  ol 
commons  to  suppress  the  sectaries,  though  no  open  de- 
claration in  favour  of  indulgence  was  as  yet  made.  It 
is  still  the  boast  of  the  independents  that  they  first 
hrmight  forward  the  ^reat  principles  of  relignnns  tc)\^v^,- 
tion  (1  mean  as  disting;uished  from  maxims  of  political 
ftxpedienoy)  which  had  been  confined  to  a  few  philo- 
sophical minds — to  sir  Thomas  More,  in  those  days  of 
\liis  better  judgment  when  he  planned  his  republic  of 
Utopia,  to  Thuanus,  or  L'Hospital.  Such  principles  are, 
indeed,  naturally  congenial  to  the  persecuted ;  and  it  is 
by  the  alternate  oppression  of  so  many  different  sects 
that  they  have  now  obtained  their  universal  reception. 
But  the  independents  also  assert  that  they  first  niain- 
tained  them  while  in  power — a  far  higher  piaise,  which, 
however,  can  only  be  allowed  them  by  comparison. 
Without  invidiously  glancing  at  their  early  conduct  in 
New  England,'  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  continuance 
of  the  penal  laws  against  catholics,  the  prohibition  of 
the  episcopalian  worship,  and  the  punishment  of  one  or 
two  anti-trinitarians  under  Cromwell,  are  proofs  that 
the  tolerant  principle  had  not  yet  acquired  perfect 
vigour.  If  the  independent  sectaries  were  its  earliest 
advocates,  it  was  the  Anglican  writers,  the  school  of 
Chillingworth,  Hales,  Taylor,  Locke,  and  Hoadley,  that 
rendered  it  victorious.* 

f  In  all  New  England,  no  liberty  of  p.  335.    It  Is  certain  that  tlie  congrega- 

Uving  for  a  pretbyterian.    Whoever  there,  tional  scheme  leads  to  toluration,  as  tbo 

were  they  angeU  for  life  and  doctrine,  national  church  scheme  is  adverse  to  It, 

will  essay  to  set  up  a  different  way  from  for  manifold  reasons  which  the  reader 

them  [the  independents],  shall  be  sure  of  will  discover. 

pntent  banishment."    Balllie,  11.  4 ;  aUw       <  Though    the    writings   ot  Chilling- 

17.    I  am  Hiirprisod  to  find  a  Ut«  writer  worth  and  Hales  are  not  directly  in  be- 

of  that  country  (I>wiglit's  Travels  in  New  half  of  toleration,  no  one  could  relish  them 

Kngland)  attempt  to  extenuate  at  least  without  Imbibing  its  spirit  in  the  fullest 

the  intolerance  of  the  Independents  to-  measure.     The  great  work  of  Jeremy 

wards  the  quakers  who  came  to  settle  Taylor,  on  the  Liberty  of  Phropheaylng, 

tlMfb ;  aod  wblci),  we  s«e,  extended  also  was  publUlied  In  1647 ;  and.  If  wo  except 

10  the  presbytarioni.     But  Mr.  Orme,  a  few  concessions  to  the  temper  of  the 

with  mor*  JadgnMnt,  observes  that  the  times,  which  are  not  reconcilable  to  lu 

Now  KngloDd  oongngaUona  did  not  suffl-  general  principles,  boi  left  little  for  those 

slaatly  odbart  to  Um  principle  of  indc-  who  followed  bira.     Mr.  Onno  admito 

poMUnejr,  and  acted  too  much  as  a  body ;  tliut  the  remonstrants  of  Holland  main- 

to  which  be  ascribes  their  persecution  of  talnud  the  principles  of  toleration  vory 

Um  4(u.iki'r»  ami  ultiiTs,    Life  o»  0«"r..  i.iirly  (p  Tiii);    but  refers  to  ii  irsct  I7 
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The  king,  as  1  have  said,  and  his  party  cherished  too 
sanguine  hopes  from  the  disunion  of  their  opponents.*" 
"Jliough  warned  of  it  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
at  Uxbridge,  though,  in  fact,  it  was  quite  notorious  and 
undisguised,  they  seem  never  to  have  comprehended 
that  many  active  spirits  looked  to  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  monarchy.  The  king  in  particular  was  haunted 
by  a  prejudice,  natural  to  his  obstinate  and  undisceming 
mind,  that  he  was  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  the 
nation  ;  so  that,  if  he  remained  firm,  the  whole  parlia- 
ment and  army  must  be  at  his  feet.  Yet  during  the 
negotiations  at  Newcastle  there  was  daily  an  imminent 
danger  that  the  majority  of  parliament,  irritated  by  his 
delays,  would  come  to  some  vote  excluding  him  from 
the  throne.  The  Scots  presbyteiians,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  their  behaviour,  were  sincerely  attached,  if  not 
by  loyal  affection,  yet  by  national  pride,  to  the  blood 
of  their  ancient  kings.  They  thought  and  spoke  of 
Charles  as  of  a  headstrong  child,  to  be  restrained  and 
chastised,  but  never  cast  off.'  But  in  England  he  had 
absolutely  no  friends  among:  the  prevailing  party ;  many 

Leonard  Busher,  an  independent,  in  1614,  presbytery,  or  more  bitter  against  the 

as  "  containing  tlie  most  enliglitened  and  royalist  party.    I  ha»e  somewhere  seen 

scriptural    views  of   religious   liberty "  BailUe  praised  for  his  mildness.     His 

'p.  99).    He  quotes  other  writings  of  the  letters  give  no  proof  of  it.     Talce  the 

«mie  sect  under  Charles  L  following  specimens : — "  Mr.  Maxwell  of 

h  Several  proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  Ross  has  printed  at  Oxford  so  desperately 
Clarendon  State  Papers.  A  letter,  in  malicious  an  invective  against  our  assem- 
particular,  from  Colepepper  to  Digby,  in  blies  and  presbyteries,  that,  however  1 
Sept.  1 645,  is  so  extravagantly  sanguine,  could  hardly  consent  to  the  banging  of 
considering  the  posture  of  the  Icing's  Canterbury  or  of  any  Jesuit,  yet  1  could 
affairs  at  that  time,  that,  if  it  was  per-  give  my  sentence  freely  against  that  un- 
fectly  sincere,  Colepepper  must  have  been  happy  man's  life." — ii.  99.  "God  has 
&  man  of  less  ability  than  has  generally  struck  Coleman  with  death  ;  he  fell  in  an 
been  supposed.  Vol.  ii.  p.  188.  Neal  ague,  and,  after  three  or  four  days,  ex- 
has  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  king's  pired.  It  is  not  good  to  stand  in  Christ's 
mistake  in    supposing    that   any  party  way."    P.  199. 

which  he  did  not  join  must  in  the  end  Baillie's  judgment  of   men  was  not 

'oe  ruined :  p.  268.    He  had  not  lust  this  more  conspicuous  than  his  moderation, 

strange  confidence  after  his  very  life  had  "  Vane  and  Cromwell  are  of  horrible  hot 

become  desperate ;    and  told  sir  John  fancies  to  put  all  in  confusion,  but  not  of 

Bowring,  when  he  advised  him  not  to  any  deep  reach.    St.  John  and  Pierpoini 

spiu  out  the  time  at  the  treaty  of  New-  are  more  stayed,  but  not  great  heads." 

port,  that  "  any  interests  would  be  glad  P.  258.     The  drift  of  all  his  letters  is. 

to  come  in  with  him."    See  Bowriug's  that  every  man  who  resisted   the  j'Js 

Memoirs  in  Halifax's  Miscellanies,  132.  divinum  of  presbytery  was  knave  or  fo».il, 

•  Baillie's  letters  are  full  of  this  i^I-  if  not  both.     They  are  however  emi- 

ing,  and  must  be  reckoned  fair  evidence,  nently  serviceable    as    historical  docu- 

Uuoe  no  man  could  be  more  biguted  t"  '.nfs-ji 
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there  were  who  thought  monarchy  best  for  the  nation, 
but  none  who  cared  for  the  king. 

This  schism,  nevertheless,  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army  was  at  least  in  appearance  very  desirable 
for  Charles,  and  seemed  to  afford  him  an  opportunity 
which  a  discreet  prince  might  improve  to  great  advan- 
tage, though  it  unfortunately  deluded  him  with  chi- 
merical expectations.''  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
which  the  useless  obstinacy  of  the  royalists  had  pro- 
tracted till  the  beginning  of  1647,"  the  commons  begai) 
to  take  measures  for  breaking  the  force  of  their  remain- 
ing enemy.  They  resolved  to  disband  a  part  of  the 
army,  and  to  send  the  rest  into  Ireland."  They  formed 
schemes  for  getting  rid  of  Cromwell,  and  even  made 
some  demur  about  continuing  Fairfax  in  command,"  But 


k  "  Now  lor  my  own  particular  reso- 
lution," he  says  in  a  letter  to  Digby, 
March  26,  1646,  "it  is  this.  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  get  to  London,  so  that  tne 
conditions  may  be  such  as  a  gentleman 
may  own,  and  that  the  rebels  may  ac- 
knowledge me  long;  being  not  without 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  so  to  draw 
either  the  presbyterians  or  independents 
«o  Bide  with  me  for  extirpating  the  one 
or  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  really  king 
again."  Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  462 ;  ijucted 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  passage.  I  have  mentioned  already 
his  overture  about  this  time  to  sir  Henry 
Vane  through  Ashburnbam. 

"  Clarendon,  followed  by  Hume  and 
■everal  others,  appears  to  say  that  Kaglan 
castle  in  Monmouthshire,  defended  by  the 
marquis  of  Worcester,  was  the  last  that 
surrendered;  namely,  in  August,  1646. 
I  oae  tiM  ezpresiion  appears  to  $ay,  be* 
MOM  the  last  editioo,  which  exhibiU  his 
real  t«xt,  shows  that  he  i>aid  this  com* 
plimmt  to  Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall, 
and  that  bis  orlgiiial  editors  (I  suppose 
to  do  twnonr  to  a  noble  family)  foisted  in 
tha  name  of  Raglan.  It  is  true  however 
of  neither.  The  North  Welsh  castles  held 
otit  considerably  lunK^r ;  that  of  Harlech 
waa  not  taken  till  April,  1647,  which  put 
an  and  to  the  war.    Whltelock. 

Clarendon,  suU  more  unyielding  than 
his  master,  extols  the  \iod%  reststaBoe  of 
Ms  party,  and  says  that  those  who  sniw 
mtfand  •'  the  first  summons  obtained 


no  better  terms  than  they  who  made  tho 
stoutest  defence ;  as  if  that  were  a  sufiR- 
cient  justiflfution  for  prolonging  a  civil 
war.  In  fact,  however,  they  did  the  king 
some  harm ;  inasmuch  as  they  impeded 
the  efforts  miide  in  parliament  to  disband 
the  army.  Several  votes  of  the  commons 
show  this;  see  the  Journals  of  12th  Hay 
and  3Ist  July,  1646. 

"  The  resolution  to  disband  Fairfax's 
regiment  next  Tuesday  at  Chelmsford 
paesrf  18th  May,  1647,  by  136  to  115; 
Algernon  Sidney  being  a  teller  of  Uie 
noes.  Commons'  Journals.  In  these 
votes  the  house,  that  is  the  presbyterian 
minority,  acted  with  extreme  impni- 
dence;  not  having  provided  lor  the  puy- 
ment  of  the  army's  arrears  at  the  time 
they  were  thus  disbanding  them.  White- 
lock  advised  HoUis  and  his  party  not  to 
press  the  disbanding;  and  on  flndii.g 
them  obstinate,  drew  ofT,  as  he  tells  u», 
from  that  connexion,  and  came  nearer  to 
OromwelL  P.  248.  This,  however,  he 
bad  begun  to  do  rather  earlier.  Inde- 
pendently of  tlie  danger  of  disgusting  th« 
anny.  It  la  probable  that,  as  soon  as  it 
was  disbanded,  the  royalists  would  have 
been  up  In  arms.  For  the  growth  of 
this  discontent,  day  by  day,  peniho 
Whlt<'lock'H  Journals  for  March  and  the 
three  following  months,  aa  well  as  the 
I'arllamontary  History, 

"  It  was  only  carried  by  169  to  147, 
March  S,  1647,  that  the  furces  should  be 
commanded  by  Fairbx.    But  on  the  Btl- 
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in.  all  measures  that  exact  promptitude  and  energy, 
treachery  and  timidity  are  apt  to  enfeeble  the  resolu- 
tions of  a  popular  assembly.  Their  demonsti-a- 
tions  of  enmity  were  however  so  alarming  to  of  thf^iy 
the  army,  who  knew  themselves  disliked  by  J^*^'''^® 
the  people,  and  dependent  for  their  pay  on 
the  parliament;  that  as  early  as  April,  1647,  an  overture 
was  secretly  made  to  the  king,  that  they  would  replace 
him  in  his  power  and  dignity.  He  cautiously  answered 
that  he  would  not  involve  the  kingdom  in  a  fresh  war, 
but  should  ever  feel  the  strongest  sense  of  this  offer  from 
the  army.P  Whether  they  were  discontented  at  the  cold- 
ness of  this  reply,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  offer  had 
only  proceeded  from  a  minority  of  the  officers,  no  furthei 
overture  was  made,  till  not  long  afterwards  the  bold 
manoeuvre  of  Joyce  had  placed  the  king's  person  jjjg  person 
in  their  power.  seized. 

The  first  effect  of  this  military  violence  was  to  display 
the  parliament's  deficiency  in  political  courage. 
It  contained,  we  well  know,  a  store  of  energetic  ment  yield 
spirits,  not  apt  to  swerve  from  their  attach-  tot^earmy 
ments.  But,  where  two  parties  are  almost  equally 
l)alanced,  the  defection,  which  external  circumstances 
must  produce  among  those  timid  and  feeble  men  from 
whom  no  assembly  can  be  free,  even  though  they  should 
form  but  a  small  minority,  will  of  course  give  a  character 
of  cowardice  and  vacillation  to  counsels  which  is  im- 
]iuted  to  the  whole.  They  immediately  expunged,  by  a 
majority  of  96  to  79,  a  vote  of  reprehension  passed  some 
weeks  before,  upon  a  remonstrance  from  the  army 
which  the  presbyterians  had  highly  resented,  and  gave 
other  proofs  of  retracing  their  steps.  But  the  army  was 
not  inclined  to  accept  their  submission  in  full  dischai^e 

tlie  house  voted,  without  a  division,  that  parliament. 

no  officer  under  him  should  be  above  the  P  Clar.  State  Papers,  IL  365.      The 

ranlc  of  a  colonel,  and  tliat  no  member  of  army,  in  a  declaration  not  long  after  the 

the  house  should  have  any  command  in  king  fell  into  their  power,  June  24,  use 

the  army.    It  is  easy  to  see  at  whom  this  these  expressions : — "  We  clearly  profesu 

was  levelled.   Commons'  Journals.  They  that  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any 

<roted  at  the  same  time  that  the  officers  peace  to  this  Ungdom,  firm  or  Utstinf^, 

should  all  take  the  covenant,  which  had  without  a  due  provision  for  the  rights, 

been  r^ected  two  years  before ;  and,  by  a  quiet,  and  immunity  of  his  msjesty,  hia 

majority  of  136  to  108,  that  they  should  royal  family,  and  his  late  partakers. ' 

all  conform  to  the  government  of  the  Pari.  Hist.  647. 
shorch  established   by  both  bouse*  ut 
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of  the  provocation.  It  had  schemes  of  its  own  for  the 
reformation  and  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  the  presbyterian  faction.  It  had.  its 
own  wrongs  also  to  revenge.  Advancing  towards  Lon- 
don, the  general  and  council  of  war  sent  up  charges  of 
treason  against  eleven  principal  members  of  that  party, 
who  obtained  leave  to  retire  beyond  sea.  Here  may  be 
said  to  have  fallen  the  legislative  power  and  civil 
government  of  England ;  which  from  this  hour  till  that 
of  the  Eestoration  had  never  more  than  a  momentary 
and  precarious  gleam  of  existence,  perpetually  inter- 
rupted by  the  sword. 

Those  who  have  once  bowed  their  knee  to  force 
must  expect  that  force  will  be  for  ever  their  master.  Ir 
a  few  weeks  after  this  submission  of  the  commons  to  the 
army,  they  were  insulted  by  an  unruly,  tumultuous  mot 
of  apprentices,  engaged  in  the  presbyterian  politics  of 
the  city,  who  compelled  them  by  actual  violence  to 
rescind  several  of  their  late  votes.**  Trampled  upon  by 
either  side,  the  two  speakers,  several  peers,  and  a  great 
1  number  of  the  lower  house,  deemed  it  somewhat  le.sfc 
ignominious,  and  certainly  more  politic,  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  protection  of  the  army.  They  were 
accordingly  soon  restored  to  their  places,  at  the  price  of 
a  more  complete  and  irretrievable  subjection  to  the 
military  power  than  they  had  already  undergone. 
Though  ^e  presbyterians  maintained  a  pertinacious 
resistance  within  the  walls  of  the  house,  it  was  evident 
that  the  real  power  of  command  was  gone  from  them, 
and  that  Cromwell  with  the  army  must  either  become 
arbiters  between  the  king  and  parliament,  or  crush  the 
remaining  authority  of  both.' 

'  HoUli  cen»uret  the  ipeakera  of  the  to  repeal  them.     A  motion  to  declare 

two  houiiet  and  others  who  fled  to  the  that  tlio  houBes,  iVom  26th  July  tc  6th 

army  from  this  mob ;  the  riot  being  "  a  August,  hml  lieen  under  a  force,  wos  also 

sadden  tumultuous  thing  of  young  Idle  lost  by  T8  to  16.    Journals,  eth  and  17th 

paople  withotit  design."     Possibly  this  August    The  lords,  however,  passed  an 

migbt  bo  the  om ;  but  the  tomnU  at  the  ordinance  to  tlils  effect ;  and,  after  onc« 

door  of  tbe  hoase,  26th  July,  was  each  more  r^ectlng  It,  the  commons  agreed  on 

that  It  crnitd  not  be  divided.    Their  TOtes  August  30,  with  a  provldo  that  no  one 

were  plainly  null,  as  being  mode  under  iboald  be  called  In  question  for  what  hod 

dnrrss.    Yet  the  preshyterians  were  so  been  done. 

tttnat  In  tbe  oommona,  that  a  resolution  '  These  transoctlonii  are  Iwst  rood  in 

to  annul   all   proceedings  daring    the  the  Commons'  Journals  and  tbe  Parlla- 

spenkT's  n)i«-nce  was  lost  by  97  to  96,  roentary  History,  and  next  to  those  In 

iri«r  U»  ji-tum{  and  It  was  only  voted  Whitelock.      iloUU  rclairs    ihrm  with 
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There  are  few  circumstances  in  our  history  which 
have  caused  more  perplexity  to  inquirers  than  j^,ygt^rtoua 
the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  his  friends  towai-ds  conduct  of 
the  king  in  the  year  1647.  Those  who  look  ^^"^^'^^ 
only  at  the  ambitious  and  dissembling  character  of  that 
leader,  or  at  the  fierce  republicanism  imputed  to  Ireton, 
will  hardly  believe  that  either  of  them  could  harbour 
anything  like  sincere  designs  of  restoring  him  even  to 
that  remnant  of  sovereignty  which  the  parliament  would 
have  spared.  Yet,  when  we  consider  attentively  the 
public  documents  and  private  memoii-s  of  that  period,  it 
does  appear  probable  that  their  first  intentions  towaids 
the  king  were  not  unfavourable,  and  so  far  sincere  that 
it  was  their  project  to  make  use  of  his  name  rather  than 
totally  to  set  him  aside.  But  whether  by  gi-atifying 
Cromwell  and  his  associates  with  honours,  and  throwing 
the  whole  administration  into  their  hands,  Charles 
would  have  long  contrived  to  keep  a  tarnished  crown  on 
his  head,  must  be  very  problematical. 

The  new  gaolers  of  this  unfortunate  prince  began  by 
treating  him  with  unusual  indulgence,  espe-  j^jpr^j^^^ 
cially  in  peimitting  his  episcopal  chaplains  to  hopes  of 
attend  him.  This  was  deemed  a  pledge  of  ^^^^^s- 
what  he  thought  an  invaluable  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  army,  that  they  would  not  insist  upon  the 
covenant,  which  in  fact  was  nearly  as  odious  to  them  as 

great  passion ;  and  Clarendon,  as  he  does  who  went  to  the  army.    Seven  of  eight 

everything  else  that  passed  in  London,  peerswhocontinued  to  sit  from  26th  July 

very  imperfectly.    He  accounts  for  the  to  6th  of  August,  1647,  were  impeached 

earl  of  Manchester  and  the  speaker  Len-  for  it  afterwards  (Pari.  Hist  764),  and 

tlial's  retiring  to  the  army  by  their  per-  they  were  all  of  the  most  moderate  party, 

suasion  that  the  chief  ofiicers  had  nearly  If  the  king  had  any  previous  connexioc 

concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  re-  with   tb"  city,  he   acted  very  disinge- 

solved  to  have  their  shares  in  it.    This  is  nuously  m  his  letter  to  Fairfax,  Aug.  3 

a  very  unnecessary  surmise.  Lenthal  was  while   the  contest  was    still    pending ; 

u  poor-spirited  man,  always  influenced  by  wherein  he  condemns  the  tumult,  and 

tliose  whom  he  thought  the  strongest,  declares  his  unwillingness  that  his  frienda 

and  in  this  instance,  according  to  Ludlow,  should  join  with  the  city  against  the  army, 

p.   206,  persuaded  against  his  will  by  whose  proposals  he  had  rejected  the  day 

Ilask'rig  to  go  to  the  army.    Manchester  before  with  an  imprudence  of  which  he 

indeed  had  more  courage  and  honour;  was  now  sensible.  This  letter,  as  actually 

tut  he  was  not  of  much  capacity,  and  sent  to  Fairfax,  is  in  the  Parliamentary 

(lis  parliamentary  conduct  was  not  sys-  History,  "34,  and  may  be  compared  with 

tfmatic.    But  upon  the  whole  it  is  ob-  a  rough  draft  of  the  same,  preserved  in 

vions,  on  reading  the  list  of  names  (Pari.  Claresdon  Papers,  373,  from  which  it 

Hist  767),  that  the  kiag's  friends  were  materially  differs,  being  much  sharper 

rather  among  those  who  stayed  behind,  against  the  city 
S-pecially  in  the  lords,  than  amonjr  those 
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to  the  royalists,  though  for  very  different  reasons. 
Charles,  naturally  sanguine,  and  utterly  incapable  in 
every  part  of  his  life  of  taking  a  just  view  of  aifairs,  was 
extravagantly  elated  by  these  equivocal  testimonials  of 
good-will.  He  blindly  listened  to  private  insinuations 
from  rash  or  treacherous  friends,  that  the  soldiers  were 
witti  him,  just  after  his  seizure  by  Joyce.  "  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  sir,"  he  said  to  Fairfax,  "  that  I  have 
as  good  an  interest  in  the  army  as  yourself ;"  an  opinioE. 
as  injudiciously  uttered  as  it  was  absurdly   conceived.' 


*  Fairfax's  Memoirs  In  Maseres's  Col- 
lection of  Tracts,  voL  L  p.  447.  "  By 
this,"  says  Fairfax,  who  had  for  once 
found  a  man  less  discerning  of  the  times 
than  himself,  "  I  plainly  saw  the  broken 
reed  he  leaned  on.  The  agitators  had 
brought  the  king  into  an  opinion  that  the 
army  was  for  him."  Ireton  said  plainly 
to  the  king,  "  Sir,  you  have  an  intention 
to  be  the  arbitrator  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  us ;  and  we  mean  to  be  so  be- 
tween your  majesty  and  the  parliament." 
Berkley's  Memoirs.    Ibid.  p.  .360. 

This  folly  of  the  king,  if  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson is  well  informed,  alienated  Ireton, 
who  had  been  more  inclined  to  trust  him 
than  is  commonly  believed.  "Cromwell," 
the  says,  "  was  at  that  time  so  iucor- 
ruptibly  faithful  to  his  trust  and  the 
people's  interest,  that  be  could  not  be 
drawn  in  to  practise  even  his  own  usual 
and  natural  dissimulation  on  this  occasion. 
His  son-in-law  Ireton,  that  was  as  faithful 
u  be,  was  not  so  fully  of  the  opinion,  till 
ho  bikd  tried  it  and  found  to  the  con- 
trary, but  that  the  king  might  have  been 
managed  to  comply  with  the  public  good 
of  bU  people,  after  he  could  no  longer 
uphold  hii  own  violent  will ;  but  upon 
some  dlMonnetwlth  him,  the  king  utter- 
ing thete  words  to  him,  '  1  shall  play  my 
game  m  well  ai  I  can,'  Ireton  replied. 

If  your  miJeDty  have  a  game,  yuu  must 
giva  na  also  the  liberty  to  play  oars.' 
Colonel  HutcUnaon  privately  diacouralug 
with  bia  oonain  abont  the  oommunlcationa 
ba  had  had  with  tha  king,  Iteton'a  ex- 
preiatons  were  tbeae :  — '  He  gave  ua 
worda,  and  wa  paid  him  in  hia  own  coin, 
when  wa  fonnd  ba  bad  no  real  intention 
to  Um  people's  good,  bat  to  praratl,  bf 
oar  factions,  to  regain  by  art  what  he 
iMd  b<»t  In  flgbt '  "     |>  274 


It  must  be  said  for  the  king  that  he 
was  by  no  means  more  sanguine  or  more 
blind  than  his  distinguished  historian  and 
minister.  Clarendon's  private  letters  are 
full  of  strange  and  absurd  expectations 
Even  so  late  as  October,  1647,  he  writes 
to  Berkley  in  high  hopes  from  the  army, 
and  presses  him  to  make  no  concessions 
except  as  to  persons.  "  If  they  see  you 
will  not  yield,  they  must;  for  sure  they 
have  as  much  or  more  need  of  the  king 
than  he  of  them."  P.  379.  The  whole 
tenor,  indeed,  of  Clarendon's  correspond- 
ence demonstrates,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  One  remarks  occasionally  scattered 
through  his  History,  he  was  no  practical 
statesman,  nor  hod  any  Just  conception, 
at  the  time,  of  the  course  of  affairs.  He 
never  flinched  from  one  principle,  not 
very  practicable  or  rational  in  the  cir- 
cimistances  of  the  king—  that  nothing  was 
to  be  receded  f^m  which  had  ever  been 
demanded.  This  may  be  called  magna- 
nimity ;  but  no  foreign  or  domestic  dis- 
sension could  be  settled  if  all  men  were 
to  act  upon  it,  or  if  all  men,  like  Charles 
and  Clarendon,  were  to  expect  that  Pro- 
vidence would  interfere  to  support  what 
seems  to  them  the  best,  that  is,  their  own 
cause.  The  following  passage  is  a  speci- 
men :— '*  Truly  I  am  so  unlit  to  bear  a 
part  in  carrying  on  this  new  contention 
[by  nogutlatlon  and  concession],  that  1 
Would  not,  to  prostTve  myself,  wife,  and 
children  from  the  liiiKcrlnK  death  of  want 
by  famine  (for  a  sudden  death  would  re- 
quire no  courage),  consent  to  the  lessen- 
Ing  any  part  which  I  take  to  bo  in  the 
function  of  a  bishop,  or  the  taking  away 
tha  smalleat  prebendary  in  the  church,  or 
to  be  botmd  not  to  endeavour  to  alter 
any  sudi  alteration."  Id.  vol.  Ill,  p.  S. 
Kub.  4.  I«4R. 
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These  strange  expectations  account  for  the  ill  reception 
which  in  the  hasty  irritation  of  disappointment  he  gave 
to  the  proposals  of  the  army,  when  they  were  He  reject* 
actually  tendered  to  him  at  Hampton  Court,   ^^p^X.' 
and  which  seems  to  have  eventually  cost  him  army, 
his  life.     These  proposals  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Ireton,  a  lawyer  by  education,  and  a  man  of  much 
courage  and  capacity.     He  had  been  supposed,  like  a 
large  proportion  of  the  officers,  to  aim  at  a  settlement  of 
the  nation  under  a  democratical  polity.     But  the  army, 
even  if  their  wishes  in  general  went  so  far,  which  is 
hardly  evident,  were  not  yet  so  decidedly  masters  as  to 
dictate  a  form  of  government  uncongenial  to  the  ancient 
laws  and  fixed  prejudices  of  the  people.     Something  of 
this  tendency  is  discoverable  in  the  propositions  made 
to  the  king,  which  had  never  appeared  in  those  of  the 
parliament.     It  was  proposed  that  parliaments  should 
be  biennial ;  that  they  should  never  sit  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  ;  that  the  representation  of  the  commons  should  be 
reformed,  by  abolishing  small  boroughs  and  increasing 
the  number  of  members  for  counties,  so  as  to  render  the 
house    of   commons,   as    near  as  might  be,    an   equal 
representation  of  the  whole.     In  respect  of  the  militia 
and  some  other  points,  they  either  followed  the  parlia- 
mentary propositions  of  Newcastle,  or  modified  them 
favourably  for  the  king.     They  excepted  a  very  small 
number  of  the  king's  adherents  from  the  privilege  of 
paying  a  composition  for  their  estates,  and  set  that  of 
the  rest  considerably  lower  than  had  been  fixed  by  the 
parliament.     They  stipulated  that  the  royalists  should 
not  sit  in  the  next  parliament.     As  to  religion,  they 
provided  for  liberty  of  conscience,  declared  against  the 
imposition   of  the   covenant,  and,  by   insisting  on  the 
retrenchment  of  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and 
the  abrogation  of  penalties  for  not  reading  the  common 
prayer,  left  it  to  be  implied  that  both  might  continue 
established.'    The  whole  tenor  of  these  propositions  was 

t  ParL  Hist  738.    Clarendon  talks  of  see,  however,  that  they  did  so  in  a  greater 

these  proposals  as  worse  than  any  the  king  degree  than  those  which  he  had  himself 

ha/J  ever  received  from  the  parliament ;  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  a  commissioner 

and  HoUis  says  they  "  dissolved  the  whole  at  Uxbridge.     As  to  the  church,  they 

frame  of  the  mouu-chy."    It  is  hard  to  were  manifestly  the  best  that  Char<«8  biw' 
VOL.  II.  » 
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in  a  style  far  more  respectful  to  the  king,  and  lenient 
towards  his  adherents,  than  had  ever  been  adopted  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  sincerity  indeed  of  these 
oTertvires  might  be  very  questionable  [f  Cromwell  had 
been  concerned  in  them ;  but  they  proceeded  from  those 
elective  tribunes  called  Agitators,  who  had  been  estab- 
lished in  every  regiment  to  superintend  the  interests  of 
the  army."  And  the  terms  were  surely  as  good  as 
Charles  had  any  reason  to  hope.  The  severities  against 
his  party  were  mitigated.  The  gi-and  obstacles  to  all 
accommodation,  the  covenant  and  presbyterian  estab- 
lishment, were  at  once  removed;  or,  if  some  difficulty 
might  occur  as  to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the 
actual  possession  of  benefices  by  the  presbyterian  clergy, 
it  seemed  not  absolutely  insuperable.  For  the  changes 
projected  in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  they  were 
not  necessarily  injurious  to  the  monarchy.  That  parlia- 
ment shoTild  not  be  dissolved  until  it  had  sat  a  certain 
time  was  so  salutary  a  provision,  that  the  triennial  act 
was  hardly  complete  without  it. 

It  is  however  probable,  from  the  king's  extreme  tena- 
oiousness  of  his  prerogative,  that  these  were  the  condi- 
tions that  he  found  it  most  difficult  to  endure.  Having 
obtained,  through  sir  John  Berkley,  a  sight  of  the  pro- 
positions before  they  were  openly  made,  he  expressed 
much  displeasure ;  and  said  that,  if  the  army  were 
inclined  to  close  with  him,  they  would  never  have  de- 
manded such  hard  terms.  He  seems  to  have  principally 
objected,  at  least  in  words,  to  the  exception  of  seven 
unnamed  persons  from  pardon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
party  from  the  next  parliament,  and  to  the  want  of  any 
articles  in  favour  of  the  church.  Berkley  endeavoured 
to  show  him  that  it  was  not  likely  that  the  army,  if 
meaning  sincerely,  would  ask  loss  than  this.  But  the 
king,  still  tampering  with  the  Scote,  and  keeping  his 

«««r  Man.    Aa  to  hli  prerogative  md  the  apparently  In  July,  1647,  their  desire  to 

power  of  the  monarchy,  bo  waa  lo  Uk-  preaerve  Uio  IcIdr's  rights,  according  tc 

ronghly  beaten,  that  no  treaty  could  io  tlielr  notion  of  tlictn  and  the  genera: 

blra  any  eaentlal  service;  and  ho  hod,  In  laws  of  tho  realm,  Is  strongly  asserted. 
Imtb,  only  to  make  his  et)>cti(>n,  whrtirr       "  The  precise   meaning  of  this  word 

tobetbenomlnalddefofanaristocrattcal  seemt  otMcure.    Some  have  suppooeiJ  it 

or  a  demooimtloal  republic.    In  a  well-  to  be  a  oorruptlon  ofat^uutors,  as  il  tb« 

written  tract,  oaltod  Vox  MlliUrli,  con-  modern  term  adjutant  meant  the  oama 

talnlng  a  defene*  of  the  army's   pro-  thing.    Rut  1  llnd  agitator   always  m 

CNdtofi  and  tntanttcM,  and  pubUabed  spellod  in  tho  parapblots  of  tb«  Ubu. 
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eyes  fixed  on  the  city  and  parliament,  at  that  moment 
came  to  an  open  breach  with  the  army,  disdainfully 
irefused  the  propositions  when  publicly  tendered  to  him, 

[with   such    expressions    of    ^isplafied rpsftntment    and 

Iprpiposfftrmis  oopfiflftnr.p.  as  convinced  the  officers  that 
they  could  neither  conciliate  nor  trust  him."  This  un- 
expected haughtiness  lost  him  all  chance  with  those 
proud  and  republican  spirits ;  and  as  they  succeeded 
about  the  same  time  in  bridling  the  presbyterian  party 
in  parliament,  there  seemed  no  necessity  for  an  agree- 
I  ment  with  the  king,  and  their  former  determinations  of 
altering  the  frame  of  government  returned  with  more 
j revengeful  fury  against  his  person/ 


*  Berkley's  Memoirs,  366.  He  told 
lord  Capel  about  this  time  that  he  ex- 
pected a  war  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  Scots  hoped  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  presbytcrians;  and  that  he 
wished  his  own  party  to  rise  iu  anus  on 
a  proper  coi^juncture,  without  which  he 
could  not  hope  for  much  benefit  from  the 
others.    Clarendon,  v.  476. 

y  Berkley,  368,  &c  Compare  the 
letter  of  Ashbumham,  published  in  1648, 
•nd  reprinted  in  1764;  also  the  memoirs 
of  Hollis,  Huntingdon,  and  Fairfax, 
which  are  all  in  Maseres's  Collection; 
also  Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  Clarendon, 
Burnet's  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  and  some 
despatches  in  1647  and  1648,  from  a  royal- 
ist  in  London,  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Clarendon 
Papers.  This  correspondent  of  secretary 
Nicholas  believes  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
to  have  all  along  planned  the  king's  de- 
struction, and  set  the  levellers  oa,  till 
they  proceeded  so  violently  that  they 
were  forced  to  restrain  them.  This  also 
is  the  conclusion  of  maioi  Huntingdon, 
in  his  Reasons  for  laying  down  his  Com- 
mission. But  the  contrary  appears  to  me 
more  probable. 

Two  anecdotes,  well  known  to  those 
conversant  in  English  history,  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  omilted.  It  is  said 
by  the  editor  of  lord  Orrery's  Memoirs, 
M  a  relation  which  he  had  heard  from 
that  noble  person,  that,  in  a  conversation 
with  Cromwell  concerning  the  king's 
death,  the  latter  told  him  he  and  his 
friends  had  once  a  mind  to  have  closed 
with  Uie  king,  fearing  that  the  Scots  and 


presbytcrians  might  do  so,  when  one  of 
their  spies,  who  was  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, gave  them  information  of  a 
letter  from  his  m^esty  to  the  queen, 
sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  and 
directing  them  to  an  inn  where  it  might 
be  found.  They  obtained  the  letter  ac- 
cordingly, in  which  the  king  said  that  he 
was  courted  by  both  factions,  the  Scots 
Presbyterians  and  the  army;  that  those 
which  bade  fairest  for  him  should  hava 
him;  but  he  thought  he  should  rather 
close  with  the  Scots  than  the  other. 
Upon  this,  finding  themselves  unlikely  to 
get  good  terms  from  the  king,  they  ftr^m 
that  time  vowed  his  destruction.  Caru:  * 
Ormond,  ii.  12. 

A  second  anecdote  is  alluded  to  by 
some  earlier  writers,  but  is  particularly 
told  in  the  following  words  by  Richard- 
son, the  painter,  author  of  some  anec- 
dotes of  Pope,  edited  by  Spence : — "  Lord 
BoUngbroke  told  us,  June  12,  1742  (Mr. 
Pope,  lord  Marchmont,  and  myself),  thai 
the  sc-cond  earl  of  Oxford  had  often  told 
him  that  he  had  seen,  and  bad  in  his 
hands,  an  original  letter  that  Charles  the 
First  wrote  to  his  queen,  in  answer  to 
one  of  hers  that  had  been  intercepted, 
and  then  forwarded  to  him ;  wherein  she 
had  reproached  him  for  having  made 
those  villains  too  great  concessions,  vii., 
that  Cromwell  should  be  lord-Iieatenauk 
of  Ireland  for  life  without  account ;  that 
that  kingdom  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  party,  with  an  army  there  kept  which 
should  know  no  head  but  the  lieutenant ; 
that  Cromwell  should  have  a  gaiter,  Jcc 
That  in  this  letter  of  the  king's  it  wai 
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Chap.  3L 


Charles's  continuance  at  Hampton  Court,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  would  have  exposed  bim  to 
f^Hamp-  sucb  imminent  risk  that,  in  escaping  from 
ton  Court,  tbcucc,  he  acted  on  a  reasonable  principle  of 
self-preservation.  He  might  probably,  with  due  pre- 
cautions, have  reached  France  or  Jersey.  But  the  hasti- 
ness of  his  retreat  from  Hampton  Court  giving  no  time, 
he  fell  again  into  the  toils  through  the  helplessness  of 
his  situation  and  the  unfortunate  coimsels  of  one  whom 
he  trusted.'  The  fortitude  of  his  own  mind  sustained 
him  in  this  state  of  captivity  and  entire  seclusion  from 
his  friends.  No  one,  however  sensible  to  the  infirmities 
of  Charles's  disposition  and  the  defects  of  his  under- 
standing, can  refuse  admiration  to  that  patient  firmness 
and  unaided  acuteness  which  he  displayed  throughout 
the  last  and  most  melancholy  year  of  his  life.  He  had 
now  abandoned  all  expectation  of  obtaining  any  present 
terms  for  the  church  or  crown.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
what  he  had  privately  empowered  Murray  to  offer  the 


1 


said  thatBbe  sboold  leave  him  to  mamge, 
who  was  better  informed  of  all  circum- 
(tanceg  than  she  conid  be ;  but  she  might 
be  entirely  easy  as  to  whatever  conces- 
sions he  should  make  them ;  for  that  he 
should  know  in  due  time  how  to  deal 
with  the  rogues,  who,  instead  of  a  silken 
gfarter,  should  be  fitted  witli  a  hempen 
cord.  So  the  letter  ended ;  which  answer 
la  they  waited  for  so  they  intercepted 
locordingly,  and  it  determined  his  fate. 
PhlH  letter  lord  Oxford  said  he  had  offered 
6001.  for." 

The  authenticity  of  this  latter  story  has 
been  constantly  rejected  by  Hume  and 
the  advocates  of  Charles  in  general ;  and 
tor  one  reaioii  among  others,  that  it  looks 
like  a  mliirepresentalion  of  that  told  by 
lord  Orrery,  which  both  stands  on  good 
atithority,  and  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
all  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  I  have,  how* 
flyer,  been  informed  that  a  memorandum 
nearly  conformable  to  Richardson's  anec- 
dote Is  extant,  In  the  handwriting  of  lord 
Oxford, 

It  Is  posstUe  that  this  letter  Is  the  tamo 
with  that  mentioned  by  lord  Orrery  ( 
and  In  thateass  waa  written  In  the  month 
nf  Uctobnr.  OromweD  seems  to  bare 
ban  in  traaty  with  the  king  as  lata  as 
arvtuattn;  and  advised  blm.  aooordlng 


to  Berkley,  to  reject  the  proposals  of 
the  parliament  in  that  month.  Herbert 
mentions  an  Intercepted  letter  of  the 
queen  (Memoirs,  60)  ;  and  even  his  story 
proves  that  Crf.mwell  and  his  party 
broke  off  with  Charles  from  a  conviction 
of  his  dissimulation.  See  Ijaing's  note, 
ill.  562 ;  and  the  note  by  Strype,  therein 
referred  to,  on  Rennet's  Complete  Hist 
of  England,  ill.  170,  which  speaks  of 
a  "  constant  tradition  "  about  this  story, 
and  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  becansc 
it  was  written  before  the  publication 
(if  lord  Orrery's  Memoirs,  or  of  the 
Kichardsoniana. 

*  Ashbuniham  gives  us  to  understand 
that  the  king  had  made  choice  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  previously  to  his  leaving 
Hampton  Conrt,  but  probably  at  bis 
own  suggestion.  This  seems  conflrmmi 
by  the  king's  letter  in  Burnet's  Mem.  of 
IHikcs  of  Hamilton,  326.  Clarendon's 
account  Is  a  romance,  with  a  little  mix- 
ture, probably,  of  tnith.  Hut  Ashburn- 
ham'H  Narrative,  puhllKbed  In  1830, 
proves  that  he  suggested  the  Isle  ot 
Wight  In  consequence  of  the  king's  being 
forced  to  abandon  a  design  he  liad  formed 
of  going  to  London,  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners retra,:ting  their  engagement  tr 
supp)rt  him. 
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year  before,  to  confirm  the  presbyterian  government  for 
three  years,  and  to  give  up  the  militia  c  Uring  his  whole 
life,  vtf^ith  other  concessions  of  importance.'  To  preserve 
the  church  lands  from  sale,  to  shield  his  friends  fi-om 
proscription,  to  obtain  a  legal  security  for  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  in  his  son,  were  from  henceforth  the 
main  objects  of  all  his  efforts.  It  was,  however,  far  too 
late,  even  for  these  moderate  conditions  of  peace.  Upon 
his  declining  to  pass  four  bills  tendered  to  him  as  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty,  which,  on  that  very  account,  besides 
his  objections  to  part  of  their  contents,  he  justly  con- 
sidered as  unfair,  the  parliament  voted  that  no  more 
addresses  should  be  made  to  him,  and  that  they  ., 
would  receive  no  more  messages.  He  was  votes 
placed  in  close  and  solitaiy  confinement ;  and  *8*"'**  ^""• 
at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  ofificer-s  at  Windsor  it  was 
concluded  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  avenge  the  blood 
shed  in  the  war  by  an  awful  example  of  punishment ; 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  if  either  of  them  had  been  ever 
favourable  to  the  king,  acceded  at  this  time  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  rest. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  peril  and  seeming  abandon- 
ment, his  affairs  were  really  less  desperate  than  they 
had  been ;  and  a  few  rays  of  light  broke  for  a  time 
through  the  clouds  that  enveloped  him.  From  the  hour 
that  the  Scots  delivered  him  up  at  Newcastle  they  seem 
to  have  felt  the  discredit  of  such  an  action,  and  longed 
for  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  public  name. 
They  perceived  more  and  more  that  a  well-disciplined 

■  Pari.  Hist.  799.  voted  to  agree  with  them  by  115  to  106; 

b  Jan.  15.    This  vote  was  carried  by  Sidney  and  Evelyn  tellers  for  the  ayes, 

141  to  92.    Id.  831 ;  and  see  Append,  to  Martin  and  Morley  for  the  noes.     The 

2nd  vol.  of  Clar.  State  Papers.    Crom-  increase  of  the  minority  is  remarkable, 

well  was  now  vehement  against  the  king,  and  shows  how  much  the  king's  refusal 

though  he  had  voted  in  his  favour  on  of  the  terms  offered  him  In  September, 

Sept.  22.     Journals;  and  Berkley,  372.  and  his  escape  from    Hampton    Court 

A  proof  that  the  king  was  meant  to  be  had  swollen  the  commonwealth  party ; 

wliolly  rqected  is,  that  at  this  time,  in  to  which,  by  the  way,  colonel  Sidney  at 

the  list    of  the  navy,    the    expression  this  time  seems  not  to  have  belonged. 

"  his   m^esiy's    ship  "     was     changed  Ludlow  says,  that  party  hoped  the  king 

to  •'  the  parliament's    ship."      White-  would  not  grant  the  four  bills :  i.  224. 

lock,  291.  The  commons  published  a  declaration  ol 

Tiie  four  bills  were  founded  on  four  their  reasons  for  making  no  furtlier  ad- 

Xjropositions  (for  which  I  refer  to  Hume  dresses  to  the  king,  wherein  they  more 

or    the    Parliamentary  History,   not  to  than   insinuate  his  participation  in  the 

Clarendon,  who  has  misstated  tiiem)  sent  murder  of  his  father  by   Buckingbaiit 

clown  from  the  lords.    The  lower  house  ParL  Uist  847. 
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Dhap.  X 


army,  under  a  subtle  chief  inveterately  hostile  to  tbem, 
were  rapidly  becoming  masters  of  England.  Instead  of 
that  covenanted  alliance,  that  unity  in  church  and  state 
they  had  expected,  they  were  to  look  for  all  the  jealousy 
and  dissension  that  a  complete  discordance  in  civil  and 
spiritual  polity  could  inspire.  Their  commissioners 
therefore  in  England,  the  earl  of  Lanark,  always  a  mo- 
derate royalist,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  warm  pres- 
Scots  In-  byterian,  had  kept  up  a  secret  intercourse  with 
vasion.  the  king  at  Hampton  Court.  After  his  deten- 
tion at  Carisbrook,  they  openly  declared  themselves 
against  the  four  bills  proposed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  at  length  concluded  a  private  treaty  with 
him,  by  which,  on  certain  terms  quite  as  favourable  as 
he  could  justly  expect,  they  boimd  themselves  to  enter 
England  with  an  army  in  order  to  restore  him  to  his 
freedom  and  dignity.'  This  invasion  was  to  be  combined 
with  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country :  the  pres- 
byterian  and  royalist,  tfiough  still  retaining  much  of 
animosity  towards  each  other,  concurring  at  least  in 
abhorrence  of  military  usurpation;  and  the  common 
people  having  very  generally  returned  to  that  affec- 
tionate respect  for  the  king's  person,  which  sympathy 
for  his  sufferings,  and  a  sense  how  little  they  had  been 
gainers  by  the  change  of  government,  must  naturally 
have  excited.**  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Scots  expe- 
dition under  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  of  the  various 
insuri'ections  throughout  England,  quelled  by  the  vigi- 


'  CUrendon,  whose  aversion  to  the 
8coU  warps  liis  Judf^mcnt,  says  that  this 
trea^  contained  many  things  dishonour- 
able to  the  Knglisb  nation.  Hist.  v.  S32. 
Tha  Ung  lott  *  good  deal  in  the  eyes  of 
this  nnoompFomising  Btat«nnan  by  the 
ooncesslonB  lie  made  in  the  lila  of  WIglit. 
State  Papers,  387.  I  cannot,  for  my  own 
part,  see  anything  derogatory  to  Knglnnd 
in  the  treaty ;  for  the  temporary  occupa- 
tirm  of  a  few  fortUled  towns  in  the  north 
can  hardly  be  called  so.  Charles,  there  is 
BOOM  reason  to  thinic,  had  on  a  former  oc 
tMion  made  offers  to  the  Ikots  far  more  In- 
coBilstaPt  with  his  duty  to  this  kingdom. 

<  Olanodon.  May,  Brarlate  of  (he 
Ulit.  of  tha  ParUament,  in  Mascrcs's 
Trsrts,  1. 118;  Whltelock,  30T.  317.  Ac. 
Is  a  oanfrrenca  between  ttio  *  no  bo'ises. 


July  25,  1648,  the  commons  gave  as  a 
reason  for  insisting  on  the  Icing's  sur- 
render of  the  militia  as  a  proliminiiry  to 
a  trraty,  that  such  was  the  disaffection  to 
the  parliament  on  all  sides  timt  without 
the  militia  they  could  never  be  secure 
Rush.  Abr.  vi.  444.  "The  chief  citizens 
of  liondon,"  says  May,  122,  "  and  others 
called  Presbyterians,  Uiough  the  pies- 
byt4>rlan  Soots  abominated  this  annf, 
wished  good  sncceis  to  these  Soots  no 
leas  than  the  mallgnants  did.  Whence 
let  tha  reader  Judge  of  the  timos."  The 
ftagitire  sheets  of  this  year,  mich  as  the 
Uorcurius  Aullcus,  bear  witness  to  the 
exulting  and  liuwlent  tone  of  Uie  royal- 
ists, 'i'hi-y  chuckle  over  Fairfax  and 
Criimwoll  OS  if  tliey  bad  caught  a  couple 
ttt  rats  in  a  trap. 
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lance  and  good  conduct  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  is  well 
known.     But  these  formidable  manifestations  of 
the  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  peace  with  the  byferiaM 
king  on  honourable  conditions,  wherein  the  city   regain  th* 
of  London,  ruled  by  the  presbytenan  ministers, 
took  a  share,  compelled  the  house  of  commons  to  retract 
its  measures.    They  came  to  a  vote,  by  165  to  99,  that 
they  would  not  alter  the  fundamental  government  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons ;  *  they  abandoned  their  im- 
peachment against  seven  peers,  the  most  moderate  of  the 
upper  house,  and  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  army ; '  they 
restored  the  eleven  members  to  their  seats ;  *  they  re- 
voked their  resolution  against  a  personal  treaty  with 
the  king,  and  even  that  which  required  his  assent  by 
certain  preliminary  articles.''     In  a  word,  the  pai;lY  for 
distinct.ion'R  ^^Vp.  rallRfl   presbyterian,  but  now  rat^gr 
,  to  -1?Q  4e^oiQip^ted  constitutional,   regained  its  ascend- 
aiftcy.    This  change  in  the  councils  of  parliament  brought 
on  the  treaty  of  Newport. 

The  treaty  of  Newport  was  set  on  foot  and  managed 
by  those  politicians  of  the  house  of  lords  who,  Treaty  of 
having  long  suspected  no  danger  to  themselves  Newport 
but  from  the  power  of  the  king,  had  discovered,  some- 
what of  the  latest,  that  the  crown  itself  was  at  stake, 
and  that  their  own  privileges  were  set  on  the  same  cast. 
Nothing  was  more  remote  from  the  intentions  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  or  lord  Say  than  to  see  them- 
selves pushed  from  their  seats  by  such  upstarts  as  Ireton 
and  Harrison ;  and  their  present  mortification  afforded  a 
proof  how  men  reckoned  wise  in  their  generation  become 
the  dupes  of  their  own  selfish,  crafty,  and  pusallanimous 
policy.  They  now  grew  anxious  to  see  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  king.  Sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to 
anticipate,  if  possible,  the  return  of  Cromwell  from  the 
north,  they  implored  him  to  comply  at  once  with  all  the 

"  April  28, 1648.    Pari.  Hist  883.  which  party  was  likely  to  prevail,  escaped 

f  June  6.    These  peers  were  the  earls  by  truckling  to  the  new  powers, 

of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Lincoln,  lords  8  June  8. 

Willoughby  of  Parham,  Berkley,  Huns-  h  See   Pari.   Hist.   823,  89*2,  904,  921, 

don,   and  Maynard.      They   were   im-  924,  959,  996,  for  the  different  votes  on 

peached  for  sitting  in  the  house  during  tliis  subject,  wherein  the  presbyteriani 

the  tumults  from  26th  of  July  to  6th  of  gradually  beat  the  independent  or  repub- 

Augiwt,  1647.     The  earl  of  Pembroke,  lican  party,  but  with  veiy  small  cind  pre- 

who  had  also  continued  to  sit,  merely  carious  mi^jorities. 
because  he  was  too  vtupid  to  discover 
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propositions  of  parliament,  or  at  least  to  yield  in  the  first 
instance  as  far  as  he  meant  to  go."     They  had  not,  how- 


I  Clarendon,  vi.  155.  He  is  very  absurd 
In  imagining  that  any  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  would  have  been 
aatisfied  with  "  an  act  of  indemnity  and 
oblivion." 

That  the  parliament  had  some  reason  to 
expect  the  king's  firmness  of  purpose  to 
give  way  in  spite  of  all  his  haggling  will 
appear  from  the  following  short  review  of 
what  had  been  done.  1.  At  Newmarket, 
In  June,  1642,  he  absolutely  refused  the 
nineteen  propositions  tendered  to  him  by 
the  lords  and  commons.  2.  In  the  treaty 
of  Oxford,  March,  1643,  he  seems  to  have 
made  no  concessions,  not  even  promising 
an  amnesty  to  those  he  had  already  ex- 
cluded from  pardon.  3.  In  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge  no  mention  was  made  on  his 
side  of  exclusion  from  pardon;  he  offered 
to  vest  the  militia  for  seven  years  in 
commissioners  jointly  appointed  by  him- 
self and  parliament,  so  that  it  should 
afterwards  return  to  him,  and  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  4.  In  the 
winter  of  1645  he  not  only  offered  to 
disband  his  forces,  but  to  let  the  militia  be 
vested  for  seven  years  in  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  the  two  bouses,  and 
afterwards  to  be  settled  by  bill ;  also  to 
give  the  nomination  of  officers  of  state 
and  Judges  pro  h&c  vice  to  the  houses. 
5.  He  went  no  farther  in  substance  till 
May,  1647 ;  when  be  offered  the  militia 
for  ten  years,  as  well  as  great  limitations 
of  episcopacy,  and  the  contlnoance  of 
presby  terlan  government  for  three  years ; 
the  whole  matter  to  bo  afterwards  settled 
by  blU  on  the  advice  of  the  assembly  of 
divines,  and  twenty  more  of  bis  own 
nomination.  6.  In  his  letter  from  Caris- 
brook,  Nov.  1647,  bo  gave  up  the  mllltia 
fur  tkis  life.  This  was  in  effect  to  sacri- 
flce  almoet  everything  oa  to  immediate 
power;  but  be  struggled  to  save  the 
church  Uiuis  fl'om  confiscation,  which 
would  baTe  rendered  It  hardly  practi- 
okble  to  resto^  eplsGopa<:y  In  futaro.  His 
Aitnrt  concanwoM  in  the  treaty  uf  Now- 
p<;rt,  though  rery  slowly  extorted,  wert 
oomptratWoly  trUllng. 

What  Clarendon  thought  of  the  treaty 
of  Newport  DMy  bo  Imatclriod.  "  You 
ray  easily  conclude,"  he  wriu-s  to  Digby 
"  bow  fit  •  cooPiellor  I  am  like  to  ho 


when  the  best  that  is  proposed  is  thai 
which  I  wouldnot  consent  unto  topreservt 
the  kingdom  from  ashes.  I  can  tell  you 
worse  of  myself  than  this ;  which  is,  that 
there  maybe  some  reasonable  expedients 
which  possibly  might  in  truth  restore  and 
preserve  all,  in  which  I  could  bear  no 
part"  P.  459.  See  also  p.  351  and  416. 
I  do  not  divine  what  he  means  by  this, 
unless  it  were  the  king's  abdication.  But 
what  he  could  not  have  approved  was, 
that  the  king  had  no  thoughts  of  dealing 
sincerely  with  the  parliament  in  this 
treaty,  and  gave  Ormond  directions  to 
obey  all  bis  wife's  commands,  but  not  to 
obey  any  further  orders  he  might  send, 
nor  to  be  startled  at  his  great  concessions 
respecting  Ireland,  for  they  would  come 
to  nothing.  Carte's  Papers,  i.  185.  See 
Mr.  Brodie's  remarks  on  this,  iv.  143- 
146.  He  had  agreed  to  give  up  the 
government  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years 
to  the  parliament  In  his  letter  sent  from 
Holmby  in  May,  1647,  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  give  full  satisfaction  with 
respect  to  Ireland.  But  he  thus  explains 
himself  to  the  queen : — "  I  have  so  couched 
that  article  that  if  the  Irish  give  me 
cause,  I  may  interpret  it  enough  to  their 
advantage.  For  I  only  say  that  I  will 
give  them  (the  two  houses)  full  satisfac- 
tion as  to  the  management  of  the  war, 
nor  do  I  promise  to  continue  the  war; 
so  that  if  I  find  reason  to  make  a  good 
peace  there,  my  engagement  is  at  an  trid. 
Wherefore  make  this  my  interpretatiuu 
known  to  tlie  Irish."  "  Wliat  reliance." 
says  Mr.  LAing,  fi-om  whom  I  transcribe 
this  passage  (which  I  cannot  find  in  the 
Clarendon  Slate  Tapers  quoted  by  him), 
••  could  parliament  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dlsptito,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period,  on  tlic  word  or  moderation  of  a 
prince  wIkirc  solemn  and  written  declara- 
tions were  BO  full  of  equivocation  f"  Jllst 
of  ■Scotlariil,  ill.  409.  It  may  here  be 
added  tliul,  though  Charles  bad  given  his 
parole  to  coIoiipI  Hammond,  and  had  thp 
kentlnoU  ri'niovod  In  consequence,  he  win 
engaged  during  most  pun  of  his  stay  »t 
Cnrlsbrook  in  schemes  for  nn  PHcapo.  S<m 
Col.  Cooke's  Narrative,  prlntud  with  Her- 
bert's Memoirs;  and  in  Uush.  Abr.  vl. 
t>'J4.    nut  bis  enemies  were  apprised  cf 
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ever,  mitigated  in  any  degree  the  rigorous  conditions  bo 
often  proposed;  nor  did  the  king  during  this  treaty 
obtain  any  reciprocal  concession  worth  mentioning  in 
return  for  his  surrender  of  almost  all  that  could  be  de- 
manded. Did  the  positive  adherence  of  the  parliament 
to  all  these  propositions,  in  circumstances  so  perilous  to 
themselves,  display  less  unreasonable  pertinacity  than 
that  so  often  imputed  to  Charles  ?  Or  if,  as  was  the  fiict, 
the  majority  which  the  presbyterians  had  obtained  was 
80  precarious  that  they  dared  not  hazard  it  by  suggesting 
any  more  moderate  counsels,  what  rational  security 
would  the  treaty  have  afforded  him,  had  he  even  come 
at  once  into  all  their  requisitions  ?  His  real  error  was 
to  have  entered  upon  any  treaty,  and  still  more  to  have 
drawn  it  out  by  tardy  and  ineffectual  capitulations. 
There  had  long  been  only  one  course  either  for  safety 
or  for  honour,  the  abdication  of  his  royal  office ;  now 
probably  too  late  to  preserve  his  life,  but  still  more 
honourable  than  the  treaty  of  Newport.  Yet  though  he 
was  desirous  to  make  his  escape  to  France,  I  have  not 
observed  any  hint  that  he  had  thoughts  of  resigning  the 
crown  ;  whether  from  any  mistaken  sense  of  obligation, 
or  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  affect  the  succes- 
sion of  his  son. 

There  can  be  no  mnrp,  errrmpmin  npinion  than  that  nf 
such  as  believe  that  the  flftsirn  of  nvertiimiTig  iha  mn- 
niynhy  prodiinefl  the  mvil  war,  ra+Jier  than  that  the  qjvi] 
w^T  brniight  nn  tliPi  fr^rmf^r  In  a  peaceful  and  ancient 
kingdom  like  England  the  thought  of  change  could  not 
spontaneously  arise.  A  very  few  speculative  men,  by 
the  study  of  antiquity,  or  by  observation  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Venice  and  Holland,  might  bo  led  to  an 
abstract  preference  of  republican  politics ;  some  fanatics 
might  aspire  to  a  Jewish  theocracy  ;  but  at  the  meeting 
of  the  long  parliament  we  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to 
suppose  that  any  party,  or  any  number  of  persons  among 
its  members,  had  formed  what  must  then  have  appeared 
so  extravagant  a  conception.''     The  insuperable  distrust 

this  intention,  and  even  of  an  attempt  to  k  Clarendon  mentions  an  expression 
escape  by  removing  a  bar  of  his  winiow,  that  dropped  from  Henry  Martin  in  con- 
as  appears  by  the  letters  from  the  com-  versation,  not  long  after  the  meeting  of 
n-.ittee  of  Derby  House,  Cromwell,  and  the  parliament :  "  I  do  not  think  on* 
others,  to  coL  Hammond,  published  in  man  wise  enough  to  govern  us  all."  Tbl? 
"^^  may  doubtless  be  taken  in  a  sense  per- 
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of  the  king's  designs,  the  iiiitation  excited  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  war,  the  impracticability,  which  every  at- 
tempt at  negotiation  displayed,  of  obtaining  his  acquies- 
cence to  terms  deemed  indispensable,  gradually  created 
a  powerful  faction,  whose  chief  bond  of  union  was  a 
determination  to  set  him  aside."  What  further  scheme 
they  had  planned  is  uncertain  :  none  probably  in  which 
any  number  were  agreed :  some  looked  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  others,  perhaps,  at  one  time  to  the  elector 
palatine ;  °  but  necessity  itself  must  have  suggested  to 


fectly  compatible  with  our  limited  mo- 
narchy. But  Martin's  republicanism  was 
ioon  apparent :  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
In  August,  1643,  for  language  reflecting 
on  the  king.  ParU  Hist  161.  A  Mr. 
Chillingworth  had  before  incurred  the 
same  punishment  for  a  like  offence,  De- 
cember 1,  1641.  Xelaon,  ii.  714.  Sir 
Henry  Ludlow,  father  of  the  regicide, 
was  also  censured  on  the  same  account. 
As  the  opposite  faction  grew  stronger, 
Martin  was  not  only  restored  to  his  seat, 
but  the  vote  against  him  was  exptmged. 
Vane,  1  presimie,  took  up  republican 
principles  pretty  early ;  perhaps  also 
Haslerig.  With  these  exceptions,  I  know 
not  that  we  can  fix  on  any  individtial 
member  of  parliament  the  charge  of  an 
intention  to  subvert  the  constitution  till 
1646  or  1647. 

"  Pamphlets  may  be  found  as  early 
as  1643  which  breathe  this  spirit ;  but 
they  are  certainly  rare  till  1645  and  1646, 
Such  are  '  PUin  Knglish,"  1643;  'The 
Character  of  an  Anti-malignant,'  1646; 
'  Last  Warning  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
I/mdon,'  J  647. 

°  Cliarles  Louis,  elector  palatine,  elder 
brother  of  the  princes  Rupert  and  Mau 
rl<-«,  gave  cause  to  suspect  that  lie  was 
looking  towards  the  throne.  Ho  left  the 
king's  quarters,  where  he  had  been  at  the 
cvramenccmcntof  the  war,  and  retired  to 
Holland;  whence  be  wrote,  as  well  aa 
bU  mother,  the  qneen  of  Bobemia,  to  the 
parHament,  dtacUlming  and  renonndiig 
prince  napert,  and  begging  their  own 
pmaions  might  be  paid.  He  came  over 
to  Tiondon  in  Augnst,  1644,  took  Um 
eorenoDt,  and  courted  the  parliament 
Tliey  abowad,  however,  at'ilnt,  a  good 
V>n\  of  Jealousy  of  him ;  and  Intimated 
Uutt  bta  affaim  would  prosper  better  far 


his  leaving  the  kingdom.  Whitelock, 
101.  Rush.  Abr.  iv.  359.  He  did  not 
take  this  hint,  and  obtained  next  year  an 
allowance  of  80001.  per  annum.  Id.  145. 
Lady  Ranelagh,  in  a  letter  to  Hyde 
March,  l644,coiyuring  him,  by  his  regard 
for  lord  Falkland's  memory,  to  use  all  his 
influence  to  procure  a  message  from  the 
king  for  a  treaty,  adds,  "  Methinks  what 
I  have  informed  my  sister,  and  what  she 
will  inform  you,  of  the  posture  the  prince 
elector's  affairs  are  in  here,  should  be  a 
motive  to  hasten  away  this  message." 
Clar.  state  Papers,  ii.  167.  Clarendon 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  Nicholas,  Dec,  12, 
1646  (where  he  gives  his  opinion  that 
the  independents  look  more  to  a  change 
of  the  king  and  his  line  than  of  the  mo- 
narchy itself,  and  would  restore  the  full 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  one  of  their 
own  choice),  proceeds  in  these  remarkable 
words :  "  And  I  pray  God  they  have  not 
such  a  nose  of  wax  ready  for  their  im- 
pression. This  It  Is  makes  mo  tremble 
more  than  all  their  discourses  of  destroy- 
ing monarchy;  and  that  towards  this 
(>nd  they  And  assistance  from  those  who 
from  their  hearts  abhor  their  confusions." 
P.  306.  These  exprcssioBS  seem  more 
applicable  by  far  to  tlio  elector  than  tu 
(JromwcU.  But  Uio  former  was  not 
dangerous  to  the  parliament,  though  it 
was  deemed  fit  to  treat  him  witli  respect. 
In  March,  1647,  wo  find  a  committee  u( 
both  bouses  appoInte<l  to  receive  some 
intelligence  which  the  prince  elector  de- 
sired to  communicate  to  Uio  parliament 
of  great  Importance  to  the  protestunt  reli- 
gion. Whitelock,  241.  Nothing  .%rtlirr 
appears  about  this  intclllKciKo  ;  which 
looks  as  If  ho  wcru  merely  ulriiid  of  Iwlng 
forgotten.  lie  left  Knglund  in  1619,  and 
died  ill  1610. 
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many  the  idea  of  a  republican  settlement.  In  the  new- 
modelled  army  of  1646,  composed  of  independents  and 
enthusiasts  of  every  denomination,  a  fervid  eagerness 
for  changes  in  the  civil  polity,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
was  soon  found  to  predominate.  Not  checked,  like  the 
two  houses,  by  attachment  to  forms,  and  by  the  influence 
of  lawyers,  they  launched  forth  into  varied  projects  of 
reform,  sometimes  judicious,  or  at  least  plausible,  some- 
times wildly  fanatical.  They  reckoned  the  king  a 
tyrant,  whom,  as  they  might  fight  against,  they  might 
also  put  to  death,  and  whom  it  were  folly  to  provoke 
if  he  were  again  to  become  their  master.  Elated  with 
their  victories,  they  began  already  in  imagination  to 
carve  out  the  kingdom  for  themselves ;  and  remembered 
that  saying  so  congenial  to  a  revolutionaiy  army,  "  that 
the  first  of  monarchs  was  a  successful  leader,  the  first  of 
nobles  were  his  followers." " 

The  knowledge  of  this  innovating  spirit  in  the  army 
gave  confidence  to  the  violent  party  in  parlia-  „^^, 
ment,  and  increased  its  numbers  by  the  acces-  progress  of 
sion  of  some  of  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  *  J^IJ^ 
a  fine  sense  for  discerning  their  own  advantage. 
It  was  doubtless  swollen  through  the  publication  of  the 
king's  letters,   and  his   pertinacity   in  clinging   to  his 
prerogative.     And  the  complexion  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  materially  altered  by  the  introduction  at  once 
of  a  large  body  of  fresh   members.     They  had  at  the 
beginning  abstained  from  issuing  writs  to  replace  those 
whose  death  or  expulsion  had  left  their  seats  vacant. 
These  vacancies,  by  the  disabling  votes  against  all  the 
king's  party ,P  became  so  numerous   that  it  seemed  a 
glaring  violation   of  the   popular  principles   to  which 
they  appealed  to  carry  on  the  public  business  with  so 
maimed  a  representation  of  the  people.    It  was,  however, 
plainly  impossible  to  have  elections  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  while  the  royal  army  was  in  strength;    and 

°  Baxter's  Life,  50.     He  ascribes  the  is  that  to  which  we  must  refer  the  appear - 

increase  of  enthusiasm  in  the  army  to  the  ance  of  a  republican  party  in  considerable 

loss  of  its  presby  terian  chaplains,  who  numbers,  though  not  yet  among  the  housb 

left  It  for  their  benefices,  on  the  reduction  of  commons. 

of  the  king's  party  and  the  new-modelling  P  These  passed  against  the  royalist 

of  the  troops.    The  officers  then  took  on  members  separately,  and  for  the  mrsi 

them  to  act  as  preachers.    Id.  64 ;    and  part  in  the  first  months  of  the  war 
Neal,  183.    I  conceive  that  the  year  164B 
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the  diange,  by  filling  up  nearly  two  hundred  vacancies 
at  (jnce,  was  likely  to  become  so  important,  that  some 
feared  that  the  cavaliers,  others  that  the  independents 
and  republicans,  might  find  their  advantage  in  it.**  The 
latter  party  were  generally  earnest  for  new  elections ; 
and  carried  their  point  against  the  presbyterians  in 
September,  1645,  when  new  writs  were  ordered  for  all 
the  places  which  were  left  deficient  of  one  or  both 
representatives.'  The  result  of  these  elections,  though 
a  few  persons  rather  friendly  to  the  king  came  into  the 
house,  was  on  the  whole  very  favourable  to  the  army. 
The  self-denying  ordinance  no  longer  being  in  operation, 
the  principal  officers  were  elected  on  every  side ;  and, 
with  not  many  exceptions,  recruited  the  ranks  of  that 
small  body  which  had  already  been  marked  by  implac- 
able dislike  of  the  king,  and  by  zeal  for  a  total  new- 
modelling  of  the  government.'  In  the  summer  of  1640 
this  party  had  so  far  obtained  the  upper  hand,  that, 
according  to  one  of  our  best  authorities,  the  Scots 
commissioners  had  all  imaginable  difficulty  to  prevent 
his  deposition.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1647  more 
overt  proofs  of  a  design  to  change  the  established  con- 
stitution were  given  by  a  party  out  of  doors.  A  petition 
was  addressed  "  to  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation, 
the  commons  assembled  in  parliament."  It  was  voted 
upon  a  division  that  the  house  dislikes  this  petition, 
and  cannot  approve  of  its  being  delivered ;  and  after- 
wards, by  a  majority  of  only  94  to  86,  that  it  was 
seditious  and  insolent,   and   should  be  burnt  by   the 

'•  The  best  friends  of  the  parliament  ccmber,   1646,  entertained  no  views  ot 

were  not  without  fears  what  the  issne  of  oltcriiig  the   flmdamciital   coimtituUon. 

the  new  elections  might  be ;  for  though  appears  from  some  of  tliclr  resolutions  as 

tbe  people  dunt  not  choose  such  as  were  to  ounditions  of  peace :  "  Tliat  Fairfax 

open  enemici  to  thcra,  yet  probably  they  should  have  an  earldom,  witli  sooot  a- 

wotiM'tucb  M  were  meet  likely  to  be  year;    CronuveU  and  Waller  baronies, 

forspeaK*  on  uay  temu,  corruptly  pre-  with  half  that  estuio;  K»box,  Northum- 

ferring  the  frnitlon  of  tbelr  estates  and  l)erland,  and  two  more,  be  made  dulces; 

senstul  enjoyments   before    the    public  Manchester  and  SaliHbury  marquises;  and 

interest,"  ko,    Ludlow,  L  168.    This  i*  otlicr  peers  of  their  parly  be  elevated  to 

•  (Ur  confession  how  little  the  common-  hlglior   runlcs;   HuHlcrig,  Stapylton,  and 

wealth  party  had  the  support  of  the  na-  SIcipton  t4>  have  pensions."     Pari  Hisu 

tlon.  <03.    Wliitelock,   IHS.     These  votes  du 

'CJotimals.    Whltelock,  168.    The  not  speak  much  for  tlie  magnanimity  and 

boraogb  of  Sottthwark  had  Just  before  dlslnterestcdnoss  of  that  assembly,  tliougb 

fMtttloned  fbr  a  new  writ,  lu  member  i t  may  suit  political  romancers  to 'Joclaln 

>lii«  doikl  or  dIsabU-d.  About  lU 
fhst  I  lie  bouse  of  commons  In  l)« 
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hangman.'  Yet  the  first  decisive  proof,  perhaps,  which 
the  journals  of  parliament  afford  of  the  existence  of  a 
republican  party,  was  the  vote  of  22nd  September,  1647, 
that  they  would  once  again  make  application  to  the 
king  for  those  things  which  they  judged  necessary  for 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
carried  by  70  to  23."  Their  subsequent  resolution  of 
January  4,  1648,  against  any  further  addresses  to  the 
king,  which  passed  by  a  majority  of  141  to  91,  was  a 
virtual  renunciation  of  allegiance.  The  lords,  after  a 
warm  debate,  concurred  in  this  vote.  And  the  army 
had  in  November,  1647,  before  the  king's  escape  from 
Hampton  Court,  published  a  declaration  of  their  design 
for  the  settlement  of  the  nation  under  a  sovereign 
representative  assembly,  which  should  possess  authority 
to  make  or  repeal  laws,  and  to  call  magistrates  to 
account. 

We  are  not  certainly  to  conclude  that  all  who,  in 
1648,  had  made  up  their  minds  against  the  king's 
restoration,  were  equally  averse  to  all  regal  government. 
The  prince  of  Wales  had  taken  so  active,  and,  for  a 
moment,  so  successful  a  share  in  the  war  of  that  year, 
that  his  father's  enemies  were  become  his  own.  Meet- 
ings however  were  held,  where  the  military  and  parlia- 
mentary chiefs  discussed  the  schemes  of  raising  the  duke 
of  York,  or  his  younger  brother  the  duke  of  Glocester, 
to  the  throne.     Cromwell  especially  wavered,  or  pre- 

t  Commons'  Journals,  May  4  and  18,  majority,  Wentworth  and  Kainsborough 

Kail.    This  minority  were  not,  in  gene-  the  minority.    1  suppose  it  is  from  some 

ral,  republican  ;  but  were  unwilling  to  of  these  divisions  that  baron  Maseres  has 

increase  the  irritation  of  the  army  by  so  reckoned    the  republican   party  in  the 

strong  a  vote.  house  not  to  exceed  thirty. 

"Commons'  Journals.  Whitelock,271.  It  was  resolved  on  Nov.  6,  164T,  that 
Pari.  Hist.  781.  They  had  Just  been  the  king  of  England,  for  the  time  being, 
exasperated  by  his  evasion  of  their  propo-  was  bound,  in  justice  and  by  the  duty  of 
bitions.  Id.  778.  By  the  smallnessof  the  his  ofBce,  to  give  his  assent  to  all  such 
numbers,  and  the  names  of  the  tellers,  laws  as  by  the  lords  and  commons  in  par- 
It  seems  as  if  the  presbyterian  party  had  liament  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  for  the 
been  almost  entirely  absent ;  which  may  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  them  ten- 
be  also  inferred  from  other  parts  of  the  dered  unto  him  for  his  assent.  But  the 
Journals.  See  October  9,  for  a  long  list  previous  question  was  carried  on  the  fol- 
of  absentees.  Haslerig  and  Evelyn,  both  lowing  addition :  "  And  in  ca«e  the  lawi 
of  the  army  faction,  told  the  ayes.  Mar-  so  o£rere<l  unto  him  shall  not  thereupon 
tin  and  sir  Peter  Wentworth  the  noes,  be  assented  unlo  by  him,  that neverthelesa 
The  house  had  divided  the  day  before  on  they  are  as  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
the  question  for  going  into  a  committee  poses  as  if  his  assent  had  been  thereuntp 
to  take  this  motter  into  consideration,  84  had  and  obtained,  which  they  do  iusitt 
to  34;  Cromwell  and  Evelyn  telling  the  upon  as  an  undoubted  right."  Com.  Jour 
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teTK^ed  to  wavftr.  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation ;  nor 
is  there  any  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  had  ever 
professed  himself  averse  to  monarchy,  till,  dexteroiisly 
mmiTiting  on  the  wa.vft  whiVli  ha  nmi]fl  -nM  ^f^-n-,  ]^f> 
l^d  on  thosfl  yoftlntfi  wTin  rirn]  rftsnlvftd  to  r.Alp.hrnfP  ihe^ 
in^ngnratioTi  r^f  fhp^ir  new  comTnQTiwftalfVi  wi'tli  tliQ  Klnn.^ 
of  a  victim  "Icing." 

It  was  about  the  end  of  1647,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
principal  officers  took  the  determination,  which  had 
been  already  menaced  by  some  of  the  agitatoi-s, 
of  bringing  the  king,  as  the  first  and  greatest 
delinquent,  to  public  justice.''  Too  stem 
and  haughty,  too  confident  of  the  right- 
eousness of  their  actions,  to  think  of  private 


Scheme 
among  the 
officers  of 
bringing 
Charles  to 
trial. 


*  Ludlow  says  that  Cromwell, "  finding 
the  king's  friends  grow  strong  in  1648, 
began  to  court  the  commonwealth's  party. 
The  latter  told  him  he  knew  how  to  a^ole 
and  give  them  good  words  when  he  had 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them ;  whereat, 
breaking  out  into  a  rage,  he  said  they 
were  a  proud  sort  of  people,  and  only 
considerable  in  their  own  conceits."  1'. 
240.  Does  this  look  as  if  he  had  been 
reckoned  one  of  them  i 

y  Clarendon  says  that  there  were  many 
consultations  among  the  officers  about  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  king ;  some 
were  for  deposing  him,  others  for  poison 
or  aMassinatlon,  which,  he  fancies,  would 
fa«ve  been  put  in  practice  if  they  could 
have  prevailed  on  Hammond.  But  this. 
Is  not  warranted  by  our  better  authorities. 

It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  time  the  first 
bold  man  dared  to  talk  of  bringing  the 
king  to  Justice.  But  in  a  letter  of  BaiUie 
to  Alexander  Henderson,  May  19,  1646, 
be  Myi,  "  If  God  have  hardened  him,  so 
br  M  I  can  perceive,  thU  people  will 
strive  to  have  him  In  their  power,  and 
make  an  example  of  blm  ;  I  abhor  to  think 
vihat  they  tpeak  of  ewecution;"  ii.  20; 
published  aUo  in  l)alrymple's  Memorials 
of  Charles  I.,  p.  166.  Proofs  may  also 
be  brought  from  pamphlet!  by  LUbume 
wid  oUien  in  1647,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  Irbat  year ;  and  the  remonitrance 
of  the  ScoOt  parliament,  dated  Aug.  13, 
atliiJra  Vi  stKb  language.  Ruih.  Abr,  vL 
345.  Berkley  Indeed  potltivelf  aMuree 
u  that  the  raeolution  waa  taken  at 
Windsor,  in  a  ouuncU  uf  Motn,  wuou  after 
Ibe  kIriK's  cuuflucment  at  Ciuiibrook  { 


and  this  with  so  much  particularity  of 
circumstance  that,  if  we  reject  his  accoimt 
we  must  set  aside  the  whole  of  bis  me- 
moirs at  the  same  time.  Maseres'  Tracts, 
i.  383.  But  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  an 
independent  testimony,  William  Allen, 
himself  one  af  the  council  of  officers  and 
adjutant-general  of  the  army,  who,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Fleetwood,  and  pub- 
lished in  1669,  declares  that,  after  much 
consultation  and  prayer  at  WindsorCaslle, 
in  the  beginning  of  1648,  they  had  "come 
to  a  very  clear  and  Joint  resolution  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that 
man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood 
he  had  shed,  and  mischief  he  had  done  to 
his  utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and 
people  in  these  poor  nations."  This  is  to 
be  found  In  Somers'  Tracts,  vi.  499.  The 
only  discrepancy.  If  It  Is  one,  between  him 
and  Berkley,  is  as  to  the  precise  Urn;, 
which  the  other  seems  to  place  in  the  end 
of  1647.  But  this  might  bo  lapse  of 
memory  In  either  party ;  nor  is  it  clear, 
on  looking  attentively  at  Berkley's  narra- 
tion, that  ho  determines  the  time.  Asb- 
bumhom  says,  "  For  some  days  before 
Uio  king's  remove  from  Hampton  Court, 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  several 
alarms  were  not  brouglit  him  by  and 
from  several  conHidcrablo  persons,  both 
well-alTcctcd  to  him  and  likely  to  know 
much  of  what  was  then  In  agitation,  of 
the  reiolutlon  which  a  violent  party  In 
the  army  had  to  take  away  his  life.  And 
that  raob  a  design  there  was,  tlicre  were 
strong  Insinuations  to  pcrauadn."  See 
alM  his  Narrative,  published  In  1830. 
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assassination,  they  sought  to  gratify  their  pride  by  the 
solemnity  and  notoriousness,  by  the  very  infamy  and 
eventual  danger,  of  an  act  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Throughout  the  year  1648  this  de-  ^^j^  j^. 
sign,  though  suspended,  became  familiar  to  the  fliuoiy  de- 
people's  expectation,'  The  commonwealth's  **"»"»«'• 
men  and  the  levellers,  the  various  sectaries  (admitting 
a  few  exceptions),  grew  clamorous  for  the  king's  death. 
Petitions  were  presented  to  the  commons,  praying  for 
justice  on  all  delinquents,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest."  And  not  long  afterwards  the  general  oflBcers 
of  the  army  came  forward  with  a  long  remonstrance 
against  any  treaty,  and  insisting  that  the  capital  and 
gi-and  author  of  their  troubles  be  speedily  brought  to 
justice,  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  mischief  whereof  he 
had  been  guilty.''  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  vote 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  that  the  answers  of  the  king 
to  the  propositions  of  both  houses  are  a  ground  for  the 
house  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,"  by  the  violent  expulsion,  or,  gg^i^^onof 
as  it  was  called,  seclusion,  of  all  the  presby-  prcsbytenan 
terian  members  from  the  house,  and  the  ordi-  ™«™'^"'- 
nance  of  a  minority,  constituting  the  high  court  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  the  king.** 

A  very  small  number  among  those  who  sat  in  this 
strange    tribunal    upon   Charles  I.   were    undoubtedly 
capable  of  taking  statesmanlike  views  of  the  interests 
of  their  party,  and  might  consider  his  death  a  politic 
expedient  for   consolidating  the   new  settlement.      It/ 
seemed  to  involve  the  army,  which  had  openly  abetted' 
the  act,  and  even  the  nation  by  its  passive  consent,  in 
such  inexpiable   guilt  towards  the   royal  family,  that/ 
neither  common  prudence  nor  a  sense  of  shame  would' 
permit  them  to  suffer  its  restoration.     But  by  far  the] 

*  Somers'  Tracts,  v.  160,  162.  that  this  remuiistrauce  itself  is  rather 

■  Sept.  11.     Pari.  Hist  1077.    May's  against  the  king  than  absolutely  against 

Breviate  in  Maseres'  Tracts,  voL  i.  p.  127.  all  monarchy;  for  one  of  the  proposals 

Whitelock,  335.  contained  in  it  is  that  kings  should  be 

b  Nov.  17.    Pari.  Hist.  1077.    White-  chosen  by  the  people,  and  have  no  nega- 

lock,  p.  355.    A  motion,  Nov.  30,  that  tive  voice. 

the  house  do  now  proceed  on  the  remon-  '  The  division  was  on  the  previouf 

strsince  of  the  army,  was  lost  by  125  to  question,  which  was  lost  by  129  to  83 

68   (printed  53  in  ParL  Hist.).     Com-  d  No  division  took  place  on  any  of  tiM 

mons'  Journals.    So  weak  was  still  the  votes  respecting  the  king's  trial, 
republican  party.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
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greater  part  of  the  regicides  such  considerations  weie 
either  overlooked  or  kept  in  the  background.  Their 
more  powerful  motive  was  that  fierce  fanatical  hatred 
of  the  king,  the  natural  fruit  of  long  civil  dissension, 
inflamed  by  preachers  more  dark  and  sanguinary  than 
those  they  addressed,  and  by  a  perverted  study  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures.  They  had  been  wrought  to  believe, 
not  that  his  execution  would  be  justified  by  state  neces- 
sity or  any  such  feeble  grounds  of  human  reasoning,  but 
that  it  was  a  bounden  duty,  which  with  a  safe  conscience 
they  could  not  neglect.  Such  was  the  persuasion  of 
Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  the  most  respectable  names 
among  the  regicides ;  both  of  them  free  from  all  suspicion 
.of  interestedness  or  hypocrisy,  and  less  intox- 
some^*'  icated  than  the  rest  by  fanaticism.  "  I  was 
i^d'''"^*  fully  persuaded,"  says  the  former,  "  that  an 
accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in  the 
nature  of  it.  The  former,  besides  that  it  was  obvious  to 
all  men,  the  king  himself  had  proved,  by  the  duplicity 
of  his  dealing  with  the  parliament,  which  manifestly 
appeared  in  his  own  papers,  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter  I  was  convinced 
by  the  express  words  of  God's  law  :  '  that  blood  defileth 
the  land,  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood 
that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed 
it.'  (Numbers,  c.  xxxv.  v.  33.)  And  therefore  I  could 
not  consent  to  leave  the  guilt  of  so  much  blood  on  the 
nation,  and  thereby  to  draw  down  the  just  vengeance  of 
God  upon  us  all,  when  it  was  most  evident  that  the  war 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  our  rights  and 
open  broach  of  our  laws  and  constitution  on  the  king's 
part."  •  "As  for  Mr.  Hutchinson,"  says  his  high-souled 
consort,  "  although  he  was  very  much  confirmed  in  hie 
judgment  concerning  the  cause,  yet,  being  here  called 
to  an  extraordinary  action,  whereof  many  were  of  several 
minds,  ho  addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring 
the  Lord  that,  if  through  any  human  frailty  he  wore 
led  into  any  error  or  false  opinion  in  those  great 
transactions,  ho  would  open  his  oyes,  and  not  suffer  him 
to  proceed,  but  that  ho  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  tlie 

■  LiHituw  u  im. 
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truth,  and  lead  him  by  a  right-enlightened  conscience ; 
and  finding  no  check,  but  a  confirmation  in  his  con- 
science that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did,  he,  upon 
serious  debate,  both  privately  and  in  his  addresses 
to  God,  and  in  conferences  with  conscientious,  upright, 
unbiassed  persons,  proceeded  to  sign  the  sentence  against 
the  king.  Although  he  did  not  then  believe  but  it 
might  one  day  come  to  be  again  disputed  among  men, 
yet  both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  refuse  it 
without  giving  up  the  people  of  God,  whom  they  had 
led  forth  and  engaged  themselves  unto  by  the  oath  ol 
God,  into  the  hands  of  God's  and  their  enemies ;  and 
therefore  he  cast  himself  upon  God's  protection,  acting 
according  to  the  dictates  of  a  conscience  which  he  had 
sought  the  law  to  guide  ;  and  accordingly  the  Lord  did 
signalise  his  favour  afterward  to  him." ' 

The  execution  of  Charles  I.  has  been  mentioned  in 
later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise — by 
some  with  faint  and  ambiguous  censure — by  i^^x^- 
most   with  vehement   reprobation.      My  own   "ondis- 
judgment  will  possibly  l)e  anticipated  by  the 
reader  of  the  preceding  pages.     I  shall  certainly  not 
rest  it  on  the  imaginary  sacredness  and  divine  origin  ol 
royalty,  nor  even  on  the  irresponsibility  with  which  the 
law  of  almost  every  country  invests  the  person  of  its 
sovereign.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  contend  that  no  cases 
may  be  conceived,  that  no  instances  may  be  foimd  in 
history,   wherein   the   sympathy   of  mankind   and   tlie 
sound  principles  of  political  justice  would  approve  a 
public  judicial  sentence  as  the  due  reward  of  tyranny 
and  perfidiousness.     But  we  may  confidently  deny  that 
Charles  I.  was  thus  to  be  singled  out  as  a  warning  to 
tyrants.     His  offences  were  not,  in  the  worst  interpreta- 
tion, of  that  atrocious  character  which  calls  down  the 
vengeance  of  insulted  humanity,  regardless  of  positive 
law.     His  government  had  been  \Qvy  arbitrary  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  any,  even  of  his  ministers 
<'0uld  have  suffered  death  for  their  share  in  it,  without 
introducing  a  principle  of  barbaroxis  vindictiveness.   Far 
ft  om  the  sanguinary  misanthropy  of  some  monarchs,  oj 
tl  e  revengeful  fury  of  others,  he  had  in  no  instance  dis- 
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played,  nor  does  the  minutest  scrutiny  since  made  into 
his  character  entitle  us  to  suppose,  any  malevolent  dis- 
positions beyond  some  proneness  to  anger,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  harshness  in  his  demeanour.*  As 
for  the  charge  of  having  caused  the  bloodshed  of  the 
war,  upon  which,  and  not  on  any  former  misgovem- 
ment,  his  condemnation  was  grounded,  it  was  as  ill- 
established  as  it  would  have  been  insufficient.  Well 
might  the  earl  of  Northumberland  say,  when  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  king's  trial  was  before  the  lords,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  ^e  people  of  England  were  not  jot 
satisfied  whether  the  king  levied  war  first  against  the 
houses,  or  the  houses  against  him.**  The  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  was  entirely  otherwise.  It  is  quite  another 
question  whether  the  parliament  were  justified  in  theii' 
resistance  to  the  king's  legal  authority.  But  we  may 
contend  that,  when  Hotham,  by  their  command,  shut 
the  gates  of  Hull  against  his  sovereign,  when  the  militia 
was  called  out  in  difierent  cotmties  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  two  houses,  both  of  which  preceded  by  several 
weeks  any  levying  of  forces  for  the  king,  the  bonds  of 
our  constitutional  law  were  by  them  and  their  servants 
8na{)ped  asunder ;  and  it  would  be  the  mere  pedantry 


8  The  king's  manners  were  not  good. 
He  spoke  and  behaved  to  ladies  with 
indelicacy  in  rubllc  See  Warbnrton's 
Notes  on  Clarendon,  vll.  629  ;  and  a 
pasttage  In  Milton's  Dofenslo  pro  Populo 
AngUcano,  quoted  by  Harris  and  Urodie. 
He  once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  cane 
the  younger  sir  Henry  Vane  for  coming 
Into  a  room  of  the  palace  reserved  for 
persona  of  higher  rank.  Carte's  Ormond, 
I,  856,  where  other  Instances  are  men- 
lioned  bj  that  firiemlly  writer.  Ho  had 
IB  trnth  none  who  loved  him,  till  lils 
BiisfEMrtane  softened  his  temper  and  ex- 
cited qrmpstby. 

Ad  aoKdotc,  strongly  Intimating  the 
rioleiiM  of  Charles's  temper,  has  been 
ntJeeUd  bjr  bia  advocates.  It  is  said 
ttat  Bomat,  In  searcbinK  the  Hamilton 
ptpera,  found  that  the  king,  on  dlaoover- 
tag  the  celebrated  lottnr  of  the  ScoU 
flOtvoanUng  lords  to  tiu  king  of  Prance, 
wait  ao  incensed  that  ba  wnt  an  order  to 
•trWiUiam  Balfour,  UenteoanVgoreraor 
•4  dw  Tower,  to  cut  off  the  jbead  of  bis 


'prisoner,  lord  Loudon ;  but  that  tlie 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  whom  Balfour 
Immediately  communicated  this,  urged 
so  strongly  on  the  king  tlmt  the  city 
would  be  up  in  arms  on  tills  violence, 
that  with  reluctance  ho  wlUidrew  tho 
warrant.  Tills  story  is  told  by  Old- 
mixon.  Hist  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  I40.  It 
was  brought  forward  on  Bumot's  au- 
thority, and  also  on  that  of  tho  duke  of 
Hamilton,  killed  In  1712,  by  J)r.  Birch, 
no  Incompetent  Judge  of  historical  evi- 
dence :  it  seems  confirmed  by  an  inti- 
mation given  by  Burnet  himself  In  hla 
Memoirs  of  tho  duke  of  Hamilton, 
p.  161.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Soott 
of  Sootatorvot,  a  contemporary  writer. 
Harris,  p.  360,  quotes  other  authoritlcM 
earlier  than  tho  anecdote  told  of  Burnet ; 
and  upon  tho  whole  I  think  the  story 
deserving  credit,  and  by  no  means  ao 
much  tc  bo  slighted  as  the  Oxford  editor 
of  Burnet  has  thought  fit  to  do. 

b  Olameiit  Walkor,  Hist  of  IndepcnV 
enoy,  part  ti.  p.  66. 
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and  ohicane  of  political  casuistry  to  inquire,  even  if  tlic 
fact  could  be  better  ascertained,  whether  at  Edgehill,  ox 
in  the  minor  skiimishes  that  preceded,  the  first  carbine 
was  discharged  by  a  cavalier  or  a  roundhead.  The 
aggressor  in  a  war  is  not  the  first,  who  uses  force,  hut 
th^i  first  who  rp.nflprs  fnvo.n  nPicf,'^K^.fY- 

But,  whether  we  may  think  this  war  to  have  onginated 
in  the  king's  or  the  parliament's  aggression,  it  is  still 
evident  that  the  former  had  a  fair  cause  with  the  nation, 
a  cause  which  it  was  no  plain  violation  of  justice  to 
defend.  He  was  supported  by  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
peers,  by  full  one-third  of  the  commons,  by  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  the  gentry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  other 
classes.  If  his  adherents  did  not  form,  as  I  think  they 
did  not,  the  majority  of  the  people,  they  were  at  least 
more  numerous,  beyond  comparison,  than  those  who 
demanded  or  approved  of  his  death.  The  steady  deli- 
berate perseverance  of  so  considerable  a  body  in  any 
cause  takes  away  the  right  of  punishment  from  the  con- 
querors, beyond  what  their  own  safety  or  reasonable 
indemnification  may  require.  The  vanquished  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  rules  of  national,  not  of  municipal  law. 
Hence,  if  Charles,  after  having  by  a  course  of  victories 
or  the  defection  of  the  people  prostiated  all  opposition, 
had  abused  his  triumph  by  the  execution  of  Essex  oi' 
Hampden,  Fairfax  or  Cromwell,  I  think  that  later  ages 
would  have  disapproved  of  their  deaths  as  positively, 
though  not  quite  as  vehemently,  as  they  have  of  his 
own.  The  line  is  not  easily  drawn,  in  abstract  reason- 
ing, between  the  t;L:Qason  which  is  justly  puni^hefi,  {ir\c\\ 
the  social  schism  which  is  beyQn<^  the  proper  hnmiHaripB 
fifiaLg:  but  the  civil  war  of  England  sft^ms  plflitily  in | 
fi]}^  wifliin  t)i(^  latter  r^ftsf^r^ptinn  These  objectious 
strike  me  as  unanswerable,  even  if  the  trial  of  Charles 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  through 
Its  legitimate  representatives,  or  at  least  such  a  fair  and 
full  convention  as  might,  in  great  necessity,  supply  the 
place  of  lawful  authority.  But  it  was,  as  we  all  know, 
the  act  of  a  bold  but  very  small  minority,  who,  having 
forcibly  expelled  their  colleagues  from  parliament,  had 
usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  thai 
power  which  all  England  reckoned  illegal.  I  cannol 
perceive  what  thei-e  was  in  the  imagined  solemnitv  o< 
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this  proceeding,  in  that  insolent  nockery  of  the  foi-mg 
of  justice,  accompanied  by  all  unfairness  and  inhumanity 
in  its  circumstances,  which  can  alleviate  the  guilt  of 
the  transaction ;  and  if  it  be  alleged  that  many  of  the 
regicides  werw  firmly  persuaded  in  their  consciences  of 
the  right  and  duty  of  condemning  the  king,  we  may 
surely  remember  that  private  murderers  have  often  had 
the  same  apology. 

In  discussing  each  particular  transaction  in  the  life 
Hischa-  of  Charles,  as  of  any  other  sovereign,  it  is 
racter.  required  by  the  truth  of  histoiy  to  spare  no 
just  animadversion  upon  his  faults ;  especially  where 
much  art  has  been  employed  by  the  writers  most  in 
repute  to  cairy  the  stream  of  public  prejudice  in  an 
opposite  direction.  But  when  we  come  to  a  general 
estimate  of  his  character,  we  should  act  unfairly  not  to 
give  their  full  weight  to  those  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  condition  in  this  worldly  scene  which  tend  to 
account  for  and  extenuate  his  failings.  The  station  of 
kings  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  so  imfavourable,  that  those 
who  are  least  prone  to  servile  admiration  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  opposite  error  of  an  uncandid 
severity.  There  seems  no  fairer  method  of  estimating 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  sovereign  than  to  treat  liim  as 
a  subject,  and  to  judge,  so  far  as  the  history  of  his  life 
enables  us,  what  he  would  have  been  in  that  moie 
private  and  happier  condition  from  which  the  chance  ol 
birth  has  excluded  him.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Charles  I.  would  have  been  not  altogether 
an  amiable  man,  but  one  deserving  of  general  esteem ; 
his  finn  and  conscientious  virtues  the  same,  his  devia- 
tions from  right  far  less  frequent  than  upon  the  throne. 
It  is  to  be  pleaded  for  this  prince,  that  his  youth  had 
breathed  but  the  contaminated  air  of  a  profligate  and 
servile  court — that  he  had  imbibed  the  lessons  of  arbi- 
trary power  from  all  who  sun-ounded  him — that  he  had 
been  betrayed  by  a  father's  culpable  blindness  into  the 
Hangcrous  society  of  an  ambitious,  unprincipled  favourite. 
To  have  maintained  so  much  correctness  of  morality  as 
bifl  enemies  ooofess,  was  a  proof  of  Charles's  virtuous 
dispositions;  but  his  advocates  are  compelled  also  to 
own  that  he  did  not  escape  as  little  injured  by  the 
poisonous  adulation  to  wlii()>  lie    had   listened.     Of  a 
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temper  by  nature,  and  by  want  of  restraint,  too  jjas- 
sionate,  though  not  vindictive,  and,  though  not  cniel, 
certainly  deficient  in  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  waa 
entirely  unfit  for  the  very  d'^Scult  station  of  royalty, 
and  especially  for  that  of  a  constitutional  king.  It  is 
impossible  to  excuse  his  violations  of  liberty  on  the 
score  of  ignorance,  especially  after  the  Petition  of  Right ; 
because  his  impatiencje  of  opposition  from  his  council 
made  it  unsafe  to  give  him  any  advice  that  thwarted  his 
determination.  His  other  great  fault  was  want  of  sin- 
cerity— a  fault  that  appeared  in  all  parts  of  his  life,  and 
from  which  no  one  who  has  paid  the  subject  any  attention 
will  pretend  to  exculpate  him.  Those  indeed  who  know 
nothing  but  what  they  find  in  Hume  may  believe,  on 
Hume's  authority,  that  the  king's  contemporaries  never 
deemed  of  imputing  to  him  any  deviation  from  good 
faith ;  as  if  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parliament  had  not 
been  evidently  founded  upon  a  distrust  which  on  many 
occasions  they  very  explicitly  declared.  But,  so  far  as 
this  insincerity  was  shown  in  the  course  of  his  troubles, 
it  was  a  failing  which  untoward  circumstances  are  apt 
to  produce,  and  which  the  extreme  hypocrisy  of  many 
among  his  adversaries  might  sometimes  palliate.  Few 
personages  in  history,  we  should  recollect,  have  had  so 
much  of  their  actions  revealed,  and  commented  upon,  as 
Charles ;  it  is  perhaps  a  mortifying  truth  that  those  who 
have  stood  highest  with  posterity  have  seldom  been 
those  who  have  been  most  accurately  known. 

The  turn  of  his  mind  was  rather  peculiar,  and  laid 
him  open  with  some  justice  to  very  opposite  censures — 
for  an  extreme  obstinacy  in  retaining  his  opinion,  and 
for  an  excessive  facility  in  adopting  that  of  others.     But  / 
the  apparent  incongruity  ceases,  when  we  observe  that  j 
he  was  tenacious  of  ends  and  irresolute  as  to  means  :  | 
better  fitted  to  reason  than  to  act :  never  swerving  from 
a  few  main  principles,  but  diffident  of  his  own  judgment 
in  its  application  to  the  course  of  affairs.      His  chief 
talent  was  an  acuteness  in  dispute  ;  a  talent  not  usually 
much  exercised  by  kings,  but  which  the  strange  events 
of  his  life  called  into  action.     He  had,  unfortunately  foi 
himself,  gone  into  the  study  most  fashionable  in  that 
age,    of  polemical  theology ;    and,   though   not  at  all 
learned,   had   read   enough   of  the   English   divines  to 
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oiaintain  their  side  of  the  current  controveifeies  with 
much  dexterity.  But  this  unkingly  talent  was  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  continual  mistakes  of  his  judgment 
m  the  aii  of  government  and  the  conduct  of  his  atfairs.' 
It  seems  natural  not  to  leave  untouched  in  this  place 
Icon  the  famous  problem  of  the  Icon  Basilike,  which 
BasUik€.  has  been  deemed  an  irrefragable  evidence  both 
of  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  Charles.  But  the 
authenticity  of  this  work  can  hardly  be  any  longer  a 
question  among  judicious  men.  We  have  letters  from 
Gaudon  and  his  family  asserting  it  as  his  own  in  the 
most  express  terms,  and  making  it  the  ground  of  a  claim 
for  reward.  We  know  that  the  king's  sons  were  both 
convinced  that  it  was  not  their  father's  composition,  and 
that  Clarendon  was  satisfied  of  the  same.  K  Gauden 
not  only  set  up  a  false  claim  to  so  famous  a  work,  but 
persuaded  those  nearest  to  the  king  to  surrender  that 
precious  record,  as  it  had  been  reckoned,  of  his  dying 
sentiments,  it  was  an  instance  of  successful  impudence 
which  has  hardly  a  parallel.  But  I  should  be  content 
to  rest  the  case  on  that  internal  evidence  which  has 
been  so  often  alleged  for  its  authenticity.  The  Icon 
has,  to  my  judgment,  all  the  air  of  a  fictitious  com- 
position. Cold,  stiff,  elaborate,  without  a  single  allusion 
that  bespeaks  the  superior  knowledge  of  facts  which  the 
king  must  have  possessed,  it  contains  little  but  those 
rhetorical  commonplaces  which  would  suggest  them- 
selves to  any  forger.  The  prejudices  of  party,  which 
exercise  a  strange  influence  in  matters  of  taste,  have 
caused  this  book  to  be  extravagantly  praised.  It  has 
doubtless  a  certain  air  of  grave  dignity,  and  the  periods 
are  more  artificially  constructed  than  was  usual  in  that 


I  Clarendon,   Collier,   and    the   bigb-  loiopher,  who  said  he  had  no  shnme  'n 

church  wTitem  In  general,  are  very  proud  yielding  to  the  moHter  of  fifty  legions, 

of  th*  ■operlority  they  fancy  the  king  But  thow  who  takn  tho  trouble  to  rend 

to  hmre  obuliiod  in  a  long  argnmcntation  these  papers  will  probably  not  think  ona 

held  at  NawcotUe  with   Henderton,  a  party  w  much  the  strongor  as  to  uliorton 

Soota  mlnlstar,  on  church  authority  and  tho  other*!  days.  Thvyshow  thatCharlet 

(ptremment.     ThI*   wai   conducted   In  held  tboio  extraTagont  tenets  about  Uie 

wrlttn^  and  the  papers  afterwards  pnb*  authority  of  the   church   and   of    the 

Ibbad.   Tbejr  may  be  read  in  the  king's  fathers,  which  arc   irreconcilable  with 

Woikt,  and  In  Collier,  p.  843.     It  is  protestantism  In  any  country  where  It  Is 

■ore  than  inirinuated  that  Henderson  not  established,  and  are  likely  to  drire  it 

died  of  mortlHcatlxn  at  his  defsat    He  oat  where  It  Is  -o. 
eartalnlrhad  ri*.  the  exoiue  of  the  phi* 
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age  (a  circTimstance  not  in  favour  of  its  authenticity) , 
but  the  style  is  encumbered  with  frigid  metaphors,  as  is 
said  to  be  the  case  in  Gauden's  acknowledged  writings ; 
and  the  thoughts  are  neither  beautiful  nor  always  exempt 
from  affectation.  The  king's  letters  during  his  imprison 
ment,  preserved  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  and 
especially  one  to  his  son,  from  which  an  extract  is  given 
in  the  History  of  the  Eebellion,  are  more  satisfactory 
proofs  of  his  integrity  than  the  laboured  self-panogyrics 
of  the  Icon  Basilike,'' 

k  The  note  on  this  passage,  which,  on  connected  with  the  general  ottJects  of  this 

ncconnt  of  its  length,  was  placed  at  the  work.    It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 

■mil  of  the  volume  in  the  two  first  edi-  author  entertains  not  the  smallest  doubt 

tloDS,  is  withdrawn  in  this,  as  relating  about  the  justness  of  the  arguments  be 

10  ■  m.^".;-r  '■f  literary  controversy,  little  had  employed.— Aofc  to  the  Zrd  eiit. 
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PART  II. 

Abolition  of  the  Monarctiy  —  anl  of  the  House  of  Lords — Commonweal !!i  — 
Schemes  of  Cromwell  —  His  Conversations  with  Whitelock  — Unpopularity  oJ 
the  Parliament — Their  Fall — Little  Parliament — Instrument  of  Oovemment — 
i'arliament  called  by  Cromwell — Dissolved  by  him  —  Intrigues  of  the  King  an  J 
bia  Party  —  Insurrectionary  Movements  in  1655  —  Rigorous  Measures  of  Cromwell 

—  His  Arbitrary  Government  —  He  summons  another  Parliament — Desi^is  to 
take  the  Crown  —  The  Project  fails  —  but  his  Authority  as  Protector  is  aug- 
mented —  He  aims  at  forming  a  new  House  of  Lords  —  His  Death  —  and  Cha- 
racter —  Richard,  his  Son,  succeeds  him  —  is  supported  by  some  prudent  Men — 
but  opposed  by  a  Coalition  —  Calls  a  Parliament  —  The  Army  overthrow  both  — 
Long  Parliament  restored  —  Expelled  again — and  again  restored  —  Impossi- 
bility of  establishing  a  Republic  —  Intrigues  of  the  Royalists — They  imite  with 
the  Presbyterians  —  Conspiracy  of  1659  —  Interference  of  Monk  —  His  Dissimula- 
tion—  Secluded  Members  return  to  their  Seats  —  Difficulties  about  the  Restora- 
tion—  New  Parliament  —  King  restored —  Whether  previous  Conditions  required 

—  Plan  of  reviving  the  Treaty  of  Newport  inexpedient — Difficulty  of  fram- 
ing Conditions  —  Conduct  of  the  Convention  a))0Ut  this  not  blameable — except  in 
respect  of  the  Militia — Conduct  of  Monk. 

The  death  of  Charles  I.  was  pressed  forward  rather 
Ai)oiition  through  personal  hatred  and  superstition  than 
of  the  out  of  any  notion  of  its  necessity  to  secure  a 

monarchy,  republican  administration.  That  party  was 
still  so  weak  that  the  commons  cauie  more  slowly,  and 
with  more  difference  of  judgment,  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  an  absolute  renimciation  of  monarchy.  They 
vot^d,  indeed,  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the 
original  of  all  just  power ;  and  that  whatever  is 
enacted  by  the  commons  in  parliament  hath  the  force  of 
law,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  king 
or  house  of  peers  be  not  had  thereto  ;  terms  manifestly 
not  exclusive  of  the  nominal  continuance  of  the  two 
latter.  They  altered  the  public  style  from  the  king's 
name  to  that  of  the  parliament,  and  gave  other  indica- 
tions of  their  intentions  ;  but  the  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  monarchy  did  not  pass  till  the  7th  of  February,  after 
a  debate,  according  to  Whitelock,  but  without  a  division. 
None  of  that  clamorous  fanaticism  showed  itself  which, 
within  the  luomoir  of  many,"*  i)roduccd,  from  a  far  more 
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nuinerotis  assembly,  an  instantaneous  decision  against 
monarchy.  Wise  men  might  easily  perceive  that  the 
regal  power  was  only  suspended  through  the  force  ol 
circumstances,  not  abrogated  by  any  real  change  in 
public  opinion. 

The  house  of  lords,  still  less  able  than  the  crown  to 
withstand  the  inroads  of  democracy,  fell  by  a  ^^^j^ 
vote  of  the  commons  at  the  same  time.  It  had  hon«o  of 
continued  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war  *''"^- 
to  keep  up  as  much  dignity  as  the  state  of  affairs  woidd 
permit ;  tenacious  of  small  privileges  and  offeiing  much 
temporary  opposition  in  higher  matters,  though  always 
receding  in  the  end  from  a  contention  wherein  it  could 
not  be  successful.  The  commons,  in  return,  gave  them 
respectful  language,  and  discountenanced  the  rude  inno- 
N  ators  who  talked  against  the  rights  of  the  peerage. 
I 'hey  voted,  on  occasion  of  some  rumours,  that  they  held 
themselves  obliged,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom and  their  covenant,  to  presei-ve  the  peerage  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  house  of  peers, 
equally  with  their  own."  Yet  this  was  with  a  secret 
reserve  that  the  lords  should  be  of  the  same  mind  as 
themselves.  For,  the  upper  house  having  resented  some 
words  dropped  from  sir  John  Evelyn,  at  a  conference 
concenaing  the  removal  of  the  king  to  Warwick  castle, 
importing  that  the  commons  might  be  compelled  to  act 
without  them,  the  commons,  vindicating  their  member  as 
if  his  words  did  not  bear  that  interpretation,  yet  added, 
in  the  same  breath,  a  plain  hint  that  it  was  not  beyond 
their  own  views  of  what  might  be  done  :  "  hoping  that 
their  lordships  did  not  intend  by  their  inference  upon 
the  words,  even  in  the  sense  they  took  the  same,  so  to 
hind  up  this  house  to  one  way  of  proceeding  as  that  in 
in  no  case  whatsoever,  though  never  so  extraordinary, 
though  nevei-  so  much  importing  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  kingdom,  the  commons  of  England  might  not  do 
their  duty,  fur  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  in 
such  a  way  as  they  may,  if  they  cannot  do  it  in  such  a 
waj  as  they  would  and  most  desire."  ° 

■  Pari.   Hist.   349.     The    couucil   of  288 ;  and  sir  WiUiam  Waller's  Vlndic* 

v/ar  more  than  once,  in  the  year  1647,  tion,  192. 

Idclared   their  intention  of  preserving  »  Commons'  Journal,   i3th  and  lOth 

the  riRhts  of  the  peerage.    Whltelock,  May.  1646. 
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After  the  violent  seclusion  of  the  constitutional  party 
from  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1648,  very  few,  not  generally  more  than  five,  peers  con- 
tinued to  meet.  Their  number  was  suddenly  increased 
to  twelve  on  the  2nd  of  January,  when  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  that  it  is  high  treason  in  the  king  of  England 
for  the  time  being  to  levy  war  against  parliament,  and 
the  ordinance  constituting  the  high  court  of  justice,  were 
sent  up  for  their  concurrence.  These  were  unanimously 
rejected  with  more  spirit  than  some,  at  least,  of  their 
number  might  be  expected  to  display.  Yet,  as  if  appre- 
hensive of  giving  too  much  umbrage,  they  voted  at  their 
next  meeting  to  prepare  an  ordinance,  making  it  trea- 
sonable for  any  future  king  of  England  to  levy  war 
against  the  parliament — a  measure  quite  as  unconstitu- 
tional as  that  they  had  rejected.  They  continued  to 
linger  on  the  verge  of  annihilation  during  the  month, 
making  petty  orders  about  writs  of  error,  from  four  to 
six  being  present ;  they  even  met  on  the  30th  of  January. 
On  the  Ist  of  February,  six  peers  forming  the  house,  it 
was  moved,  *'  that  they  would  take  into  consideration 
the  settlement  of  the  government  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  this  present  conjuncture  of  things,  upon  the  death 
of  the  king ;"  and  ordered  that  these  lords  following 
(naming  those  present  and  three  more)  bo  appointed  to 
join  with  a  proportionable  number  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  that  purpose.  Soon  after,  their  speaker  ac- 
quainted the  house  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  "  with  a  paper 
enclosed,  of  very  great  concernment ;"  and  for  the  pre- 
sent the  house  ordered  that  it  should  be  sealed  up  with  the 
speaker's  seal.  This  probably  related  to  the  impending 
dissolution  of  their  house,  for  they  found  next  day  that 
their  messengers  sent  to  the  commons  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted. They  persisted,  however,  in  meeting  till  the 
6th,  when  they  made  a  trifling  order,  and  adjourned 
«'  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow."  ^  That  morrow  was  th(3 
25th  April,  1660.  For  the  commons  having  the  same 
day  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  forty-four  to  twenty-nine, 
a  motion  that  they  would  take  the  advice  of  the  house  o\ 
lords  in  tho  exercise  of  the  logiHlativo  power,  resolved 

P  Lord*' Joanukla> 
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that  the  house  of  peers  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.''  It  should  be  noticed  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  taking  away  the  dignity  of  peerage  ; 
the  lords,  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  common- 
wealth, retained  their  titles,  not  only  in  common  usage, 
but  in  all  legal  and  parliamentary  documents.  The  ear] 
of  Pembroke,  basest  among  the  base,  condescended  to 
sit  in  the  house  of  commons  as  knight  for  the  county  of 
Berks,  and  was  received,  notwithstanding  his  proverbial 
meanness  and  stupidity,  with  such  excessive  honour  as 
displayed  the  character  of  those  lowminded  upstarts  who 
formed  a  sufficiently  numerous  portion  of  the  house  to 
give  their  tone  to  its  proceedings.' 

Thus  by  military  force,  with  the  approbation  of  an 
inconceivably  small  proportion  of  the  people,  common 
the  king  was  put  to  death,  the  ancient  funda-  wealth, 
mental  laws  were  overthrown,  and  a  mutilated  house  of 
commons,  wherein  veiy  seldom  more  than  seventy  or 
eighty  sat,  was  invested  with  the  supreme  authority. 
So  little  countenance  had  these  late  proceedings,  even 
from  those  who  seemed  of  the  ruling  faction,  that,  when 
the  executive  council  of  state,  consisting  of  forty-one, 
had  been  nominated,  and  a  test  was  proposed  to  them, 
declaring  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done 
about  the  king  and  the  kingly  office  and  about  the  house 
of  lords,  only  nineteen  would  subscribe  it,  though  there 
were  fourteen  regicides  on  the  list/  It  was  agreed  at 
length  that  they  should  subscribe  it  only  as  to  the  future 

■>  Commons'  Journals.     It  had  been  mens;  which,  doubtless,  if  true,  conld 

proposed  to  continue  the  house  of  lords  not  require  the  lords'  concurrence. 

as  a  court  of  judicature,  or  as  a  court  of  "■  Whitelock,  396.     They  voted  that 

«)nsultation,  or  in  some  way  or  other  to  Pembroke,   as    well    as   Salisbury   and 

keep  it  up.    The  majority,  it  will  be  Howard  of  Escrick,  who  followed  the 

observed,  was  not  very  great ;  so  far  was  ignominious  example,  should  be  added 

the  democratic  scheme  from  being  uni-  to  all  committees. 

Tcrsal  even  within  the  house.    \Vhite-  '  Commons'  Journals.    "NVhitelock.    It 

'.ock,  377.     Two   divisions  had  already  had    been    referred  to    a  committee  of 

uiken  place :    one  on  Jan.  9,  when   it  five  members,  Lisle,  Holland,  RobiMon, 

was  carried  by  thirty-one  to  eighteen  Scott,  and  Ludlow,  to  recommend  thirty- 

tbat  "a  messjigc!  from  the  lords  should  five  for  a  council  of  state;  to  whose  iii> 

be  received ;"  Cromwell   strongly  sup-  minat'rons  the  house  agreed,  and  addi>l 

porting  the  motion,  and  being  a  teller  Iheir  own.    Ludlow,  t.  288.    They  were 

for  it;  and  again  on  Jan.  18,  when,  the  appointed  for  a  year;  but  in  1650  the 

opposite  party  prcvailinif,  it  was  nega-  house  only  left  out  two  of  the  former  list, 

lived  by  twenty-five  to  eigtiteen  to  ask  besides  those  who  were  dead     Whitelocit 

llieir  assent  to  the  vote  of  the  4th  instant,  441.    In  1651  the  chaiigo  was  more  con- 

tiat  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  com-  siderable.    IJ.  488. 
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proceedings  of  the  commons.  With  such  dissatisfaction 
at  head-quarters  there  was  little  to  hope  from  the  body 
of  the  nation.'  Hence,  when  an  engagement  was  ten- 
dered to  all  civil  ofiBcers  and  beneficial  clergy,  containing 
only  a  promise  to  live  faithful  to  the  commonwealth, 
as  it  was  established  without  a  king  or  house  of  lordb 
(though  the  slightest  test  of  allegiance  that  any  govern- 
ment could  require),  it  was  taken  with  infinite  reluct- 
ance, and,  in  fact,  refused  by  very  many,  the  presbyterian 
ministers  especially  showing  a  determined  averseness  to 
tlie  new  republican  organization." 

This,  however,  was  established  (such  is  the  dominion 
of  the  sword)  far  beyond  the  control  of  any  national 
sentiment.  Thirty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  guaranteed 
the  mock  parliament  they  had  permitted  to  reign.  The 
sectaries,  a  nxunerous  body,  and  still  more  active  than 
numerous,  possessed,  under  the  name  of  committees  for 
various  purposes  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons, 
the  principal  local  authorities,  and  restrained  by  a  vigi- 
lant scrutiny  the  murmurs  of  a  disaffected  majority. 
Love,  an  eminent  pi-esbyterian  minister,  lost  his  head  foi 
a  conspiracy  by  the  sentence  of  a  high  court  of  justice, 
a  tribunal  that  superseded  trial  by  jury."  His  death 
struck  horror  and  consternation  into  that  aiTOgant  priest- 
hood who  had  begun  to  fancy  themselves  almost  beyond 
the  scope  of  criminal  law.  The  cavaliers  were  juostrate 
in  the  dust,  and,  anxious  to  retrieve  something  from  the 
wreck  of  their  long-sequestered  estates,  had  generally 
little   appetite  to  embark  afresh  in  a  hopeless  cause  ; 


t  Six  Judges  agreed  to  bold  on  their  Luvc'g   death   l:urt    the  ucw  cuinmon- 

eommlisloiM — ilx    refused.      Whiteloclc,  weaith  more  than  would  be  easily  be- 

wbo  nuUcM  a  poor  figure  at  thii  time  lievcd,  and  mode  it  odious  to  all  tbu 

on  hi*  own  tbowing,  consented  to  act  rellKious  party  in  the  land,  except  the 

ttill  af  commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  sectarieii.    I>iro  of  R.,  07.    But  "odcrint 

Those  who  remained  in  office  afTected  dum  mctuiinl "  U  the  device  of  those  who 

to  ititinlatc  that  the  fundametiUtl   laws  rule  in  rcvulntions.    Clarendon  speaks, 

■Oonld  not  be  abolished;  and  tlie  h(iu«e  on  the  contrary,  of  Ix)vc's  execution  trU 

prvised  a  Tote  to  thiselTccL    Whiteloclc,  umphuiiily.    lie  hod  been  distiugulshod 

87m.  by  a  violent  sermon  during  the  treaty  of 

"  Whltelock,  444,  et  alibi.     Uaxter's  UxbrldKe,  r»r  which  the  parliament,  on 

Mfo   M.    A  commlttM  was  appointed,  the  oompUintof  the  kind's  commiHsiomrit, 

Apill.  ie4a,  to  inqtilrt  about  mlniaten  put  him  lu  conllnement.    Thurluc,  i.  65; 

who   oaperM    Om   prooeedlugs   of    par*  SUU  Trials,  201.     Though    the   noble 

llnniiitt    In   their   pulpi^.     >Vbli«lock,  klatorlan,  as  usual,  reprpsentii  this  otli'T. 

tts.  Wise,     ile  also  nilKxiuies   I/ivi'h  dyiii; 

»  '*>uUi  Trials. «    ♦».    liux'i-i  »«>•  iu»t  Nprwil. 
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l>e8ides  that  the  mutual  animosities  between  their  party 
and  the  presbyterians  were  still  too  irreconcilal  le  t-o 
admit  of  any  sincere  co-operation.  Hence  neither  made 
any  considerable  effort  in  behalf  of  Charles  on  his  mai'ch, 
or  rather  flight,  into  England  :  a  measure,  indeed,  t«.io 
palpably  desperate  for  prudent  men  who  had  learned 
the  strength  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  great  victory 
of  Worcester  consummated  the  triumph  of  the  infant 
commonwealth,  or  rather  of  its  future  master. 

A  train  of  favouring  events,  more  than  any  deep-laid 
policy,  had  now  brought  sovereignty  within  schemes  of 
the  reach  of  Cromwell.  His  first  schemes  of  Cromwea 
ambition  may  probably  have  extended  no  farther  than  a 
title  and  estate,  with  a  great  civil  and  military  command 
in  the  king's  name.  Power  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
because  they  alone  were  fit  to  wield  it ;  he  was  taught 
by  every  succeeding  event  his  own  undeniable  superi- 
ority over  his  contemporaries  in  martial  renown,  in 
civil  prudence,  in  decision  of  character,  and  in  the  public 
esteem  which  naturally  attached  to  these  qualities. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  that 
he  began  to  fix  his  thoughts,  if  not  on  the  dignity  of 
loyalty,  yet  on  an  equivalent  right  of  command.  Two 
lemarkable  conversations,  in  which  Whitelock 
bore  a  part,  seem  to  place  beyond  controversy  yereatio'ns 
the  nature  of  his  designs.  About  the  end  of  ^^t^io-u 
1651,  Whitelock  himself,  St.  John,  Widdring- 
ton,  Lenthall,  Harrison,  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and 
\Vhalley,  met  Cromwell,  at  his  own  request,  to  considei 
the  settlement  of  the  nation.  The  four  former  were  in 
favour  of  monarchy,  Whitelock  inclining  to  Charles, 
Widdrington  and  others  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester ; 
Desborough  and  Whalley  were  against  a  single  person's 
government,  and  Fleetwood  uncertain.  Cromwell,  who 
had  evidently  procured  this  conference  in  order  to  sift 
the  inclinations  of  so  many  leading  men,  and  to  give 
some  intimation  of  his  own,  broke  it  up  with  remarking 
that,  if  it  might  be  done  with  safety  and  preservation  of 
their  rights  as  Englishmen  and  Christians,  a  settlement 
of  somewhat  with  monarchical  power  in  it  would  be  ver\' 
effectual.''    The  observation  he  here  made  of  a  disposi- 

»  Whitelock,  616. 
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tion  among  the  lawyers  to  elect  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
ds  being  exempt  by  his  youth  from  the  prepossessions  oi 
the  two  elder  brothers,  may,  perhaps,  have  put  Crom- 
well on  releasing  him  from  confinement,  and  sending 
him  to  join  his  family  beyond  sea.' 

Twelve  months  after  this  time,  in  a  more  confidential 
discourse  with  Whitelock  alone,  the  general  took  occasion 
to  complain  both  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and 
jf  the  parliament ;  the  first,  as  inclined  to  factious  mur- 
murings,  and  the  second,  as  engrossing  all  offices  to 
themselves,  divided  into  parties,  delaying  business, 
guilty  of  gross  injustice  and  partiality,  and  designing  to 
perpetuate  their  own  authority.  Whitelock,  confessing 
part  of  this,  urged  that,  having  taken  commissions  from 
them  as  the  supreme  power,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
means  to  restrain  them.  "  What,"  said  Cromwell,  "  if  a 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  king?"  "  I  think," 
answered  Whitelock,  "  that  remedy  woidd  be  worse 
than  the  disease."  "Why,''  rejoined  the  other,  "do 
you  think  so  ?  "  He  then  pointed  out  that  the  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  gave  a  security  to  those  who  acted  under  a 
king  which  no  other  government  could  furnish ;  and  that 
the  reverence  paid  by  the  people  to  that  title  would 
serve  to  curb  the  extravagancies  of  those  now  in  power. 
Whitelock  replied,  that  their  friends  having  engaged  in 
a  persuasion,  though  erroneous,  that  their  rights  and 
liberties  would  be  better  preserved  under  a  common 
wealth  than  a  monarchy,  this  state  of  the  question  would 
be  wholly  changed  by  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the 
title,  and  it  would  become  a  private  controversy  between 
liis  family  and  that  of  the  Stuarts.  Finally,  on  ihe 
other's  encouragement  to  speak  fully  his  thoughts,  he 


*  The  iMtrllamcnt  bad  reiolTed.  34th  one  day  make  use  of  him,  h  hard  tu 

.July,  1650,  that  Hoiiry  Stu*rt,  ion  of  lay.    Clarendon  mnntlons  tho  sclieme  ol 

the  Ute  king,  and  the  lady  EUzabetb,  making  thn  duke  of  Gloucester  king,  in 

dangbter  of  the  late  king,  be  removed  one  of  his   letters  (ill.  38,  lltii  Nov. 

forthwith  beyond  the  leM  ont  of  the  16S1)(  but  aayi,  "Truly  I  do  bellero 

llmita  of  this  commonwealth.    Yet  thia  that  Cromwell  might  as  easily  procure 

intentloD    leemt   to    have    been    ioon  bimielf  to  be  cluiscn  king  ai  tho  duko  of 

chaofledi  fof  H  la  resolved.  Sept  U,  to  Olouoeatcr;  for,  as  none  of  the  klngit 

gira  the  duke  of  Olotioestor  16001.  per  party  would  assist  the  last,  so  I  am 

amntm  for  his  maintenance  so  k»K  aa  persuaded  l><>tli  presbytcriana  and  indi- 

ha  iboaU!  behave  blmaalf  inotrensively.  p<'n(lenis  would  have  much  nooner  th< 

\7batlMr  this  pmoMdad  tnm  liberality,  former  thnti  miy  of  tbn  race  of  him  whotii 

•<  ^aa  •  vaffoa  idea  that  thay  might  Umiv  have  murihpnd." 
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told  him  "  that  no  expedient  seemed  so  desii-able  aa  a 
private  treaty  with  the  king,  in  which  he  might  not  only 
provide  for  the  security  of  his  friends  and  the  greatness 
of  his  family,  but  set  limits  to  monarchical  power, 
keeping  the  command  of  the  militia  in  bis  own  hands." 
Oromwell  merely  said  "that  such  a  step  would  require 
great  consideration ;"  but  broke  off  with  marks  of  dis* 
pleasure,  and  consulted  Whitelock  much  less  for  some 
years  afterwards." 

These  projects  of  usui*pation  could  not  deceive  the 
watchfulness  of  those  whom  Cromwell  pretended  to 
serve.  He  had  on  several  occasions  thrown  off  enough 
of  his  habitual  dissimulation  to  show  the  commonwealth's 
men  that  he  was  theirs  only  by  accident,  with  none  of 
their  fondness  for  republican  polity.  The  par-  ^npopu- 
liament  in  its  present  wreck  contained  few  urityofthe 
leaders  of  superior  ability,  but  a  natural  in-  Parliament, 
stinct  would  dictate  to  such  an  assembly  the  distrust  of  a 
popular  general,  even  if  there  had  been  less  to  alarm 
them  in  his  behaviour.*"  They  had  no  means,  however, 
to  withstand  him.  The  creatures  themselves  of  mili- 
tary force,  their  pretensions  to  direct  or  control  the 
army  could  only  move  scorn  or  resentment.  Their  claim 
to  a  legal  authority,  and  to  the  name  of  representatives 
of  a  people  who  rejected  and  abhorred  them,  was  per- 
fectly impudent.  AVhen  the  house  was  fullest  their 
numbers  did  not  much  exceed  one  hundred ;  but  the 
ordinary  divisions,  even  on  subjects  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment,  show  an  attendance  of  but  fifty  or  sixty  members. 
They  had  retained  in  their  hands,  notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  a  council  of  state,  most  of  whom  were 
from  their  own  body,  a  great  part  of  the  executive  go- 
verament,  especially  the  disposal  of  offices.''  These  they 
largely  shared  among  themselves  or  their  dependents  ; 
and  in  many  of  their  votes  gave  occasion  to  such  charges 
of  injustice  and  partiality  as,  whether  true  or  false,  will 

"  Id.  p.  548.  Lord  Orrery  told  Burnet  certain,  however,  that  such  a  compromise 
that  he  had  once  mentioned  to  Cromwell  would  have  been  dishonourable  for  one 
a  report  that  he  was  to  bring  in  the  king,  party,  and  iufamons  for  the  other, 
who  should  marry  bis  daughter,  and  ob-  b  Cromwell,  in  his  letter  to  the  par- 
kier -%d  that  he  saw  no  better  expedient,  liament,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
Cromwell,  without  expressing  any  dis-  called  it  a  crouming  mercy.  This,  U.ougij 
plcixsure,  said,  "  The  king  cannot  forgive  a  very  intelligible  expression,  was  taken 
his  father's  Mood,"  which  the  other  at-  in  an  invidious  sense  by  the  republicans 
■«mp ted  to  answer.    Burnet,  i.  95.    It  is  «  Journals,  passim. 
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attach  to  a  body  of  men  so  obviously  self-interested.''  It 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  a  popular 
assembly  is  still  more  frequently  influenced  by  corrupt 
and  dishonest  motives  in  the  distribution  of  favours  or 
the  decision  of  private  affairs  than  a  ministry  of  state ; 
whether  it  be  that  it  is  more  probable  that  a  man  of  dis- 
interestedness and  integrity  may  in  the  course  of  events 
rise  to  the  conduct  of  government  than  that  such  virtues 
should  belong  to  a  majority;  or  that  the  clandestine 
management  of  court  corruption  renders  it  less  scandal- 
ous and  more  easily  varnished  than  the  shamelessness 
of  parliamentary  iniquity. 

The  republican  interest  in  the  nation  was  almost 
wholly  composed  of  two  parties,  both  offshoots  deriving 
strength  from  the  great  stock  of  the  army ;  the  levellei-s, 
of  whom  Lilbume  and  Wildman  are  the  most  known, 
and  the  anabaptists,  fifth-monarchy  men,  and  other 
fanatical  sectaries,  headed  by  Harrison,  Hewson,  Over 
ton,  and  a  great  number  of  officers.  Though  the  sectaries 
seemed  to  build  their  revolutionary  schemes  more  on 
their  own  religious  views  than  the  levellers,  they  coin 
cided  in  most  of  their  objects  and  demands."     An  equal 


d  One  of  their  moot  scandalous  acts  was 
the  sale  of  the  earl  of  Craven's  estate. 
Ue  bad  been  out  of  England  during  the 
war,  and  could  not  therefore  be  reckoned 
•  delinquent.  But  evidence  was  ofTered 
toat  he  had  seen  the  king  in  Holland ;  and 
upon  this  charge,  though  he  petitioned 
to  be  beard,  and,  as  is  said,  indicted  the 
informer  for  perjury,  whereof  he  was 
convicted,  they  voted  by  33  to  31  that 
kit  lands  tbould  be  sold;  Haslerig,  Uio 
most  MTBge  tealot  of  the  whole  faction, 
being  •  t«Uer  for  tb«  ayes,  Vane  fur  the 
noes.  Journals,  6th  March,  1681,  and 
33nd  June,  16S3;  State  Trials,  v.  333. 
On  the  20tta  of  July  in  the  same  year  It 
was  referred  to  •  committee  to  select 
thirty  dellnquenU  whose  esUtos  should 
be  sold  for  the  UM  of  the  navy.  Thus, 
kmg  after  the  oasiatton  of  hostility,  the 
royallsU  contlnned  to  stand  In  Jeopardy, 
Dot  only  collectively  but  personally,  from 
this  arbitrary  and  vindictive  faction.  Nor 
were  these  qualities  diaplayud  against  the 
n^iaU  alone ;  one  JoiUh  Primatt,  who 
tMRM  to  have  been  connected  with  Lll- 
burne,  Wlldmati,  and  the  Uvellen,  hav- 


ing presented  a  petition  complaining  that 
sir  Arthur  Haslerig  had  violently  dispos- 
sessed him  of  some  collieries,  the  house, 
ofter  voting  every  part  of  the  petition  to 
be  false,  adjudged  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
30001.  to  the  commonwealtli,  2000J.  to 
Haslerig,  and  20001.  more  to  the  commls- 
sionerg  Tor  compositions.  Jounials,  16th 
Jan.  165 1-2.  There  had  been  a  project 
of  erecting  an  university  at  Durham,  In 
favour  of  which  a  committej  reported 
(IStli  June,  16S1),  and  fur  ivhich  the 
chapter-lands  would  have  made  a  compe- 
tent endowment.  Haslerig,  liowevor,  got 
most  of  them  into  his  own  hands,  and 
thus  frustrated,  perhaps,  a  drslgn  of 
great  Importance  to  education  and  litera- 
ture in  this  country.  Fur  had  on  uni- 
vendty  once  been  established,  It  Is  Ju>-t 
possible,  though  not  very  likely,  that  the 
entates  would  not  have  reverted,  on  Uie 
king's  rentoratiun,  to  tlieir  former,  bu) 
much  less  usoful,  jrassessorH. 

'  Mrs.  HutcliiiiHun  speaks  very  favour- 
ably of  the  levellers,  as  iliey  apiiearcd 
nlwiil  1047,  declaring  agulnsi  ilie  fu' 
tlons  i){  the  presbyterlans  and  indepei> 
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representation  of  the  people  in  short  parliaments,  an  ex- 
tensive alteration  of  the  common  law,  the  abolition  oi 
tithes,  and  indeed  of  all  regular  stipends  to  the  ministry, 
a  full  toleration  of  religious  worship,  were  reformations 
which  they  concurred  in  requiring  as  the  only  substantial 
fruits  of  their  arduous  struggle/  Some  among  the  wilder 
sects  dreamed  of  overthrowing  all  civil  institutions. 
These  factions  were  not  without  friends  in  the  commons 
But  the  greater  part  were  not  inclined  to  gratify  them  by 
taking  away  the  provision  of  the  church,  and  much  less 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  own  authority.  They  voted 
indeed  that  tithes  should  cease  as  soon  as  a  competent 
maintenance  should  be  otherwise  provided  for  the 
clergy.^  They  appointed  a  commission  to  consider  the 
reformation  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  repeated  peti- 
tions against  many  of  its  inconveniences  and  abuses; 
who,  though  taxed  of  course  with  dilatoriness  by  the 
ardent  innovators,  suggested  many  useful  improvements, 
several  of  which  have  been  adopted  in  more  regular 
times,  though  with  too  cautious  delay .''  They  proceeded 
rather  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  frame  a  scheme  for  future 


dents,  and  the  amUtious  views  of  their 
leaders,  and  especially  against  the  unrea- 
sonable privileges  claimed  by  the  houses 
ofparliament  collectively  and  personally. 
"  Indeed,  as  all  virtues  are  mediums  and 
have  their  extremes,  there  rose  up  after 
In  that  house  a  people  who  endeavoured 
the  levelling  of  all  estates  and  qualities, 
which  those  sober  levellers  were  never 
guilty  of  desiring ;  but  were  men  of  just 
and  sober  principles,  of  honest  and  reli- 
gious ends,  and  were  therefore  bated  by 
all  the  designing  self-interested  men  of 
both  factions.  Colonel  Hutchinson  had 
a  great  intimacy  with  many  of  these ;  and 
io  far  as  they  acted  according  to  the  just, 
pious,  and  public  spirit  which  they  pro- 
fessed owned  them  and  protected  tliem 
as  far  as  he  had  power.  These  were  they 
who  first  began  to  discover  the  ambition 
of  lieut.-gen.  Cromwell  and  his  idolaters, 
and  to  suspect  and  dislike  it."    P.  285. 

f  Whitelock,  399,  401.  The  levellers 
rose  in  arms  at  Banbury  and  other  places, 
but  were  soon  put  down,  chiefly  through 
the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  their  ring- 
leaders shot 

t  was  referred  to  a  committee,  29th 
*^0L.  II. 


April,  1642,  to  consider  how  a  convenient 
and  competent  maintenance  for  a  godly 
and  able  ministry  may  be  settled,  in  lieu 
of  tithes.  A  proposed  addition,  that 
tithes  be  paid  as  before,  till  such  main- 
tenance be  settled,  was  carried  by  27 
to  17. 

t>  Journals,  19th  Jan.  1652.  Hale  was 
the  first  named  on  this  commission,  and 
took  an  active  part ;  but  he  was  associ- 
ated with  some  furious  levellers,  Desbo- 
rough,  Tomlinson,  and  Hugh  Peters,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  he  con- 
curred in  the  alterations  su^ested.  Many 
of  them,  however,  seem  to  bear  marks  of 
his  hand.  Whitelock,  475,  517,  519,  820 
et  alibi.  There  had  been  previously  a 
committee  for  the  same  purpose  in  1650. 
See  a  list  of  the  acta  prepared  by  them  in 
Somers  Tracts,  vi.  177 ;  several  of  teem 
are  worthy  of  attention.  Ludlo^^',  in- 
deed, blames  the  commission  for  slow- 
ness ;  but  their  delay  seems  to  have  beta 
very  justifiable,  and  their  suggestion* 
highly  valuable.  It  even  appears  that 
they  drew  up  a  book  containing  a  regular 
digest  or  code,  which  was  ordered  to  b* 
printed.     JiurcAls,  20th  Jan.  1  aC3. 
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parliaments;  and  resolved  that  they  should  consist  of 
400,  to  be  chosen  in  due  proportion  by  the  several  coun- 
ties, nearly  upon  the  model  suggested  by  Lilbume,  and 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  Cromwell.' 

It  was  with  much  delay  and  difficulty,  amidst  the  loud 
murmurs  of  their  adherents,  that  they  could  be 
Their  a  .  ■|JJ.Q■^g]^|;  j-q  ^y^j  ^ote  in  regard  to  their  own  dis- 
solution. It  passed  on  November  17,  1651,  after  some 
very  close  divisions,  that  they  should  cease  to  exist  as  a 
parliament  on  November  3,  1654.''  The  republicans  out 
of  doors,  who  deemed  annual,  or  at  least  biennial,  parlia- 
ments essential  to  their  definition  of  liberty,  were  in- 
dignant at  so  unreasonable  a  prolongation.  Thus  they 
forfeited  the  good- will  of  the  only  party  on  whom  they 
could  have  relied.  Cromwell  dexterously  aggravated 
their  faults :  he  complained  of  their  delaying  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation ;  he  persuaded  the  fanatics  of  his 
concurrence  in  their  own  schemes  ;  the  parliament,  in 
turn,  conspired  against  his  power,  and,  as  the  con- 
spiracies of  so  many  can  never  be  secret,  let  it  be  seen 
that  one  or  other  must  be  destroyed — thus  giving  his 
forcible  expulsion  of  them  the  pretext  of  self-defence. 
They  fell  with  no  regret,  or  rather  with  much  joy  of  the 
nation,  except  a  few  who  dreaded  more  from  the  alter- 
native of  military  usurpation  or  anarchy  than  from  an 
assembly  which  still  retained  the  names  and  forms  so 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  their  country.™ 

I  A  committee  was  named,  IStb  May,  400.    This  waa  carried,  after  negativing 

i049,  to  talte  into  conftderation  the  aet-  the  prcvloun  question  in  a  committee  of 

tling  of  the  gucceMion  of  fiiture  parlla-  the  whole  boiigp.  They  proceeded  several 

menta  and    regulating    their   elections,  daya  afterwards  on  the  same  bUHlncss. 

Notliing  more  appears  to  have  been  done  See  also  Lndlow,  p.  313,  43S. 

till  Oct.  nth,  when  the  committee  waa  k  Two  divisions  had  taken  place,  Nov. 

ordered  to  meet  next  day,  and  so  do  die  14  (the  first  on  the  previous  question). 

In  diem,  and  to  give  ou  account  thereof  on  •  motion  tliat  it  is  convenient  to  d»- 

to  the  house  on  Tuesday  come  fortnight ;  clare  a  certain  time  for  the  continuance 

all  that  came  to  have  voices,  bat  the  qie-  of  tbia  parliament,  so  to  46,  and  49  to 

dal  care  thereof  commended  to  sir  Henry  47.    On  the  lost  division  Cromwell  and 

Vaut,  colonel  Ludlow,  anrl  Mr.  Robinson.  St  John  were  tellera  for  the  ayes. 

W«  iisd  nothing  farther  UU  Jan.  3rd.  ■"  Whitelcxk  was  one  of  tiieac;  and, 

leSO,   when  the  committee  is  ordered  being  at  that  time  out  of  Cromwell's 

to  nuka  ita  report  the  next  Wednesday,  favour,  invclRlis  much  against  this  de- 

TbU  to  don*  aooordlngly,  Jan.  9,  wlien  stniction  of  Ihc  jMiwer  from  wlilclilic  had 

ilr  H.  Vann  reports  the  resolutions  of  tlie  taken  his  commission.    1'.  G52,  gb4.    St 

etrnimlttsK,  one  of  which  woa,  that  the  John  appears  to  have  concurred  In  the 

•nmbtT  ta  futuro  porllamonta ibould  be  mooMre.    In  fact  there  had  so  long  Nnn 
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It  was  now  the  deep  policy  of  Cromwell  to  rendei 
himself  the  sole  refuge  of  those  who  valued  the   uttxe  par- 
laws,  or  the  regular  ecclesiastical  ministry,  or  Uameuu 
their  own  estates,  all  in  peiil  from  the  mad  enthusiasts 
who  were  in  hopes  to  prevail."     These  he  had  admitted 
into  that  motley  convention  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  sometimes  called  Barebone's   parliament,  but 
more   commonly  the  little   parliament,   on   whom   his 
council  of  officers   pretended  to   devolve   the   l^^^^^,J^^ 
government,  mingling  them  with  a  sufficient  of  govern- 
proportion  of  a  superior  class  whom  he  could  ™®"'- 
direct."     This  assembly  took  care  to  avoid  the  censure 
which  their  predecessors  had   incurred,  by  passing  a 
good  many  bills,  and  applying  themselves  with  a  vigor- 
ous hand  to  the  reformation  of  what  their  party  deemed 
the  most  essential  grievances,  those  of  the  law  and  of 
the  church.     They  voted  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  a  measure  provoked  by  its  insufl'erable  delay, 
its  engrossing  of  almost  all  suits,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  decisions.     They  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
of  a  new  body  of  the  law,  without  naming  any  lawyer 


in  end  of  law  that  one  usurpation  might 
seem  as  rightful  as  another.  But  while 
Any  house  of  commons  remained  there 
was  a  stock  left  from  which  the  ancient 
constitution  might  possibly  germinate. 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  whose  lamentations  over 
the  Rump  did  not  certainly  proceed  from 
this  cause,  thus  vents  her  wrath  on  the 
English  nation:  "An  acquiescence  thus 
nniversal  In  the  insult  committed  on  the 
guardians  of  the  infant  republic,  and  the 
first  step  towards  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, fixes  an  indelible  stain  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English,  as  a  people  basely 
and  incorrigibly  attached  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  individuals,  and  of  natures  too 
ignoble  to  endure  an  empire  of  equal 
laws."    Vol.  V.  p.  112. 

"  Harrison,  when  Ludlow  asked  him 
why  he  had  joined  Cromwell  to  turn  out 
the  parliament,  said,  he  thought  Crom- 
well would  own  and  favour  a  set  of  men 
who  acted  on  higher  principles  than  those 
of  civil  liberty ;  and  quoted  from  Daniel, 
'*  that  thf.  saints  shall  take  the  kingdom 
and  possess  it."  Ludlow  argued  against 
him ;  but  what  was  argument  to  such  a 
head?  Mem.  of  Ludlow,  p.  565.  Not 
ny  months  after,  Cromwell  sent  his 


ooa4jutor  to  Carisbrook  castl*. 

°  Hume  speaks  of  this  assembly  as 
chiefly  composed  of  the  lowest  mechanics. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  Some  persons 
of  inferior  rank  there  were,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  were  men  of 
good  family,  or,  at  least,  military  distinc- 
tion, as  the  list  of  the  names  in  the  Par- 
liamentary History  is  sufficient  to  prove; 
and  Whiteloik  remarks,  "it  was  much 
wondered  at  by  some  that  these  gentle- 
men, many  of  them  being  persons  of 
fortune  and  knowledge,  would  at  thia 
summons,  and  from  those  hands,  take 
upon  them  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
nation."  P.  559.  With  respect  to  this,  it 
may  be  observed  that  those  who  have 
lived  in  revolutions  find  it  almost  neces- 
sary, whether  their  own  interests  or  those 
of  their  country  are  their  aim,  to  comply 
with  all  changes,  and  take  a  greater  part 
in  supporting  them  than  men  of  inflex- 
ible consciences  can  approve.  No  one 
felt  this  more  tnan  White  lock ;  and  hit 
remark  in  this  place  is  a  satire  upon  all 
his  conduct.  He  was  at  the  moment 
dissatisfied,  and  out  of  Cromwell's  favour 
but  lost  no  time  in  regaining  it. 

R   2 
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upon  it.P  They  nominated  a  set  of  commissic  ners  to 
preside  in  courts  of  justice,  among  whom,  they  with  diffi- 
culty admitted  two  of  that  profession  ;'^  they  irritated 
the  clergy  by  enacting  that  maniages  should  be  so- 
lemnized before  justices  of  the  peace  ;'  they  alarmed 
them  still  more  by  manifesting  a  determination  to  take 
away  their  tithes,  without  security  for  an  equivalent 
naaintenance."  Thus,  having  united  against  itself  these 
two  poweiful  bodies,  whom  neither  kings  nor  parlia- 
ments in  England  have  in  general  offended  with  im- 
punity, this  little  synod  of  legislators  was  ripe  for  de- 
struction. Their  last  vote  was  to  negative  a  report  of 
their  own  committee,  recommending  that  such  as  should 
be  approved  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  should  enjoy  the 
maintenance  already  settled  by  law ;  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  as  a  just  property,  should  be  enforced  by 
the  magistrates.  The  house  having,  by  the  majority  of 
two,  disagreed  with  this  report,'  the  speaker,  two  days 
after,  having  secured  a  majority  of  those  present,  pro- 
posed the  surrender  of  their  power  into  the  hands  oi 
Cromwell,  who  put  an  end  to  the  opposition  of  the  rest 
by  turning  them  out  of  doors. 

It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  despotism  of  a  wise 
man  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  political  or  religious 
fenatics ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  any  better 
remedy  in  revolutions  which  have  given  the  latter  an 
ascendant.  Cromwell's  assumption,  therefore,  of  the 
title  of  protector  was  a  necessary  and  wholesome  usurpa- 
tion, however  he  may  have   caused   the  necessity ;    it 


P  Journals,  August  19.  This  was  car- 
ried by  46  to  38  against  CromweU's 
party.  Yoi  Cromwell,  two  years  after- 
wards, published  an  ordinance  for  regu- 
lating and  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
cbaocery,  which  offended  Wbitelock  so 
nracb  that  be  resigned  the  great  seal,  not 
bftTing  bMD  consulted  in  framing  the  ro- 
gnlftUons.  This  is  a  rare  Instance  in  his 
Ufei  and  ha  vaimts  much  of  his  con- 
•cimca  accordingly,  but  thankfully  ac- 
oapted  tha  office  of  commissioner  of  the 
tTMsniy  instaad.  P.  621,  62S.  He  does 
not  laem,  by  his  own  account,  to  bare 
ghrea  much  satisfaction  to  suliora  in 
aqoltf  fp.  648}  (  jet/  the  fault  may  uavo 
*«sa  ttaaln,  ot  tbs  qrstam't. 

4  4lbnDKitor. 


'  This  had  been  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission for  amendment  of  the  law  ap- 
pointed in  the  long  parliament.  The  great 
number  of  dissenters  ftom  the  established 
religion  rendered  it  a  very  reasonable 
measure. 

•  Thurl.)C,  i.  369 ;  Hi.  132. 

t  Journals,  2nd  and  lOth  Dec.  1653. 
Whitclock.  See  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Somers  Tracts  (p.  266)  for  a  long  and 
rather  able  vindication  of  this  parliament 
by  one  of  Its  members.  Ludlow  also  speaks 
pretty  well  of  it,  p.  4Tl ;  and  says  truly 
enough  that  Cromwell  frightened  the 
lawyers  and  clergy,  by  showing  wliut 
the  parliament  meant  to  do  wlU<  Uiem 
which  made  them  In  a  hurry  to  hat «  It  J» 
sUoyed.  Sea  aiao  Pari.  HisL  Ul'i.  UU 
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secured  the  nation  from  the  mischievous  lunacy  of  the 
anabaptists,  and  from  the  more  cool-blooded  tyranny  of 
that  little  oligarchy  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  name 
of  commonwealth's  men.  Though  a  gross  and  glaring 
evidence  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  army,  the  instiaiment 
under  which  he  took  his  title  accorded  to  bim  no  un- 
necessary executive  authority.  The  sovereignty  still 
resided  in  the  parliament ;  he  had  no  negative  voice  on 
their  laws.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament  a 
power  was  given  him  of  making  temporary  ordinances  ; 
but  this  was  not,  as  Hume,  on  the  authority  of  Claren- 
don and  Warwick,  has  supposed,  and  as  his  conduct,  it 
that  were  any  proof  of  the  law,  might  lead  ns  to  infer, 
designed  to  exist  in  future  intei-vals  of  the  legislature." 
It  would  be  scarcely  worth  while,  however,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  a  form  of  government  which  was  so  little 
regarded,  except  as  it  marks  the  jealousy  of  royal  power, 
which  those  most  attached  to  Cromwell,  and  least 
capable  of  any  proper  notions  of  liberty,  continued  to 
entertain. 

In  the  ascent  of  this  bold  usurper  to  greatness  he  had 
successively  employed  and  thrown  away  several  of  the 
powerful  factions  who  distracted  the  nation.  He  had 
encouraged  the  levellers  and  persecuted  them ;  he 
had  flattered  the  long  parliament  and  betrayed  it ;  he 
had  made  use  of  the  sectaries  to  crush  the  common- 
wealth ;  he  had  spumed  the  sectaries  in  his  last  advance 
to  power.  These,  with  the  royalists  and  the  presbyterians, 
foi-ming  in  effect  the  whole  people,  though  too  disunited 
for  such  a  coalition  as  must  have  overthrown  him,  were 
the  perpetual,  irreconcilable  enemies  of  his  administra- 
tion. Master  of  his  army,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
manage,    surrounded  by  a   few  deep   and   experiencec" 

"See  the  instrument  of  government  before  (Id.  591),  besides  many  other  ordi- 

in  Whitelock,  p.  571;  or  Somers  Tracts,  nances  of  a  legislative  nature.    "I  anc 

vi.  257.    Ludlow  says  that  some  of  the  very  glad,"  says  Fleetwood  (Feb.  1655, 

ofQcers  opposed  this ;  but  Lambert  forced  Thurloe,  iii.  183),  "  to  hear  his  hi^new 

it  down  their  throats :  p.  276.    Cromwell  has  declined  the  legislative  power,  which 

made  good  use  of  this  temporary  power,  by  the  instrument  of  government,  in  my 

The  union   of   Scotland  with   England  opinion,  he  could  not  exercise  after  thii 

WM  by  one  of  these  ordinancei>,  April  12  last  parliament's  meeting."  And  the  par- 

^Whitelock,  586);  and  he  imposed  an  liament  of  1656,  at  the  protector's  desire, 

assessment  of  120,0001.  monthly,  for  three  confirmed  all  ordinances  made  since  the 

months,  and  90,000?.  tor  the  next  three,  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament   Thu/ 

instead  of  70.000J.  which  Had  been  pUd  Joe,  vt  243. 
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counsellors,  fumislied  by  his  spies  with  the  completest 
intelligence  of  all  designs  against  him,  he  had  no  great 
cause  of  alarm  from  open  resistance.  But  he  was  bound 
Parliament  ^^^  ^^®  instrument  of  government  to  call  a  pai- 
caued  by  liament ;  and  in  any  parliament  his  adversaries 
GromweiL  j^^^g^  ^^  formidable.  He  adopted  in  both  those 
which  he  summoned  the  reformed  model  already  deter- 
mined ;  limiting  the  number  of  representatives  to  400, 
to  be  chosen  partly  in  the  counties,  according  to  theii 
wealth  or  supposed  population,  by  electors  possessing 
either  freeholds  or  any  real  or  moveable  property  to  the 
value  of  2001. ;  partly  by  the  more  considerable  boroughs, 
in  whose  various  rights  of  election  no  change  appears  to 
have  been  made.''  This  alteration,  conformable  to  thfr 
equalizing  principles  of  the  age,  did  not  produce  so  con- 
siderable a  difference  in  the  persons  returned  as  it  per- 
haps might  at  present.'^  The  court  party,  as  those  sub- 
servient to  him  were  called,  were  powerful  through  the 
subjection  of  the  electors  to  the  army.  But  they  were 
not  able  to  exclude  the  presbyterian  and  republican  in- 
terests ;  the  latter,  headed  by  Bradshaw,  Haslerig,  and 
Scott,  eager  to  thwart  the  power  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  obey.'  Hence  they  began  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  instrument  of  government ;  and 
even  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  to  debate 
its  leading  article,  the  protector's  authority.  Cromwell, 
his  supporters  having  lost  this  question  on  a  division 
of  141  to  136,  thought  it  time  to  interfere.  He  gave 
them  to  understand  that  the  government  by  a  single 
person  and  a  parlisuiient  was  a  fundamental  piinciple, 
not  subject  to  their  discussion ;  and  obliged  every 
member  to  a  recognition  of  it,  solemnly  promising 
neither  to  attempt  nor  to  concur  in  any  alteration  of  that 

*  I  Infer  this  from  the  report  of  a  ccm-  speaker,  but  tho  protector's  party  carried 

mlttee  of  pririlegei  on  the  election  for  It  for  LcntlialL     I)y  this  beginning  one 

Lynn,  Oct  30,  1650.    See  aliio  JoanuU,  mayjitdge  what  tlio  authority  of  the  lord 

Hor.  26,  16S4.  protector  will    bo   in    this    parliument. 

>*  It   Is  renurkkble    that    Clarendon  However  it  woa  obierred  that,  aa  often 

imrni  to  approTC  thU  model  of  •  parUa-  aa  be  spoke  in  his  speech  of  liberty  or 

ment,  saying,  "  it  was  than  Bsnerally  religion,  the  members  did  acem  to  rejoic* 

looked  npon  as  an  alteration  fit  to  be  with  acclamations  of  Joy."     Thurloc,  ▼ 

mots  warrantably  made,  and  In  a  better  SH8.  Hut  UioelocticoofLenthall  apitcars 

tint,"  by  Ouibbon  Qoddurd's  Journal,  lately 

'  llouriieaux,  tho  French  anibaitiiudor,  puUiiht'd  In  Uxi  Introduction  to  Burton's 

wy0,   **  Some    were    fur    Orudshsw    as  DUrv  tu  linrn  b^en  unanimous. 
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article."  The  commons  voted,  however,  that  vnia  recog- 
iiition  should  not  extend  to  the  entire  instru-  Dissolved 
ment,  consisting  of  forty-two  articles ;  and  by  him. 
went  on  to  discuss  them  with  such  heat  and  prolixity 
that,  after  five  months,  the  limited  term  of  their  session, 
the  protector,  having  obtained  the  ratification  of  his  new 
scheme  neither  so  folly  nor  so  willingly  as  he  desired, 
particularly  having  been  disappointed  by  the  great 
majority  of  200  to  60,  which  voted  the  protectorate  to 
be  elective,  not  hereditary,  dissolved  the  parliament 
with  no  small  marks  of  dissatisfaction.'' 

The  banished  king,  meanwhile,  began  to  recover  a 
little  of  that  political  importance  which  the  .  . 

battle  of  Worcester  had  seemed  almost  to  ex-  the  king  aud 
tinguish.  So  ill  supported  by  his  English  ^^'sp^rty- 
adherents  on  that  occasion,  so  incapable,  with  a  better 
army  than  he  had  any  prospect  of  ever  raising  again,  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
usurper,  it  was  vain  to  expect  that  he  could  be  restored 
by  any  domestic  insurrection,  imtil  the  disunion  of  the 
prevailing  factions  should  ofier  some  more  favourable 
opportunity.  But  this  was  too  distant  a  prospect  for  his 
court  of  starving  followers.  He  had  from  the  beginning 
looked  around  for  foreign  assistance.  But  France  was 
distracted  by  her  own  troubles ;  Spain  deemed  it  better 
policy  to  cultivate  the  new  commonwealth;  and  even 

•  Journals,  14th  and  18th  Sept.     Pari,  pass  bills  within  twenty  days,  they  wera 

Hist  1445,  1459.     Whitelock,  605,  &c  to   become  laws  without   his   conseut 

Ludlow,  499.    Qoddard's  Journal,  32.  Journals,  Nov.  10, 1654.   Whitelock,  60S 

b  This  division  is  not  recorded  in  the  This  was  carried  against  the  court  by 

Journals,  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  109  to  85.     Ludlow  insinuates  that  thia 

its  having  been  resolved  in  a  committee  parliament  did  not  sit  out  its  legal  term 

of  the  whole  house.    But  it  is  impossible  of  f  ve  months ;  Cromwell  having  inter. 

to  doubt  the  fact,  which  is  referred  to,  preted  the  months  to  be  lunar  instead  ol 

Oct,  19,  by  a  letter  of  Bourdeaux,  the  calendar.  Hume  has  adopted  this  notion ; 

French   ambassador  (Thurloe,  ii.  681),  but  it  is  groundless,  the  month  in  law 

who  observes,  "  Hereby  it  is  easily  dis-  being  always  of  twenty-eight  days,  unless 

;:emed  that  the  nation  is  nowise  affected  the  contrary  be  expressed.     Whitelock 

to   his  family,  nor  much   to   himself,  says  that  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the 

Vithout  doubt  he  will  strengthen  his  parliament,  because  he  found  them  not 

amy,  and  keep  that  in  a  good  posture."  so  pliable  to  his  purposes  as  he  expected, 

r,  is  also  alluded  to  by  Whitelock,  609.  caused  much  discontent  in   them    and 

'Ihey  resolved  to  keep  the  militia  in  the  others ;  but  that  he  valued  it  not,  esteem- 

p«wer  of  the  parliament,  and  that  the  ing  himself  above  those  things:  p.  618. 

protector's  negative  should  extend  only  He  gave  out  that  the  parliuneut  wera 

♦o  such  bills  as  might  alter  the  instru-  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  brine  in 

OfittQi ;  and  fn  other  cases,  if  he  did  not  the  king. 
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Holland,  though  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with 
England,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  accept  his  offer 
of  joining  her  fleet,  in  order  to  try  his  influence  with 
the  English  seamen."  Totally  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  which  be  might  reign,  even  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  treating  to  become  the  covenanted  king  of 
Scotland,  with  every  solemn  renunciation  of  popery, 
Charles  had  recourse  to  a  very  delicate  negotiation, 
which  desei'ves  remark,  as  having  led,  after  a  long 
course  of  time,  but  by  gradual  steps,  to  the  final  down- 
fall of  his  family.  With  the  advice  of  Ormond,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  Hyde,  he  attempted  to  interest 
the  pope  (Innocent  X.)  on  his  side,  as  the  most  powerful 
intercessor  with  the  catholic  princes  of  Europe."*  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  promise  toleration  at 
least  to  the  catholics.  The  king's  ambassadors  to  Spain 
in  1650,  Cottington  and  Hyde,  and  other  agents  de- 
spatched to  Rome  at  the  same  time,  were  empowered  to 
offer  an  entire  repeal  of  the  penal  laws."  The  king 
himself,  some  time  afterwards,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  wherein  he  repeated  this  assurance.  That  court, 
however,  well  aware  of  the  hereditary  duplicity  of  the 
Stuarts,  received  his  overtures  with  haughty  contempt. 
The  pope  returned  no  answer  to  the  king's  letter ;  but 
one  was  received  after  many  months  from  the  general  of 


*  Kxiles  are  seldom  scrupulous:  we  in  one  letter  gave  way  also:  see  vol.  111. 
find  that  Cburlcs  was  willing  to  propose  p.  158.  But  the  great  criminality  of  all 
to  tlic  States,  in  return  for  their  acknow-  these  negotiations  lay  in  this,  that  Charlc* 
ledging  his  title,  "  such  present  and  was  by  them  soliciting  such  a  measure  of 
lasting  advantages  to  them  by  this  alii-  foreign  aid  as  would  make  him  at  once 
•nee  as  mv  appear  meet  considerable  to  the  tyrant  of  England  and  the  vassal  o< 
tJiat  nation  and  to  their  posterity,  and  a  Spain ;  since  no  free  parliament,  however 
valuable  compensation  for  whatever  pre-  royalist,  was  likely  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
MDt  advantage*  the  king  can  receive  by  against  popery.  "  That  which  the  king 
It."  Clarendon  State  I'npors,  111.  90.  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  is  to  give 
Tbeie  Intriguea  would  have  Justly  made  bit  consent  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  penal 
blm  odiou  in  Kngland.  hiws  and  statutes  which  have  been  madr 

d  Ormond  wrote  strongly  to  this  eflect,  in  the  pr(>|u(lice  of  catholics,  and  to  pu 

after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  convinced  them  into  the  same  condition  as  his  other 

that  notliing  bnt  foreign  assistance  could  subjects."     Cottington  to  Father  hixf 

restore  the  king.    "  Amongst  protestants  thorpe.     Id.  fi4l.     These   negotlatiou 

(hare  is  none  tb«t  bath  the  power,  and  with  Ilomo  were  soon  Icnown ;  and  a 

(UDonpt   the   catbolioB    it  is   visible."  tract  wo^  puUished,  by  the  parliamcn:V 

Osrte's  Letters,  L  461.  authority,    containing    the    documems 

*  Clarendon  State  Fkpers,  il.  481,  et  NutwIthstAnding  the  delirium  of  the  Jte 
MipaaUbL    Tbaprotestaot  seal  of  Hyde  sturation,  this  had  made  an  impresslui 

Qt  surety  dssertsd  him  *  and  bis  veracity  which  was  nut  afterwards  effaced. 
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the  Jesuits,  requiring  that  Charles  shouli  declare  himself 
a  catholic,  since  the  goods  of  the  church  could  not  be 
lavished  for  the  support  of  an  heretical  prince/  Even 
after  this  insolent  refusal,  the  wretched  exiles  still  clung 
at  times  to  the  vain  hope  of  succour  which  aa  protestants 
and  Englishmen  they  could  not  honourably  demand.* 
But  many  of  them  remarked  too  clearly  the  conditions 
on  which  assistance  might  be  obtained;  the  court  of 
Charles,  openly  or  in  secret,  began  to  pass  over  to  the 
catholic  church ;  and  the  contagion  soon  spread  to  the 
highest  places. 

In  the  year  1654  the  royalist  intrigues  in  England 
began  to  grow  more  active  and  formidable  through  the 
accession  of  many  discontented  republicans.''  Though 
there  could  be  no  coalition,  properly  speaking,  between 
such  irreconcilable  factions,  they  came  into  a  sort  of 
tacit  agreement,  as  is  not  unusual,  to  act  in  concert  for 
the  only  pui-pose  they  enteiiained  alike,  the  destruction 
of  their  common  enemy.  Major  \\  ildman,  a  name  not 
very  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  but  which  occure 
perpetually,  for  almost  half  a  century,  when  we  look 
into  more  secret  history,  one  of  those  dark  and  restless 
spirits  who  delight  in  the  deep  game  of  conspiracy 
against  every  government,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
mover  of  this  unnatural  combination.  He  had  been 
early  engaged  in  the  schemes  of  the  levellers,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  jealous  observation  of  the  ruling  powers. 
It  appears  most  probable  that  his  views  were  to  establish 
a  commonwealth,  and  to  make  the  royalists  his  dupes. 
In  his  correspondence,  however,  with  Brussels,  he 
engaged  to  restore  the  king.  Both  parties  were  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  new  tyranny;  and  the  nation's 
temper  was  tried  by  clandestine  intrigues  in  almost 
every  county.'     Greater  reliance  however  was   placed 


t  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  181.  h  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

8  •'  The  pope  very  well  knows,"  says  b.  14.     State  Papers,  iiL  265,  300,  Ac 

Hyde  to  Clement,  an  agent  at  the  court  Whitelock  observes  at  this  time, "  Many 

of  Rome,  2nd  April,  1656,  "  how  far  the  sober  and  faithful  patriots  did  begin  Us 

king  is  from  thoughts  of  severity  against  incline  to  the  king's  restoration ; "  and 

his  catholic  subjects ;  nay,  that  he  doth  hints  that  this  was  his  opinion,  whici 

desire  to  put  them  into  the  same  con-  excited    Cromwell's   jealousy    of   him. 

iitirs  with  his  other  subjects,  and  that  P.  620. 

no  man  snail  suffer  in  any  consideration  '  Clarendon's  History,  vii.  129.     Statf 

for  being  a  Roman  catholic."    Id.  3»l.  Papers,  iii.  265.  &c  These  levellers  were 
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on  the  project  of  assassinatiDg  Cromwell.  Neither  party 
were  by  any  means  scrupulous  on  this  score  :  if  we  have 
not  positive  evidence  of  Charles's  concurrence  in  this 
scheme,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  been  withheld  by  any  moral  hesitation.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  without  any  disapprobation  by 
Clarendon  in  his  private  letters  ;^  and,  as  the  royalists 
certainly  justified  the  murders  of  Ascham  and  Dorislaus, 
they  could  not  in  common  sense  or  consistency  have 
scrupled  one  so  incomparably  more  capable  of  defence." 
A  Mr,  Gerard  suffered  death  for  one  of  these  plots  to 
kill  Cromwell ;  justly  sentenced,  though  by  an  illegal 
tribunal." 

In  the  year  1655,  Penruddock,  a  Wiltshire  gentleman, 

with  a  very  trifling  force,  entered  Salisbury  at 
tion^T"  *^®  ^i^®  of  the  assizes ;  and,  declaring  for  the 
mTesT'"^   king,  seized  the  judge  and  the  sheriff."     This 

little  rebellion,  meeting  with  no  resistance 
from  the  people,  but  a  supineness  equally  fatal,  was 
soon  quelled.  It  roused  Cromwell  to  secure  himself  by 
an  unprecedented  exercise  of  power.  In  possession  of 
all  the  secrets  of  his  enemies,  he  knew  that  want  of 
concert  or  courage  had  alone  prevented  a  general  rising, 
towards  which  indeed  there  had  been  some  movements 
in  the  midland  counties.^    He  was  aware  of  his  own 

reiy  hostile  to  the  Interference  of  Hyde  a  baser  thing  that  any  man  should  appear 
and  Ormond,  Judging  them  too  Inflexibly  in  any  part  beyond  sea  under  the  charao- 
attached  to  Uie  ancient  constitntion ;  but  ter  of  on  agent  from  the  rebels,  and  not 
this  boetillty  recommended  them  to  have  his  throat  cut"  Id.  iil.  144. 
tttbera  of  the  banished  king's  court  who  °  State  Trials,  518.  Thurloe,  U.  41S, 
showed  the  same  sentiments.  Some  of  tlie  malecontcnt  commonwealth- 
It  P.  315,  324,  343.  Thurloe,  L  360,  men  were  also  eager  to  get  rid  ofCrom- 
tio.  In  the  same  volume  (p.  248)  we  well  by  assassination ;  Wildmon,  Sazby, 
Qnd  even  a  declaration  from  the  king,  Titus.  Syndercome's  story  is  well  known; 
dated  at  I'arls,  3rd  May,  1654,  offering  be  was  connected  in  the  conspiracy  with 
iOOL  per  annum  to  any  one  who  should  those  already  mentioned.  The  fomom 
kill  Cromwell,  and  pardon  to  any  ona  pamphlet  by  Titus,  Killing  no  Murder, 
who  sboald  leave  that  party,  except  Brad-  was  printed  In  1657.  Clarendon  State 
•haw,  Lenthall,  and  Haslerig.  But  this  IVtpers,  316, 334,  348. 
Mcnii  unlikely  to  be  auttaentlo ;  Charles  "  A  very  reprehensible  passage  occuic 
would  not  liave  avowed  a  design  of  as-  in  Clarendon's  accotmt  of  this  transaction, 
•ait<ilnation  lo  openly  t  and  it  la  strange  vol.  vU.  p.  140;  where  be  bhimes  and 
that  Lenthall  and  Haslerlg,<tpeciaUy  the  derlden  the  Insurgents  for  not  putting 
formsr,  abonld  be  thus  exempted  from  chief  Justice  Kolle  and  others  to  deatli, 
p«doa,  nOier  than  so  many  regiddes.  which  would  have  been  •  detestable  and 

*  See  wliat  Clarendon  says  of  Ascbum's  useless  murder. 

4Mlb,SUt«  Papers,  IL64X     In  anither  P  Whlt<a(x:k,  018,  620.     Ludlow,  513. 

ptaM  iM  •bMrres,— "  II  Is  a  worse  and  Thurloe,  Ul.  2»4,  and  through  more  thai» 
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unpopularity,  and  the  national  bias  towards  the  exiled 
king.  Juries  did  not  vsdllingly  convict  the  sharers  in 
Tenruddock's  rebellion.''  To  govern  according  to  law 
may  sometimes  be  an  usurper's  wish,  but  can  seldom  be 
in  his  power.  The  protector  abandoned  all  thought  of 
it.  Dividing  the  kingdom  into  districts,  he  ^^^^^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  a  major-general  as  a  measure«  »t 
sort  of  military  magistrate,  responsible  for  the  Cxomweu. 
subjection  of  his  prefecture.  These  were  eleven  in 
number,  men  bitterly  hostile  to  the  royalist  party,  and 
insolent  towards  all  civil  authority.'  They  were  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent., 
imposed  by  Cromwell's  arbitrary  will  on  those  who  had 
ever  sided  with  the  king  during  the  late  wars,  where 
their  estates  exceeded  100/.  per  annum.  The  major- 
generals,  in  their  correspondence  printed  among  Thur- 
loe's  papers,  display  a  rapacity  and  oppression  beyond 
their  master's.  They  complain  that  the  niunber  of  those 
exempted  is  too  great ;  they  press  for  harsher  measures ; 
they  incline  to  the  unfavourable  construction  in  every 
doubtful  case ;  they  dwell  on  the  growth  of  malignancy 
and  the  general  disaffection.*  It  was  not  indeed  likely  to 
be  mitigated  by  this  unparalleled  tyranny.  All  illusion 
was  now  gone  as  to  the  pretended  benefits  of  the  civil 
war.     It  had  ended  in  a  despotism,  compared  to  which 

half  the  volume,  passim.    In  the  pre-  Desborough,  Whalley,  Goffe,  Fleetwood, 

ceding  volume  we  have  abundant  proofs  Skippon,  Kelsey,  Butler,  Worseley,  and 

how  completely  master  Cromwell  was  of  Berry.   Thurloe,  ill.  701.   Barkstead  was 

the  royalist  schemes.   The  "  sealed  knot"  afterwards  added.  "  The  major-generals, 

cf  the  king's  friends  in  London  is  men-  says  Ludlow,  "  carried  things  with  ui> 

tioned  as  frequently  as  we  find  it  in  the  heard-of  hisolence  in  their  several  pre- 

Clarendon  Papers  at  the  same  time.  ciucts,  decimating  to  extremity  whom 

1  Thurloe,  ill.  3Tl,  &c.    "  Penruddock  they  pleased,  and  Interrupted  the  pro- 

and  Grove,"   Ludlow  says,   "  could  not  ceedings  at  law  upon  petitions  of  those 

have  been  justly  condemned,  if  they  had  who  pretended   themselves   aggrieved ; 

as  sure  a  foundation  in  what  they  de-  threatening  such  aa  would  not  yiild  a 

dared  for,  as  what  they  declared  against  ready  sub»ission  to  their  orders  with 

But  certainly  it  can  never  be  esteemed  transportation  to  Jamaica,  or  some  other 

by  a  wise  man  to  be  worth  the  scratch  of  plantation   In   the   West    Indies,"    &e. 

a  finger  to  remove  a  single  person  acting  P.  559. 

by  an  arbitrary  power,  ^in  order  to  set  •  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  passim.  The  un- 
up  another  with  the  same  unlimited  popularity  of  Cromwell's  government 
authority :"  p.  518.  This  is  a  just  and  appears  strongly  in  the  letters  of  this  col- 
manly  sentiment.  Woe  to  those  who  do  lection.  Duckinfield,  a  Cheshire  gentle- 
not  recognise  it !  But  is  it  fair  to  say  man,  writes, — "  Charles  Stuart  hath  500 
tliat  the  royalists  were  contending  to  set  friends  in  these  adjacent  counties  for 
up  an  unlimited  authority  f  eveiy  one  friend  to  you  amongst  them.' 
They  were  originally  ten,  I..ambert,  VoL  iii.  294. 
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all  the  illegal  practices  of  former  kings,  all  that  had 
cost  Charles  his  life  and  crown,  appeared  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  For  what  was  ship-money,  a  general  burthen, 
by  the  side  of  the  present  decimation  of  a  single  class, 
whose  offence  had  long  been  expiated  by  a  composition 
and  effaced  by  an  act  of  indemnity  ?  or  were  the  ex- 
cessive punishments  of  the  star-chamber  so  odious  as 
the  capital  executions  inflicted  without  trial  by  peers, 
whenever  it  suited  the  usurper  to  erect  his  high  court  of 
justice  ?  A  sense  of  present  evils  not  only  excited  a 
burning  desire  to  live  again  under  the  ancient  monarchy, 
but  obliterated,  especially  in  the  new  generation,  that 
had  no  distinct  remembrance  of  them,  the  apprehension 
of  its  former  abuses.' 

If  this  decimation  of  the  royalists  could  pass  for  an 
His  arbitrary  ^ct  of  severity  towards  a  proscribed  faction,  in 
government,  which  the  Tcst  of  the  nation  might  fancy  them- 
selves not  interested,  Cromwell  did  not  fail  to  show 
that  he  designed  to  exert  an  equally  despotic  command 
over  every  man's  property.  With  the  advice  of  the 
council,  he  had  imposed,  or  as  I  conceive  (for  it  is  not 


t  It  may  be  fair  towards  Cromwell  to 
give  his  own  apology  for  the  decimation 
of  the  royalists,  in  a  declaration  pub- 
Ushcd  165S.  "  It  is  a  trouble  to  us  to 
oe  still  rubbing  upon  the  old  sore,  dis- 
obliging those  whom  we  hope  time  anc* 
patience  might  make  friends  ;  but  we  can 
with  comfort  appeal  to  God,  and  dare 
also  to  their  own  consciences,  whether 
tliis  way  of  proceeding  with  them  hath 
been  the  matter  of  our  cliolce,  or  that 
which  we  have  souglit  an  occasion  for ; 
or  whether,  contrary  to  our  own  hicli- 
nationi  and  the  constant  course  of  our 
carriage  towards  them,  which  hath  been 
to  oblige  them  by  kindness  to  forsake 
tbelr  former  principles,  which  God  hath 
■0  often  and  to  eminently  bore  witncM 
■gainat,  we  have  not  been  conitrained 
and  necciaitated  hereunto,  and  without 
the  doing  whereof  we  should  have  been 
wanting  to  our  duty  to  God  and  theae 
nation*. 

"  That  character  of  dlfTerence  between 
Ibflm  and  the  rest  of  the  people  which  la 
now  pot  upon  them  la  occaatoned  by 
tiMnirtvaa.  not  tqr  aa.    Tbare  la  nothing 


they  have  more  industriously  laboured  in 
than  this— to  keep  themselves  distin- 
guished from  the  well-affected  of  this 
jation:  to  which  end  Uiey  have  kept 
their  conversation  apart;  asif  they  would 
avoid  tlie  very  beginnings  of  union,  have 
bred  and  educated  their  children  by  the 
sequestered  and  ejected  clergy,  and  very 
Duch  confined  their  marriages  and  alli- 
ances within  tlieir  own  party,  as  if  they 
meant  to  entail  their  quarrel,  and  prevent 
the  means  to  reconcile  posterity ;  which 
witli  the  great  pains  they  take  upon  all 
occaalons  to  lessen  and  suppress  the  es- 
teem and  honour  of  the  Knglish  nation 
In  all  their  actloni  and  undertakings 
abroad,  strivhig  withal  to  make  other 
nationa  distinguish  their  interest  from  It, 
givea  ua  ground  to  Judge  that  they  have 
separated  themselves  iVom  the  body  of 
the  nation ;  and  therefore  we  leave  it  to 
all  mankind  to  Judge  whether  we  ought 
not  to  bo  timely  Jealoua  of  that  separatloa 
and  to  proceed  so  against  them  as  they 
may  be  at  the  charge  of  thoae  remedies 
which  are  required  against  the  dangits 
tbty  have  bred." 
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clearly  explained)  continued,  a  duty  on  merchandise 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  A  Mr.  George  Cony 
having  refused  to  pay  this  tax,  it  was  enforced  from 
him,  on  which  he  sued  the  collector.  Cromwell  sent 
his  counsel,  Maynard,  Twisden,  and  Wyndham,  to  the 
Tower,  who  soon  petitioned  for  liberty,  and  abandoned 
their  client.  Eolle,  the  chief  justice,  when  the  cause 
came  on,  dared  not  give  judgment  against  the  protector ; 
yet,  not  caring  to  decide  in  his  favour,  postponed  the 
case  till  the  next  term,  and  meanwhile  retired  from  the 
bench.  Glyn,  who  succeeded  him  upon  it,  took  care  to 
have  this  business  accommodated  with  Cony,  who,  at 
some  loss  of  public  reputation,  withdrew  his  suit.  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth,  having  brought  a  similar  action,  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  and  asked  if  he  would 
give  it  up.  "  If  you  command  me,"  he  replied  to 
Cromwell,  "  I  must  submit ;"  which  the  protector  did, 
and  the  action  was  withdrawn." 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  interference 
with  the  privileges  of  advocates  or  the  integrity  of 
judges  was  without  precedents  in  the  times  of  the 
Stuarts,  yet  it  had  never  been  done  in  so  public  or 
shameless  a  manner.  Several  other  instances  wherein  the 
usurper  diverted  justice  from  its  course,  or  violated  the 
known  securities  of  Englishmen,  will  be  found  in  most 
general  histories ;  not  to  dwell  on  that  most  flagrant  of 
all,  the  erection  of  his  high  court  of  justice,  by  which 
Gerard  and  Vowel  in  1054,  Slingsby  and  Hewit  in 
1658,  were  brought  to  the  scaffold."  I  cannot  therefore 
agree  in  the  praises  which  have  been  showered  upon 
Cromwell  for  the  just  administration  of  the  laws  under 
his  dominion.  That,  between  party  and  party,  the 
ordinary  civil  rights  of  men  were  fairly  dealt  with,  is  no 
extraordinary  praise ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  he 
filled  the  benches  of  justice  with  able  lawyers,  though 
not  so  considerable  as  those  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  his  own  authority  was 
concerned,  no  hereditary  despot,  proud  in  the  crimes  of 

"  Ludlow,  528.     Clarendon,  &c.     Cla-  •■'  State  Trials,  vi.     Whitelock  advised 

lendon  relates  the  same  story,  with  addi-  the  protector  to  proceed  according  to  law 

tional  circumstances  of  CromweU's  auda-  against  Hewit  and  Slingsby;  "but  hi* 

cious  contempt  Ibr  the  courts  of  justice,  highness  was  too  much  In  love  with  Um 

and  for  the  very  name  of  magna  ckarta.  new  way."     P.  673. 
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a  hiindred  ancestors,  could  more  have  spumed  at  every 

limitation  than  this  soldier  of  a  commonwealth.^ 

Amidst  so  general  a  hatred,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  an 
„  equally  general  terror,  the  protector  ventured 

•notherpar-  to  summon  a  parliament  in  1656.  Besides  the 
^'■™®°*'  common  necessities  for  money,  he  had  doubtless 
in  his  head  that  remarkable  scheme  which  was  developed 
during  its  session.*  Even  the  despotic  influence  of  hia 
major-generals,  and  the  political  annihilation  of  the 
most  considerable  body  of  the  gentry,  then  labouring 
under  the  imputation  of  delinquency  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  late  king,  did  not  enable  him  to  obtain  a 
secure  majority  in  the  assembly;  and  he  was  driven 
to  the  audacious  measure  of  excluding  above  ninety 
members,  duly  returned  by  their  constituents,  from 
taking  their  seats.  Their  colleagues  wanted  courage  to 
resist  this  violation  of  all  privilege ;  and,  after  referring 
them  to  the  council  for  approbation,  resolved  to  proceed 
with  public  business.  The  excluded  members,  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  republican,  partly  of  the  presbyterian 
factions,  published  a  remonstrance  in  a  very  high  strain, 
but  obtained  no  redress." 


''  The  late  editor  of  the  State  Trials,  ceased  to    go    the  circuit   because    the 

▼.  935,  has  Introduced  a  sort  of  episodi-  criminal  law  was  not  allowed  to  have  Itg 

cal  dissertation  on  the  administration  of  course. 

lostice  during  the  commonwealth,  with  *  Thurloe  writes  to  Montague  (Carte's 

the  view,  as  far  as  appears,  of  setting  Letters,  il.  110)  that  he  cannot  give  him 

Cromwell  in  a  favourable  light    For  this  the  retsons  for  calling  this  parliament, 

pnrpoM  he  quotes  several  passages  of  except  in  cipher.    He  says  In  the  same 

vague    commendation     from     different  place  of  the  committal  of  Ludlow,  Vane, 

aothon,  and   among   others   one    from  and  otheni, "  There  was  a  necessity  not 

Burke,  written  In  haste,  to  serve  an  Idti-  only  for  peace'  sake  to  do  this,  but  to 

mediate  purpose,  and  evidently  from  a  let  the  nation  see  those  that  govern  are 

very  superficial  recollection  of  our  liU-  in  good  earnest,  and  intend  not  to  quit 

tory.    It  has  been  said  that  Crurawcll  the  government  wholly  Into  the  hands  of 

sought  out  men  of  character  from  the  the  parliament,  as   some  would  needs 

party  most  opposite  to  his  designs.    The  make  the  world  believe :"  p.  1I2.    }{is 

proof  given  is  the  appointment  of  Hale  first   direct   allusion    to    the    projected 

to  be  a  pulsni  Judge.     But  Hale  had  not  cluwge  Is  In  writing  to  Henry  Cromwell, 

been  a  royalist,  that  is,  an  adherent  of  9tli  Dec.  16S6.     Thurloe  Papers,  v.  194! 

Obftrtea,  and  had  taken  the  engagement  The  Influence  exerted  by  his  legates,  the 

M  well  a*  the  covenant.    It  was  no  great  mi0or*generals,  appears  in  Thurloe,  v. 

effsrt  of  virtne  to   place  an  eminent  2M,  etpost.    Hut  Uiey  complained  of  the 

Mwyer  and  worthy  man  on  the  bench,  elections.    Id.  302,  Mi,  371. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Hale  ■  Wliitelock,  6S0.    Pari.  Hist.   i486. 

fell  nnder  the  usurper's  displeasure  for  On  a  letter  to  the  speaker  from  the  mem- 

admlnlsterlnKjustlce  with  an  impartiality  Ivrt  who  lia<l  been  refused  admittance  at 

Uiat  did  nut  suit  bis  BuTemmeul;  and  th"  door  of  the  lobby.  Sept  U,  the  bouse 
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Cromwell,  like  so  many  other  usurpers,  felt  his  poBi- 
tion  too  precarious,  or  his  vanity  ungratified,  j^^.  ^  ^^ 
without  the  name  which  mankind  have  agreed  take  the 
to  worship.  He  had,  as  evidently  appears  from  ^'^''*'°- 
the  conversations  recorded  by  "Whitelock,  long  since 
aspired  to  this  titular,  as  well  as  to  the  real,  pre- 
eminence ;  and  the  banished  king's  friends  had  contem- 
plated the  probability  of  his  obtaining  it  with  dismay.* 
Aifectionate  towards  his  family,  he  wished  to  assure  the 
stability  of  his  son's  succession,  and  perhaps  to  please 
the  vanity  of  his  daughters.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
reasonable  object  with  one  who  had  already  advanced 
so  far.  His  assumption  of  the  crown  was  desirable  to 
many  different  classes;  to  the  lawyers,  who,  besides 
their  regard  for  the  established  constitution,  knew  that 
an  ancient  statute  would  protect  those  who  served  a 
de  facto  king  in  case  of  a  restoration  of  the  exiled 
family ;  to  the  nobility,  who  perceived  that  their  legis- 
lative right  must  immediately  revive;  to  the  clergy, 
who  judged  the  regular  ministry  more  likely  to  be 
secure  under  a  monarchy ;  to  the  people,  who  hoped  for 
any  settlement  that  would  put  an  end  to  perpetual 
changes ;  to  all  of  every  rank  and  profession  who 
dreaded  the  continuance  of  military  despotism,  and  de- 
manded only  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
country.  A  king  of  England  could  succeed  only  to  a 
bounded  prerogative,  and  must  govern  by  the  known 
laws ;  a  protector,  as  the  nation  had  well  felt,  with  less 

ordered  the  clerk  of  the  coinmonwealth  the  tnist  reposed  in  them,  have  examined 
to  attend  next  day  with  all  the  inden-  the  said  returns,  and  have  not  refused  to 
tures.  The  deputy  clerk  came  accord-  approve  any  who  have  appeared  to  them 
ingly,  with  an  excuse  for  his  principal,  to  be  persons  of  integrity,  fearing  God, 
and  brought  the  indentures ;  but  on  being  and  of  good  conversation ;  and  those  who 
asked  why  the  names  of  certain  members  are  not  approved,  his  higlmess  hath  given 
were  not  returned  to  the  house,  answered,  order  to  some  persons  to  take  care  that 
that  he  had  no  certificate  of  approbation  they  do  not  come  into  the  house  Upon 
for  them.  The  house  on  this  sent  to  in-  this  answer,  an  ac^oumment  was  pro- 
quire  of  the  council  why  these  membsrs  posed,  but  lost  by  115  to  80 :  and  it  being 
had  not  been  approved.  They  returned  moved  that  tne  persons  who  have  been 
for  answer,  that,  whereas  it  is  ordained  returned  from  the  several  counties,  cities 
by  a  clause  in  the  instrument  of  govern-  and  boroughs  to  serve  in  this  parliament 
ment  that  the  persons  who  shall  be  and  have  not  been  approved,  be  referred 
elected  to  serve  in  parliament  shall  be  to  the  council  for  approbation,  and  that 
such  and  no  other  than  such  as  are  per-  the  house  do  proceed  with  the  great  affain 
8ons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  the  nation,  the  question  was  carried  b; 
of  good  conversation,  that  the  council,  in  1 25  to  29.  Journals,  Sept  22. 
pursuance  of  their  duty,  klI  according  to       b  Qar.  State  Papers,  iii,  2'Jl,  &c. 
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nominal  authority,  had  all  the  sword  could  confer.  And, 
though  there  might  be  little  chance  that  Oliver  would 
abate  one  jot  of  a  despotism  for  which  not  the  times  of 
the  Tudors  could  furnish  a  precedent,  yet  his  life  was 
far  worn,  and  under  a  successor  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  future  parliaments  might  assert  again  all  those 
liberties  for  which  they  had  contended  against  Charles.* 
A  few  of  the  royalists  might  perhaps  fancy  that  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  title  would  lead  to  that  of  the 
lawful  heir;  but  a  greater  number  were  content  to 
abandon  a  nearly  desperate  cause,  if  they  could  but  see 
the  more  valuable  object  of  their  concern,  the  form  itself 
of  polity,  re-established.''  There  can  be,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  little  room  for  doubt,  that,  if  Cromwell  had 
overcome  the  resistance  of  his  generals,  he  would  have 
transmitted  the  sceptre  to  his  descendants  with  the 
acquiescence  and  tacit  approbation  of  the  kingdom. 
Had  we  been  living  ever  since  under  the  rule  of  his 
dynasty,  what  tone  would  our  historians  have  taken  as 
to  his  character  and  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ? 


*=  The  whole  conference  that  took  place 
at  Whitehall,  between  Cromwell  and  the 
committee  of  parliament,  on  this  subject, 
was  published  by  authority,  and  may  be 
read  in  the  Somen  Tracts,  vi.  349.  It  is 
very  interesting.  The  lawyers  did  not 
hesitate  to  support  the  proposition,  on  the 
ground  of  the  more  definite  and  legal 
character  of  a  king's  authority.  The 
"  king's  prerogative,"  says  Glyn,  "  is 
known  by  law  ;  ho  (king  Charles)  did  ex- 
patiate beyond  the  duty ;  that's  the  evil 
of  the  man :  but  in  Westminster-hall  the 
kings  prerogative  was  under  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  Is  bounded  as  well  as  any 
•ere  of  land,  or  anything  a  man  hath,  as 
mooh  as  any  controversy  between  party 
•nd  party  {  and  therefore,  the  office  being 
lawftil  in  Itanatarc,  known  to  tlie  nation, 
certain  In  itself,  and  conflncd  and  regu- 
lated by  the  law,  and  the  other  office  not 
being  10,  tiukt  was  a  great  ground  of  the 
teaaon  why  the  parliament  did  su  much 
liwist  uiKin  thiH  office  and  tlltc,  not  as 
circumntantlal,  but  as  cMcntial."  I*.  .tSO. 
■••  also  what  litntball  saya,  p.  350, 
■firinst  the  indeflnlteneas  of  the  pro- 
teetor'e  authority. 

TboM  pMMgBi  were  evidently  Implied 
of  Um  UU  oonrse  of  govern- 


ment. Cromwell's  indistinct  and  evasive 
style  in  his  share  of  this  debate  betrays 
the  secret  inclinations  of  his  heart  He 
kept  his  ultimate  intentions,  however, 
very  secret;  for  Thurloe  professes  his 
Ignerance  of  them,  even  In  writing  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  vol.  vl.  p.  219,  ct  post 
This  correspondence  shows  that  the  pru- 
dent secretary  was  uneasy  at  the  posture 
of  aff'alrs,  and  the  manifest  dissatisfaction 
of  Fleetwood  mid  Desborough,  which  had 
a  dangerous  inQuence  on  others  less 
bound  to  the  present  family :  yet  he  bad- 
set  his  heart  on  this  mode  of  settlement, 
and  was  much  disappointed  at  his  master's 
ultimate  refusal. 

d  Clarendon's  Hist  vll.  194.  It  appears 
by  Clarendon's  private  letters  that  he  bad- 
expected  to  see  Cromwell  assume  the 
title  of  king  from  the  year  16S4.  Vo? 
III.  p.  201,  223,  224.  If  wo  may  tru!>- 
what  Is  here  colled  an  Intercepted  lette: 
(p.  328),  Mazarln  hud  told  Cromwell  that 
France  would  enter  Into  a  strict  league 
with  hint,  If  he  could  settle  himself  In 
the  ihrciiic,  niid  make  It  hereditary;  to 
wbli^li  h''  niiHWcrcd  that  be  designed' 
•hiirlly  to  tiike  tlie  crown,  restore  th« 
two  hoiiM'it,  nnil  govern  by  the  ancien< 
Ui-^s.    I^jt  this  may  bo  apoc'ryi>luiL 
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The  scheme,  however,  of  founding  a  new  royal  line 
failed  of  accomplishment,  as  is  well  known,  through 
his  own  caution,  which  deterred  him  from  encountering 
the  decided  opposition  of  his  army.  Some  of  xhe  project 
his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  deemed  this  <'*''*• 
abandonment,  or  more  properly  suspension,  of  so  splendid 
a  design  rather  derogatory  to  his  firmness.'  But  few 
men  were  better  judges  than  Cromwell  of  what  might 
be  achieved  by  daring.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible 
that,  by  arresting  Lambert,  Whalley,  and  some  other 
generals,  he  might  have  crushed  for  the  moment  any 
tendency  to  open  resistance.  But  the  experiment  would 
have  been  infinitely  hazardous.  He  had  gone  too  far  in 
the  path  of  violence  to  recover  the  high  road  of  law  by 
any  short  cut.  King  or  protector,  he  must  have  intimi- 
dated every  parliament,  or  sunk  under  its  encroach- 
ments. A  new-modelled  army  might  have  sei"ved  his  turn ; 
but  there  would  have  been  great  difficulties  in  its  forma- 
tion. It  had  from  the  beginning  been  the  misfortune  of 
his  government  that  it  rested  on  a  basis  too  narrow  foi 
its  safety.  For  two  years  he  had  reigned  with  no  sup- 
port but  the  independent  sectaries  and  the  aimy.  The 
army  or  its  commanders  becoming  odious  to  the  people, 
he  had  sacrificed  them  to  the  hope  of  popularity,  by 
abolishing  the  civil  prefectures  of  the  major-generals,' 
and  permitting  a  bill  for  again  decimating  the  royalists 
to   be   thrown  out   of  the  houBe."     Their   disgust  and 

'  Clar.vii.  203.  removed  from  that  natural  foiudatiuii 
f  Ludlow,  p.  681.  The  major-generals,  which  the  people  in  parliament  are  de- 
or  at  least  many  of  themjoined  the  oppo-  sirous  to  give  him;  supposing  that  he 
Eltion  to  Cromwells royalty.  Id.  p.  586.  will  become  more  theirs  than  now  he  is, 
Clar.  State  Papers,  332.  and  will  in  time  find  the  safety  and  peac« 
8  This  appears  from  the  following  pas-  of  the  nation  to  be  as  well  maintained  by 
sage  in  a  curious  letter  of  Mr.  Vincent  the  laws  of  the  land  as  by  the  sword. 
Gookin  to  Henry  Cromwell,  27  th  Jan.  And  truly,  sir,  if  any  others  have  preten- 
1657.  "  To-morrow  the  hill  for  decimat-  sions  to  succeed  him  by  their  interest  in 
nig  the  cavaliers  comes  again  into  debate,  tlie  army,  the  more  of  force  upholds  his 
It  is  debated  with  much  heat  by  the  highness  living,  the  greater  when  he  is 
major-generals,  and  as  hotly  almost  by  dead  will  be  the  hopes  and  advantages 
the  anti-decimators.  1  believe  the  bill  for  such  a  one  to  effect  his  aim  who  de- 
will  be  thrown  out  of  the  house.  In  my  sires  to  succeed  him.  Lambert  is  mnch 
jpinion  those  that  speak  against  the  bill  for  decimations."  Thurloe,  vi.  20.  He 
rave  much  to  say  in  point  of  moral  writes  again,  "  I  am  confident  it  is  judged 
justice  and  pnidence ;  but  that  which  by  some  that  the  interest  of  the  godly 
makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  the  bill  in.  cjii. not  be  preserved  but  by  the  dissolu- 
that  therej>y  his  highness'- gwvemmeut  tion  of  this,  if  not  all  parliaments;  aai 
vviU  be  more  founded  in  force,  um  rooio  theii  eodeavonis  in  it  have  been  idaiuly 
VOU  li.  s 
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i-esentment,  excited  by  an  artful  intriguer,  Lambeit, 
who  aspired  at  least  to  the  succession  of  the  protector- 
L'-hip,  found  scope  in  the  new  project  of  monarchy, 
naturally  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  true  fanatics, 
who  still  fancied  themselves  to  have  contended  for  a 
republican  liberty.  We  find  that  even  Fleetwood,  allied 
by  marriage  to  Cromwell,  and  not  involved  in  the  dis- 
content of  the  major-generals,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  bis 
clouded  understanding,  revolted  from  the  invidious 
title,  and  would  have  retired  from  service  had  it  been 
assumed.  There  seems  therefore  reason  to  think  that 
Cromwell's  refusal  of  the  crown  was  an  inevitable  mor- 
tification. But  he  undoubtedly  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
object  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.'' 

The  fundamental  charter  of  the  English  common- 
wealth, under  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell, 
had  been  the  instrument  of  government,  drawn 
up  by  the  council  of  officers  in  December,  1663, 
and  approved  with  modifications  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  next  year.  It  was  now  changed  to  the 
"  Petition  and  Advice,"  tendered  to  him  by  the  present 
parliament  in  May,  1657,  which  made  very  essential  in- 
novations in  the  frame  of  polity.     Though  he  bore,  a« 


His  autho- 
rity as  pro- 
tector is 
augmented. 


discovered  to  the  party  most  concerned 
to  know  them ;  which  will,  1  believe, 
suddenly  occasion  a  reducing  of  the  go- 
vernment to  kingship,  to  which  his  high- 
ness is  not  averse.  Pierpoint  and  St. 
John  have  been  often,  but  secretly,  at 
Whitehall,  I  know,  to  advise  thereof." 
I'.  37.  lliurloe  again,  to  the  same  Henry 
Cromwell,  on  February  3,  that  the  dcci- 
nuitionbiU  was  tlirownoutby  amivjority 
ff  forty: — "Some  gentlemen  do  tiiiiik 
tbemx«lvet  much  trampled  upon  by  this 
Tot«,  and  areextremely  sensible  thereof; 
Mid  the  truth  is,  it  luttb  wrought  such  a 
brat  In  the  botue,  that  I  fear  little  will 
be  done  for  the  future."  Id.  p.  38.  No 
such  bill  Bpp<>ars,  co  nomine.  In  the  Jotir- 
nalx.  But  a,  bill  for  regulating  the  militia 
fonrs  'ATM  thrown  out,  Jon.  29,  by  134  to 
M,  t'oL  Cromwell  (OUrer's  cousin)  being 
•  t«Utr  for  tlM  mfjorl  tjr.  Prob*bly  there 
WM  MB*  clause  in  this  renewing  tbe 
Aedmatton  of  the  royalists. 

•«  Whltelock,   who  was  consulted  by 
(V't-RweU  on  tlilk  brii>inciii)  mid  l<><ik  an 


active  part  as  one  of  the  committee  of 
conference  appointed  by  the  house  of 
commons,  intimates  that  the  priject  was 
not  really  laid  aside.  "  Ho  was  satisfied 
In  his  private  Judgment  that  it  was  tit 
for  him  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
king,  and  matters  were  prepared  in  order 
thereunto;  but  afterwards  by  solicita- 
tion of  Uie  commonwealth's  men,  and 
fearing  a  mutiny  and  deft'ction  of  a  great 
part  of  the  army,  in  case  lie  should  assume 
that  title  uiid  oflice,  his  m.'nd  clumged, 
and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
gave  out  great  thrcatenlngs  against  him 
in  case  he  should  do  it;  he  therefore 
thought  It  best  to  attend  some  better 
season  and  opportunity  In  tills  business, 
and  refused  It  at  this  time  with  great 
seeming  earnestness  "  I',  656.  Thochie? 
advisers  with  Cromwell  on  Oils  oocasion, 
besides  Whltelock,  were  lord  Broghill, 
Pierpoint,  'nuirloe,  and  sir  CbarUs 
Wolseley.  Many  passages  in  Thurloe, 
vol.  vll.,  show  that  Cromwell  preserved 
i<>  tlir  last  hilt  views  oD  royalty. 
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formerly,  the  name  of  lord  protector  we  may  say, 
speaking  according  to  theoretical  classification,  and 
without  reference  to  his  actual  exercise  of  power,  which 
was  nearly  the  same  as  before,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  first  period  should  be  ranged  in  the  order 
of  republics,  though  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head ; 
but  that  from  1657  it  became  substantially  a  monarchy, 
and  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  class,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  the  style  of  its  sovereign.  The  Petition 
and  Advice  had  been  compiled  with  a  constant  respect 
to  that  article  which  confeiTed  the  royal  dignity  on  the 
protector ;'  and  when  this  was  withdi-awn  at  his  request, 
the  rest  of  the  instrument  was  preserved  with  all  its 
implied  attributions  of  sovereignty.  The  style  is  that 
of  subjects  addressing  a  monarch  ;  the  powers  it  bestows, 
the  privileges  it  claims,  are  supposed,  according  to  the 
expressions  employed,  the  one  to  be  ab-eady  his  own, 
the  other  to  emanate  from  his  will.  The  necessity  of 
his  consent  to  laws,  though  nowhere  mentioned,  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted.  An  unlimited  power  of 
appointing  a  successor,  unknown  even  to  constitutional 
kingdoms,  was  vested  in  the  protector.  He  was  inau- 
gurated with  solemnities  applicable  to  monarchs ;  and 
what  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  monarchical  and 
republican  species  of  government,  an  oath  of  allegiance 
was  taken  by  every  member  of  parliament  to  the  pro- 
tector singly,  without  auj'  mention  of  the  common- 
wealth.''    It  is  surely,  therefore,  no  paradox  to  assert 

'  Whitelock,  657.    It  had  been  agreed,  ness  will  be  pleased  to  assume  the  name, 

in  discussing  the  Petition  and  Advice  in  style,  dignity,  and  office  of  king  of  Eug- 

purliament,  to  postpone  the  first  article  land,  Scotland,    and    Ireland,    and   ihe 

requesting  the  protector  to  assume  the  respective     dominions     and    territorieg 

title  of  king,  till  the  rest  of  the  charter  thereunto  belonging;    and    to    exercise 

'(to  use  a  modern  but  not  inapplicable  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  these 

word)  had  been  gone  through.     One  of  nations."    On  Cromwell's  first  demurring 

the  subsequent  articles,  fixing  the  reve-  to  the  proposal,  it  was  resolved  to  adhere 

nue  at   1,300,000/.  per  annum,  provides  to  the  Petition  and  Advice  by  the  small 

that  no  part  thereof  should  be  raised  by  migority  of  78  to  65.    This  was  perhaps 

a  land-tivx,  "  and  this  not  to  be  altered  a  sufficient  warning  that  he  should  not 

without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates  pi-oceed. 

rin  parliament."     A  division  took  place,        k  Journals,  21st    June.       This   oath 

in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  this  insidi-  which  effectually  declared  the  parliament 

ous  expression,  which  was  preserved  by  to  be  the  protector's  subjects,  was  onlv 

«7  to  50.    Journals,  13th  March.     The  carried  by  63  to  55.    Lambert  refused  it, 

■first  article  was  carried,  after  much  de-  and  was  dismissed  the  army  in  conse- 

Mte,  on  March  24,  by  123  to  62.      It  quence,  with    a  pension  of  20001.   iwt 

•^tood  thus :  "  Resolved,  That  your  high-  annum,  instead  of  his  pay,  lot.  a.<lay  •  si- 

s2 
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that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  de  facto  sovereign  of  England 
during  the  interval  from  Jime,  1657,  to  his  death  in 
September,  1668. 

The  zealous  opponents  of  royalty  could  not  be  insen- 
sible that  they  had  seen  it  revive  in  everything  except  a 
title,  which  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  behind."  It 
was  too  late,  however,  to  oppose  the  first  magistrate's 
personal  authority.  But  there  remain-ed  one  important 
point  of  contention,  which  the  new  constitution  had  not 
fully  settled.  It  was  therein  provided  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  consist  of  two  houses;  namely,  the  com- 
mons, and  what  they  always  termed,  with  an  awkward 
generality,  the  other  house.  This  was  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  seventy,  nor  less  than  forty  persons,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  protector,  and,  as  it  stood  at  first,  to 
be  approved  by  the  commons.  But,  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  court  party  prevailed  so  far  as  t«  procure 
the  repeal  of  this  last  condition  ;°  and  Crom- 
fomil^V  well  accordingly  issued  writs  of  summons  to 
°f  7  ^^^  persons  of  various  parties,  a  few  of  the  ancient 
peers,  a  few  of  his  adversaries,  whom  he  hoped 
to  gain  over,  or  at  least  to  exclude  from  the  commons, 
and  of  course  a  majority  of  his  steady  adherents.  To  all 
these  he  gave  the  title  of  lords,  and  in  the  next  session 
their  assembly  denominated  itself  the  lords'  house.* 
This  measure  encoimterod  considerable  difficulty.  The 
republican  party,  almost  as  much  attached  to  that  vote 
which  had  declared  the  house  of  lords  useless  as  to  that 
which  had  abolished  the  monarchy,  and  well  aware  of 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two,  resisted  the  as- 
sumption of  this  aristocratic  title,  instead  of  that  of  the 
other  house,  which  the  Petition  and  Advice  had  sanc- 
tioned. The  real  peers  feared  to  compromise  their  here- 
ditary right  by  sitting  in  an  assembly  where  the  tenure 
was  only  during  life ;  and  disdained  some  of  their  col- 
leagtios,  such  as  Pride  and  llewson,  low-bom  and  inso 

Wf  11  <1I(I  tbcy  cater  for  themwlvet.  Lud-  l'«pnrn,  349. 

low,  503.      Uroderlck  wroto   to  Hyde,  ■"   I'liurliMi,  vl.  310, 

Jntir  30,  ifiRT,  that  there  wiw  a  gciiprnl  "  Ounpiiro.Ioiirnttls,  lltli  March  witb 

•nuiqullllty    Jn    Knuland,    all    partlen  34lli  .lime. 

f«<-mlnK  urtlliflrd  with  ilin  comproniliie;  "  Whitelock,  C65.    They  were  to  have 

flcetwcxxl  nnd   DeiburouKh  more  abw)-  a  Judicial  power    much  ilko    that    of 

luUly  Crotiiweirf  frienda  than  befora,  Uie    r«*l  bouao    of    lordi.       .Touniai* 

wd  l^uiilwri  ynj  tilnnU     Cltr.  8ut«  Mmroh. 
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lent  men,  whom  Cromwell  had  rather  injudicicraslj 
bribed  with  this  new  nobility ;  though,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  his  house  of  lords  was  respectably  composed. 
Hence,  in  the  short  session  of  January,  1658,  wherein 
the  late  excluded  members  were  permitted  to  take  their 
seats,  so  many  difficulties  were  made  about  acknow- 
ledging the  lords'  house  by  that  denomination,  that  the 
protector  hastily  and  angrily  dissolved  the  parliament.'' 

It  is  a  singular  part  of  Cromwell's  system  of  policy 
that  he  would  neither  reign  witli  parliaments  nor  with- 
out them ;  impatient  of  an  opposition  which  he  was  sure 
to  experience,  he  still  never  seems  to  have  meditated 
the  attainment  of  a  naked  and  avowed  despotism.  This 
was  probably  due  to  his  observation  of  the  niinous  con- 
sequences that  Charles  had  brought  on  himself  by  that 
course,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  English, 
never  content  without  the  exterior  forms  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  to  the  suggestions  of  counsellors  who  were  not 
destitute  of  concern  for  the  laws.  He  had  also  his  great 
design  yet  to  accomplish,  which  could  only  be  safely 
done  under  the  sanction  of  a  parliament.  A  very  short 
time,  accordingly,  before  his  death,  we  find  that  he  had 
not  only  resolved  to  meet  once  more  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  but  was  tampering  with  several  of  the 
leading  officers  to  obtain  their  consent  to  an  hereditary 
succession.  The  majority  however  of  a  council  of  nine, 
to  whom  he  refeiTed  this  suggestion,  would  only  consent 
that  the  protector  for  the  time  being  should  have  the 
power  of  nominating  his  successor ;  a  vain  attempt  to 
escape  from  that  regal  foim  of  government  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  abhor.''     But  a  sudden  illness,  of  a 

P  Whitelock ;  Pari.  Hist.    The  former  One  scheme  was  an  oath  of  alijuration ; 

Bays  this  was  done  against  his  advice,  but  this  it  was  thought  they  would  all 

These  debates  about  the  other  house  are  take  :  another  was  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on 

to  be  traced  in  the  Journals ;  and  are  them ;   "  a  moiety  of  their  estates  waa 

mentioned  by  Thurloe,  vi.  loT,  &c.,  and  spoken  of;  but  this,  I  suppose,  will  not 

Ludlow,  597.    Not  one  of  the  true  peers,  go  down  with  all  the  nine,  and  least  of 

■except  lord  Eure,  took   his  seat  in  this  all  will  it  be  swallowed  by  the  parlla- 

nouse ;  and  Haslerig,  who  had  been  no-  ment,  who  will  not    be  persuaded    to 

minated  merely  to  weaken  his  influence,  punish  both  nocent  and  innocent  without 

chose  to  retain  his  place  in  the  commons,  distinction."     22nd  June:  Thurloe,  vol 

The  list  of  these    pretended    lords    in  vii.  p.  198.    And  again,  p.  269:  "1  be- 

Thurloe,  vi.  668,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  lieve  we  are  out  ot  danger  of  our  junto, 

■that  In  Whitelock.  and  I  think  also  of  ever  having   such 

1  This  junto  of  nine  debated  how  they  another.    As  I  take  it,  the  report  wa^ 

n^bt  be  secure  against  the  cavaliers,  made  to  his  highness   upon  Tbnrsda-<r 
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nature  seldom  fatal  except  to  a  constitution  already 
shattered  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  rendered  aboiiive  all 
these  projects  of  Cromwell's  ambition. 
He  left  a  fame  behind  him  proportioned  to  his  extra- 
His  death  ordinary  fortunes  and  the  great  qualities  which 
and  cha-  Sustained  them ;  still  more  perhaps  the  admira- 
'^^^-  tion  of  strangers  than  of  his  country,  because 
that  sentiment  was  less  alloyed  by  hatred,  which  seeks 
to  extenuate  the  glory  that  irritates  it.  The  nation  itself 
forgave  much  to  one  who  had  brought  back  the  renown 
of  her  ancient  story,  the  traditions  of  Elizabeth's  age, 
after  the  ignominious  reigns  of  her  successors.  This 
contrast  with  James  and  Charles  in  their  foreign  policy 
gave  additional  lustre  to  the  era  of  the  protectorate. 
There  could  not  but  be  a  sense  of  national  pride  to  see 
an  Englishman,  but  yesterday  raised  above  the  many, 
without  one  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  which  the 
princes  of  the  earth  could  challenge  as  their  own,  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  those  who  acknowledge  no  right  to 
power,  and  hardly  any  title  to  respect,  except  that  of 
prescription.  The  sluggish  pride  of  the  court  of  Spain,, 
the  mean-spirited  cunning  of  Mazarin,  the  irregular 
imagination  of  Christina,  sought  with  emulous  ardour 
the  friendship  of  our  usurper.'  He  had  the  advantage  of 
reaping  the  harvest  which  he  had  not  sown,  by  an  ho- 
nourable treaty  with  Holland,  the  fruit  of  victories 
achieved  under  the  parliament.  But  he  still  employed 
the  great  energies  of  Blake  in  the  service  for  which  he 
was  so  eminently  fitted ;  and  it  is  just  to  say  that  the 
maritime  glory  of  England  may  first  be  traced  from  the 
era  of  the  commonwealth  in  a  track  of  continuous  lights 
The  oppressed  protostants  in  catliolio  kingdoms,  dis- 
gusted at  the  lukewarmness  and  half-ft])ostasy  of  the 
Stuarts,  looked  up  to  him  as  their  patron  and  mediator. 

After  mnch  ootulderatiun  ttie  miOor  part  can  have  no  advico  trom  Uiose  he  most 

voted  that  luoceHlon  in  the  Rovenimont  expected  It  frum,  wiith  bo  will  tales  hia 

wa»  Indifferont  whctlicr  it  were  by  elec-  own    rcHolutlonx,    and   tliat  he  can  nn 

Uon  or  hereditary;  but  afterward*  aumo  lonmi-r  naUiiry   himni'lf  to  sit  still,  and' 

would  need!  odd  that  it  wo*  deairablo  to  make  hlmst-lf  guilty  of  the  low  of  all  thv 

have  It  continued  elective ;  that  U,  tliat  honeat  party  and  of  the  nation  itself." 

the  chinf  magistnte  should  always  name  '  Hitrrin,  p.  348,  has  collected  some 

bto  Micoeaaor,   and  that  of  hereditary  curioiw   inatances  of  Uio    serrility  of 

•voldad  {  and  1  fear  the  word  '  desirable '  crownrd  heads  to  Cromwell. 

wtll  be  made  '  necessary/  if  ever  It  come  *  8<«  Clarondon,  vii.  297.    He  savnO 

apmi  th*  trial    Hit  hlghiMiS,  finding  he  Nlsmv*  trom  mitltiiry  execution  un  at 
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Courted  by  the  two  rival  monarchies  of  Europe,  ho 
seemed  to  threaten  both  with  his  hostility ;  and  when 
he  declared  against  Spain,  and  attacked  her  West  India 
possessions,  with  little  pretence  certainly  of  justice,  but 
not  by  any  means,  as  I  conceive,  with  the  impolicy 
sometimes  charged  against  him,  so  auspicious  was  his 
star  that  the  very  failure  and  disappointment  of  that 
expedition  obtained  a  more  advantageous  possession  for 
England  than  all  the  triumphs  of  her  former  kings. 

Notwithstanding  this  external  splendour,  which  has 
deceived  some  of  our  own  and  most  foreign  writers,  it 
is  evident  that  the  submission  of  the  people  to  Cromwell 
was  far  from  peaceable  or  voluntary.  His  strong  and 
skilful  grasp  kept  down  a  nation  of  enemies  that  must 
naturally,  to  judge  from  their  numbers  and  inveteracy, 
have  overwhelmed  him.  It  required  a  dexterous  ma- 
nagement to  play  with  the  anny,  and  without  the  anny 
he  could  not  have  existed  as  sovereign  for  a  day.  Yet 
it  seems  improbable  that,  had  Cromwell  lived,  any  in- 
surrection or  conspiracy,  setting  aside  assassination, 
could  have  overthrown  a  possession  so  fenced  by  sys- 
tematic vigilance,  by  experienced  caution,  by  the  respect 
and  terror  that  belonged  to  his  name.  The  royalist  and 
republican  intrigues  had  gone  on  for  several  years  with- 
out intermission  ;  but  every  part  of  their  designs  was 
open  to  him  ;  and  it  appears  that  there  was  not  courage 
or  rather  temerity  sufficient  to  make  any  open  demon- 
stration of  so  prevalent  a  disaifection.' 

The  most  superficial  observers  cannot  have  overlooked 

count  of  a  riot,  wherein  the  Huguenots  they  should  offer,  frivolously  and  with- 
«eem  to  have  been  much  to  blame.  In  out  a  cause,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  France, 
the  treaty  between  England  and  France,  Thurloe,  iii.  6.  In  fact,  the  French  pro- 
1 G54,  the  French,  In  agreeing  to  the  testants  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to 
secret  article  about  the  exclusion  of  the  Thurloe,  as  this  collection  testifies,  when- 
royalists,  endeavoured  to  make  it  recipro-  ever  they  thought  themselves  injured, 
cal,  that  the  commissioners  of  rebels  in  which  happened  frequently  enough- 
France  should  not  be  admitted  in  Eng-  Cromwell's  noble  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
land.  This  did  not  seem  very  outrageous  Vaudois  is  well  known.  See  this  volume 
—but  Cromwell  objected  that  the  French  of  Thurloe,  p.  412,  &c  Mazarin  and  the 
protestants  would  be  thus  excluded  from  catholic  powers  in  general  endeavoured 
imploring  the  assistance  of  England  if  to  lie  down  that  massacre;  but  tlif 
they  were  persecuted;  protesting,  how-  usurper  had  too  much  protestant  spirit 
ever,  that  he  was  very  far  from  having  to  believe  them.  Id  536. 
wiy  thought  to  draw  them  from  their  «  Ludlow,  607 ;  Thurlo*,  i.  ani  U 
'•bedience,  as  had  been  imputed  to  mm,  passinx 
siirf  ths.t  he  would  ana  aKains*.  them  it 
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the  gensral  resemblances  in  the  fortunes  and  charactei 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  him  who,  more  recently  ard  upon 
an  ampler  theatre,  has  struck  nations  with  wonder  and 
awe.  But  the  parallel  may  be  traced  more  closely  than 
perhaps  has  hitherto  been  remarked.  Both  raised  to 
power  by  the  only  merit  which  a  revolution  leaves  un- 
controverted  and  untarnished,  that  of  military  achieve- 
ments, in  that  reflux  of  public  sentiment  when  the 
fervid  en  thusiasm  of  democracy  gives  place  to  disgust  at 
*ts  excesses  and  a  desire  of  firm  government.  The  means 
of  greatness  the  same  to  both — the  extinction  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  once  national,  but  already  mutilated 
by  violence,  and  sunk  by  its  submission  to  that  illegal 
force  into  general  contempt.  In  military  science  or  the 
renown  of  their  exploits  we  cannot  certainly  rank 
Cromwell  by  the  side  of  him  for  whose  genius  and  am- 
bition all  Europe  seemed  the  appointed  quarry  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  former's  exploits  were  as  much 
above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries,  and  more  the 
fruits  of  an  original  uneducated  capacity.  In  civil 
government  there  can  be  no  adequate  parallel  between 

_pnA  vahr,  Viatl  Biir>Vf.rl  nnly  thft  flrftg-si  QJ^  a.  bpisntiprl  fayiH- 
tioism,  an^  QJ\P>  in  whom  thfi  atnrftH  nf   rpgann  OTifl    pVii]f.- 

sophy  were  ppen.  But  it  must  here  be  added  that 
Cromwell,  far  unlike  his  antitype,  never  showed  any 
signs  of  a  legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  fix  his  re- 
nown on  that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social 
institutions.  Both  wore  eminent  masters  of  human 
nature,  and  played  with  inferior  capacities  in  all  the 
secxirity  of  powerful  minds.  Though  both,  coming  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  struggle  for  liberty,  trampled  upon 
her  claims,  and  sometimes  spoke  disdainfully  of  her 
name,  each  knew  how  to  associate  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  contended  for  her  with  his  own  ascendancy,  and 
made  himself  the  representative  of  a  victorious  revolu- 
tion. Those  who  had  too  much  philosophy  or  zeal  for 
freedom  to  give  way  to  popular  admiraticin  for  these 
illustrious  usui-pors,  were  yet  amused  with  the  adulation 
that  lawful  princes  showered  on  them,  mure  gratuitously 
in  one  instance,  with  servile  terror  in  the  other.  Both, 
<oo,  repaid  in  some  measure  this  homage  of  the  pre> 
tended  great  by  turning  their  ambition  towards  those 
honours  and  titles  which  thcv  know  to  be  so  little  con 
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aected  with  high  desort.  A  fallen  race  of  monarohs, 
which  had  made  way  for  the  greatness  of  each,  cherished 
hopes  of  restoration  by  their  power,  till  each,  by  an  in- 
expiable act  of  blood,  manifested  his  determination  to 
make  no  compromise  with  that  line.  Both  possessed  a 
certain  coarse  good-nature  and  afi'ability  that  covered 
the  wftijt  nf  consnienne.  Iionoiir.  and  'humanity  •  qnifj- 
ii^  paRRinn.  bnt  Tj^nt  ^indiotJY^ajid  ayorse  tQ.]imiJCCPS.sar^'- 
l^riijiPR.  Their  fortunes  in  uie  conclusion  of  life  were 
indeed  very  different :  one  forfeited  the  affections  of  his 
people,  which  the  other,  in  the  character  at  least  of  their 
master,  had  never  possessed ;  one  furnished  a  moral  to 
Europe  by  the  continuance  of  his  success,  the  other  by 
the  prodigiousness  of  his  fall.  A  fresh  resemblance 
arose  afterwards,  when  the  restoration  of  those  royal 
families,  whom  their  ascendant  had  kept  under,  revived 
ancient  animosities,  and  excited  new  ones  ;  those  who 
from  love  of  democratical  liberty  had  bonie  the  most 
■deadly  hatred  to  the  apostates  who  had  betrayed  it,  re- 
covering some  affection  to  their  memory,  out  of  aversion 
to  a  common  enemy.  Our  English  republicans  have,  with 
some  exceptions,  displayed  a  sympathy  for  the  name  of 
Cromwell ;  and  I  need  not  observe  how  remarkably 
this  holds  good  in  the  case  of  his  mighty  parallel." 

"  Mrs.  Macaulay,   who  had   nothing  estimate  of  a  public  character  has  always 

•of  compromise   or  conqiliation    in  her  a  difficult  cause  to  maintain.    Bethell, 

temper,  and  breathed  tlie  entire  spirit  of  like  Mrs,  Macaulay  and  others,  labours 

Vane  and  Ludlow,  makes  some  vigorous  to  set  up  the  Rump  parliament  against 

and  just  animadversions  on  the  favour  the  soldier  who  dispersed    them ;   and 

shown  to  Cromwell  by  some  professors  asserts    that    Cromwell,    having    found 

;of  a  regard  for  liberty.    The  dissenting  500,0O0J.  in  ready  money,  with  the  value 

writers,  such  as  Neal,  and  in  some  mea-  of  700,0001.  in  stores,  and  the  army  in 

sure  Harris,  were  particularly  open  to  advance  of  their  pay  (subject,  however, 

Ihis  reproach.    He  long  continued  (per-  to  a  debt  of  near  500,0002.),  the  customs 

haps  the  present  tense  is  more  appro-  and  excise  bringing  in  nearly  a  million 

priate)  to  be  revered  by  the  independents,  annually,  left  a  debt  which,  in  Richard's 

One   who  well    knew   the  manners  he  parliament,  was  given  in  at  l,900,000i., 

;paiuts  has  described  the  secret  idolatry  though   he  believes  tliis  to  have  been 

of   that   sect   to  their  hero-saint     See  purposely  exaggerated  in  order  to  procure 

■Crablie's  tale  of  the  Frank  Courtship.  supplies.    I  cannot  say  how  far  these 

Sliiigsly  Bethell,  an  exception  perhaps  sums  are  correct ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in 

to  the  general  politics  of  this  sect,  pub-  mind   tliat    one    great   resource  of  the 

•lished,  in   1667,   a  tract,    entitled   The  parliament,   confiscation,    sequestration, 

World's    Mistake    in  Oliver  Cromwell,  composition,  could  not  be  repeated  for 

with  the  purpose  of  decrying  his  policy  ever.    Neither  of  these  governments,  it 

^uid  depreciating  his  genius.     Harleian  will  be  found  on  inquiry,  were  econo- 

Miscellany,  i.   280.     But  he  who  goes  mical,  especially  in  respect  to  the  emolu- 

ubout  to  prove  the  world  mistaken  in  lu  menta  of  those  cccenied  iu  them. 
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The  death  of  a  great  man,  even  in  the  most  regular 
Tji.1..,^  I  -  course  of  affairs,  seems  always  to  create  a  sort 

Richard, bis       „  •        .r.  .        n  ^  -^    • 

Son,  sue-  01  pause  m  the  movement  of  society ;  it  is 
=«eds  uim.  always  a  problem  to  he  solved  only  by  experi- 
ment, whether  the  mechanism  of  government  may  not 
be  disordered  by  the  shock,  or  have  been  deprived  of 
some  of  its  moving  powers.  But  what  change  could  be 
so  great  as  that  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  his  sou  I  from 
one  beneath  the  terror  of  whose  name  a  nation  had 
cowered  and  foreign  princes  grown  pale,  one  trained  in 
twenty  eventful  years  of  revolution,  the  first  of  his  age 
in  the  field  or  in  council,  to  a  young  man  fresh  from  a 
countiy  life,  uneducated,  unused  to  business,  as  little  a 
statesman  as  a  soldier,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
capacities  by  no  means  above  the  common.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  mistake  in  Oliver,  that  with  the  projects  he 
had  long  formed  in  his  eldest  son's  favour,  he  should 
have  taken  so  little  pains  to  fashion  his  mind  and  man- 
ners for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  while  he  had 
placed  tlie  second  in  a  very  eminent  and  arduous  sta- 
tion ;  or  that,  if  he  despaired  of  Kichard's  capacity,  he 
should  have  trusted  him  to  encounter  those  perils  of 
disaffection  and  conspiracy  which  it  had  required  all  his 
own  vigilance  to  avert.  But,  whatever  might  be  his 
plans,  the  sudden  illness  which  carried  him  from  the 
worid  left  no  time  for  completing  them.  The  Petition 
and  Advice  had  simply  empowered  him  to  appoint  a 
successor,  without  prescribing  the  mode.  It  appeared 
consonant  t-o  law  and  reason  that  so  important  a  trust 
should  be  executed  in  a  notorious  manner,  and  by  a 
written  instrument;  or,  if  a  verbal  nomination  might 
seem  sufficient,  it  was  at  least  to  be  expected  that  this 
should  be  authenticated  by  solemn  and  indisputable  tes- 
timony. No  proof,  however,  was  over  given  of  Richard's 
apyn  (intment  by  his  father,  except  a  recital  in  the  pro- 
clumution  of  the  privy  council,  which,  whether  wolJ 
founded  or  othei-wise,  did  not  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  and  this,  even  if  we  call  it  but  an 
informality,  aggravated  the  numerous  legal  and  natural 
deficiencies  of  his  title  to  the  goveramont." 

■  WbiMoek,  674;  Lodlow,  «n,  634.  "Tburloe  bM  teemod  resolved  to  pnMo 
I»nl  FMiconberg  writitt  In  cipher  to  btm  In  his  IntervaU  to  such  a  nonilnatla:i 
tfrary  Crwnwell,  on  AuKiut  2t).   tliat    Cof  ■>  niiccoRA'jr^'  imi  uhotlieroit  oi  »«■ 
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This  very  difference,  however,  in  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  father  and  the  son,  procured  jgg„pj^r,ed 
the  latter  some  friends  whom  the  former  had  bysomepru- 
never  been  able  to  gain.  Many  of  the  presby-  '*^°'  ™*"- 
terian  party  began  to  see  the  finger  of  God,  as  they 
called  it,  in  his  peaceable  accession,  and  to  think  they 
owed  subjection  to  one  who  came  in  neither  by  regicide, 
nor  hypocrisy,  nor  violence/  Some  cool-headed  and 
sincere  friends  of  liberty  entertained  similar  opinions, 
Pierpoint,  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  England,  who  had 
stood  aloof  from  the  protector's  government  till  the 
scheme  of  restoring  monarchy  came  into  discussion,  had 
great  hopes,  as  a  writer  of  high  authority  informs  us,  of 
settling  the  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  liberties 
under  the  young  man ;  who  was  "  so  flexible,"  says  that 
writer,  "  to  good  counsels,  that  there  was  nothing  de- 
sirable in.  a  prince  which  might  not  have  been  hoped 
in  him,  but  a  great  spirit  and  a  just  title ;  the  first  of 
which  sometimes  doth  more  hurt  than  good  in  a  sove- 
leign;  the  latter  would  have  been  supplied  by  the 
people's  deserved  approbation."  Pierpoint  believed  that 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  ruin  of  the  people's  liberty,  and  of  all  who 
had  been  its  champions  ;  so  that  no  royalist,  he  thought, 
who  had  any  regard  to  his  country,  would  attempt  it : 
while  this  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Eichard's  person 
might  reconcile  that  party,  and  compose  all  differences 
among  men  of  weight  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.'  He 
acted  accordingly  on  those  principles  ;  and  became,  as 
well  as  his  friend  St.  John,  who  had  been  discounten- 
anced by  Oliver,  a  steady  supporter  of  the  young  pn*^ 
lector's  administration.  These  two,  with  Thurloe,  W  hite- 
lock,  lord  Broghili,  and  a  very  few  more,  formed  a  small 

preLensions  to  displease  him  if  recover-  the  Lord  continue  it"     Thnrloe  Statr 

Ing,  or  others  hereafter,  if  it  should  not  l^apers,  vii.  365,  372.    Lord  Fauconberg 

succeed,  he  has  not  yet  done  it,  nor  do  I  afterwards  confirms  the  fact  of  Kicbard  s 

lielieve  will."     Thurloe,    however,  an-  nomination.    P.  375  ;  and  see  p.  415. 

nounces  on  Sept.  4,  that  "  his  highness  y  "  Many  sober  men  that  called  hi* 

was  pleased  before  his  death  to  declare  father  no  better  than  a  traitfirous  hyp<>- 

my  lord  Richard  successor.     He  did  it  crite,  did  begin  to  thinlc  that  they  owed 

on  Monday;  and  the   Lord  hath  so  or-  him   [R.  C]  subjection,"   &c.     Baxter, 

deied  it  that  the  council  and  army  hath  100. 

received    him  with  all  manner  of  af-  '  Hutchinson,  343.    She  does  not  name 

fection.    He  is  this  day  proclaimed,  and  Kerpoint,  but  1  have  little  d^abt  tba- 

hitherto  there  seems  great  face  of  peace ;  he  is  meant 
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phalanx  of  experienced  counsellors  around  his  unstable 
throne.  And  I  must  confess  that  their  course  of  policy 
in  sustaining  Eichard's  government  appears  to  me  the 
most  judicious  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  could 
have  been  adopted.  Pregnant  as  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family  was  with  incalculable  dangers,  the  English 
monarchy  would  have  revived  with  less  lustre  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  but  with  more  security  for  peace  and 
freedom,  in  the  line  of  Cromwell.  Time  would  have 
worn  away  the  stains  of  ignoble  birth  and  criminal 
usurpation  ;  and  the  young  man,  whose  misfortune  has 
subjected  him  to  rather  an  exaggerated  charge  of  gross 
incapacity,  would  probably  have  reigned  as  well  as  most 
of  those  who  are  bom  in  the  purple." 

But  this  termination  was  defeated  by  the  combination 
b  t  sed  *^^  some  who  knew  not  what  they  wished,  and 
byacoaii-  of  somc  who  wishcd  what  they  could  nevei 
'*°'^  attain.    The  general  officers  who  had  been  well 

content  to  make  Cromwell  the  first  of  themselves,  or 
greater  than  themselves  by  their  own  creation,  had 
never  forgiven  his  manifest  design  to  reign  over  them 
as  one  of  a  superior  order,  and  owing  nothing  to  their 
pleasure.  They  had  begun  to  cabal  during  his  last 
illness.  Though  they  did  not  oppose  Richard's  succes- 
sion, they  continued  to  hold  meetings,  not  quite  public, 
but  exciting  intense  alarm  in  his  council.  As  if  dis- 
daining the  command  of  a  clownish  boy,  they  proposed 
that  the  station  of  lord  general  should  be  separated  from 
that  of  protector,  with  the  power  over  all  commissions 
in  the  anny,  and  conferred  on  Fleetwood  ;  who,  though 
his  brother-in-law,  was  a  certain  instrument  in  their 
hands.  The  vain  ambitious  Lambert,  aspiring,  on  the 
credit  of  some  military  reputation,  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  Cromwell,  influenced  this  junto  ;  while  the  common- 
wealth's party,  some  of  whom  wore,  or  had  been,  in  the 
army,  drew  over  several  of  those  ignorant  and  fanatical 
soldiers.  ITiurloo  describes  the  posture  of  affairs  in 
September  and  October,  while  all  Europe  was  admiring 
the  peaceable  transmission  of  Oliver's  power,  as  most 
alarming;  and  it  may  almost  bo  said  that  liichard  had 

*  Ricb»rd'i  conduct  l«  more  Itiut  ono«    did  nollitng  umlui  during  hU  ibort  aditil 
wammidfd   In   IIia   corrmpoiidence   of   nltlrstlon. 
(p.  4B1,  4»T);  and  In  tact  bo 
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already  fallen  when  he  was  proclaimed  the  lord  pro 
tector  of  England.*" 

It  was  necessary  to  summon  a  parliament  on  the 
usual  score  of  obtaining  money.  Lord  Brog-  caiua 
hill  had  advised  this  measure  immediately  on  parliament. 
Oliver's  death/  and  perhaps  the  delay  might  be  rather 
prejudicial  to  the  new  establishment.  But  some  of  the 
council  feared  a  parliament  almost  as  much  as  they 
did  the  army.  They  called  one,  however,  to  meet  Jan. 
27,  1659,  issuing  writs  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  all 
boroughs  which  had  been  accustomed  to  send  members, 
and  consequently  abandoning  the  reformed  model  of 
Cromwell.  This  Ludlow  attributes  to  their  expectation 
of  greater  influence  among  the  small  boroughs ;  but  it 
may  possibly  be  ascribed  still  more  to  a  desire  of  return- 
ing by  little  and  little  to  the  ancient  constitution,  by 
eradicating  the  revolutionary  innovations.  The  new 
parliament  consisted  of  courtiers,  as  the  Cromwell  part}' 
were  always  denominated,  of  presbyterians,  among  whom 
some  of  cavalier  principles  crept  in,  and  of  republicans ; 
the  two  latter  nearly  balancing,  with  their  imited  weight, 
the  ministerial  majority.**  They  began  with  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  protector,  as  presented  by  the  late  par- 
liament, which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  his  enemies 
generally  took  without  scruple."     But  upon  a  bill  being 


b  Thiirloe,  vii.  320,  et  post,  pitssim,  his  brother-in-law. 
in  letters  both  from  himself  and  lord  "  Thurloe,  vii.  573. 
Fauconberg.  Thus,  iraniediat«ly  on  ••  Lord  Fauconberg  says,  "The  coin- 
Richard's  accession,  the  former  writes  to  monwealth  men  in  the  parliament  were 
Henry  Cromwell,  "  It  hath  pleased  God  very  numerous,  and  beyond  Uieasure 
hitherto  to  give  his  highness  your  brother  bold,  but  more  than  doubly  overbalanced 
a  very  easy  and  peaceable  entrance  upon  by  the  sober  party  ;  so  that,  though  this 
his  government.  There  is  not  a  dog  that  make  their  result  slow,  we  see  no  great 
wags  his  tongue,  so  great  a  calm  we  are  cause  as  yet  to  fear."  P.  612.  And  Dr 
in.  .  .  .  But  1  must  needs  acquaint  your  Barwick,  a  correspoiulent  of  lord  Cla- 
e.\cellency  that  there  are  some  secret  rendon,  tells  him  the  republicans  were 
murmurings  in  the  army,  as  if  his  high-  the  minority,  but  all  speakers,  zealous 
ness  were  not  general  of  the  army  as  his  and  di!if;ent — it  was  likely  to  end  in  a 
father  was,"  it: c.  P.  374.  Here  was  the  titular  protector  without  militia  or  nega- 
secret :  the  ofBcers  did  not  like  to  fall  tive  voice.  P.  615. 
back  under  the  civil  power,  by  obeying  According  to  a  letter  from  Allen  Bro- 
one  who  was  not  a  soldier.  This  soon  derick  to  Hyde  (Clar.  St  Pap.  iii.  443), 
displayed  itself  openly ;  and  lord  Fau-  there  were  47  republicans,  from  100  to 
conberg  thought  the  game  was  over  as  140  neuters  or  moderates  ('ircludiiig 
early  as  Sept.  28.  P.  413.  It  is  to  be  many  royalists;  and  170  comt  lawyert 
observed  that  Fauconberg  was  secretly  a  or  officers. 
Ti>y<ili8t,  and  might  hope  to  bring  ovet  '  Lut!low  telU  us  that  he  curtrtrev 
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offered  for  the  recognition  of  Kichard  as  the  undoubted 
lord  protector  and  chief  magistrate  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  made  a  stand  against  the  word  recognise, 
which  was  carried  with  difficulty,  and  caused  him  the 
mortification  of  throwing  out  the  epithet  undoubted.' 
They  subsequently  discussed  his  negative  voice  in 
passing  bills,  which  had  been  purposely  slurred  over  in 
the  Petition  and  Advice  ;  but  now  everything  was  dis- 
puted. The  thorny  question  as  to  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  other  house  came  next  into  debate.  It 
was  carried  by  177  to  113  to  transact  business  with 
them.  To  this  resolution  an  explanation  was  added, 
that  it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  exclude  such  peers 
as  had  been  faithful  to  the  parliament  from  their  pri- 
vilege of  being  duly  summoned  to  be  members  of  that 
house.  The  court  supporting  this  not  impolitic,  but 
logically  absurd,  proviso,  which  confounded  the  ancient 
and  modern  systems  of  government,  carried  it  by  the 
small  majority  of  195  to  188.^  They  were  stronger  in 
rejecting  an  important  motion,  to  make  the  approbation 
of  the  commons  a  preliminary  to  their  transacting  busi- 
ness with  the  persons  now  sitting  in  the  other  house  as 
a  house  of  parliament,  by  183  voices  to  146.  But  the 
opposition  succeeded  in  inserting  the  words  "  during 
the  present  parliament,"  which  left  the  matter  still  un- 
settled."*  The  sitting  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members 
was  also  unsuccessfully  opposed.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
court  party,  notwithstanding  this  coalition  of  very  hete- 
rogeneous interests  against  them,  were  sufficiently  power- 
to  Bit  in  the  house  without  tAklng  the  everything  else  that  might  tend  to  settle 
Mtb,  and  that  some  othert  did  the  same,  the  government.  Clar.  State  Papers,  411. 
P.  619.  This  of  course  was  their  true  game. 

f  Wliitelock;  Parliam.  History,  1630.  It  Is  saUi  tlmt,  Ulcliard  pressing  the 
)S41.  carl  of   Northumberldnd    to  sit  in  Uio 

«  The  numbers  are  differently,  hut,  I  other  house,  lie  declined,  urging  tliat, 
-•iipposc,  erroneously  stated  In  Tliurlo<',  when  tlie  government  was  sucli  as  his 
vli.  640.  It  U  laid,  In  a  pamphlet  of  prcdcrussors  had  served  under,  ho  would 
tiM  Umo,  that  this  clause  was  introduced  servo  him  with  his  life  and  fortune.  Id. 
to  please  the  cavaliers,  who  acted  with    433. 

theeoNrt;SoinersTracU,vi.  48X  Lud-  >■  I'url.  IIi«t  Journals,  27  Jan.;  H 
lowseemsalso  to  think  that  these  parties  IH  F<'l>. ;  l,  8,  21,  23,  28  March.  Tlio 
were  united  In  this  parliament  (p.  639) ;  nanicK  uf  the  tellers  in  Ukho  divislnns 
hut  tills  seems  not  very  probable,  and  is  show  the  annexions  of  leading  Indlvi* 
'-imtrory  Vj  some  things  we  know.  Cla*  duals :  wc  llnd  indlfTerentiy  presliy teriaii 
Tendon  bad  advised  that  the  royalists  and  repiibli(uin  names  for  the  niinorily 
«boal4  try  to  get  Into  parliament,  and  as  Fairfax,  Ijimbert,  Ncvll,  Hoslcrii^ 
Om»  to  oppiM  all  mlsing  of  mnnrw  wat   'r»wniihtt  d,  Hooiu. 
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ful  to  disappoint  the  hopes  which  the  royalist  intriguerg 
had  entertained.  A  strong  body  of  lawyers,  led  by 
Maynard,  adhered  to  the  goTemment,  which  was  sup- 
ported also  on  some  occasions  by  a  part  of  the  presby- 
terian  interest,  or,  as  then  called,  the  moderate  party  ; 
and  llichard  would  probably  have  concluded  Theanny 
the  session  with  no  loss  of  power,  if  either  he  overthrow 
or  his  parliament  could  have  withstood  the  more  ^^^- 
formidable  cabal  of  Wallingford  House.  This  knot  ol 
officers,  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  Berry,  Sydenham,  being 
the  names  most  known  among  them,  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  republican  faction,  who  despaired  of  any  success 
in  parliament.  The  dissolution  of  that  assembly  was  the 
main  article  of  this  league.  Alarmed  at  the  notorious 
caballing  of  the  officers,  the  commons  voted  that,  during 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  there  should  be  no  geneixil 
council,  or  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  without 
leave  of  the  protector  and  of  both  hoiises.'     Such  a  vote 


>  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
tichard  would  have  met  with  more  sup- 
port boUi  in  the  house  and  among  the 
nation,  if  he  had  not  been  oppressed  by 
the  odium  of  some  of  his  father's  coun- 
sellors. A  general  indignation  was  felt 
at  those  who  had  condemned  men  to 
death  in  illegal  tribunals,  whom  the  re- 
publicans and  cavaliers  were  impatient 
to  bring  to  justice.  He  was  forced  also  to 
employ  and  to  screen  from  vengeance  his 
wise  and  experienced  secretary  Thurloe, 
master  of  all  the  secret  springs  that  had 
moved  his  father's  government,  but  ob- 
noxious from  the  share  he  had  taken  in 
illegal  and  arbitrary  measures.  Petitions 
were  presented  to  the  house  from  several 
who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
Tipon  short  written  orders,  without  any 
formal  warrant  or  expressed  cause  of 
Bommitment.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
these,  Mr.  Portman,  the  house  resolved 
that  his  apprehension,  imprisonment,  and 
detention  in  the  Tower  was  illegal  and 
unjust:  Journals,  26  Feb.  A  still  more 
flagrant  tyranny  was  that  frequently  prac- 
tised by  Cromwell,  of  sending  persons 
disaffected  to  him  as  slaves  to  the  West 
Indies.  One  Mr.  Thomas  petitioned  the 
bouse  of  commons,  complaining  that  he 
'mA  been  thus  sold  as  a  slave.  A  member 
nf  the  court  side  justified  it  on  the  score 


of  his  being  a  malignAnt  Mfjor-generkl 
Browne,  a  secret  royalist,  replied  that  ha 
was  nevertheless  an  Englishman  and 
free-bom.  Thurloe  had  the  presumption 
to  say  that  he  had  not  thought  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  such  a  thing  as  tbia, 
so  justly  and  legally  done  by  lawiiil 
authority,  should  be  brought  before  par- 
liament Vane  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  to  have  seen  the  day  when  free- 
bom  Englislimen  should  be  sold  lor  slaves 
by  such  an  arbitrary  government.  There 
were,  it  seems,  not  less  than  fifty  gentle- 
men sold  for  slaves  at  Barbadoes.  Claren- 
don State  Papers,  p.  447.  The  royalists 
had  planned  to  attack  Thurloe  for  some 
of  these  unjustifiable  proceedings,  which 
would  have  greatly  embarrassed  the  go- 
vernment. Ibid.  423,  428.  They  hoped 
that  Richard  would  be  better  disposed 
toward  the  king,  if  his  three  advisers, 
St.  John,  Thurloe,  and  Pierpoint,  all  im- 
placable to  their  cause,  could  be  removed- 
But  they  were  not  strong  enough  in  the 
house.  If  Richard,  however,  had  con- 
tinued in  power,  be  must  probably  have 
sacrificed  Thurloe  to  public  opinion ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  may  have  led 
this  minister  to  advise  the  dissolution  oi 
the  parliament,  and  perhaps  to  betray  his 
master,  from  the  suspicion  of  which  be  is 
not  free.  I: 
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could  only  accelerate  tteir  own  downfall.  Three  days 
afterwards  the  junto  of  Wallingford  House  insisted  with 
Richard  that  he  should  dissolve  parliament ;  to  wliich» 
according  to  the  advice  of  most  of  his  council,  and  per- 
haps by  an  overruling  necessity,  he  gave  his  consent.'' 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declaration  of  the 
council  of  officers,  calling  back  the  long  parliament,  such 
as  it  had  been  expelled  in  1653,  to  those  seats  which 
had  been  filled  meanwhile  by  so  many  transient  suc- 
cessors." 

It  is  not  in  general  difficult  for  an  armed  forcje  to 
destroy  a  government;  but  something  else  than  the 
sword  is  required  to  create  one.  The  military  conspi- 
rators were  destitute  of  any  leader  whom  they  would 
acknowledge,  or  who  had  capacity  to  go  through  the 
civil  labours  of  sovereignty;  Lambert  alone  excepted, 
who  was  lying  in  wait  for  another  occasion.  They 
might  have  gone  on  with  Richard  as  a  pageant  oi 
nominal  authority.     But  their  new  allies,  the  common- 


it  ought  to  b«  remarked  what  au  out- 
rageous proof  of  Cromwell's  tyranny  is 
exhibited  in  this  note.  Many  writers 
glide  favourably  over  his  administration, 
or  content  themselves  with  treating  itaa 
an  usurpation  which  can  furnish  no  pre- 
cedent,  and  consequently  does  not  merit 
particular  notice ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
generality  is,  that  the  world  forms  an 
impprfect  notion  of  the  degree  of  arbi- 
trary power  which  he  exerted;  and  1 
believe  there  are  many  who  take  Charles 
I.,  and  even  Charles  II.,  for  greater 
violators  of  the  laws  than  the  protector. 
Neal  and  Harris  are  full  of  this  dis- 
honest bigotry.  [Since  this  noUs  was 
first  printed  the  publication  of  i)ur- 
Um'f  Diary  has  conflrmed  its  truth,  which 
had  rashly  been  called  in  question  by  a 
pMilonate  and  prejudiced  reviewer.  See 
vol.  Iv.  p.  283,  ic] 

k  Klcbord  advlxod  with  Ilroghlll,  PI- 
'•nnwi  Thurloe,  and  others  of  his  council, 
■II  of  whom,  except  Whitelock,  who  lii- 
foniM  OS  of  this,  were  In  favour  of  the 
ilHotutloD.  Thl«  caofed,  he  says,  much 
trouble  to  honest  men ;  the  cavallera  and 
fepobtlcani  rejoiced  at  it;  many  of 
Kioliard'i  oonnell  were  hli  enemlei. 
K 1  rt   The  array  at  flnt  Intended  to  raiae 


money  by  their  own  authority ;  but  this 
was  deemed  impossible,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  recall  the  long  parliament 
Lambert  and  Haslerig  accordingly  met 
Lentball,  who  was  {>orsuaded  to  act  again 
as  speaker ;  though,  if  Ludlow  is  right, 
against  his  will,  being  now  connected 
with  the  court,  and  in  the  pretended 
house  of  lords.  The  parliament  now  con- 
sisted of  91  members.  Pari.  Hist  154T. 
Harris  quotes  a  maimscript  Journal  of 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich. 
Wherein  it  is  said  that  Richard's  great 
error  was  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
that  he  mlKht  have  overruled  the  army 
if  lie  would  himself  have  employed  In- 
goldsby,  lord  Fauconberg,  and  others, 
who  were  suspected  to  be  for  the  king. 
Life  of  diaries  II.,  194.  Ho  afterwards, 
p.  ma,  quotes  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe, 
fur  the  assertion  that  Richard  stood  out 
against  his  council,  with  Thurloe  alone, 
that  the  parliament.  kIiouM  not  be  dk- 
»i)|vcd.    This  If  very  unlikely. 

•"  This  was  carried  iigolnst  the  previous 
question  by  163  to  87.  Journals,  Abr. 
111.  Some  of  the  protector'*  friends 
were  alarmed  at  so  high  avoteafcatnsttbe 
anny,  which  did  In  fart  bring  the  mattei 
to  a  <*ri«li.    Thurloe,  vil.  659,  et  post 
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•A'ealth'p  men,  insisted  upon  restoring  the  long  paiiia- 
ineut."  It  seemed  now  the  policy,  as  much  an  duty,  of  the 
officers  to  obey  that  civil  power  they  had  set  up ;  for  to  inile 
ostensibly  was,  as  I  have  just  observed,  an  impracticable 
scheme.  But  the  contempt  they  felt  for  their  pretended 
masters,  and  even  a  sort  of  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
blindness  and  passion  of  that  little  oligarchy,  drove 
them  to  a  step  still  more  minous  to  their  cause  than  that 
of  deposing  Eichard,  the  expulsion  once  more  ExpeUed 
of  that  assembly,  now  worn  out  and  ridiculous  '^^ 
in  all  men's  eyes,  yet  seeming  a  sort  of  frail  protection 
against  mere  anarchy  and  the  terror  of  the  sword. 
Lambert,  the  chief  actor  in  this  last  act  of  violence, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  rest,  might  plead  the  right  of 
self-defence.  The  prevailing  faction  in  the  parliament, 
led  by  Haslerig,  a  bold  and  headstrong  man,  perceived 
that,  with  very  inferior  pretensions,  Lambert  was  aiming 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Cromwell ;  and,  remembering  theii' 
neglect  of  opportunities,  as  they  thought,  in  permitting 
the  one  to  overthrow  them,  fancied  that  they  would 
anticipate  the  other.  Their  intemperate  votes  cashiering 
Lambert,  Desborough,  and  other  officers,  brought  on,  as 
every  man  of  more  prudence  than  Haslerig  must  have 
foreseen,  an  immediate  revolution  that  crushed  once 
more  their  boasted  commonwealth."  They  re-  and  again 
vived  again  a  few  months  after,  not  by  any   restored. 

"  The  anny,  according  to  Ludlow,  Lad  "  behaved  with  all  imaginable  penrerse- 

not  made  up  their  minds  how  to  act  after  ness  and  insolence "  in  the  council  of 

the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  state,  whenever  they  came  there,  which 

some  were  inclined  to  go  on  with  Richard ;  was  but  seldom,  scrupling  the  oath  to  be 

but  the  republican  party,  who  had  co-  true  to  the  commonwealth  against  Charles 

alesced  with  that  faction  of  officers  who  Stuart  or  any  other  person.    P.  657.    He 

took  their  denomination  from  Walling-  censures,  however,  the  violence  of  Hasle- 

ford  House,  their  place  of  meeting,  in-  rig,  "  a  man  of  a  disobliging  temper,  sour 

sisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  old  parlia-  and  morose  of  temper,  liable  to  be  trans- 

ment;  though  they  agreed  to  make  some  ported  with  passion,  and  in  whom  libe- 

provision  for  Richard.    Memoirs,  p.  635-  rality  seemed  to  be  a  vice.    Yet,  to  do 

*546.    Accordingly  it  was  voted  to  give  him  justice,  I  must  acknowledge  that  1 

him  an  income  of  10,0001.  per  annum,  am  under  no  manner  of  doubt  concerning 

Journals,  July  16.  the  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  his  inten- 

°  Journals,  Sept.  23,  et  post.    White-  tions."  P.  718.  Ludlow  gave  some  offence 

lock,  683.    Pari.   Hist.    1562.     Thurloe,  to  the  hot-headed  republicans  by  his  half 

vii.  703,  et  post.    Ludlow's  account  of  compliance  with  the  army,  and  much  dis- 

this  period  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  approved  the  proceedings   they  adopted 

his  Memoirs.    The  chief  officers,  it  ap-  after  their  second  restoration  in  December, 

ptiars  from  his  narrative,  wcie  soon  dis-  1659,  against  Vane  and  others.    P.  800. 

q;UBtr''l  with  their  republican  allies,  and  Yet,  thorgh  nommated  on  the  OMLTCittet 

VOL.  II.  1- 
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exertion  of  the  people,  who  hated  alike  both  parties,  in 
their  behalf,  but  through  the  disunion  of  their  real 
masters,  the  army,  and  vented  the  impotent  and  injudi 
cious  rage  of  a  desperate  faction  on  all  who  had  not  gone 
every  length  on  their  side,  till  scarce  any  man  of  emi- 
nence was  left  to  muster  under  the  standard  of  Haslerig 
:vnd  his  little  knot  of  associates.P 

T  can  by  no  means  agree  with  those  who  find  in  the 
character  of  the  English  nation  some  absolute 
wu^yof  incompatibility  with  a  republican  constitution 
establishing  ofgovemmcnt.  Under  favouring  circumstances, 
a  repu  c.  .^  geems  to  me  not  at  all  incredible  that  such  a 
polity  might  have  existed  for  many  ages  in  great  pro- 
sperity, and  without  violent  convulsion.  For  the  English 
are,  as  a  people,  little  subject  to  those  bursts  of  passion 
which  inflame  the  more  imaginative  multitude  of  southern 
climates,  and  render  them  both  apt  for  revolutions  and 
incapable  of  conducting  them.  Nor  are  they  again  of 
that  sluggish  and  stationary  temper  which  chokes  all 
desire  of  improvement,  and  even  all  zeal  for  freedom  and 
justice,  through  which  some  free  governments  have  de- 
generated into  corrupt  oligarchies.  The  most  conspi- 
cuously successful  experiment  of  republican  institutions 
(and  those  far  more  democratical  than,  according  to  the 
general  theory  of  politics,  could  be  reconciled  with  per- 
fect tranquillity)  has  taken  place  in  a  people  of  English 
original ;  and  though  much  must  here  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiarly  fortunate  situation  of  the  nation  to  which  I 
allude,  we  can  hardly  avoid  giving  some  weight  to  the 
good  sense  and  well-balanced  temperament  which  have 
come  in  their  inheritance  with  our  laws  and  our  language. 
But  the  establishment  of  free  commonwealths  depends 
much  rather  on  temporary  causes,  the  influence  of  per- 
sons and  particular  events,  and  all  those  intricacies  in 
the  course  of  Providence  which  we  term  accident,  than 
on  any  general  maxims  that  can  become  the  basis  of  prior 
calculation.  In  the  year  1659  it  is  manifest  that  no  idea 
could  be  more  chimerical  than  that  of  a  republican  settle- 
ment in  England.  The  name,  never  familiar  or  venerable 
in  English  ears,  wafl  grown   infinitely  odious :  it  was 

•f  Mfoty,  <m  Um  npaliloD  of  the  p«rIU>       >*  JoamalK,  litid  ulhcr  MithorlUM  abort 
tMOt  in  Uetober,  ba  nevwr  tat  on  It,  a«    olt«<l. 
Van*  Old  WhIMock  did. 
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associated  with  the  tyranny  of  ten  years,  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  Eump,  the  hypocritical  despotism  of 
Cromwell,  the  arbitraiy  sequestrations  of  committee-men, 
the  iniquitous  decimations  of  military  prefects,  the  sale 
of  British  citizens  for  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
blood  of  some  shed  on  the  scaflbld  without  legal  trial, 
the  tedious  imprisonment  of  many  with  denial  of  the 
habeas  corpus,  the  exclusion  of  the  ancient  gentry,  the 
persecution  of  the  Anglican  church,   the  l;)acch{>fPa-li><"  f 

rant  of  sectaries,  the  morose  preciseness  of  puritans,  the 
extinction  of  the  frank  and  cordial  joyousness  of  the 
national  charactei.  Were  the  people  again  to  endure  the 
mockery  of  the  good  old  cause,  as  the  commonwealth's 
men  affected  to  style  the  interests  of  their  little  faction, 
and  be  subject  to  Lambert's  notorious  want  of  principle, 
or  to  Vane's  contempt  of  ordinances  (a  godly  mode  of 
expressing  the  same  thing),  or  to  Haslerig's  fury,  or  to 
Harrison's  fanaticism,  or  to  the  fancies  of  those  lesser 
schemers  who,  in  this  utter  confusion  and  abject  state 
of  their  party,  were  amusing  themselves  with  plans 
of  perfect  commonwealths,  and  debating  whether  there 
should  be  a  senate  as  well  as  a  representation ;  whether 
a  fixed  number  should  go  out  or  not  by  rotation ;  and 
all  those  details  of  political  mechanism  so  important 
in  the  eyes  of  theorists  ?  •>  Every  pi-oject  of  this  de- 
scription must  have  wanted  what  alone  could  give  it 
either  the  pretext  of  legitimate  existence  or  the  chance 
of  permanency,  popular  consent ;  the  republican  party, 
if  we  exclude  those  who  would  have  had  a  protector, 
and  those  fanatics  who  expected  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  incalculably  small ;  not,  perhaps,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  nation  to  more  than  a  few  hundicd 
persons. 

The  little  court  of  Charles  at  Brussels  watched  with 
trembling  hope  those  convulsive  struggles  of 
their  enemies.     During   the   protectorship   of  of  the"*' 
Oliver  their  best  chance  appeared  to  be,  that  roy«^'^*s. 
some  of  the  numerous  schemes  for  his  assassination  might 
take   effect.     Their  correspondence   indeed,    especially 
among  the  presbyterian  or  neutral  party,  became  more 

''  The  Rota  Club,  as  it  was  called,  was    in  due  form.    Harrington  was  one  of  the 
composed,  chiefly  at  least,  of  these  dealers    most  conspicuous. 
in  new  constitutions,  which  were  debated 

t2 
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extensive ;  "■  but  these  men  vere  habitually  cautious ; 
tnd  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  went  over  to  England 
in  the  beginning  of  1658,  though  he  reported  the  disaf- 
fection to  be  still  more  universal  than  he  had  expected, 
was  forced  to  add  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  a 
rising  until  foreign  troops  should  be  landed  in  some  part 
of  the  cotmtry,  an  aid  v/hich  Spain  had  frequently  pro- 
mised, but,  with  an  English  fleet  at  sea,  could  not  very 
easily  furnish.*  The  death  of  their  puissant  enemy 
biightened  the  visions  of  the  royalists.  Though  the 
apparent  peaceableness  of  Eichard's  government  gave 
them  some  mortification,  they  continued  to  spread  their 
toils  through  zealous  emissaries,  and  found  a  veiy  gene- 
ral willingness  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  under 

its  hereditary  sovereign.  Besides  the  cavaliers, 
wit^iSe  who,  though  numerous  and  ardent,  were  im- 
p^^y-        poverished  and   suspected,    the   chief  presby- 

terians,  lords  Fairfax  and  Willoughby,  the  earls 
of  Manchester  and  Denbigh,  sir  William  Waller,  sir 
George  Booth,  sir  Ashley  Cooper,  Mr.  Popham  of  Somer- 
set, Mr.  Howe  of  Gloucester,  sir  Horatio  Townshend  of 
Norfolk,  with  more  or  less  of  zeal  and  activity,  pledged 
themselves  to  the  royal  cause.'  Lord  Fauconberg,  a 
royalist  by  family,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Crom- 
well, undertook  the  important  office  of  working  on  his 
brothers-in-law,  Richard  and  Henry,  whoso  position,  in 
respect  to  the  army  and  republican  party,  was  so  hazard- 
ous. It  seems,  in  fact,  that  Richard,  even  during  his 
continuance  in  power,  had  not  refused  to  hear  the  king's 
agents,"  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  him  ;  yet  at  that 


•■  Thurlw,  vi.  6T9.  CUrendon  State 
I'lipent,  391,  39S. 

*  Carte's  l/cttcrs,  II.  118.  In  a  letter 
of  Onnoiid  to  Hyde  about  thla  tinw  be 
■nmnii  ti>  liave  M«n  Into  the  king's  charac- 
U:t,  and  «p4salca  of  lilm  severely ;  "  I  fear 
bU  tmnitxlerate  delight  In  empty,  effemU 
tiAle.aiirl  vulgar  conversations,  U  become 
•n  Irrmiiitible  part  of  bis  natnro,"  ftc. 
Ctkmiidiin  HtAli!  Papers,  III.  387. 

t  C'loreiiilun  I'apcrs,  391,  418,  460,  ct 
poMt.  TuwDsbcnd,  a  young  man  who 
Menu  to  b»Te  been  mucb  looked  up  (o, 
w««  not,  in  Csct,  »  presbytcrian,  but  is 
rrrlcmMd  among  them  as  not  being  a 
oavallfr,  baring  come  of  age  slnoe  tbe 
war,  and  Uin  family  n«utraL 


"  This  curious  fact  appears  for  the  first 
time,  I  lielleve,  In  the  Clarendon  State 
Papers,  unless  It  Is  anywhere  intimated 
in  Carte's  collection  of  the  Ormond  loi- 
ters. In  the  former  collection  wo  (Ind 
several  alhiKloim  to  It;  the  first  is  in  u 
letter  from  Uunibold,  a  royalist  emissary, 
to  Hyde,  dated  Dec.  2,  I6S8,  p.  421 ;  IVoni 
which  I  collect  lord  Fauconberg's  share 
In  this  intrigue ;  which  Is  atso  conflrmrd 
by  a  letter  of  Mordaunt  to  the  king,  in 
p.  423.  "Tlio  lord  I''alc<)nbrldge  protests 
tliat  Cromwell  is  so  remiss  a  person  that 
bo  cannot  play  bis  own  game,  much  lest 
another  man's,  and  is  thereby  disoouragcd 
fhim  acting  in  buslne«,baTtng  alio  many 
enemlee  who  oppoee  hia  gaining  citix* 
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time  even  he  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  abai»- 
don  bis  apparent  interests ;  but  soon  after  his  fall,  while 
his  influence,  or  rather  that  of  his  fathers  memory,  was 
still  supposed  considerable  with  Montagu,  Monk,  and 
Lockhart,  they  negotiated  with  him  to  procure  the  ac- 
cession of  those  persons,  and  of  his  brother  Henry,  for  a 
pension  of  20,000Z.  a-year  and  a  title/  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  those  prudent  veterans  of  revolution  would 
not  embark  under  such  a  pilot,  and  that  Richard  was  ncjt 
worth  purchasing  on  the  lowest  terms.  Even  Henry 
Cromwell,  with  whom  a  separate  treaty  had  been  carried 
on,  and  who  is  said  to  have  determined  at  one  time  to 
proclaim  the  king  at  Dublin,  from  want  of  courage,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  of  seriousness  in  what  must  have 
seemed  so  unnatural  an  undertaking,  submitted  quietly 
to  the  vote  of  parliament  that  deprived  him  of  the  com- 
mand of  Ireland/ 

The  conspiracy,  if  indeed  so  general  a  concert  for  tlie 
restoration  of  ancient  laws  and  liberties  ought  conspira.  y 
to  have  so  equivocal  an  appellation,  became  ofi659. 
ripe  in  the  summer  of  1659.  The  royalists  were  t" 
appear  in  arms  in  different  quarters,  several  principal 
towns  to  be  seized  ;  but,  as  the  moment  grew  nigh,  the 
courage  of  most  began  to  fail.  Twenty  years  of  depres- 
sion and  continual  failure  mated  the  spirits  of  the 
cavaliers.  The  shade  of  Cromwell  seemed  to  hover  ovei 
and  protect  the  wreck  of  his  greatness.  Sir  George 
Booth,  almost  alone,  rose  in  Cheshire ;  every  other 
scheme,  intended  to  be  executed  simultaneously,  failing 
through  the  increased  prudence  of  those  concerned,  oi 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  government  on  secret  in 
telligence  of  the  plots ;  and  Booth,  thus  deserted,  made 

power  or  interest  In  the  army  or  civil  mentioned  would  restore  the  king  if  they 

government,   because  they  conceive  his  dared,  477f;  but  this  is  quite  unlikely, 

principles  contrary  to  theirs.     He  says  *  P.  469.    This  was  carried  on  through 

Thurloe  governs  Cromwell,  and  St.  John  colonel  Henry  Cromwell,  his  cousin.     It 

and  Pierpoint  govern  Thurloe ;  and  there-  is  said  that  Richard  had  not  courage  tc 

fore  it  is  not  likely  he  will  think  himself  in  sign  the  letters  to  Monk  and  his  other 

danger  till  these  tell  him  so,  nor  seek  a  di-  friends,  which  he   afterwards  repentt'd, 

version  of  it  but  by  their  counsels."    Feb.  491.  Theintriguesstillwent  on  witbhfn 

10,  1659,    These  ill-grounded  hopes  of  Ri-  for  a  little  longer.  This  was  in  May,  1659 

chard's  accession  to  their  cause  appear  in  y  Clarendon  State  Papers,  434,  600,  et 

spveral  other  letters,  and  even  Hyde  seems  post     Thurloe,   vi.    686.    See    also    an 

to   have  given  in  to  them,  434,  454,  &c.  enigmatical  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell. 

Broderick,  another  active    emissary  of  629,  which  certamly  hints  at  his  tmion 

the  roralists,  fancied  that  the  three  above  with  the  king ;  acd  Carte's  Letters,  ii.  29rt 
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less  resistance  to  Lambert  than  perhaps  was  in  his 
power/  This  discomfiture,  of  course,  damped  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  king's  party.  The  presbyterians  thought 
themselves  ill-used  by  their  new  allies,  though  their  own 
iiiends  had  been  almost  equally  cautious.*  Sir  Richard 
Willis,  an  old  cavalier,  and  in  all  the  secrets  of  theii 
conspiracy,  was  detected  in  being  a  spy  both  of  Crom- 
well and  of  the  new  govemmeht :  a  discovery  which 
struck  consternation  into  the  party,  who  could  hardly 
trust  any  one  else  with  greater  security.'*  In  a  less 
favourable  posture  of  affairs  these  xmtoward  circumstances 
might  have  ruined  Charles's  hopes ;  they  served,  as  it 
was,  to  make  it  evident  that  he  must  look  to  some  more 
efficacious  aid  than  a  people's  good  wishes  for  his  res- 
toration. 

The  royalists  in  England,  who  played  so  deep  a  stake 
on  the  king's  account,  were  not  unnaturally  desirous 
that  he  should  risk  something  in  the  game,  and  con- 
tinually pressed  that  either  he  or  one  of  his  brother 
would  land  on  the  coast.  His  standard  would  become  a 
rallying-point  for  the  well-affected,  and  create  such  a 
demonstration  of  public  sentiment  as  would  overthrow 
the  present  unstable  government.  But  Charles,  not  by 
nature  of  a  chivalrous  temper,  shrunk  from  an  enterprise 
which  was  certainly  very  hazardotis,  unless  he  could 
have  obtained  a  greater  assistance  of  troops  from  the 
Low  Countries  than  was  to  be  hoped."  Ho  was  as  little 
inclined  tx>  permit  the  duke  of  York's  engaging  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  differences  that  had  existed  between  them, 
and  his  knowledge  of  an  intrigue  that  was  going  forward 
in  England,  principally  among  the  catholics,  but  with 
the  mischievous  talents  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at 
its  head,  tx)  set  up  the  duke  instead  of  himself."*     Ho 

*  OUr.  State  Papen,  662, 666,  &c.  correspondence  at  this  period.    See  rtir. 

■  Clarendon  confeaMi,  Life,  p.  20,  that  Ucularly  49i,  620. 

(he  caralien  dUllked  tUs  whole  intrigue  b  Willis  liod  done  all  in  bis  power  tu 

with  the  preibyterlana,  which  was  plan-  obstruct  tbo  rising.    Clarendon  was  very 

niHl  bj  MonJaunt,  the  most  actlTe  and  slow  in  bolloving  this  treachery,  of  wbicb 

Dit^'lligeat  agent  that  the  king  possessed  he  had  at  length  conclusive  proofs.    66*2, 

in  UogUnd.    The  former,  donbtless,  per^  B6X 

eslvad  that  br  extending  the  basis  of  the  *  Clar.  Papors,  6U,  630, 636,  643. 

•oallUoB  thcjr  should  lose  all  chance  of  *  Clarumlon  Papers,  426,  427, 468,  462, 

toduudtf  tot  their  own  sufferings;  b*>  4T6,  626,  C70.     It  Is  evident  that  ilia 

Mm  wMcb,  their  timidity  and  irresolu-  catholics  luul  greater  hopes  from  the  dnko 

Mm  an  manifest  in  all  tho  Clareadoii  than  fhim  ib»  fring,  and  considered  th* 
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gave,  however,  fair  words  to  his  party,  and  continued 
for  some  time  on  the  French  coast,  as  if  waiting  for  his 
opportunity.  It  was  in  great  measure,  as  I  suspect,  to 
rid  himself  of  this  importunity  that  he  set  out  on  his  long 
and  very  needless  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  PjTenees. 
Thither  the  two  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  wearied 
with  twenty  years  of  hostility  without  a  cause  and  with- 
out a  purpose,  had  sent  their  ministers  to  conclude  the 
celebrated  treaty  which  bears  the  name  of  those  moun- 
tains. Charles  had  long  cherished  hopes  that  the  first 
fruits  of  their  reconciliation  would  be  a  joint  armament 
to  place  him  on  the  English  throne ;  many  of  his  ad- 
herents almost  despaired  of  any  other  means  of  restora- 
tion. But  Lewis  de  Haro  was  a  timid  statesman,  and 
Mazarin  a  cunning  one  :  there  was  little  to  expect  from 
their  generosity,  and  the  price  of  assistance  might  pro- 
bably be  such  as  none  but  despei-ate  and  unscrupulous 
exiles  would  offer  and  the  English  nation  would  with 
unanimous  indignation  reject.  It  was  well  for  Charles 
that  he  contracted  no  public  engagement  with  these 
foieign  powers,  whose  co-operation  must  either  have 
failed  of  success  or  have  placed  on  his  head  a  degraded 
and  unstable  crown.  The  full  tolei-ation  of  popery  in 
England,  its  establishment  in  Ireland,  its  profession  by 
the  sovereign  and  his  family,  the  suiTcnder  of  Jamaica, 
Dunkirk,  and  perhaps  the  Norman  islands,  were  con- 
ditions on  which  the  people  might  have  thought  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  too  dearly  obtained. 

former  as  already  their  own.  A  remark-  York  against  the  king ;  in  which  design  1 
able  letter  of  Morley  to  Hyde,  April  24,  fear  you  will  find  confederated  the  duke 
1659,  p.  458,  shows  the  suspicions  already  of  Bucks,  who  perhaps  may  draw  away 
entertained  of  him  by  the  writer  in  point  with  him  lord  Fairfax,  the  presby  teriaus, 
of  religion ;  and  Hyde  is  plainly  not  free  levellers,  and  many  catholics.  1  am  apt 
from  apprehension  that  he  might  favour  to  think  these  things  are  not  transacted 
the  scheme  of  supplanting  his  brother,  without  the  privity  of  the  queen ;  and  I 
The  intrigue  might  have  gone  a  great  pray  God  that  they  have  not  an  ill  influ- 
way,  though  we  may  now  think  it  pro-  ence  upon  your  affairs  in  France."  475. 
bable  that  their  alarm  magnified  the  Buckingham  was  surmised  to  have  been 
danger.  "  Let  me  tell  you,"  says  sir  An-  formallyreconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
tony  Ashley  Cooper  in  a  letter  to  Hyde,  427.  Some  supposed  that  he,  with  his 
••  that  Wildman  is  as  much  an  enemy  friend  Wildman,  were  for  a  republic, 
now  to  the  king  as  he  was  before  a  seem-  But  such  men  are  for  nothing  tut  the 
ing  friend ;  yet  not  upon  the  account  of  a  intrigue  of  the  moment.  These  projects 
commonwealth,  for  his  ambition  meets  of  Buckingham  to  set  up  the  duke  of  York 
with  every-day  repulses  and  affronts  from  are  hinted  at  in  a  pamphlet  by  Shaftes- 
that  party ;  but  upon  a  finer  spun  design  bury  or  one  of  his  party,  written  aboui 
of  setting  up  the  Interest  of  the  duke  of    1680.    Eomers  TracU.  viii.  342. 
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It  way  a  more  desirable  object  for  the  king  to  bring 
over,  if  possible,  some  of  the  leadera  of  the  common- 
wealth. Except  Vane,  accordingly,  and  tlie  decided 
republicans,  there  was  hardly  any  man  of  consequence 
whom  his  agents  did  not  attempt  to  gain,  or,  at  least, 
from  whom  they  did  not  entertain  hopes.  Three  stood 
at  this  time  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  not  all  of  them 
in  ability,  but  in  apparent  power  of  serving  the  royal 
cause  by  their  defection — Fleetwoocl,  Lambert,  and  Monk. 
The  first  had  discovered,  as  far  as  his  understanding  was 
capable  of  perceiving  anything,  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  more  crafty  men  in  the  cabals  against  Richard 
Cromwell,  whose  complete  fall  from  power  he  had 
neither  designed  nor  foreseen.  In  pique  and  vexation 
he  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  royalist  agents,  and 
sometimes,  if  we  believe  their  assertions,  even  promised 
to  declare  for  the  king."  But  his  resolutions  were  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  nor  was  his  influence  likely  to  prove 
considerable  ;  though,  from  his  post  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  army,  and  long-accustomed  precedence,  he  ob- 
tained a  sort  of  outward  credit  far  beyond  his  capacity- 
Lambert  was  of  a  very  different  stamp ;  eager,  enter- 
prising, ambitious,  but  destitute  of  the  qualities  that 
inspire  respect  or  confidence.  Far  from  the  weak  enthu- 
siasm of  Fleetwood,  he  gave  offence  by  displaying  less 
show  of  religion  than  the  temper  of  his  party  required, 
and  still  more  by  a  current  suspicion  that  his  secret  faith 
was  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which  the  partiality 
of  the  catholics  towards  him  gave  bupport.'  The  crafty 
unfettered  ambition  of  Lambert  rendered  it  not  unlikely 
that,  finding  his  own  schemes  of  sovereignty  impractica- 
ble, he  would  make  terms  with  the  king  ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  recommended  the  latter  to  secure 
hia  services  by  the  offer  of  manying  his  daughter,"  but 

*  Hyde  writM  to  tbo  dulce  of  Onnond,  ohMter,  ropham,  and  others,  tried  \>-b«t 

"  I  pray  infonn  tba  king  that  Fleetwood  they   could   do  with  Fleetwood  ;    but, 

makes  graat  profeialons  of  being  con-  "  though  thoy  left  hlxn  with  good  roBulu- 

vertad,  and  of  a  reaolutlon  to  lerve  tba  tloiia,  thny  wero  so  weak  an  not  to  con< 

king  upon  tha  flnt  opportunity."    Oct  tlnue  lungor  than  the  next  temptation." 

11,  1M».    CSarta'a  Letters,  ii.  331.    See  tx  (Doc  3T). 

OlanodoD  Stat*  P^mh,  661  (Sept  3)  'Id.  eSH.    Carte's  Tetters,  ii.  326. 

and  iff.    Bat  It  is  said  afterwards  that  >  Lurd  iiatton,  an  old  royallitt,  sng* 

na  kad  "not  oourags  enough  to  fbllow  gsstad  this  bumlllaUng  proposition    m 

tb*  bonast  thoughts  which  some  tlnin  p<«>  term<  soarooly  less  so  to  the  heir  of  Conltc 

SSM  aim,"  693  (Oct  81),  and  that  Man-  and  Fergus.    "  The  race  is  a  very  i/iaai 
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it  does  not  appear  tliat  any  actual  overtures  were  made 
on  either  side. 

There  remained  one  man  of  eminent  military  reputa- 
tion, in  the  command  of  a  considerable  insu-  interference 
lated  army,  to  whom  the  royalists  anxiously  « Mouk. 
looked  with  alternate  hope  and  despondency.  Itlonk's 
early  connections  were  with  the  king's  party,  among 
whom  he  had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Fairfax  at  Namptwich.  Yet  even  in  this  period  of  his 
life  he  had  not  escaped  suspicions  of  disaffection,  which 
he  effaced  by  continuing  in  prison  till  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  England.  He  then  accepted  a  commission 
from  the  parliament  to  serve  against  the  Irish,  and  now, 
falling  entirely  into  his  new  line  of  politics,  became 
strongly  attached  to  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  left  in 
the  military  government,  or  rather  viceroyalty,  of  Scot- 
land, which  he  had  reduced  to  subjection,  and  kept 
under  with  a  vigorous  hand.  Charles  had  once,  it  is 
said,  attempted  to  seduce  him  by  a  letter  from  Cologne, 
which  he  instantly  transmitted  to  the  protector.''  Upon 
Oliver's  death  he  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  Kichard 
Cromwell,  containing  his  advice  for  the  government. 
He  recommends  him  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the 
moderate  presbyterian  ministers,  who  Lave  much  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  to  summon  to  his  house  of  lords 
the  wisest  and  most  faithful  of  the  old  nobility  and  some 
of  the  leading  gentry,  to  diminish  the  number  of  superior 
officers  in  the  army  by  throwing  every  two  regiments 
into  one,  and  to  take  into  his  council  as  his  chief  advisers 
Whitelock,  St.  John,  lord  Broghill,  sir  Eichard  Onslow, 
Pierpoint,   and   Thurloe.'      The  judiciousness    of    this 

gentleman's  family,  and  kings  have  con-  sensiWe   letter  of  Colepepper  to  Hyde, 

descended  to  marry  subjects.    The  lady  Sept.  20,  1658,  he  points  out  Monk  as 

Is  pretty,  of  an  extraordinary  sweetness  able  alone  to  restore  the  king,  and  not 

of  disposition,  and  very  virtuously  and  absolutely  averse  to  it,  either  in  his  prin- 

ingenuously  disposed ;  the  father  is  a  per-  ciples  or  affections;  kept  hitherto  by  the 

son,  set  aside  his  unhappy  engagement,  vanity  of  adhering  to  his  professions,  and 

of  very  great  parts  and  noble  inclina-  by  his  affection  to  Cromwell,  the  latt«i 

tions."  ClarendonState  Papers,  592.  Yet,  whereof  is  dissolved  both  by  the  jea» 

after  all.  Miss  Lambert  was  hanily  more  lousies  he  entertained  of  him,  and  by  Itii 

a  mesalliance  than  Hortense   Mancini,  death,  &c.    Id.  412. 
whom  Charles  had  asked  for  in  vain.  i  Thurloe.vii.  387.    Monk  wrote  abou I 

h  Biogr.  Brit,  art  Monk.    The  royal-  the  same  time  against  the  earl  of  Argyle, 

iflts  continued  to  entertain  hopes  of  him,  as   not   a   friend   to   the  government : 

especially  after  Oliver's  death.    Claren-  p.  584.    Two  years  afterwanls  he  toc> 

don   Papers,  iii.    393,    395,   396.    In   a  away  his  life  as  being  too  much  i.i>. 
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advice  is  the  surest  evidence  of  its  sincerity,  and  must 
leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  Monk  was  at  that 
time  very  far  from  harbouring  any  thoughts  of  the  king's 
restoration. 

But  when,  through  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
His  dis-  deficiencies  in  the  young  protector's  capacity, 
Bimuiation.  j^q  ga-yvr  the  housc  of  Cromwell  for  ever  fallen, 
it  was  for  Monk  to  consider  what  course  he  should 
follow,  and  by  what  means  the  nation  was  to  be  rescued 
from  the  state  of  anarchy  that  seemed  to  menace  it. 
That  veiy  different  plans  must  have  passed  through  his 
mind  before  he  commenced  his  march  from  Scotland,  it 
is  easy  to  conjecture ;  but  at  what  time  his  determination 
was  finally  taken  we  cannot  certainly  pronounce.^    It 


*■  if  the  account  of  his  chaplain,  Dr. 
Price,  republished  in  Maseres'  Tracts, 
vol.  ii.,  be  worthy  of  trast.  Monk  gave  so 
much  encouragement  to  bis  brother,  a 
clergyman,  secretly  despatched  to  Scot- 
land by  sir  John  Grenvil,  his  relation, 
in  June,  1659,  as  to  have  approved  sir 
George  Booth's  insurrection,  and  to  have 
been  on  the  point  of  publishing  a  de- 
olaration  in  favour  of  It.  P.  718.  But 
this  is  flatly  in  contradiction  of  what 
Clarendon  asserts,  that  the  general  not 
only  sent  away  bis  brother  with  no  hopes, 
but  threatened  to  hang  him  if  he  come 
again  on  such  an  errand.  And,  in  fact, 
if  anything  so  favourable  as  what  I^rice 
tells  us  had  occurred,  the  king  could  not 
fall  to  have  known  It  See  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  Hi.  643.  This  throws  some 
suspicion  on  Price's  subsequent  narrative 
(m  far  aa  it  profeaaes  to  relate  the  gene- 
ral's intentiona) ;  ao  that  I  rely  far  leaa  on 
it  than  on  Monk'a  own  behaviour,  which 
Mrma  irreconcilable  with  bia  professions 
of  republican  principles.  It  ia,  however, 
•II  obscore  point  of  history,  which  will 
Moilj  admit  of  different  opinions. 

rbe  atory  told  by  liocko,  on  lord 
K-iafteabury'a  authority,  that  Monk  bad 
agreed  with  the  French  ambaiaador  to 
take  on  Umaalf  ttie  government,  wherein 
be  waa  to  have  the  anpport  of  Hasorin, 
and  that  hla  wife,  having  overheard  what 
waa  going  forward,  aent  notice  toSbaflee* 
bary,  who  waa  thoa  enabled  to  fhiatrata 
thfl  Intrigue  (Locke'a  Worka,  ill.  4S6), 
ufnm  to  have  been  conflrmed  lately  by 


Mr.  DTsraeli,  in  an  extract  from  the 
manuscript  memoirs  of  sir  Thomaa 
Browne  (Curiosities  of  Literature,  N.  S., 
vol.  ii.),  but  in  terms  so  nearly  re- 
sembling those  of  Locke,  that  it  may  be 
suspected  of  being  merely  an  echo.  It 
is  certain,  as  we  find  by  Phillips's  conti- 
nuation of  Baker's  Chronicle  (said  to 
be  assisted  in  this  part  by  sir  Thomas 
Clarges,  Monk's  brother-in-law),  that 
Bourdeaux,  the  French  ambassador,  did 
make  such  overtures  to  the  gsneral,  who 
absolutely  refused  to  enter  upon  them ; 
but,  as  the  writer  admits,  received  a  visit 
from  the  ambassador  on  condition  that 
he  should  propose  nothing  in  relation  to 
public  matters.  I  quote  from  Kennet's 
Register,  8iS.  But,  according  to  my  pre- 
sent impression,  this  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  Shaftesbury's 
story,  who  might  have  heard  from  Mrs. 
Monk  the  circumstance  of  the  visit,  and 
conceived  suspicions  upon  it,  which  he 
afterwards  turned  into  proofs.  It  wa6 
evidently  not  in  Monk's  power  to  have 
usurped  the  government  after  he  had  let 
the  royaliat  inclinations  of  the  people 
show  themaelves ;  and  ho  was  by  no  means 
of  a  raab  character.  He  must  have  taken 
his  resolution  when  the  secluded  mem- 
bers were  niitored  to  Uie  house,  Feb.  21 ; 
and  tills  uUr^ed  Intrigue  with  Mazarin 
could  hardly  have  been  so  early. 

It  may  bo  added  that  In  one  of  tb« 
pamphleta  about  the  time  of  the  exclusion 
bill,  writU'n  by  Shaftesbury  himself,  or 
oua  of  bis  party  (Somer*   Tracts,   vllL 
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would  be  the  most  honourable  supfiosition  to  believe 
that  he  was  sincere  in  those  solemn  protestations  o* 
adherence  to  the  commonwealth  which  he  poured  forth, 
as  well  during  his  march  as  after  his  arrival  in  London  ; 
till  discovering,  at  length,  the  popular  zeal  for  the  king's 
restoration,  he  concurred  in  a  change  which  it  would 
have  been  unwise,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  to  resist. 
This,  however,  seems  not  easily  reconcilable  to  Monk's 
proceedings  in  new-modelling  his  army,  and  confiding 
power,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  to  men  of  known 
intentions  towards  royalty  ;  nor  did  his  assurances  of 
support  to  the  republican  party  become  less  frequent  or 
explicit  at  a  time  when  every  one  must  believe  that  he 
had  taken  his  resolution,  and  even  after  he  had  com- 
municated with  the  king.  I  incline,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  accustomed  to  respect 
the  parliament,  and  incapable,  both  by  his  temperament 
and  by  the  course  of  his  life,  of  any  enthusiasm  for  the 
name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  king's  restoration  from  the  time  that  the 
Cromwells  had  sunk  below  his  power  to  assist  them, 
though  his  projects  were  still  subservient  to  his  own 
security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any 
premature  declaration  or  unsuccessful  enterprise.  If  the 
coalition  of  cavaliers  and  presbyterians  and  the  strong 
bent  of  the  entire  nation  had  not  convinced  this  wary 
dissembler  that  he  could  not  fail  of  success,  he  would 
have  continued  true  to  his  professions  as  the  general  of 
a  commonwealth,  content  with  crushing  his  rival  Lam 
bert  and  breaking  that  fanatical  interest  which  he  most 
disliked.  That  he  aimed  at  such  a  sovereignty  as  Crom- 
well had  usurped  has  been  the  natural  conjecture  of 
many,  but  does  not  appear  to  me  either  warranted  by 
any  presumptive  evidence,  or  consonant  to  the  good 
sense  and  phlegmatic  temper  of  Monk. 

At  the  moment  when,  with  a  small  but  veteran  army 
of  7000  men,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  London,  it 
seemed  to  be  within  his  arbitrement  which  way  the  scale 
should  preponderate.  On  one  side  were  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  but  restrained  by  fear ;  on  the  other,  esta- 

338),  he  is  hinted  to  have  principally  the  most  highly  rewarded,  had  don« 
brought  about  the  Restoration ;  "  without  otherwise  than  they  did."  But  this  8til 
w)iose  courage  and  dexterity  some  men.    depends  on  his  veracity. 
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blished  possession,  maintained  by  the  sword,  but  ren- 
dered   precarious   by  disunion    and   treachery.      It  ip 
certainly  very  possible  that,  by  keeping  close  to  tlie 
parliament.  Monk  might  have  retarded,  at  least  for  u 
considerable  time,  the  great  event  which  has  immor- 
talized him.     But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  king's 
restoration  was  rather  owing  to  him  than  to  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  and  almost  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  which  had  already  made  every  judicious 
person  anticipate  the  sole  termination  of  our  civil  dis- 
cord which  they  had  prepared.      Whitelock,  who,  in- 
capable of  refusing  compliance  with  the  ruling  power, 
had  sat  in  the  committee  of  safety  established  in  October, 
1659,  by  the  officers  who  had  expelled  the  parliament, 
has  recorded  a  ciirious  anecdote,  whence  we  may  collect 
how  little  was  wanting  to  prevent  Monk  from  being  the 
great  mover  in  the  restoration.     Ho  had  for  some  time, 
as  appears  by  his  journal,  entertained  a  persuasion  that 
the  general  meditated  nothing  but  the  king's  return,  to 
which  he  was  doubtless  himself  well  inclined,  except  from 
some  apprehension  for  the  public  interest,  and  some  also 
for  his  own.     This  induced  him  to  have  a  private  con- 
ference with  Fleetwood,  which  he  enters  as  of  the  22nd 
December,  1659,  wherein,  after  pointing  out  the  pro- 
bable designs  of  Monk,  he  urged  him  either  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Tower  and  declare  for  a  free  parliament, 
in  which  he  would  have  the  as£lstance  of  the  city,  or  to 
send  some  trusty  person  to  Breda,  who  might  offer  to 
bring  in  the  king  upon  such  terms  as  should  be  settled. 
Both  those  propositions  were  intended  as  different  me- 
thods of  bringing  about  a  revolution  which  he  judged  to 
be  inevitable.    "  By  this  means,"  he  contended,  "  Fleet- 
wood might  make  terms  with  the  king  for  pi-esorvation 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  of  that  cause,  in  a  good 
measure,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  but  if  it  were 
left  to  Monk,  they  and  all  that  had  boon  done  would  bo 
left  to  the  danger  of  destruction.     Fleetwood  then  asked 
me,  '  if  I  would  be  willing  to  go  mysolf  upon  this  em- 
ployment?'     I  answered,  '  that  I  would  go  if  Fleetwood 
thought  fit  to  send  mo.'    And  after  much  other  discourse 
to  this  effect  Fleetwood  seemed  fully  satiKfied  to  send 
me  to  the  king,  and  desired  me  to  go  and  prepare  myself 
forthwith  foi  the  journey;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
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Fleetwood  and  his  friends  would  prepare  the  instruc- 
tions for  me,  so  that  I  might  begin  my  journey  this 
evening  or  to-morrow  morning  early. 

'*  I,  going  away  from  Fleetwood,  met  Vane,  Desbo- 
rough,  and  BeiTy  in  the  next  room,  coming  to  speak 
with  Fleetwood,  who  thereupon  desired  me  to  stay  a 
little ;  and  I  suspected  what  would  be  the  issue  of  theii 
consultation,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Fleetwood 
carue  to  me,  and  in  much  passion  said  to  me,  '  1  cannot 
do  it !  I  cannot  do  it ! '  I  desired  his  reason  why  he 
could  not  do  it?  He  answered,  '  Those  gentlemen  have 
remembered  me,  and  it  is  true,  that  I  am  engaged  not  to 
do  any  such  thing  without  my  lord  Lambert's  consent,' 
I  replied,  '  that  Lambert  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
have  his  consent  to  this  business,  which  must  be  in- 
stantly acted.'  Fleetwood  again  said,  '  I  cannot  do  it 
without  him.'  Then  I  said,  '  You  will  ruin  yourself  and 
your  friends.'  He  said,  '  I  cannot  help  it.'  Then  I  told 
him  I  must  take  my  leave,  and  so  we  parted."  " 

Whatever  might  have  been  in  the  power  of  Monk  by 
adhering  to  his  declarations  of  obedience  to  the 
parliament,  it  would  have  been  too  late  for  him,  niembers 
after  consenting  to  the  restoration  of  the  se-  J?*V™  '° 
eluded  members  to  their  seats  on  iebmary  21, 
1660,  to  withstand  the  settlement  which  it  seems  incre- 
dible that  he  should  not  at  that  time  have  desired.  That 
he  continued  for  at  least  six  weeks  aftei-wards  in  a  course 
of  astonishing  dissimulation,  so  as  to  deceive  in  a  great 
mesisure  almost  all  the  royalists,  who  were  distrusting 
iiis  intentions  at  the  very  iiioment  when  he  made  his 
first  and  most  private  tender  of  service  to  the  king 
through  Sir  John  Grenvil  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
might  at  first  seem  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  a  sort 
of  inability  to  shako  off  his  inveterate  reservedness  than 
from  consummate  pradence  and  discretion ;  for  any  sud- 
den risings  in  the  king's  favour,  or  an  intrigue  in  the 
council  of  state,  might  easily  have  brought  about  the 
Restoration  without  his  concurrence ;  and,  even  as  it 
was,  the  language  held  in  the  house  of  commons  before 
their  dissolution,  the  votes  expunging  all  that  appeared 
on  their  joui-nals  against  the  regal  government  and  the 
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touse  of  lords,"  and,  above  all,  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tions for  the  new  parliament,  made  it  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  general  had  delayed  his  assurances  of  loyalty 
till  they  had  lost  a  part  of  their  value.  It  is,  however, 
a  full  explanation  of  Monk's  public  conduct  that  he  was 
not  seciire  of  the  army,  chiefly  imbued  with  fanatical 


"  The  engagement  was  repealed  March 
13.  This  was  of  itself  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  king,  though 
perhaps  the  previous  order  of  March  5, 
that  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
diould  be  read  in  churches,  was  still 
inore  so.  Prynne  was  the  first  who  had 
the  boldness  to  speak  for  the  king,  de- 
claring his  opinion  that  the  parliament 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Charles  I. ; 
toe  was  supported  by  one  or  two  more. 
Clar.  Papers,  696.  Thurloe,  vii.  854. 
Carte's  Letters,  ii.  312.  Prynne  wrote 
a  pamphlet  advising  the  peers  to  meet 
and  issue  writs  for  a  new  parlia- 
ment, according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  triennial  act,  which,  in  fact,  was 
no  bad  expedient.  Somers  Tracts,  vi. 
534. 

A  speech  of  sir  Harbottle  Grimston 
before  the  close  of  the  parliament,  March, 
1660,  is  more  explicit  for  the  king's  re- 
storation than  anything  which  I  have  s(:cn 
elsewhere  ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  printed,  I  will  give  an  extract 
fVom  ttie  Harleian  MS.  1579. 

He  unges  it  as  necessary  to  be  done  by 
them,  and  not  left  for  the  next  parlia* 
incnt,  who  all  men  believe  would  restore 
blm.  "  This  is  so  true  and  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  we  all  believe  tliat,  whatso- 
ever our  thoughts  are,  this  will  be  the 
opinion  of  tlie  succccdiug  imrliament, 
wboM  conceini  aa  well  oa  affections  will 
make  them  active  for  his  introduction. 
And  I  appeal,  then,  to  your  own  Judg- 
menta  whether  It  is  likely  that  tlioso 
penotu,  aa  to  their  particuUir  interest 
more  unconcerned,  and  probably  loiut 
knowing  In  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  can 
or  would  obtain  for  any  those  tcnna  or 
artlclea  as  we  are  yet  in  a  capacity  to  pru- 
cnre  both  for  them  and  ua.  I  mast  con- 
taa  linoerely  that  It  would  be  ■•  itraiiKe 
to  me  aa  a  miracle,  dU  I  not  know  that 
Aod  Infotnatea  whom  be  dedgna  to  do- 
ttrojr,  that  we  can  aeo  the  kins'!  ratum 
to  onavoldable.  and  yet  be  no  mort^  ita< 


diouB  of  serving  him,  or  at  least  ourgelves, 
in  the  managing  of  his  recall. 

"  The  general,  that  noble  personage  to 
whom  under  God  we  do  and  must  owe 
all  the  advantages  of  our  x>a8t  and  future 
changes,  will  be  as  far  from  opposing  its 
in  the  design,  as  the  design  is  removed 
from  the  disadvantage  of  the  nation.  He 
himself  is,  I  am  confident,  of  the  some 
opinion;  and  if  he  has  not  yet  given 
notice  of  it  to  the  house,  it  is  not  that  he 
does  not  look  upon  it  as  the  best  expe- 
dient; but  he  only  forbears  to  propose  it, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  necessitate  us, 
and  by  an  over  early  discovery  of  his  own 
judgment  be  thought  to  take  from  us  the 
freedom  of  ours." 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  That  the 
recalling  of  our  king  in  this  only  way  (for 
composure  of  affairs)  is  already  grown 
almost  as  visible  as  true ;  and,  were  it  but 
confessed  of  all  of  whom  it  is  believed, 
I  should  quickly  hear  from  the  greatt'St 
part  of  this  house  what  now  it  hears  alone 
from  me.  Had  we  as  little  reason  to  feur 
as  we  have  too  much,  that,  if  we  bring 
not  in  the  king,  he  either  already  is,  or 
shortly  may  be,  In  a  capacity  of  coming 
in  uuscnt  for,  mothinks  the  very  know- 
ledge of  his  right  were  enough  to  keep 
Just  persons,  such  as  we  would  be  con- 
ceived to  be,  irom  being  accessary  to  his 
longer  absence.  We  are  already,  and  but 
Justly,  reported  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  our  prince's  banishment;  we  may. 
then,  with  reason  and  equal  truth,  tor 
ought  I  know,  be  thought  to  have  been 
the  contrivers  of  it,  unless  wo  endeavour 
the  contrary,  by  not  suffering  the  mischicl 
to  continue  longer  which  ia  in  onr  power 
to  remove." 

Such  paiMtgea  aa  these,  and  Uio  general 
teuor  of  pnbllo  apeechea,  aermons,  and 
pamphleta.  In  the  apring  of  1660,  sliow 
how  little  Monk  can  be  Juitiy  aaid  to 
have  reatored  Chartca  II.,  except  ao  far 
aa  he  did  not  pertiat  In  proventlng  It  t^r 
toag  aa  be  might  have  idmn. 
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princirAes,  and  bearing  an  inveterate  hatred  towards  the 
name  of  Charles  Stuart.  A  correspondent  of  the  king 
writes  to  him  on  the  28th  of  March,  "  The  army  is  noc 
yet  in  a  state  to  hear  your  name  publicly." "  In  the 
beginning  of  that  month  many  of  the  officers,  instigated 
by  Haslerig  and  his  friends,  had  protested  to  Monk 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  insisting  that  they 
should  abjure  the  king  and  house  of  lords.  He  re- 
pressed their  mutinous  spirit,  and  bade  them  obey  the 
parliament,  as  he  should  do.^  Hence  he  redoubled  his 
protestations  of  abhorrence  of  monarchy,  and  seemed  for 
several  weeks,  in  exterior  demonstrations,  rather  the 
grand  impediment  to  the  king's  restoration  than  the  one 
person  who  was  to  have  the  credit  of  it.**  Meanwhile  he 
silently  proceeded  in  displacing  the  officers  whom  he 
could  least  trust,  and  disposing  the  regiments  near  to 
the  metropolis  or  at  a  distance,  according  to  his  know- 
ledge of  their  tempers ;  the  parliament  having  given  him 
a  commission  as  lord-general  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
three  kingdoms.'  The  commissioners  appointed  by  par- 
liament for  raising  the  militia  in  each  county  were 
chiefly  gentlemen  of  the  presbyterian  party ;  and  there 
seemed  likely  to  be  such  a  considerable  force  under  their 
orders  as  might  rescue  the  nation  from  its  ignominious 
servitude  to  the  army.  In  fact,  some  of  the  royalists 
expected  that  the  great  question  would  not  be  carried 

°  Clarendon  State  Papers,  711.  published  abosive  pamphlets  against  bim 

P  Id.  696.  in  February,  from  which  Kennet,  in  bis 

1  Id.  678,  et  post.     He  wrote  a  letter  Register,    p.    63,    gives    quotations: — 

(Jan.  21)  to  the  gentry  of  i)uvoii,  who  "  Whereas  he  was  the  common  hopes  of 

had  petitioned  the  speaker  for  the  read-  all  men,  he  is  now  the  common  hatred  of 

mission  of  the  secluded  members,  object-  all  men,  as  a  traitor  more  detestable  than 

ing  to  that  measure  as  likely  to  bring  in  Oliver  himself,  who,  though  he  manacled 

monarchy,  very  judicious,  and  with  an  the  citizens'  hands,  yet  never  took  away 

air  of  sincerity  that  might  deceive  any  the  doors  of  the  city,"  and  so  forth.    It 

one;  and  after  the  restoration  of  these  appears  by  the  letters  of  Mordauntand 

secluded  members,  he  made  a  speech  to  Broderick  to  Hyde,  and  by  those  of  Hyde 

them    (Feb.  21)   strongly  against   mo-  himself  in  the  Clarendon  Papers,  that 

narchy ;  and  that  so  ingenuously,  upon  they  bad  no  sort  of  confidence  in  Monk 

such  gTod  reasons,  so  much  without  in-  till  near  the  end  of  March ;  though  Bar- 

vective  or  fanaticism,  that  the  professional  wick,  another  of  bis  correspondents,  seems 

Hypocrites,  who  were  used  to  their  own  to  have  had  more  insight  into  the  general's 

ume  of  imposture,  were  deceived  by  his.  designs  rThurloe,  852,  860,  870),  who  had 

Cromwell  was  a  mere  bungler  to  him.  expressed  himself  to   a  friend   of   thfl 

See  these  in  Harris's  Charles  XL,  296,  writer,  probably  Clobery,  fully  in  fevoui 

or  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  651.     It  cnimot  of  the  king,  before  March  19. 

be  wondered  at  that  the  royalists  were  *■  Clar.   699,   705.     Thurloe.     vli    fM. 

•x.-ispemted  at  Monk's  behaviour.    Thev  870. 
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without  an  appeal  to  the  sword.*  The  d^elay  of  Monk  in 
privately  assuring  the  king  of  his  fidelity  is  still  not  easy 
to  be  explained,  but  may  have  proceeded  from  a  want  ol 
confidence  in  Charles's  secrecy,  or  that  of  his  counsellors. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  lord  Clarendon,  who  has  Avritten 
with  some  minuteness  and  accuracy  this  important  part 
of  his  History,  has  more  than  insinuated  ^especially  as 
we  now  read  his  genuine  language,  which  the  ill-faith  of 
his  original  editors  had  shamefully  garbled)  that  Monk 
entertained  no  purposes  in  the  king's  favour  till  the  last 
moment ;  but  a  manifest  prejudice  that  shows  itself  in 
all  his  writings  against  the  general,  derived  partly  from 
offence  at  his  extreme  reserve  and  caution  during  this 
period,  partly  from  personal  resentment  of  Monk's  be- 
naviour  at  the  time  of  his  own  impeachment,  greatly  takes 
off"  from  the  weight  of  the  noble  historian's  judgment.' 
The  months  of  March  and  April,  1660,  were  a  period 
of  extreme  inquietude,  during  which  every  one 
about  the  spoke  of  the  king's  restoration  as  imminent,  yet 
restoration,  none  could  distinctly  perceive  by  what  means 
it  would  be  effected,  and  much  less  how  the  difiBculties 
of  such  a  settlement  could  be  overcome."     As  the  mo- 

•  K  correspondent  of  Ormond  writes,  "  The  Clarendon  and  'I'liurloe  Papers 

March  16,  "  This  night  the  fatal  long  are  full  of  more  proofs  of  this  that  can  be 

parliament  hath  dissolved  itself.    All  this  quoted,  and  are  very  amusing  to  read,  as 

appears  well ;  but  1  believe  we  shall  not  a  perpetually  shifting  picture  of  hopea 

be  settled  upon  our  ancient  foundations  and  fears,  and  conjectures  right  or  wrong. 

without  a  war,  for  which  all  prepare  Pepys's  Diary  also,  in  these  two  months, 

rigorously  and  openly."  Carte's  Ijcttcrs,  strikingly  shows  the  prevailing  uncer- 

II.  613.    It  appears  al»o,  from  a  letter  of  tainty  as  to  Monk's  Intentions,  as  well  ns 

Massey  to  Hyde,  that  a  rising  in  different  the  general   desire  of  having  the  king 

counties  was  intended.    Thurloc,  854.  brought  In.    It  seems  plain  that,  if  ho 

«  After  giving  the  substance  of  Monk's  had  delayed  a  very  little  longer,  he  would 

speech  to  the  house,  recommending   a  have  lost  the  whole  credit  ol' the  restora- 

new  parliament,  but  Insisting  on  com-  tlon.      All    parties   began  to  crowd  In 

oion  weal  111    |)rlnclples.   Clarendon    goes  with  addresses  to  the  king  in  the  first 

on :    "  Tlierc  was   no  diHslmulation  In  part  of  April,  before  Monk  was  known  to 

this,  Iti  order  to  c>ver  and  conceal  hU  have  declared  hims»!lf.     Thiirloe,  among 

good  Intentions  to  the  king;  for  without  others,  was  full  of  his  ofl'ers,  though  ovi- 

doubt  he  had  nut  to  this  hour  entertained  dently  anxious  to  find  out  whether  tlie 

any  purpose  or  thought  to  serve  him,  but  king  had  an  Interest  with  Monk,  p.  89H. 

wiM  really  of  the  opinion  he  expressed  In  The  royalists  had  long  entertained  hopes. 

Ml  paper,  that  It  wu  ■  work  Impossible ;  from  time  to  time, of  this  deep  politician ; 

•n«t  detired  nothing  but  that  be  might  but  it  is  certain  he  never  wished  well  tc 

MHi  ft  oommonwralth  established  on  such  their  clause,  and,  with  St.  John  and  Pier- 

a  nodel  U  HolUitid  was,  where  be  lutd  point,  hod  Ix-en  most  zealous,  to  the  lost 

been  bred,  and  that  hlmw^lf  might  enjoy  nioincnt    that    it    seemed    practicable, 

the  •ntborlty  and  pUce  which  tba  prlnof  against  the  restoration.   There  liad  been 

•I  Orunire  poesmMd  la  that  govammeut."  M  late  h  Ki-bniary  1660,  or  nyen  aTlar 
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ment  approaxjhed,  men  turned  their  attention  more  to 
the  obstacles  and  dangers  that  lay  in  their  way.  Tte 
restoration  of  a  banished  family,  concerning  whom  they 
knew  little,  and  what  they  knew  not  entirely  to  their 
satisfaction,  with  ruined,  perhaps  revengeful,  followers  ; 
the  returning  ascendancy  of  a  distressed  party,  who  had 
sustained  losses  that  could  not  be  repaired  without  fresh 
changes  of  property,  injuries  that  could  not  be  atoned 
without  fresh  severities ;  the  conflicting  pretensions  of 
two  churches — one  loth  to  release  its  claim,  the  other 
to  yield  its  possession  ;  the  unsettled  dissensions  between 
the  crown  and  parliament,  suspended  only  by  civil  war 
and  usurpation;  all  seemed  pregnant  vidth  such  diffi- 
culties that  prudent  men  could  hardly  look  forward  to 
the  impending  revolution  without  some  hesitation  and 
anxiety."  Hence  Pierpoint,  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in 


wards,  a  strange  plan  of  setting  up  again 
Ricliard  dromwell,  wherein  not  only 
these  three,  but  Montague,  Jones,  and 
others,  were  thought  to  be  concerned, 
erroneously  no  doubt  as  to  Montague. 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  693.  Carte's 
Letters,  ii.  310, 330.  "  One  of  the  greatest 
reasons  they  alleged  was,  that  the  king's 
party,  consisting  altogether  of  Indigent 
men,  will  become  powerful  by  little  and 
little  to  force  the  king,  whatever  be  bis 
own  disposition,  to  break  any  engagement 
he  can  now  make ;  and  since  the  nation 
is  bent  on  a  single  person,  none  will  com- 
bine all  interests  so  well  as  Richard." 
This  made  Monk,  it  is  said.  Jealous  of 
St.  John,  so  that  he  was  chosen  at 
Cambridge  to  exclude  him.  In  a  letter 
of  Thurloe  to  Downing  at  the  Hague, 
April  6,  he  says  "  that  many  of  the 
presby  terians  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect, 
and  thinking  how  to  keep  the  king  out 
without  joining  the  sectaries."  vii.  887. 
This  could  hardly  be  achieved  but  by 
setting  up  Richard.  Yet  that,  as  is  truly 
«aid  in  one  of  the  letters  quoted,  was 
ridiculous.  None  were  so  conspicuous  and 
intrepid  on  the  king's  side  as  the  pres- 
oytenan  ministers.  Reynolds  preached 
before  the  lord  mayor,  Feb.  28,  with 
numifest  allusion  to  the  restoration; 
Uauden  (who  may  be  reckoned  on  that 
side,  as  conforming  to  it)  on  the  same 
day  much  more  explicitly.  Kennet's 
Register,  69.  Sharp  says,  in  a  letter  to  a 
VOL.  II. 


correspondent  in  Scotland,  that  be,  Ash, 
and  Calamy,  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Monk,  March  11,  "  and  convinced 
him  a  commonwealth  was  impracticable, 
and  to  our  sense  sent  him  off  that  sense 
he  bad  hitherto  maintained,  and  came 
from  him  as  being  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity of  dissolving  this  house,  and  calling 
a  new  parliament."  Id.  p.  81.  Baxter 
thinks  the  presbyterian  ministers,  toge- 
ther with  Clarges  and  Morric<»,  turned 
Monk's  resolution,  and  induced  him  to 
declare  for  the  king.  Life,  p.  2.  This  is 
a  very  plausible  conjecture,  though  1  in« 
dine  to  think  Monk  more  disposed  that 
way  by  his  own  judgment  or  his  wife's. 
But  she  was  influenced  by  the  presbyte- 
rian clergy.  They  evidently  deserved  of 
Charles  what  they  did  not  meet  with. 

»  The  royalists  began  too  soon  with 
threatening  speeches,  which  well-nigh 
frustrated  their  object  Id.  721,  722, 
727.  Carte's  Letters,  318.  Thurloe,  887. 
One  Dr.  Griffith  published  a  little  book 
vindicating  the  late  king  in  his  war 
against  the  parliament,  for  which  the 
ruling  party  were  by  no  means  ripe ;  and 
having  justified  it  before  the  council,  was 
committed  to  the  Gate-house,  early  in 
April.  Id.  ibid.  These  imprudences 
o<x»eioned  the  king's  declaration  from 
Breda.  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  562.  Another 
also  was  published,  April  25,  1660, 
signed  by  several  peers,  Imights,  divines, 
&C..  of  the  royalist  party,  disclaiming  alt 

TI 
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England,  though  not  so  far  implicated  in  past  tranjsac- 
tions  as  to  have  much  to  fear,  seems  never  to  have  over- 
come his  repugnance  to  the  recall  of  the  king ;  and  I  am 
by  no  means  convinced  that  the  slowness  of  Monk  him- 
self was  not  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  sense  of  the 
embarrassments  that  might  attend  that  event.  The 
presbyterians,  generally  speaking,  had  always  been  on 
their  guard  against  an  unconditional  restoration.  They 
felt  much  more  of  hatred  to  the  prevailing  power  than 
of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  had  no  dis- 
position to  relinquish,  either  as  to  church  or  state  go- 
vernment, those  principles  for  which  they  had  fought 
against  Charles  I.  Hence  they  began,  from  the  very 
time  that  they  entered  into  the  coalition  (that  is,  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1659),  to  talk  of  the  treaty  of 
Newport  as  if  all  that  had  passed  since  their  vote  of  the 
6th  December,  1648,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
sufficient  ground  whereon  to  proceed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  had  been  like  a  hideous  dream,  from 
which  they  had  awakened  to  proceed  sxactly  in  their 
former  course.'  The  council  of  state,  appointed  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  two  days  after  the  return  of  the 
secluded  members,  consisted  principally  of  this  party. 
And  there  can,  I  conceive,  be  no  question  that,  if  Monk 
had  continued  his  neutrality  to  the  last,  they  would, 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  parliament,  have  seni; 
over  propositions  for  the  king's  acceptance.  Meetings 
were  held  of  the  chief  presbyterian  lords,  Manchester, 

private  paasioiu  and  regcntmenU.    Ken-  lisfapd  by  Carte.     The  king's  agents  ii 

net's  R^^ter,  120.     Clar.  vil.  471.    But  England    evidently    expected    nothinj 

these  public  professions  were  weak  dis-  better ;    and   were,  generally  gpcakfng 

goise*.  when   belled   by  their   current  mucli  for  his  accepting  the  propositions. 

langnagL     Bee  Baxter,  217.    Marchmont  "  Tlie  presbyterian  lords,"  says  sir  Allen 

Needbam,  In  a  tiact  entitled  '  Interest  Broderlo  to  Hyde,  '*  with  many  of  whom 

will  not  Lye,'  (written  in  answer  to  an  I  have  spoken,  pretend  that,  should  the 

•rtfnl  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Fell,  after-  king  come  in  upon  any  such  insurrectica, 

wards  biibop  of  Oxford,  and  reprinted  in  abetted  by  Uiose  of  his  own  party,  ho 

Maaeret'  Tracts,  '  The  Interest  of  Eng-  would  be  more  absolute  than  liis  fattier 

land  stated'),  endeavoured  to  alarm  all  waa  in  the  bclgbtof  his  prerogative.  Stay 

othir  parties,  especially  the  presbyterians,  tberefoni,  say  they,  till  wc  are  ready; 

with  representations  of  the  violence  they  our  numbere  so  added  will  obundantly 

bad  to  expect  from  that  of  the  king.  See  recompense  Uio  delay,  rendering  what  is 

Harris's  Charles  11.,  208.  now  extremely  duubtOil  morally  certain, 

f  I'roufs  of  the  disposition  among  thit  and  ettabtlshing  bis  tlirono  upon  the  tni* 

pitrty  to  revive  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  l)Mi^  liberty  and  property."     July  i& 

Wif^t  occur  perpetnall/  in  the  Thurloe  leM.    Clar.  Suto  Papers,  sat. 
unl  <lM<ai<lua  t'apers,  and  la  those  pul» 
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Northumberland,  Bedford,  Say,  with  Pierpoint  (who, 
•finding  it  too  late  to  prevent  the  king's  return,  endea 
voured  to  render  it  as  little  dangerous  as  possible), 
HoUis,  Annesley,  sir  W  illiam  Waller,  Lewis,  and  other 
•leaders  of  that  party.  Monk  sometimes  attended  or. 
ithese  occasions,  and  always  urged  the  most  rigid  limita- 
tions/ His  sincerity  in  this  was  the  less  suspected,  that 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  notoriously  submissive,  was 
entirely  presbyterian,  though  a  friend  to  the  king ;  and 
his  own  preference  of  that  sect  had  always  been  declared 
in  a  more  consistent  and  unequivocal  manner  than  was 
usual  to  his  daik  temper. 

These  projected  limitations,  which  but  a  few  weeks 
before  Charles  would  have  thankfully  accepted,  seemed 
now  intolerable ;  so  rapidly  do  men  learn,  in  the  course 
of  prosperous  fortune,  to  scorn  what  they  just  before 
hardly  presumed  to  expect.  Those  seemed  his  friends, 
not  who  desired  to  restore  him,  but  who  would  do  so  at 
the  least  sacrifice  of  his  power  and  pride.  Several  of 
the  coxmcil,  and  others  in  high  posts,  sent  word  that 
they  would  resist  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  terms.' 
Monk  himself  redeemed  his  ambiguous  and  dilatoiy 
behaviour  by  taking  the  restoration,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  council,  and  suggesting  the  judicious 
scheme  of  anticipating  thoir  proposals  by  the  king's 
letter  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  managed,  with  all  his  dissembling  pretences  of 
commonwealth  principles,  or,  when  he  was  (as  it  were) 

'  Clarendon,  Hist  of   Rebellion,  vli.  Letters,  il.  320.    See  also  a  remarkable 

440.    State   Papers,  705,  729.     "  There  letter  of  the  king  to  Monk  (dated  May 

is  so  Insolent  a  spirit  among  some  of  21;  but  I  suspect  he  used  the  new  style, 

the  nobility,"  says  Clarendon,  about  the  therefore  read  May  11),  intimating  what 

middle  of  February,  "  that  1  really  fear  a  service  it  would  be  to  prevent  the  Im- 

it  will  turn  to  an  aristocracy ;  Monk  in-  position  of  any  terms.    Clar.  746.    And 

dining  that  way  too.     My  opinion   is  another  from  him  to  Morrice,  of  the  same 

dear  that  the  king  ought  not  to  part  tenor.  May  20  (N.  S.),  1660,  and  hint- 

with  the  church,  crown,  or  friends'  lands,  ing  that  his  majesty's  friends  in  the  house 

'lest  he  make  ray  lord  of  Northumberland  had  complied    with  the   general  in   all 

This  equal,  nay,  perhaps  his  superior."  things,  according  to  the  king's  directions, 

P.  680.  departing  from    their   own   sense,  and 

"  Downing,  the  minister  at  the  Hague,  restraining    themselves    from    pursuing 

was  one  of  these.    His  overtures  to  the  what  they  thought  most  for  his  service. 

'  Mng  were  as  early  as  Monk's,  at  the  be-  Thnrloe,  vii.  912.    This  perhaps  referred 

.spinning  of  April;  he  declared  his  wish  to   the  indemnity  and  other  provisionj 

M    see    his   m!\jesty  restored   on    good  then  pending  in  the  commons,  or  rather 

tflrms,   though    many  were  desirous  to  to   the  delay  of  a  few  days  before  the 

'Qtoke  him  a   dos^  of  Venice.    Carte's  delivery  of  sir  John  Qrenvil's  message 

u  2 
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compelled  to  lay  them  aside,  of  insisting  on  rigorous 
limitations,  to  prevent  any  overtures  from  tlie  council, 
who  were  almost  entirely  presbyterian,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  which  would  have  considerably  em- 
barrassed the  king's  affairs.''  The  elections  meantime 
had  taken  a  course  which  the  faction  now  in  power  by 
no  means  regarded  with  satisfaction.  Though  the  late 
house  of  commons  had  passed  a  resolution  that  no  person 
who  had  assisted  in  any  war  against  the  parliament  since 
1642,  unless  he  should  since  have  manifested  his  good 
Affection  towards  it,  should  be  capable  of  being  elected, 
yet  this,  even  if  it  had  been  regarded,  as  it  was  not,  by 
the  people,  would  have  been  a  feeble  barrier  against  the 
royalist  party,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  young 
men  who  had  grown  up  under  the  commonwealth,  and 
of  those  who,  living  in  the  parliamentary  counties  during 
the  civil  war,  had  paid  a  reluctant  obedience  to  its 
power."  The  tide  ran  so  strongly  for  the  king's  friends, 
that  it  was  as  much  as  the  presbyterians  could  effect, 
with  the  weight  of  government  in  their  hands,  to  obtain 


b  "Monk  came  this  day  (about  the 
first  week  of  April)  to  the  council,  and 
assured  them  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  appearance  of  a  general  desire  of 
kingly  government,  yet  it  was  in  nowise 
bis  sense,  and  that  he  would  8pend  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  to  maintain  the 
contrary."  Extract  of  a  letter  from 
Thurloe  to  Downing.  Carte's  Letters, 
M.  32Z  "  The  council  of  state  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  Monk's  treating  with  tlie 
king ;  and  surely,  as  the  present  temper 
of  the  council  of  state  is  now,  and  may 
pofsibly  be  also  of  the  parliament,  by 
reason  of  the  presbyterian  influence  upon 
both,  I  should  think  the  first  chapman 
will  not  be  the  worst,  who  perhaps  will 
Qot  offer  10  good  a  rate  in  coi\|unction 
with  the  company  as  be  may  give 
to  engross  the  commodity."  Clar.  723, 
April  6.  ThU  aentence  is  a  clue  to  all 
the  intrigue.  It  is  lald  soon  afterwards 
(p.  726,  April  11)  that  the  presbyterians 
wore  much  troubled  at  the  course  of  the 
elections,  which  made  some  of  the  oonD« 
cil  of  state  again  address  themselves  to 
Monk  for  hlscontt^ni  to  propositions  tbejr 
stuiuklsend  to  the  king;  but  he  abso- 
InteV  nfiised,  and  said  lie  would  leare 


all  to  a  free  parliament,  as  he  had 
promised  the  nation.  Yet,  though  the 
elections  went  as  well  as  the  royalists 
could  reasonably  expect,  Hyde  was  dis- 
satisfied tliat  the  king  was  not  restored 
without  the  Intervention  of  the  new  par- 
liament; and  this  may  have  been  one 
reason  of  bis  spleen  against  Monk.  P. 
736,  731. 

'  A  proposed  resolution,  that  those 
who  had  been  on  the  king's  side,  or  Oieir 
torn,  should  be  disabled  from  voting  ut 
elections,  was  lost  by  93  to  66,  tiic  last 
cITort  of  the  expiring  long  parliament. 
Journals,  13th  March.  The  electors  did 
not  think  themselves  bound  by  this  ar- 
bitrary exclusion  of  the  cavaliers  from 
parliament ;  several  of  whom  (though 
not  perhaps  a  great  number  witiiiu  ihu 
terms  of  the  resolutioti)  were  retunied. 
Maascy,  however,  having  gone  down  to 
stand  for  Qloucester,  was  put  under  arrest 
by  order  of  the  council  of  state,  Thurloe. 
887.  Clarendon,  who  was  himself  not 
insensible  to  that  kind  of  superstitiun, 
had  fancied  tliat  anytliing  done  ut 
Qloucester  by  Mosscy  for  the  king's  Hcr- 
Tico  would  make  a  powerful  imprcwkion 
OQ  the  people. 
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about  an  equality  of  strenjjftli  with  tb«  cavaliers  in  tli© 

convention  parliament.'' 

It  has  been  a  frequent  reproach  to  the  conductors  of 
this  great  revolution,  that  the  king  was  lestored  with- 
out those  terms  and  limitations  which  might  secure  the 
nation  against  his  abuse  of  their  confidence ;  and  this, 
not  only  by  contemporaries  who  had  suffered  by  the 
political  and  religious  changes  consequent  on  the  Restora- 
tion, or  those  who,  in  after  times,  have  written  with 
some  prepossession  against  the  English  church  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  but  by  the  most  temperate  and 
reasonable  men ;  so  that  it  has  become  almost  regular  to 
cast  on  the  convention  parliament,  and  more  especially 
on  Monk,  the  imputation  of  having  abandoned  public 
liberty,  and  brought  on,  by  their  inconsiderate  loyalty 
or  self-interested  treachery,  the  misgovemment  of  the 
last  two  Stuarts,  and  the  necessity  of  their  ultimate 
expulsion.  But,  as  this  is  a  very  material  part  of  our 
history,  and  those  who  pronounce  upon  it  have  not 
always  a  very  distinct  notion  either  of  what  was  or  what 
could  have  been  done,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  matter  somewhat  more  analytically ;  confining  myself, 
it  is  to  be  obsei-ved,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  what 
took  place  before  the  king's  personal  assumption  of  the 
government  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660.  'The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  convention  parliament  fall  within 
another  period. 

We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  uncon 
ditional  restoration  of  Chailes  II.  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  in  too  hyperbolical  language,  as  if  he  had  come  in  as 
a  sort  of  conqueror,  with  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
people  at  his  discretion.  Yet  he  was  restored  to  nothing 
but  the  bounded  prerogatives  of  a  king  of  England ; 
bounded  by  every  ancient  and  modern  statute,  including 
those  of  the  long  parliament,  which  had  been  enacted 
for  the  subjects'  security.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  else- 
where observed,  that  the  long  parliament,  in  the  year 
1641,  had  established,  in  its  most  essential  parts,  our 
existing  constitution,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 

d  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  state  cavalier  party  was  eo  powerful,  that  hit 

)f  pubiio  sentiment  that,  though  Monk  friends  did  not  even  produce  the  letter 

himself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  lest  it  sliould   be  treated  with  neglect 

IridKenorth,  recommending  Thurloe.  the  Thurloe.vii.  895. 
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fresh  limitations  and  additional  securities  were  absohitely 
indispensable,  before  the  most  fundamental  of  all  its- 
principles,  the  government  by  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
could  be  permitted  to  take  its  regular  course.  Those 
who  so  vehemently  reprobate  the  want  of  conditions  at 
the  Eestoration  would  do  well  to  point  out  what  con- 
ditions should  have  been  imposed,  and  what  mischiefs 
they  can  probably  trace  from  their  omission.*  They 
should  be  able  also  to  prove  that,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  it  was  quite  as  feasible  and  convenient 
to  make  certain  secure  and  obligatory  provisions  tho 
terms  of  the  king's  restoration  as  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  chief  presbyterians  appear  to  have  considered  the 
Plan  of  treaty  of  Newport,  if  not  as  fit  to  be  renewed 
reviving  ju  every  article,  yet  at  least  as  the  basis  of  the 
ofNewTJort  Compact  into  which  they  were  to  enter  with 
inexpedient.  Charles  II.'  But  were  the  concessions  wrested 
in  this  treaty  from  his  father,  in  the  hour  of  peril  and 
necessity,  fit  to  become  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
English  constitution  ?  Turn  to  the  articles  prescribed 
by  the  long  parliament  in  that  negotiation.  Not  to 
mention  the  establishment  of  a  rigorous  presbytery  in 
the  church,  they  had  insisted  on  the  exclusive  command 
of  all  forces  by  land  and  sea  for  twenty  years,  with  the 
solo  power  of  levying  and  expending  the  moneys  neces- 
sary for  their  support ;  on  the  nomination  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  and  of  the  judges  during  the  same 
period;  and  on  the  exclusion  of  the  king's  adherents 
from  all  trust  or  political  power.  Admit  even  that  the 
insincerity  and  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles  I.  had 
rendered  necessary  such  extraordinary  precautions,  was 
it  to  bo  supposed  that  the  executive  power  should  not 
revert  to  his  successor  ?  Better  it  were,  beyond  com- 
parison, to  maintain  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  his  family 
than  to  mock  them  with  such  a  titular  crown,  the  certain 

*  "  To  the  Ung*!  coining  in  witliout  dinicult  to  jierceive  by  what  condlUcn* 

oonditlouf  may  bo  wnll  imputed  all  llic  tills   Mcret  intrigue   could    buvo   beon 

KTon  of  bin  rclgn."    'I'liua  nuyt  Burnet,  pravented. 

The  great  political  error.  If  m  It  tboiild  '  Clarendon  P»p«n,  p.  729.    They  rr»- 

b«  tanned,  of  bia  reign,  wo*  a  mn»i>\Tcu.y  lolvt'd  to  wmd  tlio  artirles  of  that  treaty 

wttta  the  king  of  Prance  and  Konio  wicked  tD   ttie   ttliiK,  leaving  out  the  prefMiA' 

■tfrlMn  at  b<nno  to  tubvert  the  rellKlun  ThU  wa«  abuut  Mic  inlldte  of  April. 
«d4  Ubnty  of  hli  lub^U;  and  it  M 
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cause  of  discontent  and  intrigue,  and  tc  mingle  pre- 
mature distrust  with  their  professions  of  afiection.  There 
was  undoubtedly  much  to  apprehend  from  the  king's 
restoration;  but  it  might  be  expected  that  a  steady 
regard  for  public  liberty  in  the  parliament  and  the 
nation  would  obviate  that  danger  without  any  momentous 
change  of  the  constitution ;  or  that,  if  such  a  sentiment 
should  prove  vmhappily  too  weak,  no  guarantees  of 
treaties  or  statutes  would  afford  a  genuine  security. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  be  convinced  that  the  restora- 
tion was  effected  without  a  sufficient  safeguard  pigj^^ny 
against  the  future  abuses  of  royal  power,  we  of  framing 
must  still  allow,  on  looking  attentively  at  the  «^°^'""'^- 
circumstances,  that  there  were  very  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  stipulations  for  that  purpose.  It  must 
be  evident  that  any  foi-mal  treaty  between  Charles  and 
the  English  government,  as  it  stood  in  April,  1660,  was 
inconsistent  with  their  common  principle.  That  govern- 
ment was,  by  its  own  declarations,  only  de  facto,  only 
temporary ;  the  return  of  the  secluded  members  to  their 
seats,  and  the  votes  they  subsequently  passed,  held  forth 
to  the  people  that  everything  done  since  the  force  put 
on  the  house  in  December,  1648,  was  by  an  usiu-pation : 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy  was  implied  in 
all  recent  measures,  and  was  considered  as  out  of  all 
doubt  by  the  whole  kingdom.  But  between  a  king  of 
England  and  his  subjects  no  treaty,  as  such,  could  be 
binding ;  theie  was  no  possibility  of  entering  into  stipu- 
lations with  Charles,  though  in  exile,  to  which  a  court 
of  justice  would  pay  the  slightest  attention,  except  by 
means  of  acts  of  parliament.  It  was  doubtless  possible 
that  the  council  of  state  might  have  entered  into  a  secret 
agreement  with  him  on  certain  tenns,  to  be  incorporated 
afterwards  into  bills,  as  at  the  treaty  of  Newport.  But 
at  that  treaty  his  father,  though  in  prison,  was  the 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  England ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  king's  recognition  must  precede  the  enactment 
of  any  law.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  contracting 
parties  would  no  longer  be  the  same,  and  that  the  con- 
ditions that  seemed  indispensable  to  the  council  of  state 
might  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  parliament.  It 
might  occur  to  an  impatient  people  that  the  former 
were  not  invested  with  such  legal  or  permanent  authu- 
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lity  as  could  give  them  any  pretext  for  bargaining  with 
the  king,  even  in  behalf  of  public  liberty. 

But,  if  the  council  of  state,  or  even  the  parliament  on 
its  first  meeting,  had  resolved  to  tender  any  hard  pro- 
positions to  the  king,  as  the  terms,  if  not  of  his  recog- 
nition, yet  of  his  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  royal 
functions,  was  there  not  a  possibility  that  he  might 
demur  about  their  acceptance,  that  a  negotiation  might 
ensue  to  procure  some  abatement,  that,  in  the  inter- 
change of  couriers  between  London  and  Brussels,  some 
weeks  at  least  might  be  whiled  away  ?  Clarendon,  we 
are  sure,  inflexible  and  uncompromising  as  to  his  master's 
honour,  would  have  dissuaded  such  enormous  sacrifices 
as  had  been  exacted  from  the  late  king.  And  during 
this  delay,  while  no  legal  authority  would  have  sub- 
sisted, so  that  no  officer  could  have  collected  the  taxes 
or  executed  process  without  liability  to  punishment,  in 
what  a  precarious  state  would  the  parliament  have  stood ! 
On  the  one  hand,  the  nation,  almost  maddened  with  the 
intoxication  of  reviving  loyalty,  and  rather  prone  to 
cast  at  the  king's  feet  the  privileges  and  liberties  it  pos- 
sessed than  to  demand  fresh  security  for  them,  might 
insist  upon  his  immediate  return,  and  impair  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army,  despe- 
rately irreconcilable  to  the  name  of  Stuart,  and  sullenly 
resenting  the  hypocrisy  that  had  deluded  them,  though 
they  knew  no  longer  where  to  seek  a  leader,  were  acces- 
sible to  the  furious  commonwealth's  men,  who,  rushing 
as  it  were  with  lighted  torches  along  their  ranks,  endea- 
voured to  rekindle  a  fanaticism  that  had  not  quite  con- 
sumed its  fuel.*  The  escape  of  Lambeii  from  the  Tower 
had  struck  a  panic  into  all  the  kingdom  ;  some  siich 
accident  might  again  furnish  a  rallying-point  for  fne 
disaffected,  and  plunge  the  country  into  an  unfathom- 
able abyss  of  confusion.  Hence  the  motion  of  sir 
Matthew  Hale,  in  the  convention  parliament,  to  appoint 
a  committee  who  should  draw  up  propositions  to  be  sent 
over  for  the  king's  acceptance,  does  not  appear  to  me 
well  timed  and  expedient;  nor  can  I  censure  Monk  for 
having  objected  to  it.*"     The  businosH  in  hand  required 

*  Life  of  CUrendon,  p.  10.  tlon  Itaelf,  thn  lld«  ran  lo  strong,  thai 

b  -  ThU,"    Myt    Buniet,    comewliat  b«  only  went  Into  It  dexterously  enough 

ISVtdlotMly,    "  WM    tba    gnat    Mrrtm  to  get  much  pralw  and  great  rownrdit." 

ttiat  Monlc  dld(  Tur  aa  to  tba  reatoia-  1'  ViZ. 
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greater  despatch.  If  the  king's  restoration  was  an  essen- 
tial blessing,  it  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  debates 
of  a  committee.  A  wary,  scrupulous,  conscientious  Eng 
lish  lawyer,  like  Hale,  is  always  wanting  in  the  rapidity 
and  decision  necessary  for  revolutions,  though  he  may 
De  highly  useful  in  preventing  them  from  going  too  far. 

It  is,  I  confess,  more  probable  that  the  king  would 
have  accepted  almost  any  conditions  tendered  conduct  of 
to  him ;  such  at  least  would  have  been  the  ad-  ♦^^  '^^^" 
vice  of  most  of  his  counsellors ;  and  his  own  thu  not 
conduct  in  Scotland  was  sufficient  to  show  how  Wai»eabie. 
little  any  sense  of  honour  or  dignity  would  have  stood 
in  his  way.  But  on  what  grounds  did  his  English 
friends,  nay,  some  of  the  presby terians  themselves,  advise 
his  submission  to  the  dictates  of  that  party  ?  It  was  in 
the  expectation  that  the  next  free  parliament,  summoned 
by  his  own  writ,  would  undo  all  this  work  of  stipulation, 
and  restore  him  to  an  unfettered  prerogative.  And  this 
expectation  there  was  every  grotmd,  from  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  to  entertain.  Unless  the  convention  parlia- 
ment had  bargained  for  its  own  perpetuity,  or  the  privy 
council  had  been  made  immovable,  or  a  militar}'  force 
independent  of  the  crown  had  been  kept  up  to  overawe 
the  people  (all  of  them  most  unconstitutional  and  abo- 
minable usurpations),  there  was  no  possibility  of  main- 
taining the  conditions,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
from  the  want  of  which  so  much  mischief  is  fancied  to 
have  spining.  Evils  did  take  place,  dangers  did  ajise, 
the  liberties  of  England  were  once  more  impaired ;  but 
these  are  far  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  actors  in  the 
restoration  than  to  the  next  parliament,  and  to  the  nation 
who  chose  it. 

I  must  once  more  request  the  reader  to  take  notice 
that  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  parliament  after  the  king's  return  to 
England,  which  in  some  respects  appear  to  me  censur- 
able ;  but  discussing  the  question,  whether  they  were 
guilty  of  any  fault  in  not  tendering  bills  of  limitation  on 
the  prerogative,  as  preliminary  conditions  of  his  resto- 
ration to  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authority.  And  it 
Avill  be  found,  upon  a  review  of  what  took  place  in  that 
interregnum  from  their  meeting  together  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1G60,  to  Charles's  arrival  in  London  on  the  29th 
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of  May,  that  they  were  less  uninindful  than  has  beeu 
sometimes  supposed  of  provisions  to  secure  the  kingdom 
against  the  perils  which  had  seemed  to  threaten  it  in  the 
restoration. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  commons  met  and  elected 
Grimston,  a  moderate  presbyterian,  as  their  speaker, 
somewhat  against  the  secret  wish  of  the  cavaliers,  who, 
elated  by  their  success  in  the  elections,  were  beginning 
to  aim  at  superiority,  and  to  show  a  jealousy  of  their  late 
allies.'  On  the  same  day  the  doors  of  the  house  of  lords 
were  found  open ;  and  ten  peers,  all  of  whom  had  sat  in 
1648,  took  their  places  as  if  nothing  more  than  a  common 
adjournment  had  passed  in  the  interval.''  There  was, 
however,  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassing  question  that 
had  been  much  discussed  in  their  private  meetings.  The 
object  of  these,  as  1  have  mentioned,  was  to  impose  terms 
on  the  king,  and  maintain  the  presbyterian  ascendancy. 
But  the  peers  of  this  party  were  far  from  numerous,  and 
must  be  outvoted,  if  all  the  other  lawful  members  of  the 
house  should  be  admitted  to  their  privileges.  Of  these 
there  were  three  classes.  The  first  was  of  the  peers  who 
had  come  to  their  titles  since  the  conclusion  of  the  civil 
war,  and  whom  there  was  no  colour  of  justice,  nor  any 
vote  of  the  house,  to  exclude.  To  some  of  these  accord- 
ingly they  caused  letters  to  be  directed,  and  the  others 
took  their  seats  without  objection  on  the  26th  and  27th 
of  April,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  thirty-eight  peers 
wore  present."  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  had 
joined  Charles  I.,  and  had  been  excluded  from  sitting  in. 
the  house  by  votes  of  the  long  parliament.  These  it  had 
been  in  contemplation  among  the  presbyterian  junto  to 
keep  out ;  but  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  such  a  mea- 
sure with  the  popular  sentiment,  and  the  strength  that 
the  first  class  had  given  to  the  royalist  interest  among 
the  aristocracy,  prevented  them  from  insisting  on  it.  A 
third  class  consisted  of  those  who  had  boon  created  since 
the  great  seal  was  taken  to  York  in  1642;  some  by  the 

I  UrlmNton  wiu  propoaod  by  Pierpoint,  k  TlicM  were  the  ewU  of  Manchester, 

anil  conducted  to  the  chair  by  him,  Monk,  Noriliuniberland,  Lincoln,  Denbigh,  and 

and  llollli.    JiiumaU,  Pari.  Illtt.    Tho  SufTtiUc;  lords  8aj,  Wharton,  Huiisdm, 

ciivaliers  c<iinplalned  that  this  was  done  Orey,  Maynard.    Lords'  Joumab,  A|  U 

nefore   they  come  Into  the  bouse,  and  U. 

that  ho  was  partial.    Mordaunt  to  Hyde,  •"  Clar.    Stnt^i     I'apw,     T34.      liwrw* 

April  27.    Clarendun  Htatn  I'apvrH.  ifn.  .Jour 
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late  king,  others  by  the  present  in  exile ;  and  these,  ao 
cording  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  parliamentary 
side,  were  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house.  It  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  conditions  on  which  some  meant  to- 
insist,  conformably  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  New  - 
port,  that  the  new  peers  should  be  perpetually  incapable  t 
or  even  that  none  should  in  futiire  have  the  right  of 
voting  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  of  parlia. 
ment.  An  order  was  made  therefore  on  May  4,  that  no 
lords  created  since  1642  should  sit.  This  was  vacated  by 
a  subsequent  resolution  of  May  31. 

A  message  was  sent  down  to  the  commons  on  April  27, 
desiring  a  conference  on  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
This  was  the  first  time  that  word  had  been  used  for  more 
than  eleven  years.  But  the  commons,  in  returning  an 
answer  to  this  message,  still  employed  the  word  nation. 
It  was  determined  that  the  conference  should  take  place 
on  the  ensuing  Tuesday,  the  first  of  May."  In  this  con- 
ference there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  further 
securities  against  the  power  of  the  crown  would  have 
been  discussed.  But  Monk,  whether  from  conviction  of 
their  inexpedience  or  to  atone  for  his  ambiguous  delay, 
bad  determined  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogative. He  caused  the  king's  letter  to  the  council  of 
state  and  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  be  delivered 
on  that  very  day.  A  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  testified 
their  long-repressed  wishes ;  and,  when  the  conference 
took  place  the  earl  of  Manchester  was  instructed  to  let 
the  commons  know  that  the  lords  "  do  own  and  declare 


"  "  It  was  this  day  (April  27)  moved  upon  him ;  for,  If  he  appear  for  the  king, 

In  the  house  of  commons  to  call  In  the  the  affections  of  the  people  are  so  high 

king;  but  it  was  deferred  till  Tuesday  for  him,  that  no    other    authority  can 

next  by  the  king's  friends'  consent,  and  oppose  him."     H.  Coventry  to  Marquifr 

lien  it  is  generally  believed  something  of   Ormond."     Carte's   Letters,  ii.   328. 

will  be  done  in  it    The  calling  in  of  the  Mordaunt    confirms    this.     Those    who 

king  is  now  not  doubted ;  but  there  is  a  moved  for  the  king  were  colonel  King 

party  among  the  old  secluded  members  and  Mr.  Finch,  both  decided  cavaliers, 

that  would   have    the    treaty  grounded  It  must  have   been  postponed   by  the 

upon   the  Isle  of  AVight    propositions  ;  policy  of  Monk.    What  could  Clarendon 

and  the  old  lords  are  thought  generally  mean  by  saying  (History  of  Rebellion, 

of  that  design.     But  it  is  believed  the  vii.  478)   that  "  none  had  the  courage, 

house   of  commons  will  use  the  king  how  loyal  soever  their  wishes  were,  tc 

more  gently.     The    general   hath  been  mention  his   majesty "?     This   strangt- 

hlghly    complimented    by  both    houses,  way  of  speaking  has  misled  Hume,  whc 

and.  without  doubt,  the  giving  the  king  copies    it.    The  king  was  as  peneral!*- 

eaov  or  har4  condiUons  dependeth  totally  talked  >f  as  if  he  were  on  the  iLics". 
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that,  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
this  kingdom,  the  government  is  and  ought  to  be  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons."  On  the  same  day  the  com- 
mons resolved  to  agree  in  this  vote,  and  appointed  a 
oommittee  to  report  what  pretended  acts  and  ordinances 
were  inconsistent  with  it.° 

It  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  true  that  this  conven- 
tion gave  itself  up  to  a  blind  confidence  in  the  king,  that 
their  journals  during  the  month  of  May  bear  witness  to  a 
considerable  activity  in  furthering  provisions  which  the 
circiunstances  appeared  to  require.  They  appointed  a 
committee  on  May  3rd  to  consider  of  the  king's  letter 
and  declaration,  both  holding  forth,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, all  promises  of  indemnity,  and  everything  that 
could  tranquillize  apprehension,  and  to  propose  bills  ac- 
cordingly, especially  for  taking  away  military  tenures. 
One  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  to  secure  lands  pur- 
chased from  the  trustees  of  the  late  parliament ;  another, 
to  establish  ministers  already  settled  in  benefices ;  a 
third,  for  a  general  indemnity ;  a  fourth,  to  take  away 
tenures  in  chivalry  and  wardship ;  a  fifth,  to  make  void 
all  grants  of  honour  or  estate  made  by  the  late  or  present 
king  since  May,  1642.  Finally,  on  the  very  29th  of 
May,  we  find  a  bill  read  twice  and  committed,  for  the 
confirmation  of  privilege  of  parliament.  Magna  Charfci, 
the  Petition  of.  Right,  and  other  great  constitutional 
statutes.''  These  measures,  though  some  of  them  were 
never  completed,  proved  that  the  restoration  was  not 
carried  forward  with  so  thoughtless  a  precipitancy  and 
neglect  of  liberty  as  has  been  assei-ted. 

There  was  undoubtedly  one  very  important  matter  of 
past  controversy  which  they  may  seem  to  have 
r«T>S;tof  avoided,  the  power  over  the  militia.  They 
the  raiiitia.  gjiently  gave  Tip  that  momentous  question.  Yet 
it  was  become,  in  a  practical  sense,  incomparably  more 
important  that  the  representatives  of  the  commons  should 
retain  a  control  over  the  land  forces  of  the  nation  than  ii 
had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  controversy.  War 
and  usurpation  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  in  our  fields ; 
and,  instead  of  the  peaceable  trained  bands  of  former 
ages,  the  citizen  Boldiors  who  could  not  be  marohed 

"  JxirAif  and  Commmiii'  .Ii.umala.     I'arl.  HUt  iT.  24. 
P  Commonii'  .lotimaln. 
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J»eyond  their  counties,  we  haa  a  veteran  anny  accus- 
tomed to  tread  upon  the  civil  authority  at  the  bidding  of 
their  superiors,  and  used  alike  to  govern  and  obey.  It 
seemed  prodigiously  dangerous  to  give  up  this  v/eapon 
into  the  hands  of  our  new  sovereign.  The  experience  ot 
other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  demonstrated  that 
the  public  liberty  could  never  be  secure  if  a  large- 
standing  array  should  be  kept  on  foot,  or  any  standing 
army  without  consent  of  parliament.  But  this  salutaiy 
restriction  the  convention  parliament  did  not  think  fit  to 
propose ;  and  in  this  respect  I  certainly  consider  them  as 
having  stopped  short  of  adequate  security.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  necessity  of  humouring  Monk,  whom  it 
was  their  first  vote  to  constitute  general  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  three  kingdoms,*"  with  the  hope,  which  proved  not 
vain,  that  the  king  himself  would  disband  the  present 
army,  whereon  he  could  so  little  rely,  prevented  any  en- 
deavour to  establish  the  control  of  parliament  over  the 
military  power  till  it  was  too  late  to  withstand  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cavaliers,  who  considered  the  absolute  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  in  that  point  the  most  ftindamental 
article  of  their  creed. 

Of  Monk  himself  it  may,  I  think,  be  said  that,  if  his 
conduct  in  this  revolution  was  not  that  of  a  conduct  of 
high-minded  patriot,  it  did  not  deserve  all  the  Monk, 
reproach  that  has  been  so  frequently  thrown  on  it.  No 
one  can,  without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  have  his  own 
word  believed,  excuse  his  incomparable  deceit  and  per- 
jury ;  a  masterpiece,  no  doul)t,  as  it  ought  to  be  reckoned 
by  those  who  set  at  nought  the  obligations  of  veracity  in 
public  transactions,  of  that  -wisdom  which  is  not  from 
above.  But,  in  seconding  the  oublic  wish  for  the  king's 
restoration,  a  step  which  few  ptrhaps  can  be  so  much  in 
love  with  fanatical  and  tyranno\is  usurpation  as  to  con- 
demn, he  seems  to  have  used  what  influence  he  possessed 
— an  influence  by  no  means  comrwanding — to  render  the 
new  settlement  as  little  injiirious  as  possible  to  public 
and  private  interests.     If  he  fnistrated  the  scheme  of 


1  Lords'  Journals,  May  2.    Upon  the  commons  were  requested   to  appoint  a 

same  day  the  house  went  into  consider-  proportionate  number   to  join  therein. 

ation  how  to  settle  the  militia  of  this  But  no  bil  was  brought  in  till  after  tii» 

kingdom.    A  committee  of  twelve  lords  king's  return, 
was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
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throwing  the  executive  authority  into  the  hands  of  a 
presbyterian  oligarchy,  I,  for  one,  can  see  no  great  cause 
for  censure ;  nor  is  it  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  inured  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
■power,  and  exempt  from  the  prevailing  religious  fana- 
ticism which  must  be  felt  or  despised,  should  have 
partaken  a  fervent  zeal  for  liberty,  as  little  congenial  to 
his  temperament  as  it  was  to  his  profession.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  satisfy  the  king,  even  in  his  first  promises 
of  support,  when  he  advised  an  absolute  indemnity,  and 
the  preservation  of  actual  interests  in  the  lands  of  the 
crown  and  church.  In  the  first  debates  on  the  bill  of 
indemnity,  when  the  case  of  the  regicides  came  into 
discussion,  he  pressed  for  the  smallest  number  of  excep- 
tions from  pardon ;  and,  though  his  conduct  after  the 
king's  return  displayed  his  accustomed  prudence,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  he  had  retained  great  influence  in  the 
council,  which  he  assuredly  did  not,  he  would  have 
maintained  as  much  as  possible  of  the  existing  settlement 
in  the  church.  The  deepest  stain  on  his  memoiy  is  the 
production  of  Argyle's  private  letters  on  his  trial  in 
Scotland ;  nor  indeed  can  Monk  be  regarded,  upon  the 
whole,  as  an  estimable  man,  though  his  prudence  and 
fiuccess  may  entitle  him,  in  the  common  accep+Ation  o( 
ilio  word,  to  be  reclxoned  a  great  one. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

♦■ROM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  TO  THIL 
FALL  OF  THE  CABAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Popular  Joy  at  the  Restoration  —  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  Parliament  —  Act 
of  Indemnity — Exclusion  of  the  Regicides  and  others — Discussions  between  tlje 
Houses  ou  It  —  Execution  of  Regicides  —  Restitution  of  Crown  and  Church  L;«idg 

—  Discontent  of  the  Royalists  —  Settlement  of  the  Revenue  —  Abolition  of  Mili- 
tary Tenures  —  Excise  granted  instead  —  Army  disbanded  —  Clergy  restored  to 
their  Benefices  —  Hopes  of  the  Presbyterians  from  the  King  —  Projects  for  a  Com- 
promise —  King's  Declaration  in  Favour  of  It — Convention  Parliament  dissolved— 
Different  Complexion  of  the  next  —  Condemnation  of  Vane  —  Its  Injustice — Act« 
replacing  the  Crown  In  Its  Prerogatives  —  Corporation  Act  —  Repeal  of  Triennial 
Act  —  Star-chamber  not  restored  —  Presbyterians  deceived  by  the  King  —  Savoy 
•Conference  —  Act  of  Uniformity  —  injection  of  Nonconformist  Clergy  —  Hopes  of 
the  Catholics  —  Bias  of  the  King  towards  them  —  Resisted  by  Clarendon  and  the 
Parliament — Declaration  for  Indulgence  —  Objected  to  by  the  Commons  —  Act 
against  Conventicles  —  Another  of  the  same  kind — Remarks  on  them  —  Dissatis- 
faction Increases  —  Private  Life  of  the  King  —  Opposition  in  Parliament  —  Af.pro- 
priation  of  Supplies  —  Commission  of  Public  Accounts  —  Decline  of  Clarendon's 
Power  —  Loss  of  the  King's  Favour  —  Coalition  against  him  —  His  Impeachment 

—  Some  Articles  of  It  not  unfounded —  Illegal  Imprisonments  —  Sale  of  Duiikirk  — 
Solicitation  of  French  Money  —  His  Faults  as  a  Minister  —  His  pusillanimous 
Flight  —  And  consequent  Banishment  —  Cabal  Ministry  —  Scheme  of  Comprehen- 
sion and  Indulgence  —  Triple  Alliance  —  Intrigue  with  France  —  King's  Etesire  to 
be  Absolute  —  Secret  Treaty  of  1670  —  Its  Oljjects —  Dlffere:>ce3  between  Charles 
and  Louis  as  to  the  Mode  of  its  Execution  —  Fresh  Severities  against  Dissenters 
— Dutch  War  —  Declaration  of  Indulgence  —  Opposed  by  Parliament  —  And  with- 
drawn —  Test  Act  —  Fall  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  Colleagues. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  no  measure  was 
■ever  more  national,  or  has  ever  produced  more  testi- 
monies of  public  approbation,  than  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Nor  can  this  be  attributed  to  the 
usual  fickleness  of  the  multitude.  For  the  late  a°the"e-''^ 
government,  whether  under  the  parliament  or  storation. 
the  protector,  bad  never  obtained  the  sanction  of  popular 
consent,  nor  cotild  have  subsisted  for  a  day  without  the 
support  of  the  ai-my.  The  king's  return  seemed  to  the 
people  the  harbinger  of  a  real  liberty,  instead  of  that 
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bastard  commonwealth  which  had  insulted  them  with 
its  name — a  liberty  secure  from  enormous  assessments, 
which,  even  when  lawfully  imposed,  the  English  had 
always  paid  with  reluctance,  and  from  the  insolent 
despotism  of  the  soldiery.  The  young  and  lively  looked 
forward  to  a  release  from  the  rigours  of  fanaticism,  and 
were  too  ready  to  exchange  that  hypocritical  austerity 
of  the  late  times  for  a  licentiousness  and  impiety  that 
became  characteristic  of  the  present.  In  this  tumult  of 
exulting  hope  and  joy  there  was  much  to  excite  anxious 
forebodings  in  calmer  men ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  safe 
to  pronounce  that  a  change  so  generally  demanded,  and 
in  most  respects  so  expedient,  could  be  effected  without 
very  serious  sacrifices  of  public  and  particular  interests. 
Four  subjects  of  great  importance,  and  some  of  them 
very  diflficult,  occupied  the  convention  parlia- 
Proowdings  ^g^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^g  ^f  ^j^g  king's  rctum  till 

convention  their  dissolution  in  the  following  December :  a 
P*^  ®°  general  indemnity  and  legal  oblivion  of  all  that 
had  been  done  amiss  in  the  late  interruption  of  govern- 
ment ;  an  adjustment  of  the  claims  for  reparation  which 
the  crown,  the  church,  and  private  royalists  had  to 
prefer;  a  provision  for  the  king's  revenue,  consistent 
vnth  the  abolition  of  military  tenures ;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church.  These  were  in  effect  the  articles 
of  a  sort  of  treaty  between  the  king  and  the  nation, 
without  some  legislative  provisions  as  to  which,  no 
stable  or  tranquil  course  of  law  could  be  expected. 

The  king,  in  his  well-known  declaration  from  Breda, 
^tof  dated  the  14th  of  April,  had  laid  down,  as 
indemnity,  it  were,  Certain  bases  of  his  restoration,  as  to 
some  points  which  he  knew  to  excite  much  apprehension 
in  England.  One  of  these  was  a  free  and  general  pardon 
to  all  hia  subjects,  saving  only  such  as  should  be  ex- 
cepted by  parliament.  It  had  always  been  the  king's 
expectation,  or  at  least  that  of  his  chancellor,  that  all 
who  had  been  immediately  concerned  in  his 
tSurMiddM  father's  death  should  bo  delivered  up  to  punish- 
•od  oUMN.  ment ;  •  and,  in  the  most  unpropitious  state  of 
his  fortunes,  while  making  all  professions  of  pardon  and 
faTour  to  different  parties,  he  had  constantly  excepted 

*  Life  of  CUrendon,  p.  69. 
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the  regicides.''  Monk,  however,  had  advised,  iu  his 
first  messages  to  the  king,  that  none,  or  at  most  not 
above  four,  should  be  excepted  on  this  account ; "  and 
the  commons  voted  that  not  more  than  seven  person? 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  both  as  to  life 
and  estate.'*  Yet,  after  having  named  seven  of  the  late 
king's  judges,  they  proceeded  in  a  few  days  to  add 
several  more,  who  had  been  concerned  in  managing  his 
trial,  or  otherwise  forward  in  promoting  his  death.* 
They  went  on  to  pitch  upon  twenty  persons,  whom,  on 
account  of  their  deep  concern  in  the  transactions  of  the 
last  twelve  years,  they  determined  to  affect  with  penal- 
ties not  extending  to  death,  and  to  be  determined  by 
some  future  act  of  parliament.'  As  their  passions  grew 
warmer,  and  the  wishes  of  the  court  became  better 
known,  they  came  to  except  from  all  benefit  of  the  in- 
demnity such  of  the  king's  judges  as  had  not  renderec 
themselves  to  justice  according  to  the  late  proclamation. 
In  this  state  the  bill  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  was  sent 


b  Clar.  state  Papers,  iii.  427,  529.  In 
fact,  very  few  of  them  were  likely  to  be 
of  use ;  and  the  exception  made  his  ge- 
neral offers  appear  more  sincere. 

"Clar.  Hist,  of  Eebellion,  vii.  447. 
Ludlow  says  that  Fairfax  and  Northum- 
berland were  positively  against  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  regicides ;  voL  iii.  p.  10 ; 
and  that  Monli  vehemently  declared  at 
first  against  any  exceptions,  and  after- 
wards prevailed  on  the  house  to  limit 
them  to  seven:  p.  16.  Though  Ludlow 
was  not  in  England,  this  seems  very 
probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  other 
authority  as  to  Monk.  Fairfax,  who  had 
lat  one  day  himself  on  the  king's  trial, 
could  hardly  with  decency  concur  in  the 
punishment  of  those  who  went  on. 

d  Journals,  May  14. 

®  June  6,  6,  7.  The  first  seven  were 
Scott,  Holland,  Lisle,  Barkstead,  Harri- 
eon.  Say,  Jones.  They  went  on  to  add 
Coke,  Broughton,  Dendy. 

f  These  were  Lenthall,  Vane,  Burton, 
h.eble,  St.  John,  Ireton,  Haslerig,  Syden- 
ham, Desborough,  AxteU,  Lambert,  Pack, 
Blackwell,  Fleetwood,  l'yne,l)ean,  Creed, 
Nye,  Goodwin,  and  Gobbet:  some  of 
them  rather  insignificant  names.  Upon 
'he  words  that  "  twenty  and  no  more " 
VOL.  ^. 


be  so  excepted,  two  divisions  took  place, 
160  to  131,  and  153  to  135;  the  presby- 
terians  being  the  mjyority:  June  8. 
Two  other  divisions  took  place  on  the 
names  of  Lenthall,  carried  by  215  to  126, 
and  of  Whitelock,  lost  by  175  to  134. 
Another  motion  was  made  afterwards 
against  Whitelock  by  Prynne.  Milton 
was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  separately 
from  the  twenty;  so  that  they  already 
broke  their  resolution.  He  was  put  in 
custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms,  and  re- 
leased, December  17.  Andrew  Marvell, 
his  friend,  scon  afterwards  complained 
that  fees  to  the  amount  of  150  pounds 
had  been  extorted  from  hun ;  but  Finch 
answered  that  Milton  had  been  Crom- 
well's secretary,  and  deserved  banging. 
Pari.  Hist  p.  162.  Lenthall  had  taken 
some  share  in  the  restoration,  and  en- 
tered into  correspondence  with  the  king's 
advisers  a  little  before.  Clar.  State 
Papers,  iii.  711,  720.  Kennet's  Register, 
762.  But  the  royalists  never  could  forgive 
his  having  put  the  question  to  the  vote 
on  the  ordinance  for  trying  the  late  king. 
S  June  30.  This  was  carried  without  » 
division.  Eleven  were  afterwards  ex- 
cepted by  name,  as  not  having  rendered 
themselves  :  July  9. 


.^0«  EXCLUSIONS  FROM  UHAi'.  XI. 

ap  to  the  lords.''  But  in  that  house  the  old  royalists  had 
!t  more  decisive  preponderance  than  among  the  commons. 
They  voted  to  except  all  who  had  signed  the  death- 
warrant  against  Charles  I.,  or  sat  when  sentence  was 
pronounced,  and  five  others  by  name,  Hacker,  Vane, 
Lambert,  Haslerig,  and  Axtell.  They  struck  out,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  clause  reserving  Lenthall  and  the 
rest  of  the  same  class  for  future  penalties.  They  made 
other  alterations  in  the  bill  to  render  it  more  severe ; ' 
and  with  these,  after  a  pretty  long  delay,  and  a  positive 
message  from  the  king,  requesting  them  to  hasten  theii 
proceedings  (an  iiregularity  to  which  they  took  no  ex- 
ception, and  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  was  justified 
by  the  circumstances),  they  returned  the  bill  to  the 
commons. 

The  vindictive  spirit  displayed  by  the  upper  house 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  better  temper  of  the  commons, 
where  the  presbyterian  or  moderate  party  retained  great 
influence.  Though  the  king's  judges  (such  at  least  as 
had  signed  the  death-warrant)  were  equally  guilty,  it 
was  consonant  to  the  practice  of  all  humane  govern- 
ments to  make  a  selection  for  capital  penalties ;  and  to 
put  forty  or  fifty  persons  to  death  for  that  offence  seemed 
a  very  sanguinaiy  course  of  proceeding,  and  not  likely 
to  promote  the  conciliation  and  oblivion  so  much  cried 
up.  But  there  was  a  yet  stronger  objection  to  this 
severity.  The  king  had  published  a  proclamation,  in 
a  few  days  after  his  landing,  commanding  his  father's 
judges  to  render  themselves  up  within  foui'teen  days, 
on  pain  of  being  excepted  from  any  pardon  or  indem- 
nity, either  as  to  their  lives  or  estates.  Many  had 
voluntarily  come  in,  liaving  piit  an  obvious  constniction 
on  this  proclamation.  It  seems  to  admit  of  little  ques- 
tion tliat  the  king's  faith  was  pledged  to  those  persons, 
and  that  no  advantage  could  bo  taken  of  any  ambiguity 
in  the  proclamation,  without  as  real  porfidiousness  as  if 

•>  July  11.  penon  (wnong  tho  roglcldes)  to  bo  exo- 

I  Th'!  wont  and  moat  odlotu  of  their  catod.    Thli  wm  done  in  tlio  three  last 

proc«edingi,  quite  unworthy  of*Chrlt>  tntt«nces;  bat  lord  Denbigh,  as  Hunll- 

tlan  and  civillicd  MMmbly,  wu  to  giv*  ton's  klniman,  numtn«tcd  ono  who  wim 

the  next  rcUttonn  of  the  four  pe«n  who  deail ;  and,  on  this  being  pointed  o'jt  to 

bad  boon  axecutcd  under  the  common*  him, rr.ftiiMHl  to  fix  nn  anotiier.    Joirunl, 

wealth,  Hamilton,  Holland,  Oapel.  and  lug  1.  Ludlow,  III.  U4 
Otrby,  tha  i>rlTll«>gn  of  nunlna  each  oo^ 
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the  words  had  been  more  express.  They  wert-  at  least 
entitled  to  he  set  at  liberty,  and  to  have  a  reasonable 
time  allowed  for  making  their  escape,  if  it  were  deter- 
mined to  exclude  them  from  the  indemnity.'' 
The  commons  were  more  mindful  of  the  king's  between  th* 
honour  and  their  own  than  his  nearest  ad-  i»"«^s'«>'' 
visers."  But  the  violent  royalists  were  gaining  ground 
among  them,  and  it  ended  in  a  compromise.  They  left 
Hacker  and  Axtell,  who  had  been  prominently  concerned 
in  the  king's  deatli,  to  their  fate.  They  even  admitted 
the  exceptions  of  Vane  and  Lambert,  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  joint  address  of  both  houses  to  the  king, 
that,  if  they  should  be  attainted,  execution  as  to  theii 
lives  might  be  remitted.  Haslerig  was  saved  on  a  divi- 
sion of  141  to  116,  partly  through  the  intercession  ol 
Monk,  who  had  pledged  his  word  to  him.  Most  of  the 
king's  judges  were  entirely  excepted ;  but  with  a  proviso 
in  favour  of  such  as  had  suiTendered  according  to  the 
proclamation,  that  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed 
without  a  special  act  of  parliament."  Others  were  re- 
served for  penalties  not  extending  to  life,  to  be  inflicted 
by  a  future  act.  About  twenty  enumerated  persons,  ah 
well  as  those  who  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  in 
any  of  the  late  illegal  high  courts  of  justice,  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  any  civil  or  military  office.  Thus, 
after  three  months'  delay,  which  had  given  room  to  dis- 
tntst  the  boasted  clemency  and  forgiveness  of  the  victo- 
rious royalists,  the  act  of  indemnity  was  finally  passed. 

k  Lord    Soutlujr  pton,     according    to  shoulders,  but  puts  the  case  of  those  who 

Ludlow,  actually  moved  Ibis  in  the  house  obeyed  the  proclamation  on  a  very  differ- 

of  lords,  but  was  opposed  by  Finch :  ent  footing.    The  king,  he  pretends,  had 

liL  43.  always  expected  that  none  of  the  regi- 

•"  Clarendon  uses  some  shameful  chi-  cides  should  be  spared.    But  why  did  he 

canery  about  this  (Life,  p.  69) ;  and  with  publish  such  a  proclamation .'  Clarendon, 

that  inaccuracy,  to  say  the  least,  so  ha-  however,  seems  to  have  been  against  tlic 

bitual  to  him,  says,  "  the  parliament  had  other  exceptions  from  the  bill  of  indeci- 

published  a  proclamation,  that  all  who  nity,  as  contrary  to  some  expressions  in 

did  not    render   themselves  by    a    day  the  declaration  from  Breda,  which  had 

named  should  be  judged  as  guilty,  and  been   inserted  by    Monk's  advice ;   and 

attainted  of  treason."    The  proclamation  thus  wisely  and  honourably  got  rid  of  the 

was  published  by  the  king,  on  the  sug-  twenty  exceptions,  which  had  been  sent 

gestion  indeed  of  the  lords  and  commons,  up  from  the  commons,  p.  133.    The  lower 

and  the  e,\pre.ssions  were  what  1  have  house  resolved  to  agree  with  the  lords  as 

»tated  in  the  text.    State  1  rials,  v.  959.  to  those  twenty  persons,  or  rather  six  t«ieii 

Somers  Tracts,  vii.  437.     It  is  obvious  of  them,  by  19T  to  102,  HoUis  "ma  Mor 

that  by  this  misrepresentation  he  not  only  rice  telling  the  ayes, 

tlirows  the  blame  of  ill  faith  off  the  iui^cri  '  SUt.  12  Car.  II.  c.  II. 

r  2 
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Ten  persons  suffered  death,  soon  afterwards  for  the 
ExecuUon  murder  of  Charles  I. ;  and  three  more  who 
of  regicides.  Jiad  been  seized  in  Holland,  after  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time."  There  can  be  no  reasonable  gi'ound 
for  censuring  either  the  king  or  the  parliament  for  their 
punishment,  except  that  Hugh  Peters,  though  a  very 
odious  fanatic,  was  not  so  directly  implicated  in  the 
king's  death  as  many  who  escaped,  and  the  execution  of 
Scrope,  who  had  surrendered  under  the  proclamation, 
was  an  inexcusable  breach  of  faith.P  But  nothing  can 
be  more  sophistical  than  to  pretend  that  such  men  as 
Hollis  and  Annesley,  who  had  been  expelled  from  par- 
liament by  the  violence  of  the  same  faction  who  put  the 
king  to  death,  were  not  to  vote  for  their  punishment,  or 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  because  they  had  sided  with 
the  commons  in  the  civil  war."!  It  is  mentioned  by 
many  wiiters,  and  in  the  Journals,  that  when  Mr.  Lent- 
hall,  son  of  the  late  speaker,  in  the  very  first  days  of 


"These  were.  In  the  first  instance, 
Harrison,  Scott,  Scrope,  Jones,  Clement, 
Carew,  all  of  whom  had  signed  the  war- 
rant. Cook,  the  solicitor  at  the  high  court 
of  Jostice,  Hacker  and  Axtell,  who  com- 
manded the  guard  on  that  occasion,  and 
Peters.  Two  years  afterwards.  Downing, 
amboasador  in  Holland,  prevailed  on  the 
states  to  give  up  Barkstead,  Corbet,  and 
Okey.  They  all  died  with  great  con- 
stancy, and  an  enthusiastic  persuasion  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause.  State 
Trials. 

Pepys  Mys  In  his  Diary,  13th  October, 
1660.  of  Harrison,  whose  execution  he 
witDMaed,  that  "  he  looked  as  cheerful  as 
any  man  could  do  In  that  condition." 

P  It  la  remarkable  that  Scrope  had  been 
80  particularly  favoured  by  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  as  to  be  exempted,  toge- 
ther with  Hutchinson  and  Lascelles,  IVom 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  a  special 
■'•solution  :  June  9.  But  the  lords  put  In 
flit  name  again,  though  they  pointedly 
exccpt<:d  Hut<;lilnson  ;  and  the  commons, 
after  first  resolving  that  be  sbontd  only 
p»j  ft  fine  of  one  year'i  value  of  hit 
««laU.  oune  at  laet  to  agree  In  excepting 
him  from  the  mdrmnlty  ai  to  life.  It 
)i|ip"am  ihnt  s'initf  private  cuiiVHrsatlon 
7t  ikropr   ha<l   tm—.)  bi'iravM,    wlipre- 


in  be  spoke  of  the  king's  death  as  he 
thought 

As  to  Hutchinson,  he  had  certainly 
concurred  in  the  restoration,  having  on 
extreme  dislike  to  the  party  who  had 
tunied  out  the  parliament  in  Oct.  1659, 
especially  Lambert  This  may  be  In- 
ferred from  his  conduct  as  well  as  by 
what  Ludlow  says,  and  Kennet  in  his 
Register,  p.  169.  His  wife  puts  a  speech 
Into  his  mouth  as  to  his  share  in  the 
king's  death,  not  absolutely  Justifying  it, 
but,  I  suspect,  stronger  than  he  ventured 
to  use.  At  least,  the  commons  voted  that 
he  should  not  be  excepted  from  the  In- 
demnity, "  on  account  of  his  signal  re- 
pentance," which  could  hardly  be  predi- 
cated of  the  language  she  ascribes  to  him. 
Compare  Mrs.  Hutclilnson's  Memoirs,  p. 
86T,  with  Commons'  Jonmols,  June  9. 

<)  Horace  Walpole,  In  bis  Catalogue  of 
Noble  Authors,  bat  thought  fit  to  censure 
l>oth  these  persons  for  their  pretended 
Inconsistency.  The  case  is  however  dif- 
ferent as  to  Monk  and  Cooper;  and 
perhaps  It  may  be  thought  that  men  of 
mora  delicate  sentlmenta  than  either  of 
tboio  possessed  woula  not  have  sat  upon 
the  trial  of  those  with  whom  they  ha  I 
long  professed  to  act  In  concert,  tlionfr^ 
Innocent  of  their  rrlm<>. 
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the  convention  parliament,  was  led  to  say  that  those  who 
had  levied  war  against  the  king  were  as  blameable  as 
those  who  had  cut  off  his  head,  he  received  a  reprimand 
from  the  chair,  which  the  folly  and  dangerous  conse- 
quence of  his  position  well  deserved  ;  for  such  language, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  him  in  extenuation 
of  the  regicides,  was  quite  in  the  tone  of  the  violent 
royalists.' 

A  question  apparently  far  more  difficult  was  that  of 
restitution  and  redress.  The  crown  lands,  those 
of  the  church,  the  estates  in  certain  instances  of  crowu 
of  eminent  royalists,  had  been  sold  by  the  J^^^*^""^^ 
authority  of  the  late  usui-pers,  and  that  not 
at  very  low  rates,  considering  the  precariousness  of  the 
title.  This  naturally  seemed  a  material  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  ancient  rights,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  whom  men  are  commonly  less 
disposed  to  favour  than  private  persons.  The  clergy 
themselves  had  never  expected  that  their  estates  would 
revert  to  them  in  full  propriety,  and  would  probably 
have  been  contented,  at  the  moment  of  the  king's  return, 
to  grant  easy  leases  to  the  purchasers.  Nor  were  the 
house  of  commons,  many  of  whom  were  interested  in 
these  sales,  inclined  to  let  in  the  former  owners  without 
conditions.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  confirm  sales, 
or  to  give  indemnity  to  the  purchasers.  I  do  not  find 
its  provisions  more  particularly  stated.  The  zeal  of  the 
royalists  soon  caused  the  crown  lands  to  be  excepted.* 
But  the  house  adhered  to  the  principle  of  composition 
as  to  ecclesiastical  property,  and  kept  the  bill  a  long 
time  in  debate.  At  the  adjournment  in  September  the 
chancellor  told  them  his  majesty  had  thought  much 
upon  the  business,  and  done  much  for  the  accommodation 
of  many  particular  persons,  and  doubted  not  but  that, 
before  they  met  again,  a  good  progress  would  be  made, 

"■  Commons'  Journals,  May  12,  1660.  carried  against  the  presbyterians  by  165 

[Yet  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  con-  to  150.    It  was  not  designed  that  those 

Tention  parliament  was  so  equal,  that  on  who  had  accounted  to  the  parliament 

a  resolution  that  receivers  and  collectors  should  actually  refund  what  they  had 

of  public  money  should  be  accountable  received,  but  to  declare,  indirectly,  the 

to  the  king  for  all  moneys  received  by  illegality  of  the  parliamentary  authority 

tiOem  since  Jan.  30,  1648-9,  an  amend-  Commons'  Journals,  Jime  2. — 1846.'' 

situt  to  substitute  the  year  1642-3  was  '  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  80. 
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SO  that  the  persons  concerned  would  be  much  to  blame 
if  they  received  not  full  satisfaction,  promising  also  to 
advise  with  some  of  the  commons  as  to  that  settlement. 
These  expressions  indicate  a  design  to  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  parliament.  For  it  was  Hyde's  finn 
resolution  to  replace  the  church  in  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
perty ,  without  any  other  regard  to  the  actual  possessors 
than  the  right  owners  should  severally  think  it  equitable 
to  display.  And  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  proved  very 
small.  No  further  steps  were  taken  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament  after  the  adjournment ;  and  by  the  dissolu- 
tion the  parties  were  left  to  the  common  course  of  law. 
The  church,  the  crown,  the  dispossessed  royalists,  re- 
entered triumphantly  on  their  lands :  there  were  no 
means  of  repelling  the  owners'  claim,  nor  any  satisfac- 
tion to  be  looked  for  by  the  purchasers  under  so  defec- 
tive a  title.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  facility  with 
which  this  was  accomplished  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
he  strength  of  the  new  government  and  the  concunence 
of  the  nation.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  it  be 
true,  as  Ludlow  informs  us,  that  the  chapter  lands  had 
been  sold  by  the  trustees  appointed  by  parliament  at  the 
clear  income  of  fifteen  or  seventeen  years'  purchase." 

The  gnuit  body,  however,  of  the  suffering  cavaliers, 
p.  who  had   compounded    for  their  delinquency 

of  the  under  the  ordinances  of  the  long  parliament, 

loyalists.  Qj.  -^iiQge  estates  had  been  for  a  time  in  seques- 
tration, found  no  remedy  for  these  losses  by  any  process 
of  law.  The  act  of  indemnity  put  a  stop  to  any  suits 
they  might  have  instituted  against  pers(jns  concerned  in 
carrying  these  illegal  ordinances  into  execution.  They 
were  compelled  to  put  up  with  their  poverty,  having 
the  additional  mortification  of  seeing  one  class,  namely, 
the  clergy,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  cause, 
not  alike  in  their  fortune,  and  many  even  of  the  van- 

auished    republicans    undisturbed    in    wealth    which, 
irectly  or  indirectly,  they  doomed   acquired  at  their 

•  r«rl.  Hitt  Iv.  129.  t«nt  tu  give  lca*e8  of  their  laadi):    p. 

"  Memoin,  p.  Kt.    Itappe«nhyioni«  620,723.    Hydo,  however,  wus  convlnu'd 

pwMage*  In   the  CUrendon  P»peni  that  thni.  tlic;  church  would  be  either  toUUly 

lb*  cliurcb  hod  nut  expected  to  oome  off  rithx'd,  or  rnitorcd  to  a  great  lustri!; 

•"brilliantly;  and,  wbUe  tlie  rettoration  and  hvrvm  ho   was  right,  m  U  tiime-J 

woa  yrt  iinM'itli'd.  would  have  licmi  con-  uuU    r.6l4. 
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own  expense."  They  called  the  statute  an  act  of  indem- 
nity for  the  king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his 
friends.  They  murmured  at  the  ingratitude  of  Charles, 
as  if  he  were  bound  to  forfeit  his  honour  and  risk  his 
throne  for  their  sakes.  They  conceived  a  deep  hatred 
of  Clarendon,  whose  steady  adherence  to  the  great  piin- 
ciples  of  the  act  of  indemnity  is  the  most  honourable  act 
of  his  public  life.  And  the  discontent  engendered  by 
their  disappointed  hopes  led  to  some  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion afterwards  experienced  by  the  king,  and  still  more 
certainly  to  the  coalition  against  the  minister. 

No  one  cause   had  so  eminently  contiibuted  to  the 
dissensions  between  the  crown  and  liarliament,   „  ... 

,,  1      J  •  ji  T  •  Settlement 

in  the  two  last  reigns,  as  the  disproportion  of  the 
between  the  public  revenues  under  a  rapidly-  '"«^«°"«- 
increasing  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
exigencies,  at  least  on  some  occasions,  of  the  adminis- 
tration. There  could  be  no  apology  for  the  parsimonious 
reluctance  of  the  commons  to  grant  supplies,  except  the 
constitutional  necessity  of  rendering  them  the  condition 
of  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  in  the  present  circum 
stances,  satisfied,  as  they  seemed  at  least  to  be,  m  ith  the 
securities  they  had  obtained,  and  enamoured  of  their 
new  sovereign,  it  was  reasonable  to  make  some  further 
provision  for  the  cun-ent  expenditure.  Yet  this  was  to 
be  meted  out  with  such  piTidence  as  not  to  place  him 
beyond  the  necessity  of  frequent  recurrence  to  their  aid. 
A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  "  to  consider  of 
nettling  such  a  revenue  on  his  majesty  as  may  maintain 
the  splendour  and  grandeur  of  his  kingly  office,  and 
preserve  the  crown  from  want  and  from  being  under- 
^'alued  by  his  neighbours."  By  their  report  it  appeared 
that  the  revenue  of  Charles  I.  from  1637  to  1641  had 


'  Life  of  Clarendon,  99.    L'Estrange,  while  those  who  stood  up  for  the  laws 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  before  the  end  of  were  abandwed  to  the  comfort  of  an  ir- 

1660,  complains  that  the  cavaliers  were  reparable  bui    honourable    ruin."      lie 

neglected,  the  king  betrayed,    the  crea-  reviles  the  presbyterian  ministers  r.till 

tures  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  St.  in  possession,  and  tells  the  king  that 

fohn,  laden  with  offices  and  honours.   Of  misplaced  lenity  was  his  father's  ruin, 

the  indemnity  he  says,  "  That  act  made  Kennet's  Kegister,  p.  233.     See,  too,  in 

the  enemies  to  the  constitution  masters  Somers  Tracts,  vii.  517,    '  The  Humlile 

i.n  effect  of  the  booty  of  three  nations,  Kepresentation  of  the  Sad  Condition  o< 

bating  thf  crown  and  church   lands,  all  the  King's  Party.'     Al8<i  p.  647. 
tt'nlct  the\'    •■•.•.ihf  now  call  their  own ; 
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amounted  on  an  average  to  about  900,000Z.,  of  which  full 
200,000?.  arose  from  sources  either  not  warranted  by  law 
or  no  longer  available/  The  house  resolved  to  raise  the 
present  king's  income  to  1,200,000Z.  per  annum,  a  sum 
perhaps  sujBficient  in  those  times  for  the  oi'dinary  charges 
of  government.  But  the  funds  assigned  to  produce  his 
revenue  soon  fell  short  of  the  parliament's  calculation.* 

One  ancient  fountain  that  had  poiired  its  stream  into 
Aboiitio  *^®  royal  treasury  it  was  now  deteimined  to 
ofmiutaiy  close  up  for  ever.  The  feudal  tenures  had 
E^ds«^*  brought  with  them  at  the  Conquest,  or  not  long 
granted  after,  those  incidents,  as  they  were  usually 
instead.  called,  or  emoluments  of  signiory,  which  re- 
mained after  the  military  character  of  fiefs  had  been 
nearly  effaced,  especially  the  right  of  detaining  the 
estates  of  minors  holding  in  chivalry  without  accounting 
for  the  profits.  This  galling  burthen,  incomparably  more 
ruinous  to  the  tenant  than  beneficial  to  the  lord,  it  had 
long  been  determined  to  remove.  Charles,  at  the  treaty 
of  Newport,  had  consented  to  give  it  up  for  a  fixed 
revenue  of  100,000?. ;  and  this  was  almost  the  only  part 
of  that  ineffectual  compact  which  the  present  parliament 
were  anxious  to  complete.  The  king,  though  likely  to 
lose  much  patronage  and  influence,  and  what  passed 
Avith  lawyers  for  a  high  attribute  of  his  prerogative, 
could  not  decently  refuse  a  commutation  so  evidently 
advantageous  to  the  aristocracy.  No  great  difference  of 
opinion  subsisting  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  away 
military  tenures,  it  remained  only  to  decide  from  what 
resources  the  commutation  revenue  should  spring.  Two 
schemes  were  suggested ;  the  one,  a  permanent  tax  on 
lands  held  in  chivalry  (which,  as  distinguished  from  those 
in  soccago,  were  alone  liable  to  the  feudal  burthens)  ; 
the  other,  an  excise  on  beer  and  some  otlier  liquors.  It 
is  evident  that  the  former  was  founded  on  a  just  prin- 
ciple, while  the  latter  transfon-ed  a  particular  burthen 

r  fCommoiu'  Journals,  S«pt.  4,  I660 ;  l,300,000i.  voted  by  parliament  See 
wblclilquot«  from 'Letter to  tlieRer.T.  bis  Diary,  March  1,  1661.  Italph,  how- 
Carte' (In  1T49},  p.  44.  This  se«ms  to  bftve  ever,  snya,  the  income  In  1662  woji 
baen  exclusive  of  sblp^noney. — 1846.]  I,l20,69:i{,,  tliuugh  the  cxpcndiuirc 'n-as 

*  Oomaoni'   Jonraals,  Svptember  4,  l,439,0uul.:  p.  88.    It  appeals  probable 

IMO.    81r  PtiUlp  Warwlrk,  chancellor  of  tliut  th<!   Iiurvdllury  cxclw  did  not  y>'t 

Ibe  cxcbequor,  assured  Pepys  that  the  produce  much  bcyoud  i'j  estimate.    hV 

iwauuo  TpII   slvrrt  by  a   .'lurih  'if  tbe  V.M. 
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to  the  community.  But  the  self-interest  which  so  un- 
happily predominates  even  in  representative  assemblies, 
with  the  aid  of  the  courtiers,  who  knew  that  an  excise 
increasing  with  the  riches  of  the  country  was  far  more 
desirable  for  the  crown  than  a  fixed  land-tax,  caused  the 
former  to  be  carried,  though  by  the  veiy  small  majority' 
of  two  voices.*  Yet  even  thus,  if  the  impoverishment 
of  the  gentry,  and  dilapidation  of  their  estates  through 
the  detestable  abuses  of  wardship,  was,  as  cannot  be 
doubted,  very  mischievous  to  the  inferior  classes,  the 
whole  community  must  be  reckoned  gainers  by  the 
arrangement,  though  it  might  have  been  conducted  in  a 
more  equitable  manner.  The  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24, 
takes  away  the  court  of  wards,  with  all  wardships  and 
forfeitures  for  marriage  by  reason  of  tenure,  all  primer 
seisins  and  fines  for  alienation,  aids,  escuages,  homages, 
and  tenures  by  chivalry  without  exception,  save  the 
honorary  services  of  grand  sergeanty ;  converting  all 
such  tenures  into  common  soccage.  The  same  statute 
abolishes  those  famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
emption, the  fruitful  theme  of  so  many  complaining  par- 
liaments ;  and  this  relief  of  the  people  from  a  general 
burthen  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  an  apology  for 
the  imposition  of  the  excise.  This  act  may  be  said  to 
have  wrought  an  important  change  in  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution,  by  reducing  what  is  emphatically  called 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  which,  by  its  practical 
exhibition  in  these  two  vexatious  exercises  of  power, 
wardship  and  purveyance,  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  more  distinct  perception,  as  well  as  more  awe, 
of  the  monarchy,  than  could  be  felt  in  later  periods, 
when  it  has  become,  as  it  were,  merged  in  the  conmion 
course  of  law,  and  blended  with  the  very  complex 
mechanism  of  our  institutions.  This  great  innovation, 
however,  is  properly  to  be  referred  to  the  revolution  of 
1641,  which  put  an  end  to  the  court  of  star-chamber, 
and  suspended  the  feudal  superiorities.  Hence,  with 
all  the  misconduct  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  and  all  the 
tendency  towards  arbitrary  power  that  their  government 
often  displayed,  we  must  perceive  that  the  constitution 

•'  Xov.  21,  1660,  151  to  149.  Pari,  tary  excise  thus  granted  was  one  moiety  oi 
Riat  [It  is  to  b«  observed,  as  some  what  already  was  paid  by  virtue  of  ordi- 
txcnir:  t'')r  the  commons,  that  the  hcredi-    nances  under  the  commouwe«lth. — 1845.1 
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p.,  in  a  very  great  degree,  its  modem  character 
te.t  period ;  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  were 
Iderstood ;  its  pretensions,  at  least  in  public, 
lenoiTaous  ;  and  not  so  many  violent  and  oppres- 
tainly  not  so  many  illegal,  acts  were  committed 
individuals  as  under  the  two  first  of  their  family. 
In  fixing  upon  1,200,000/.  as  a  competent  revenue  for 
Army  the  crown,  the  commons  tacitly  gave  it  to  be 

disbanded,  understood  that  a  regular  military  force  was 
not  among  the  necessities  for  which  they  meant  to  pro- 
vide. They  looked  upon  the  army,  notwithstanding  its 
recent  services,  with  that  apprehension  and  jealousy 
which  became  an  English  house  of  commons.  They  were 
still  supporting  it  by  monthly  assessments  of  70,000/., 
and  could  gain  no  relief  by  the  king's  restoration  till 
that  charge  came  to  an  end.  A  bill  therefore  was  sent 
up  to  the  lords  before  their  adjournment  in  September, 
providing  money  for  disbanding  the  land  forces.  This 
was  done  during  the  recess :  the  soldiers  received  their 
arrears  with  many  fair  words  of  praise,  and  the  nation 
saw  itself,  with  delight  and  thankfulness  to  the  king, 
released  from  its  heavy  burthens  and  the  dread  of  sei'vi- 
tude.*"  Yet  Charles  had  too  much  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries,  where  monarchy  flourished  in  all  its  plenitude 
of  sovereign  power  under  the  guardian  sword  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  to  part  readily  with  so  favourite  an  instrument 
of  kings.  Some  of  his  coimcillors,  and  especially  the 
duke  of  York,  dissuaded  him  from  disbanding  the  army, 
or  at  least  advised  his  supplying  its  place  by  another. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  after  so  momentous 
a  revolution,  tlio  dangerous  audacity  of  the  fanatical 
party,  whose  enterprises  were  the  more  to  be  guarded 
agaiuHt  because  they  were  founded  on  no  such  calcula- 
tion as  reasonable  men  would  fonn,  and  of  which  the 
insun-ection  of  Yennei"  in  November,  16G0,  furnished 
an  example,  did  undoubtedly  appear  a  very  plausible 
excuse  for  something  more  of  a  military  protection  to 
the  government  than  yeomen  of  tlio  giiard  and  gentle- 
men pensionera.  General  Monk's  legiment,  called  the 
Coldiitream,  and  one  other  of  horse,  were  accordingly 

k  Tb9  triHi|Ni  disbanded  were  fourtora    In  Sculland,  bciidcD  g«rrltonit.    Juania.lii 
r«Kii»«»l*  "I  Uo-M  and  •ighlflmi  of  foot    Nov.  7. 
I'l  KnirlNriil ;  <>[u    >f  iionui  aici  lour  ol  t-tnf 
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retained  by  the  king  in  his  service  ;  another  was  formed 
out  of  troops  "brought  from  Dunkirk ;  and  thus  began, 
under  the  name  of  guards,  the  present  regular  army  of 
Great  Britain."  In  1662  these  amounted  to  about  5000 
men  ;  a  petty  force  according  to  our  present  notions,  or 
to  the  practice  of  other  European  monarchies  in  that 
age,  yet  sufficient  to  establish  an  alarming  precedent, 
and  to  open  a  new  source  of  contention  between  the 
supporters  of  power  and  those  of  freedom. 

So  little  essential  innovation  had  been  effected  by 
twenty  years'  interruption  of  the  regular  government  in 
the  common  law  or  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  that, 
when  the  king  and  house  of  lords  were  restored  to  their 
places,  little  more  seemed  to  be  requisite  than  a  change 
of  names.  But  what  was  true  of  the  state  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  church.  The  revolution  there  had  gone 
much  farther,  and  the  questions  of  restoration  and  com- 
promise were  far  more  difficult. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  such  of  the  clergy  as 
steadily  adhered  to  the  episcopal  constitution 
had  been  expelled  from  their  benefices  by  the  rest^ 
long  parliament  under  various  pretexts,  and  ^^^J^ 
chiefly  for  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  The 
new  establishment  was  nominally  presbyterian.  But 
the  presbyterian  discipline  and  synodical  government 
were  very  partially  introduced ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  church,  during  the  suspension  of  the  ancient  laws, 
was  rather  an  assemblage  of  congregations  than  a  com- 
pact body,  having  little  more  unity  than  resulted  from 
their  common  dependency  on  the  temporal  magisti-ate. 
In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  favoured  the  independent 
sectaries,  some  of  that  denomination  obtained  livings; 
but  very  few,  I  believe,  comparatively,  who  had  not 
received  either  episcopal  or  presbyterian  ordination. 
The  right  of  private  patronage  to  benefices,  and  that  of 
tithes,  though  continually  menaced  by  the  more  violent 
party,  subsisted  without  alteration.  Meanwhile  the 
episcopal  ministers,  though  excluded  from  legal  tolera- 
tion along  vnth  papists,  by  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment under  which  Cromwell  professed  to  hold  his  power, 
obtained,  in  general,  a  sufficient  indulgence  for  the  exer 

'  Kalph,  35 ,  Life  of  James.  447  ;  Grose's  Militarj'  Antiquilies.  i.  61. 
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cise  of  their  function.''  Once,  indeed,  on  discovery  ol 
the  royalist  conspiracy  in  IGoo,  he  published  a  sevei-w 
ordinance,  forbidding  every  ejected  minister  or  fellow 
of  a  college  to  act  as  domestic  chaplain  or  schoolmaster. 
But  this  was  coupled  with  a  promise  to  show  as  much 
tenderness  as  might  consist  with  the  safety  of  the  nation 
towards  such  of  the  said  persons  as  should  give  testimony 
of  their  good  affection  to  the  government ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  ordiaance  was  so  far  from  being  rigorously 
observed,  that  episcopalian  conventicles  were  openly 
kept  in  London.*  Cromwell  was  of  a  really  tolerant 
disposition,  and  there  had  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been 
no  period  of  equal  duration  wherein  the  catholics  them- 
selves suffered  so  little  molestation  as  under  the  pro- 
tectorate.^ It  is  well  known  that  he  permitted  the 
settlement  of  Jews  in  England,  after  an  exclusion  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of 
some  bigoted  churchmen  and  lawyers. 

The  presbyterian  clergy,  though  co-operating  in  the 
king's  restoration,  experienced  very  just  appre- 
the'presby  hensions  of  the  church  they  had  supplanted; 
teriansfrom  and  this  was  in  fact  one  great  motive  of  the 
"^'  restrictions  that  party  was  so  anxious  to  impose 
on  him.  His  character  and  sentiments  were  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  in  England  ;  and  much  pains  were 
taken  on  both  sides,  by  short  pamphlets,  panegyrical  or 
defamatory,  to  represent  him  as  the  best  Englishman 
and  best  protestant  of  the  age,  or  as  one  given  up  to 
profligacy  and  popery.*    The  caricature  likeness  was. 


■1  Neal,  429,  444.  '  The  peiwt  laws  were  comparatively 

"  Ncal,  471.    Pepys't  Diary,  ad  init  donnant,   though    two  pricsta   suifered 

Kven  in  Oxford,  about  300  et>iacopaUaiu  death,  ono  of  tbvm  before  tlie  protector- 

'j«ed  to  meet  every  Sunday  with  Uie  con*  ate.    Butler's  Mem.  of  CathoUcs,  ii.  13. 

nivanc«  of  Dr.  Owen,  dean   of  Christ  But  in  16S5  Cromwell  iiisued  a  procla- 

Tbordi.    Ormo's  Life  of  Owen,  188.    It  mation  for  the  execution  of  theue  statutes; 

to  toiiMWhat  bold  in  Anglican  writers  to  which  leems  to  have  been  provoked  by 

sompUin,  aa  they  now  and  then  do,  of  the  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.    White- 

penecution  they  suifered  at  this  period,  lock  tells  us  ho  opposed  it,  C25.    It  was 

when  we  consider  what  had  boen  the  not  acted  upon, 

xmduct  of  the  bishops  before,  and  what  ■  Several  of  these  appear  in  Someri>' 

It  was  afterwards.    I  do  not  know  that  Tracts,  vol.  vli.  The  king's  nearest  frlendj 

any  manber  of  the  chnrcb  of  Unglaad  were  of  course  not  backward  in  pralsinQ 

waatanprliOMdtutdertheoomiaonwealth,  him,  though  a  little  at  the  expense  of 

Mcept  for  MIM  potltlckl  tuua ;  certain  their  consciences.     "  In  a  word,"  says 

It  U  that  the  gaols  w«r«  aotflUedwlth  Hyde  to  a  correspondout  In  1659,  "\t 

tlwm>.  being  the  best  protestant  and  the  l«at 
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we  must  now  acknowledge,  more  true  than  the  other . 
but  at  that  time  it  was  fair  and  natural  to  dwell  on  the 
more  pleasing  picture.  The  presbyterians  remembered 
that  he  was  what  they  called  a  covenanted  king ;  that 
is,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  he 
had  submitted  to  all  the  obligations,  and  taken  all  the 
oaths,  they  thought  fit  to  impose. "*  But  it  was  well 
known  that,  on  the  failure  of  those  prospects,  he  had 
returned  to  the  church  of  England,  and  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  its  zealous  adherents.  Charles,  in  his 
declaration  from  Breda,  promised  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience,  so  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  or 
called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  consent  to  such  acts  of  parliament  as 
should  be  offered  to  him  for  confirming  that  indulgence. 
But  he  was  silent  as  to  the  church  establishment ;  and 
the  presbyterian  ministers,  who  went  over  to  present 
the  congratulations  of  their  body,  met  with  civil  lan- 
guage, but  no  sort  of  encouragement  to  expect  any  per 
sonal  compliance  on  the  king's  part  with  their  mode  of 
worship.' 

The   moderate   party  in  the  convention  parliament, 
though    not   absolutely   of   the    presbyterian       ^ 
interest,  saw  the  danger  of  pennitting  an  op-  for  a 
pressed   body  of   churchmen   to  regain  their  compromise 

Knglishmau  of  the  nation  can  do  the  king  shows  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving 

Rood  at  home,  he  must  prosper  with  and  his  new  friends  the  slip  ;  as  indeed  he 

by  his  own  subjects."   Clar.  State  Papers,  attempted  soon  after,  in  what  was  called 

541.     Morley  says  he  had  been  to  see  the  Start    Laing,  ill.  463. 

Judge  Hale,  who  asked  him  questions  '  [Several  letters  of  Sharp,  then   in 

about  the  king's  character  and  firmness  London,    are    published    in   Wodrow's 

la  the  protestant  religion.  Id.  736.   Mor-  '  History  of  the  Church    of  Scotland,' 

ley's  exertions  to  dispossess  men  of  the  which  I  quote  from  Kennet's  Register, 

notion  that  the  king  and  his  brother  were  "1   see   clearly,"  he  writes   on   June 

inclined  to  popery  are  also  mentioned  by  10,  "  the  general  will  not  stand  by  the 

Kennet  in  bis  Register,  818 ;   a   book  presbyterians ;  they  talk  of  closing  with 

containing  very  copious  information  as  to  moderate  episcopacy  for  fear  of  worn." 

this  particular  period.   Yet  Morley  could  And  on  June  23,  "All  is  wrong  here  aa 

hardly  have  been  without  strong  suspi-  to  church  affairs.     Episcopacy  will  be 

cions  as  to  both  of  them.  settled  here  to  the  height ;  their  lands 

h  He  had  written  in  cipher  to  secretary  will  Ije  all  restored.  None  of  the  presby- 

Nicholas,  from  St.  Johnston's,  Sept.  3,  terian  way  here  oppose  this,  but  mourn 

1650,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  secret."    "The  generality  of  the  peo- 

"  Nothing  could  have  confirmed  me  more  pie  are  doting  after  prelacy  and  the  ser- 
to  the  church  of  England  than  being  here,  'vice-book."    He  found  to  his  cost  that 

Boeing  their  hvpocrlsy."    Supplement  to  it  was  niMcb  othe.rv»i«i  in  bcotuuid.— 

Kvclyn's  I»iary    133.    The  whole  letter  "»«.', 
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superiority  without  some  restraint.  The  actual  incum- 
bents of  benefices  were  on  the  whole  a  respectahla 
and  even  exemplary  class,  most  of  whom  could  not  be 
reckoned  answerable  for  the  legal  defects  of  their  title. 
But  the  ejected  ministers  of  the  iVnglican  church,  who 
had  endured  for  their  attachment  to  its  discipline  and  to 
the  ci-own  so  many  years  of  poverty  and  privation,  stood 
in  a  still  more  favourable  light,  and  had  an  evident 
claim  to  restoration.  The  commons  accordingly,  before 
the  king's  return,  prepared  a  bill  for  confirming  and 
restoring  ministers,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  replacing 
in  their  benefices,  but  without  their  legal  right  to  the 
intermediate  profits,  the  episcopal  clergy  who  by  ejection 
or  forced  surrender  had  made  way  for  intraders,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  establishing  the  possession,  though 
originally  usurped,  of  those  against  whom  there  was  no 
claimant  living  to  dispute  it,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had 
been  presented  on  legal  vacancies.''  This  act  did  not 
pass  without  opposition  from  the  cavaliers,  who  panted 
to  retaliate  the  persecution  that  had  afiiicted  their 
church."" 

This  legal  security,  however,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  livings  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  scmples  of  con- 
Kcientious  men.  The  episcopal  discipline,  the  Anglican 
liturgy  and  ceremonies,  having  never  been  abrogated  by 
law,  revived  of  course  with  the  constitutional  monarchy ; 
and  brought  with  them  all  the  penalties  that  the  act  of 
uniformity  and  other  statutes  had  inflicted.     The  non- 

k  12  Car.  IL  c.  17.     It  Ik  quite  clear  factory  to  the  court,  who  preferred  the 

that  an  usurped  possewlon  waa  conflrmcd  confirmation  of  ministers  by  particular 

by  this  act,  where  the  lawful  Incumbent  letters  patent  unAer  the  great  seal ;  that 

waa  dead  [though  Buniet  intimates  that,  the  Icing's  prprogntlvc  of  dispensing  with 

tUa  statute  not  having  been  confirmed  acta  of  parlioniunt  might  not  gmw  into 

bf  the  next  parliamont,  those  who  hnj  distise.    Many  got  the  additional  somirity 

originally  come  in  by  an  unlawful  title,  of  such  patents;  which  proved  of  service 

were  expelled  by  conne  of  law.    This  I  to  them,  when  tlie  next  parliament  did 

am  inclined  to  donbt,  aa  such  a  proceed-  ni)t  think  fit  to  confirm  this  important 

tog  would  have  aaramed  the  invalidity  statute.    Itaxter  says,  p.  241,  some  got 

of  the  lawi  enacted  In  the  a)nvcntion  letters  patent  to  turn  out  the  possessors, 

parliament    Bnt  we  find  by  a  case  re-  where  tho  former  incumbents  were  dead, 

ported  In  1  Ventrii,  that   the  Judge*  These  must  have  been  to  l)encflcc8  in  the 

would  not  suffer  theae  acta  to  be  dli-  gift  of  the  crown;  in  other  cases  letters 

puted.— 1845.]  patent  could  have  been  of  no  effect.    1 

"  I'arl.  HIat  94.    The  chancellor.  In  have  found  this  contirmeU  by  the  J  mr- 

bis  s|K-<'i  h  to  the  bouae*  at  their  ndjouni-  Dols,  Aug.  '21,  leoo.    [Rut  compare  ih< 

mem  in  H<-pt«nber,  gave  them  to  under-  pre<'imrB  nutr,  which  leuvo»  some  diibi 

•tAiid  that  IhU  Hll  waa  ivit  nu'tc  s«i«(».  on  th"-  fnrt«  ol  ih..  .■ime.i 
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oorfonning  clergy  threw  themselves  on  the  king's 
compassion,  or  gratitude,  or  policy,  for  relief.  The 
independents,  too  irreconcilable  to  the  establishe*! 
church  for  any  scheme  of  comprehension,  looked  only  to 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  the  king's  declaration 
from  Breda  had  held  forth."  But  the  presbyteriana 
soothed  themselves  with  hopes  of  retaining  their  bene- 
fices by  some  compromise  with  their  adversaries.  They 
had  never,  generally  speaking,  embraced  the  rigid  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  were  willing  to  admit 
what  they  called  a  moderate  episcopacy.  They  offered, 
accordingly,  on  the  king's  request  to  know  their  terms,  , 
a  middle  scheme,  usually  denominated  Bishop  Usher's 
Model ;  not  as  altogether  approving  it,  but  because  they 
could  not  hope  for  anything  nearer  to  their  own  views. 
This  consisted,  first,  in  the  appointment  of  a  suffragan 
bishop  for  each  loiral  deanery,  holding  a  monthly  synod 
of  the  presbyters  within  his  district ;  and,  secondly,  in 
an  annual  diocesan  synod  of  suffragans  and  representa- 
tives of  the  presbyters,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop,  and  deciding  upon  all  matters  before  them  by 
plurality  of  suffrages."  This  is,  I  believe,  considered 
by  most  competent  judges  as  approaching  more  nearly 
than  our  o\vn  system  to  the  usage  of  the  primitive 
church,  which  gave  considerable  influence  and  supe- 
riority of  rank  to  the  bishop,  without  destroying  the 
aristocratical  character  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  senate.''      It  lessened  also  the  incon- 

"  Upon  V«nner's  insurrection,  though  against  themselves :   for,  if  the  English 

the  sectaries,  and  especially  the  indepen-  constitution,  or  something  analogous  to 

dents,  published  a  declaration  of  their  it,  had  been  established  in  the  church, 

abhorrence  of  it,  a  pretext  was  found  their  adversaries  would  have  had  all  they 

for  issuing  a  proclamation   to  shut  up  now  asked. 

the  conventicles  of  the  anabaptists  and        P  Stillingfleet's  Irenicum.     Kings  In- 

quakers,  and  so  worded  as  to  reach  all  quiry  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Priml- 

others.    Kennet's  Register,  357.  tive  Church.    The  former  work  was  pul> 

°  Collier,  869,  871;  Baxter,  232,238.  lishedatthislime.withaviewtomoderau- 
The  bishops  said,  in  their  answer  to  the  the  pretensions  of  the  Anglican  party,  t* 
Presbyterians'  proposals,  that  the  objec-  which  the  author  belonged,  by  showing.: 
tions  against  a  single  person's  administra-  1.  That  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for 
tion  in  the  church  were  equally  applicable  determining  with  certainty  the  form  o" 
to  the  state.  Collier,  872.  But  this  was  church  government  in  the  apostolical  age 
false,  as  they  well  knew,  and  designed  or  that  which  immediately  followed  it ; 
only  to  produce  an  effect  at  court ;  for  the  2.  That,  as  far  as  we  may  probably  con- 
objections  were  not  grounded  on  reason-  jecture,  the  primitive  church  was  framed 
iug,  but  on  a  presumed  positive  institu-  on  the  model  of  the  synagogue ;  that  is,  a 
Umj.     Resides  which,  the  argument  cut  syno.1  of  priests  in  every  conprPKatior^ 
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veniences  supposed  to  result  from  the  gi'eat  extent  of 
8ome  English  dioceses.  But,  though  such  a  system  was 
inconsistent  with  that  parity  which  the  rigid  presby- 
terians  maintained  to  be  indispensable,  and  those  who 
espoused  it  are  reckoned,  in  a  theological  division, 
among  episcopalians,  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  equally  rigid 
churchmen  little  better  than  a  disguised  presbytery,  and 
a  real  subversion  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy .*• 

The  presbyterian  ministers,  or  rather  a  few  eminent 
persons  of  that  class,  proceeded  to  solicit  a  revision  of 
the  liturgy,  and  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  objec- 
tions which  they  made  to  certain  passages,  while  they 
admitted  the  la^vf^dness  of  a  prescribed  foi-m.  They  im- 
plored the  king  also  to  abolish,  or  at  least  not  to  enjoin 
as  necessaiy,  some  of  those  ceremonies  which  they  Bcini- 
pled  to  use,  and  which  in  fact  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  their  schism ;  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism, 
the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the  communion,  and  one  or 
two  more,  A  tone  of  humble  supplication  pervades  all 
their  language,  which  some  might  invidiously  contrast 
with  their  unbending  haughtiness  in  prosperity.  The 
bishops  and  other  Anglican  divines,  to  whom  their  pro- 
positions were  referred,  met  tlie  offer  of  capitulation 
with  a  scornful  and  vindictive  smile.  They  held  oxit  not 
the  least  overture  towards  a  compromise. 

having  one  of  their  own  number  for  a  phical  writers  put  its  publication  in  1659; 

chief  or  president ;  3.  That  there  Is  no  but  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  it  could  not 

reason  to  consider  any  part  of  the  aposto-  have  passed  the  press  on   the  24th  of 

Ileal  discipline  as  an  invariable  model  for  March,  1660,  the  latest  day  which  could, 

future  ages,  and  that  much  of  our  own  according  to  the  old  style,  have  admitted 

ecclesiastical  polity  cannot  any  way  pre-  the  date  of  1669,  as  it  contains  allusioni 

t«nd  to  primitive  authority ;  4.  That  this  to  the  king's  restoration, 

has  been  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  cml-  i  Haxter's  Life.    Neal.    [The  eplsco- 

ncnt  theologians  at  borne  and  abroad;  pallunH,  according   to   Baxter,  were  ol 

S   That  it  would  be  expedient  to  Intro-  two  kinds,  "  the  old  common  moderate 

dtice  yarious  mudlfloatlons,  not  on  tba  sort,"  who  took  episcopacy  to  be  good, 

whole  much  different  from  the  scheme  of  but  not  necessary,  and  owned  the  other 

(Jiher.    StiUingflMt,  whose  work  is  a  re-  reformed  to  be  true  churches;  and  those 

xarkablo  lostanoe  of  exteotlTe  learning  who  followed  Dr.  Hammond,  and  wore 

and  mature  Judgment  at  the  age  of  about  very  few:  Uiclr  notion  was  that  pros- 

twenty-thre«,  thought  fit  afterwardi  to  byten  in  Scripture  meant  bishops  exd'i- 

retract  tt  in  a  certain  degree;  and  towards  tlTely,  and  they  sot  aside  the  reformed 

the  Utter  part  of  his  life  gave  into  more  ohnrcbes.     lUit   tlioso   few,  "by   theit 

higb-cburch  politics.    It  U  true  that  tb«  parts  and  interest  in  the  nobility  and 

Irenlcum  must  have  been  compoiedwlth  gentry,  did  carry  it  at  last  against  tlie 

almost  unparalleled  'apidlty  fur  soch  a  other  party."     Baxter's   Life,  i>art   a, 

work;  but  itshowH,  ■/.  fur  mh  I  ran  Jiidif,  pi  IM.— 1845.1 
«o  marks  of  |>r«i;lpii<iii>-y.     The  bloip-a- 
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The  king,  however,  deemed  it  expedient,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  parliament  the  majority  of  whom  were 
desirous  of  union  in  the  church,  and  had  given  some  in- 
dications of  their  disposition,'  to  keep  up  the  delusion  a 
little  longer  and  prevent  the  possible  consequences  of 
despair.  He  had  already  appointed  several  presby- 
terian  ministers  his  chaplains,  and  given  them  frequent 
audiences.  But  during  the  recess  of  parliament  he  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  wherein,  after  some  compliments  to 
the  ministers  of  the  presbyterian  opinion,  and  an  artful 
expression  of  satisfaction  that  he  had  found  them  no 
enemies  to  episcopacy  or  a  liturgy,  as  they  had  been 
reported  to  be,  he  annoimces  his  intention  to  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  suffragan  bishops  in  the  , 
larger  dioceses ;  he  promises  that  no  bishop  deciaraUon 
should  ordain  or  exercise  any  part  of  his  spi-  '°  favour 
ritual  jurisdiction  without  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  his  presbyters  ;  that  no  chancellors  or  officials 
of  the  bishops  should  use  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
ministry,  nor  any  archdeacon  without  the  advice  of  a 
council  of  his  clergy  ;  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
diocese,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  presbyters, 
annually  chosen  by  the  clergy,  should  be  always  ad- 
vising and  assisting  at  all  ordinations,  church  censures, 
and  other  important  acts  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  He 
declared  also  that  he  would  appoint  an  equal  number  of 
divines  of  both  persuasions  to  revise  the  liturgy;  de- 
siring that  in  the  mean  time  none  would  wholly  lay  it 
aside,  yet  promising  that  no  one  should  be  molested  for 
not  using  it  till  it  should  be  reviewed  and  reformed. 
With  regard  to  ceremonies,  he  declared  that  none  should 
be  compelled  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling,  nor  to 
use  the  cross  in  baptism,  nor  to  bow  at  the  name  of 
.lesus,  nor  to  wear  the  surplice  except  in  the  royal 
cnapel  and  in  cathedrals,  nor  should  subscription  to 
articles  not  doctrinal  be  required.  He  renewed  also  his 
declaration  from  Breda,  that  no  man  should  be  called  in 
question  for  differences  of  religious  opinion  not  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  kingdom.* 

■■  They  addressed  the  king  to  call  sucn  *  Pari.  Hist     Neal,  Baxter,  Collier, 

divines  as  he  should  think  fit,  to  advise  kc     Burnet   says  that  Clarendon    hat) 

with    concerning   matters   of    religion,  made  the  king  publish  this  declaration; 

July  20, 1660.    JoTinials  ukI  Pari.  Hist  "  but  the  biahonsdid  not  approve  ot  this  - 

VOL.  n.  V 
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Though  many  of  the  presbyterian  party  deeiaed  this 
modification  of  Anglican  episcopacy  a  departure  from 
their  notions  of  an  apostolic  church,  and  inconsistent 
with  their  covenant,  the  majority  would  doubtless  have 
acquiesced  in  so  extensive  a  concession  from  the  ruling 
power.  If  faithfully  executed  according  to  its  apparent 
meaning,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  declaration  falls  very 
short  of  their  own  proposal,  the  scheme  of  Usher.'  The 
high  churchmen,  indeed,  would  have  murmured  had  it 
been  made  effectual.  But  such  as  were  nearest  the  king's 
councils  well  knew  that  nothing  else  was  intended  by  it 
than  to  scatter  dust  in  men's  eyes,  and  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  parliament.  This  was  soon  rendered 
manifest,  when  a  bill  to  render  the  king's  declaration 
effectual  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  courtiers,  and 
rejected  on  a  second  reading  by  183  to  157."  Nothing 
could  more  forcibly  demonstrate  an  intention  of  breaking- 
faith  with  the  presbyterians  than  this  vote.  For  the 
king's  declaration  was  repugnant  to  the  act  of  uniformity 
and  many  other  statutes,  so  that  it  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  unless 
by  means  of  such  a  general  dispensing  power  as  no  par- 
liament would  endure."  And  it  is  impossible  to  question 

and,  after  the  service  they  did  that  lord  rcntly  made  obligatory,  but  bearing  per- 
in  the  dulte  of  Yorlc's  marriage,  lie  would  haps  on  the  great  point  of  controversy, 
not  put  any  hardship  on  those  who  had  whether  the  difference  between  the  two 
so  signally  obliged  him."  This  is  very  were  in  order  or  in  degree.  The  kinp 
invidious.  I  know  no  evidence  that  the  would  not  come  Into  the  scheme  of  con- 
declaration  was  published  at  Clarendon's  sent;  though  they  pressed  him  with  u 
suggestion,  except  indeed  that  lie  was  the  passage  out  of  the  Icon  Basilikc*,  when- 
great  adviMf  of  the  crown  ;  yet  in  some  bis  father  allowed  of  it  Life  of  Baxter, 
thlngi,  especially  of  this  nature,  the  king  276.  Some  alterations,  however,  were 
Menu  to  have  acted  without  his  concur-  made  in  consequence  of  their  suggestions. 
rence.  He  certainly  speaks  of  the  de-  "  Pari.  Hist.  141,162.  Clarendon,  76, 
elaratlon  as  if  he  did  not  wholly  relish  it  most  strangely  observes  on  this,  "  Some 
(Life,  76),  and  does  not  state  it  fulrly.  of  the  leaders  brought  a  bill  into  thu 
In  Stat«  Trials,  vl.  II,  it  l«  laid  to  have  house  for  the  making  that  declaration  n 
been  drawn  up  by  Morley  and  Hciich-  law,wliich  was  suitable  to  their  other  acta 
man  for  the  church,  Reynolds  and  Calamy  of  Ingenuity  to  keep  the  church  for  ever 
for  tliedJjsentcrs;  if  they  disagreed,  lords  under  tho  same  indulgence  and  without 
Angleiaa  and  Hollls  to  decide.  any  settlement;  which  being  quickly 
t  The  oblef  otjectlon  made  b^  the  peroelvod.  there  woj  uo  further  progreit'c 
pretbytertani,  u  far  ••  we  learn  from  in  it."  'I'he  bill  was  brought  in  by  rir 
Itexter,  waa,  that  the  consent  of  presby*  Mattbew  Halo. 

lers  to  the  bishops' acta  was  not  promlMd  '  Collier,  who  of  course  thinks  thii 

br  the  declaration,  but  only  titelradTioet  declaration   an   encroachment    on    U<i 

a  illtUnction  apparently  not  Tery  material  church,   as  well  as  on  the  iegislati*  • 

In  pnotee,  whire  the  adTioe  was  appa-  power,  says,  '•  For  this  rcoKon  It  %■»■■ 
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that  a  bill  for  confinning  it  would  have  easily  passed 
through  this  house  of  ooiamons  had  it  not  been  for  the 
resistance  of  the  government. 

Charles  now  dissolved  the  convention  parliament, 
having  obtained  from  it  what  was  immediately  convention 
necessaiy,  but  well  aware  that  he  could  better  paruameiu 
accomplish  his  objects  with  another.''  It  was  '''*«oi*'*J- 
studiously  inculcated  by  the  royalist  lawyers,  that,  as 
this  assembly  had  not  been  summoned  by  the  king's 
writ,  none  of  its  acts  could  have  any  real  validity,  ex- 
cept by  the  confirmation  of  a  true  parliament.'  This 
doctrine,  being  applicable  to  the  act  of  indemnity,  left 
the  kingdom  in  a  precarious  condition  till  an  undeniable 
security  could  be  obtained,  and  rendered  the  dissolution 


overlookeii  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  in 
several  places  in  the  country,  where  the 
dissenting  ministers  were  indicted  for  not 
conforming  pursuant  to  the  laws  in  force :" 
p.  876.  Neal  confirms  this,  586,  and 
Kennet's  Register,  3T4. 

y  [After  the  Ising  had  concluded  his 
own  speech  by  giving  the  royal  assent  to 
many  bills  at  the  prorogation  of  the 
convention  parliament,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Hyde  (not  then  a  peer)  requested 
his  majesty's  permission  to  address  the 
two  houses.  His  speech  is  long  and  elo- 
quent, expressive  of  nothing  but  satis- 
faction, and  recommending  harmony  to 
all  classes.  One  passage  is  eloquent 
enough  to  be  extracted :  "  They  are  too 
much  in  love  with  England,  too  partial 
to  it,  who  believe  it  the  best  country  in 
ttie  world ;  there  is  a  better  earth,  and  a 
better  air,  and  better,  that  is,  a  warmer 
sun  in  other  countries;  but  we  are  no 
more  than  just  when  we  say  that  Eng- 
land is  an  enclosure  of  the  best  people  in 
the  world,  when  they  are  well  informed 
and  instructed ;  a  people.  In  sobriety  of 
conscience,  the  most  devoted  to  God 
Almighty ;  in  the  integrity  of  their  af- 
fections, the  most  dutiful  to  the  king; 
In  their  good  manners  and  inclinations, 
most  regardful  and  loving  to  the  nobility ; 
no  nobility  in  Europe  so  entirely  beloved 
by  the  people ;  there  may  be  more  awe 
and  fear  of  them,  but  no  such  respect  to- 
wards them  as  in  England.  I  beseech 
yjur  lordships  do  not  undervalus  this 
■""■•e."  &c.    Pari.  Hiat  iv.  170.-1845.] 


'  Life  of  Clarendon,  74.  A  plausible 
and  somewhat  dangerous  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  authority  of  this  parliament 
from  an  opposite  quarter,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  one  Drake,  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  Philips,  entitled  '  The  Long 
Parliament  Revived,'  and  intended  to 
prove  that  by  the  act  of  the  late  king, 
providing  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
solved but  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  legislature,  they  were  still  in  ex 
istence ;  and  that  the  king's  demise,  which 
legally  puts  an  end  to  a  parliament,  could 
not  affect  one  that  was  declared  perma- 
nent by  so  direct  an  enactment.  This  ar- 
gument seems  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able ;  but  the  times  were  not  such  as  to 
admit  of  technical  reasoning.  The  con- 
vention parliament,  after  questioning 
Drake,  finally  sent  up  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him ;  but  the  lords  afte: 
hearing  him  in  his  defence,  wlien  he  con 
fessed  his  fault,  left  tiim  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney-general.  Nothing  more, 
probably,  took  place.  Pari.  Hist.  145, 157 , 
This  was  in  November  and  December 
1660:  but  Drake's  book  seems  still  to 
have  been  in  considerable  circulation ;  at 
least  I  have  two  editions  of  it,  both  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1661.  The  argument  it 
contains  is  purely  legal;  but  the  aim 
must  have  been  to  serve  the  presbyterian 
or  parliamentarian  cause.  [The  next 
parliament  never  give  their  predecessors 
any  other  name  in  the  Jnumals  tha." 
"  the  last  assembly."] 
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almost  necessary.  Another  parliament  was  called,  oi 
very  different  composition  from  the  last.  Possession 
and  the  standing  ordinances  against  royalists  had  enabled 
the  secluded  members  of  1648,  that  is,  the  adherents  of 
the  long  parliament,  to  stem  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess the  impetuous  tide  of  loyalty  in  the  last  elections, 
and  put  them  almost  upon  an  equality  with  the  court. 
But  in  the  new  assembly  cavaliers  and  the  sons  of 
cavaliers  entirely  predominated ;  the  great  families,  the 
ancient  gentry,  the  episcopal  clergy,  resumed  their  in- 
fluence ;  the  presbyterians  and  sectarians  feared  to  have 
their  offences  remembered ;  so  that  we  may  rather  be 
surprised  that  about  fifty  or  sixty  who  had  belonged  to 
the  opposite  side  found  places  in  such  a  parliament,  than 
that  its  general  complexion  should  be  decidedly  royalist 
The  presb}i;erian  faction  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  those  over  whom  they  had  so  long  triumphed, 
without  any  force  of  arms  or  civil  convulsion,  as  if  the 
king  had  been  brought  in  against  their  will.  Nor  did 
the  cavaliers  fail  to  treat  them  as  enemies  to  monarchy, 
though  it  was  notorious  that  the  restoration  was  chiefly 
owing  to  theii'  endeavours." 

The  new  parliament  gave  the  first  proofs  of  their  dis- 
position by  voting  that  all  their  members  should 
™mpTex*on  reccive  the  sacrament  on  a  certain  day  accord- 
of  the  new  j^g  to  the  ritcs  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
^^  *°  that  the  solemn  league  and  coven9,nt  should  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.'*  They  excited  still 
more  serious  alarm  by  an  evident  reluctance  to  confirm 
the  late  act  of  indemnity,  which  the  king  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  had  pressed  upon  their  attention.  Those 
who  had  suffered  the  sequestrations  and  other  losses  of  a 
vanquished  party  could  not  endure  to  abandon  what 
they  reckoned  a  just  reparation.    But  Clarendon  adhered 

"  ComplalnU  of  intuit*  on  tbe  preibjr-  the  Kcrotary  of  state,  being  one  of  Uie 

teiion  clergy  were  made  to  tbe  Ute  par-  tellers  for  the  minority.    Monk,  I  he- 

Uament.  ParLHlsLlSO.  TbeAxtgUcant  llevc,   to  whom  Morico  owed  )iis  ele- 

tnTelglMA  grosaly  against  tliem  on  the  ration,  dUl  wlmt  bo  could  to  prevent 

looraof  their  past  oondnct,  not  withstand*  violent  nieastireg  against  tbe  preabyU' 

tng  the  act  of  indemnity.    Kennet's  Ke-  rians.     Alilrrman  Love  was  sutpended 

gister,  1M.    See,  as  a  specimen,  Sontb's  trhm  slttinii  In  tbn  house,  July  3,  hf 

Hcrmone,  passim.  not  nnvtoK  isKcn  tho  sacrament    I  snp- 

b  Jounials,  ITth  of  May,  1661.    Tbe  pose  thnt  hi'  nfterwards  conformed;  t-.n 

lirevloiw  qtiuttiun  was   moved  on   this  h<>  becnme  iiii  active  member  of  the  or- 

•<>M.  but  lust  by  228  to  103  {  Morioe,  position. 
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with  equal  integiiiy  and  pi  udence  to  this  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Eestoration ;  and,  after  a  strong  message 
from  the  king  on  the  subject,  the  commons  were  content 
to  let  the  bill  pass  with  no  new  exceptions."  They  gave, 
indeed,  some  relief  to  the  ruined  cavaliers  by  voting 
60,000?.  to  be  distributed  among  that  class ;  but  so 
inadequate  a  compensation  did  not  assuage  their  dis- 
contents. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  late  house  of 
ODmmons  had  consented  to  the  exception  of  condenma- 
Vane  and  Lambert  from  indemnity  on  the  tionofVane. 
king's  promise  that  they  should  not  sufifer  death.  They 
had  lain  in  the  Tower  accordingly,  without  being 
brought  to  trial.  The  regicides  who  had  come  in  under 
the  proclamation  were  saved  from  capital  punishment 
by  the  former  act  of  indemnity.  But  the  present  par- 
liament abhoi-red  this  lukewarm  lenity.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  execution  of  the  king's  judges  in  the 
Tower ;  and  the  attorney-general  was  requested  to  pro- 
ceed against  Vane   and  Lambert.**      The   former   was 


*=  Journals,  June  14,  &c.;  Pari.  Hist 
209;  Life  of  Clarendon,  71 ;  Burnet,  230. 
A  bill  discharging  the  loyalists  from  all 
interest  exceeding  three  per  cent,  on 
debts  contracted  before  the  wars  passed 
the  commons,  but  was  dropped  iu  the 
other  house.  The  great  discontent  of 
this  party  at  the  indemnity  continued  to 
sliow  Itself  in  subsequent  sessions.  Cla- 
rendon mentions,  with  much  censure,  that 
many  private  bills  passed  about  16G2, 
(innulling  conveyances  of  lands  made 
during  the  troubles:  p.  162,  163.  One 
remarkable  instance  ought  to  be  noticed 
as  having  been  greatly  misrepresented. 
At  the  earl  of  Derby's  seat  of  ICnowsley 
in  Lancashire  a  tablet  is  placed  to  com- 
memorate the  ingratitude  of  Charles  II. 
in  having  refused  the  royal  assent  to  a 
Hll  which  had  passed  both  houses  for  re- 
itoring  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  who 
had  lost  his  life  in  the  royal  cause,  to  his 
family  estate.  ITiis  has  been  so  often 
reprinted  by  tourists  and  novelists  that  it 
passes  currently  for  a  just  reproach  on  the 
Jung's  memory.  It  was,  however,  in  fact, 
one  of  his  most  honouralsle  actions.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  cavalier  faction  carried 
through  parliament  a  bill  to  make  void 
Uie  conveyances  of  some  manors  which 


lord  Derby  had  Tolnntarily  sold  before 
the  restoration,  in  the  very  face  of  the  act 
of  indemnity,  and  against  all  law  and 
Justice.  Clarendon,  who,  together  with 
some  very  respectable  peers,  had  pro- 
tested against  this  measure  in  the  upper 
house,  thought  it  his  duty  to  recommend 
the  king  to  reftise  his  assent  Lords' 
Journals,  Feb.  6  and  May  14, 1662.  There 
is  so  much  to  blame  in  both  the  minister 
and  his  master,  that  it  is  but  fair  to  give 
them  credit  for  that  which  the  pardon- 
able pr^udices  of  the  family  interested 
have  led  it  to  misstate. 

d  Commons'  Journals,  1st  July,  1661. 
A  division  took  place,  November  36,  on 
a  motion  to  lay  this  bill  aside.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  king's  proclamation ; 
which  was  lost  by  124  to  109:  lord 
Combury  (Clarendon's  son)  being  a  teller 
for  the  Noes.  The  bill  was  sent  up  to  the 
lords  Jan.  27,  1662.  See  also  Pari.  Hist. 
217,  225.  Some  of  their  proceedings 
trespassed  upon  the  executive  power,  ani 
infringed  the  prerogative  they  labcnrca 
to  exalt.  B  »t  long  intermptiou  of  the 
due  course  of  the  constitution  had  made 
its  boundaries  indistinct.  Thus,  in  the 
convention  parliament,  the  bodies  ol 
Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  other* 
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dropped  in  the  house  of  lords;  but  those  formidable 
(ihiefs  of  the  commonwealth  were  brought  to  trial. 
Their  indictments  alleged  as  overt  acts  of  high  treason 
against  Charles  II.  their  exercise  of  civil  and  military 
functions  under  the  usurping  government ;  though  not, 
as  far  as  appears,  expressly  directed  against  the  king's 
authority,  and  certainly  not  against  his  person.  Under 
such  an  accusation  many  who  had  been  the  most  earnest 
in  the  king's  restoration  might  have  stood  at  the  bar. 
Thousands  might  apply  to  themselves,  in  the  case  of 
Vane,  the  beautifcd  expression  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  as  to 
her  hTisband's  feelings  at  the  death  of  the  regicides,  that 
"  he  looked  on  himself  as  judged  in  their  judgment,  and 
executed  in  their  execution."  The  stroke  fell  upon  one, 
the  reproach  upon  many. 
The  condemnation  of  sir  Henry  Vane  was  very  ques- 
itsin-  tionable,  even  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
Justice,  law.  It  was  plainly  repugnant  to  its  spirit. 
An  excellent  statute  enacted  under  Henry  VII.,  and 
deemed  by  some  great  writers  to  be  only  declaratory  of 
the  common  law,  but  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  some 
harsh  judgments  of  treason  which  had  been  pronounced 
during  the  late  competition  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  assured  a  perfect  indemnity  to  all  persons 
obeying  a  king  for  the  time  being,  however  defective 
his  title  might  come  to  be  considered  when  another 
claimant  should  gain  possession  of  the  throne.  It  esta- 
blished the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment upon  a  general  piinciple  ;  but  in  its  terms  it 
certainly  presumed  that  government  to  be  a  monarchy. 
This  furnished  the  judges  upon  the  trial  of  Vane  with  a 
distinction  of  which  they  willingly  availed  themselves. 
They  proceeded,  however,  beyond  all  bounds  of  consti- 
tutional precedenta  and  of  common  sense  when  they 
determined  that  Charles  II.  had  been  king  de  facto  as 
well  aa  de  jure  from  the  moment  of  his  father's  death, 
though,  in  the  words  of  their  senseless  sophistiy,  "  kept 

<r«ra  orderad,  Dec.  4,  on  the  motion  Into   •  pit  at   the   bock  doar  of  the 

of  colonel  Titua,  to  be  disinterred  and  prebcndaricit'  ItidRings."     The   body  ot 

hanged  on  •  gibbet.     Ttie  lords  oon*  Blake  was  the  same  day,  Sept.  12,  ICGO, 

currad  in  this  order;   but  tlio  mode  of  taken  up  and  "burled In  St.  Murffarefr 

addraas  to  the  king  would  have  been  churchyard."    It  appears  to  have  bcpii 

more  regular.    Pari.  Hist.  ISl.    ffhaM  done  by  an  order  of  the  king  to  the 

bodies  had  been  prerlonsiy  removed  tyom  dean  of  Westmiimtor.   Kennet's  Register 

W'«tialnetcr  Abbey,  and  "cast  tiifetber  p.  83S.1 
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out  of  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  by  traitors  auJ 
rebels."  He  had  indeed  assumed  the  title  during  hLs 
exile,  and  had  granted  letters  patent  for  difl'erent  pur- 
poses, which  it  was  thought  proper  to  hold  good  after 
his  restoration;  thus  presenting  the  strange  anomaly, 
and  as  -.t  were  contradiction  in  terms,  of  a  king  who 
began  to  govern  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  But 
this  had  not  been  the  usage  of  former  times.  Edward  IV., 
Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  had  dated  their  instrumenta 
either  from  their  proclamation  or  at  least  from  some  act 
of  possession.  The  question  was  nut  whether  a  right  to 
the  crown  descended  according  to  the  laws  of  inherit- 
ance, but  whether  such  a  right,  divested  of  possession, 
could  challenge  allegiance  as  a  bounden  duty  by  the  law 
of  England.  This  is  expressly  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive by  lord  Coke  in  his  Third  Institute,  who  maintains 
a  king  "  that  hath  right,  and  is  out  of  possession,"  not 
to  be  within  the  statute  of  treasons.  He  asserts  also 
that  a  pardon  granted  by  him  would  be  void  ;  which  by 
parity  of  reasoning  must  extend  to  all  his  patents.'  We 
may  consider,  therefore,  the  execution  of  Vane  as  one  of 
the  most  reprehensible  actions  of  this  bad  reign.  It  not 
only  violated  the  assurance  of  indemnity,  but  introduced 
a  principle  of  sanguinary  proscription,  which  would 
render  the  return  of  what  is  called  legitimate  govern- 
ment, under  any  circumstances,  an  intolerable  curse  to 
a  nation.' 

The  king  violated  his  promise  by  the  execution  of 
Vane,  as  much  as  the  judges  strained  the  law  by  his 
conviction.  He  had  assured  the  last  parliament,  in 
answer  to  their  address,  that,  if  Vane  and  Lambert 
should  be  attainted  by  law,  he  would  not  suffer  the  sen- 
tence to  be  executed.  Though  the  pr'isent  parliament 
had  urged  the  attorney-general  to  bring  these  delin- 
quents to  trial,  they  had  never,  by  an  address  to  the 
king,  given  him  a  colour  for  retracting  his  promise  of 
mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Clarendon  does  not 
say  a  syllable  about  Vane's  trial ;  which  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  thought  it  a  breach  of  the  act  o* 
indemnity.     But  we  have  on  record  a  remarkable  lettei 

"  3  Inst.  7.   This  appears  to  have  been  f  Foster,    in  his  Discourse   on    Higy 

held  in  Bagot's  case,  9  Edw.  4.    See  also  Treason,    evidently  intimates    that    h« 

Higden's  View  of  the  English  Constitu-  thought  the  conviction  of  Vane  nicnitl' 

tion.  1709.  fiable. 
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ot  the  king  to  his  minister,  wherein  he  expresses  his 
resentment  at  Vane's  bold  demeanour  during  his  trial, 
and  intimates  a  wish  for  his  death,  though  with  some 
doubts  whether  it  could  be  honourably  done.^  Doubts 
of  such  a  nature  never  lasted  long  with  this  prince ;  and 
Vane  suffered  the  week  after.  Lambert,  whose  submisive 
behaviour  had  furnished  a  contrast  with  that  of  Vane,  was 
sent  to  Guernsey,  and  remained  a  prisoner  for  thirty  years. 
The  royalists  have  spoken  of  Vane  with  extreme  dislike ; 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  only  incor- 
rupt, but  disinterested,  inflexible  in  conforming  his  public 
conduct  to  his  principles,  and  avei-se  to  every  sanguinary 
or  oppressive  measure ;  qualities  not  very  common  in  re- 
volutionary chiefs,  and  which  honourably  distinguished 
him  from  the  Lamberts  and  Haslerigs  of  his  paiiy.** 

No  time  was  lost,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
Acts  re-  temper  of  the  commons,  in  replacing  the  throne 
placing  the  on  its  Constitutional  basis  after  the  rude  en- 
iuprero-  croachments  of  the  long  parliament.  They  de- 
gatives.  clarcd  that  there  was  no  legislative  power  in 
either  or  both  houses  without  the  king ;  that  the  league 
and  covenant  was  unlawfully  imposed;  that  the  sole 
supreme  command  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by 
sea  and  land,  had  ever  been  by  the  laws  of  England  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  crown;  that  neither  house  of 
parliament  could  pretend  to  it,  nor  could  lawfully  levy 
any  war  offensive  or  defensive  against  his  majesty.' 
These  last  words  appeared  to  go  to  a  dangerous  length, 
and  to  sanction  the  suicidal  doctrine  of  absolute  non- 
resistance.  They  made  the  law  of  high  treason  more 
strict  during  the  king's  life  in  pursuance  of  a  precedent 

•  "  The  relation  that  has  been  made  to  lord  Clarendon's  hand,  "  The  Idng,  June 

meof  sir  H.Vaue's  carriage  yesterday  in  7,1662."    Vane  was  beheaded  June  U. 

the  Hall  la  the  occasion  of  tbU  letter,  Burnet  (note  in  Oxford  edition),  p.  164. 

whlcli,  If  I  am  rightly  Informed,  was  lu  Harris's  Lives,  v.  32. 

insolent  ai  to  jostlty  all  be  bad  done;  b  Vane  gave   up  the   prolltH  of  hln 

acknowledging    no   inprcme    power   In  place  at  trvatiurer  of  the  navy,  which, 

Kngland  but  a  parliament,  and  many  according   to    his   patent,   would  have 

things  to  that  pnrpuee.    You  have  had  •  amounted  to  no.ooof.  per  annum,  if  we 

true  aoooontof  all;  and  If  be  hap  given  may  rely  on  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell, 

new  occaaion  to  be  hanged,  certainty  be  p.  360. 

to  too  dangerotu  a  man  to  let  live,  if  wo  <  13  Car.  2,  c.  i  &  6.    A  bill  for  sct- 

Mn  boneetly  pnt  him  out  of  the  way.  tUng  the  militia  hud  boon  much  opposed 

Think  of  thia,  and  give  me  some  acoowit  In  the  convention  iwrliament,  as  tcndln<> 

of  it  to-morrow;  tlU  wheti,  I  have  no  to  bring  In  niaDlai  law.    I'arl.  HisL  iv. 

mora  to  eay  to  yen.    C"     Jiuluned  lu  US.    lts««tus  to  have  druppiwL 
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in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.''  They  restored  the  bishops  to 
their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords ;  a  step  which  the  last 
parliament  would  never  have  been  induced  to  take,  but 
which  met  with  little  opposition  from  the  present.'  The 
violence  that  had  attended  their  exclusion  seemed  a 
sufficient  motive  for  rescinding  a  statute  so  improperly 
obtained,  even  if  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  spiritual 
peers  were  somewhat  doubtful.  The  remembrance  ol 
those  tumultuous  assemblages  which  had  overawed  their, 
predecessors  in  the  winter  of  1641,  and  at  other  times, 
produced  a  law  against  disorderly  petitions.  This  sta- 
tute provides  that  no  petition  or  address  shall  be  pi"e- 
sented  to  the  king  or  either  house  of  parliament  by 
more  than  ten  persons ;  nor  shall  any  one  procure  above 
twenty  persons  to  consent  or  set  their  hands  to  any 
petition  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in 
church  or  state,  unless  with  the  previous  order  of  three 
justices  of  the  county,  or  the  major  part  of  the  gi-and 
jury." 

Thus  far  the  new  parliament  might  be  said  to  have 
acted  chiefly  on  a  principle  of  repairing  the  corporaUon 
breaches  recently  made  in  our  constitution,  «=*• 
and  of  re-establishing  the  just  boundaries  of  the  execu- 
tive power ;  nor  would  much  objection  have  been  offered 
to  their  measures,  had  they  gone  no  farther  in  the  same 
course.  The  act  for  regulating  corporations  is  much 
more  questionable,  and  displayed  a  determination  to 
exclude  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  from 
their  civil  rights.  It  enjoined  all  magistrates  and  per- 
sons bearing  offices  of  trust  in  corporations  to  swear 
that  they  believed  it  unlawful,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  take  aims  against  the  king,  and  that  they  ab- 
horred the  traitorous  position  of  bearing  arms  by  his 
authority  against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are 
commissioned  by  him.  They  were  also  to  renounce  all 
obligation  arising  out  of  the  oath  called  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant ;  in  case  of  refusal,  to  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  office.  Those  elected  in  future 
were,  in  addition  to  the  same  oaths,  to  have  received 

I'  C.  1.  party,  who  thought  the  bishope  wouW 

1  C.  2.    The  only  opposition  made  to  not  be  brought  into  a  toleration  of  tbeii 

this  was  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  eari  religion,    life  of  Clarendon,  p.  138. 

of  Bristol  and  some  of  the  lloman  catholic  "  C  e 
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the  feacrament  Avithin  one  year  before  their  election 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church."  These 
provisions  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  presbyterian  party, 
whose  strength  lay  in  the  little  oligarchies  of  corporate 
towns,  which  directly  or  indirectly  returned  to  parlia- 
ment a  very  large  proportion  of  its  members.  Yet  ii 
rarely  happens  that  a  political  faction  is  crushed  by  the 
terrors  of  an  oath.  Many  of  the  more  rigid  presby- 
terians  refused  the  conditions  imposed  by  this  act ;  but 
the  majority  found  pretexts  for  qualifying  themselves. 
It  could  not  yet  be  said  that  this  loyal  assembly  had 
_  .  meddled  with  those  safeguards  of  public  liberty 
the  trien-  which  had  been  erected  by  their  great  prede- 
niaiact.  cessoTS  in  1641.  The  laws  that  Falkland  and 
Hampden  had  combined  to  provide,  those  bulwarks 
against  the  ancient  exorbitance  of  prerogative,  stood  un- 
scathed ;  threatened  from  afar,  but  not  yet  betrayed  by 
the  garrison.  But  one  of  these,  the  bill  for  triennial  par- 
liaments, woimded  the  pride  of  royalty,  and  gave  scandal 
to  its  worshippers;  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
object,  as  of  the  securities  provided  against  its  violation. 
If  the  king  did  not  summon  a  fresh  parliament  withii) 
three  years  after  a  dissolution,  the  peers  were  to  meet 
and  issue  writs  of  their  own  accord;  if  they  did  not 
■within  a  certain  time  perform  this  duty,  the  sheriffs  ol 
every  county  were  to  take  it  on  themselves ;  and,  in 
default  of  all  constituted  authorities,  the  electors  might 
assemble  without  any  regular  summons  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  manifest  that  the  king  must  have 
taken. a  fixed  resolution  to  trample  on  a  fundamental 
law,  before  these  irregular  tumultuous  modes  of  redress 
could  be  called  into  action ;  and  that  the  existence  of 
such  provisions  could  not  in  any  degree  weaken  or 
endanger  the  legal  and  limited  monarchy.  But  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  now  crept  from  the 
homilies  into  the  statute-book ;  the  parliament  had  not 
scrupled  to  declare  the  unlawfulness  of  defensive  war 


*  1$  Otf.  a,  MM.  3,  c.  1.    Tbla  bin  did  IVynnt!  w«a  afterwards  reprltnanded  by 

sot  pMt  without  itrong  opposition  In  tlio  spt'iiltcr  for  piiblUhlni;  a  painpblei 

IIm  oomaxnw.    It'  wm  carried  at  lost  by  a((atiut  this  uct,  July  15 ;  but  his  cournKC 

in  to  Tf;  Journal*,  July  A;  but  on  a  hod  now  fomnktm  lilra;  and  hd  nindo  a 

pwrtooa  division  for  ita  commltmeDt  th*  mbmltalvo  a|Hiliif(y,  Uiough  the  coriHura 

Dttmbart  w«r«  185  to  134,     Jar>«  SO.  WMprooouncvd  In  uvury  barsh  maimrr. 
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against  the  king's  person ;  and  it  was  but  one  step  more 
to  take  away  all  direct  means  of  counteracting  his  plea* 
sure.  Bills  were  accordirgly  more  than  once  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  for  repealing  the  triennial  act ;  but  no 
further  steps  were  taken  till  the  king  thought  it  at 
length  necessary  in  the  year  1664  to  give  them  an  inti- 
mation of  his  desires."  A  vague  notion  had  partially 
gained  ground  that  no  parliament,  by  virtue  of  that  bill, 
could  sit  for  more  than  three  years.  In  allusion  to  this, 
he  told  them,  on  opening  the  session  of  1664,  that  he 
"  had  often  read  over  that  bill;  and,  though  there  was 
no  colour  for  the  fancy  of  the  determination  of  the  pai'- 
liament,  yet  he  would  not  deny  that  he  had  always 
expected  them  to  consider  the  wonderful  clauses  in  that 
bill,  which  passed  in  a  time  very  uncareful  for  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  security  of  the  people.  He 
requested  them  to  look  again  at  it.  For  himself,  he 
loved  parliaments ;  he  was  much  beholden  to  them ;  he 
did  not  think  the  crown  could  ever  be  happy  without 
frequent  parliaments;  "  but  assure  yourselves,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  if  I  should  think  otherwise,  I  would  never 
suffer  a  parliament  to  come  together  by  the  means  pre- 
scribed by  that  bill."  p 

So  audacious  a  declaration,  equivalent  to  an  avowed 
design,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  preventing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  by  force  of  aims,  was  never  before 
heard  from  the  lips  of  an  English  king ;  and  would  in 
any  other  times  have  awakened  a  storm  of  indignation 
from  the  commons.  They  were,  however,  sufficiently 
compliant  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  that  which  had 
been  enacted  with  unanimous  consent  in  1641,  and  had 
been  hailed  as  the  great  palladium  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  preamble  recites  the  said  act  to  have 
been  "  in  derogation  of  his  majesty's  just  rights  and 
prerogative  inherent  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm 
for  the  calling  and  assembling  of  parliaments."  The 
bill  then  repeals  and  annuls  every  clause  and  article  in 
the  fullest  manner ;  yet,  with  an  inconsistency  not  xm- 
usual  in  our  statutes,  adds  a  provision  that  parliaments 
shall  not  in  futtire  be  intermitted  for  above  three  years 

°  Journals,    3rd    April,    1662;    10th    very  unjustly  of  the  triennial  act,  fo» 
ilarch,  1663.  getting  that  he  had  himself  roncuired  )■ 

V  Pari  Hist.  28».     Clarendon  speaks    it    P.  221. 
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at  the  most.  This  clause  is  evidently  framed  in  a 
different  spirit  from  the  original  bill,  and  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  that  party  in  the  house  which 
had  begun  to  oppose  the  court,  and  already  showed  itself 
in  considerable  strength.''  Thus  the  effect  of  this  com- 
promise was  that  the  law  of  the  long  parliament  sub- 
sisted as  to  its  principle,  without  those  unusual  clauses 
which  had  been  enacted  to  render  its  observance  secure. 
The  king  assured  them,  in  giving  his  assent  to  the 
repeal,  that  he  would  not  be  a  day  more  without  a  par- 
liament on  that  account.  But  the  necessity  of  those 
securities,  and  the  mischiefs  of  that  false  and  servile 
loyalty  which  abrogated  them,  became  manifest  at  the 
close  of  the  present  reign ;  nearly  four  years  having 
elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  last  parlia- 
ment and  his  death. 

Clarendon,  the  principal  adviser,  as  yet,  of  the  king 
since  his  restoration  (for  Southampton  rather  gave  repu- 
tation to  the  administration  than  took  that  superior 
influence  which  belonged  to  his  place  of  treasurer),  has 
thought  fit  to  stigmatize  the  triennial  bill  with  the 
epithet  of  infamous.  So  wholly  had  he  divested  himself 
of  the  sentiments  he  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
long  parliament,  that  he  sought  nothing  more  ardently 
than  to  place  the  crown  again  in  a  condition  to  run  into 
those  abuses  and  excesses  against  which  he  had  once  so 
much  inveighed.  "  He  did  never  dissemble,"  he  says, 
"  from  the  time  of  his  return  with  the  king,  that  the  late 
rebellion  could  never  be  extirpated  and  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  till  the  king's  regal  and  inherent  power  and 
prerogative  should  be  fully  avowed  and  vindicated,  and 
till  the  usurpations  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  sine 
the  year  1640,  were  disclaimed  and  made  odious;  and 
many  other  excesses,  which  had  been  affected  by  both 
before  thut  time  under  the  name  of  piivileges,  should 
be  restrained  or  explained.  For  all  which  reformation 
the  kingdom  in  general  was  verj'  well  disposed,  when 
it  plcaaed  God  to  restore  the  king  to  it.  The  present 
parliament  had  done  much,  and  would  willingly  have 

"^  16  Oar.  II.  c.  1.    We  find  by  Um  poinU,  yet  probabljr  ipringing  rrom  an 

JournftU  Uwt  wdm  divlaloiu  took  pUcs  oppotlUon  to  Ito  principle.     March  28 

4artng  Out  ftmrngt  of  tbU  Mil,  uid  1A64.    Thern  was  by  thla  time  a  regular 
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prosecuted  the  same  method,  if  they  had  had  the  same 
advice  and  encouragement."'     1  can  only  understand 
these  words  to  mean  that  they  might  have  been  led  to 
repeal  other  statutes  of  the  long  parliament,  besides  the 
triennial  act,  and  that  excluding  the  bishops  from  the 
house  of  peers ;  but,  more  especially,  to  restore  the  two 
great  levers  of  prerogative,  the  courts  of  star-chamber 
and  high  commission.     This  would  indeed  have  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  the  work  of  the  long  parliament,  which, 
in  spite  of  such  general   reproach,   still  continued   to 
shackle  the  revived  monarchy.     There  had  been  some 
serious  attempts  at  this  in  the  house  of  lords  during  the 
session  of  1661-2.    We  read  in  the  Journals*  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill  for  repealing 
all  acts  made  in  the  parliament  begun  the  8rd  day  of 
November,  1640,  and  for  re-enacting  such  of  them  as 
should  be  thought  fit.     This  committee  some  time  after' 
reported  their  opinion,  "  that  it  was  fit  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  that  there  be  a  court  of  like  nature  to  the 
late   court   called  the    star-chamber ;    but   desired   the 
advice  and  directions  of  the  house  in  these  particulars 
following :  Who  should  be  judges  ?    What  matters  should 
they  be  judges  of?     By  what  manner  of  proceedings 
should  they  act  ?"     The  house,  it  is  added,  thought  it 
not  fit  to  give  any  peu-ticular  directions  therein,  star-chambei 
but  left  it  to  the  committee  to  proceed  as  they  ^°^  restored. 
would.     It  does  not  appear  that  anything  farther  was 
done  in  this  session;    but  we  find  the  bill  of  repeal 
revived  next  year."     It  is,  however,   only  once  men- 
tioned.    Perhaps  it  may  be  questionable  whether,  even 
amidst  the  fei-vid  loyalty  of  1661,  the  house  of  com- 
mons would  have  concurred  in  re-establishing  the  star- 
chamber.    They  had  taken  marked  precautions  in  passing 
an  act  lor  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
that  it  should  not  be   construed  to  restore   the  high- 
commission  court,  or  to  give  validity  to  the  canons  of 
1640,  or  to  enlarge  in  any  manner  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  church.*     A  tribunal  still  more  formidable  and 
obnoxious  would  hardly  have  found  favour  with  a  body 
of  men  who,  as  their  behaviour  shortly  demonstrated, 

'  p.  383.  »  12th  Feb. 

•  Lords'  Journals,  23i«f  and  aith  Jan.       "  19th  March,  16«3. 
IMS.  "  13  Car.  11.  c.  li. 
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might  rather  be  taxed  with  passion  and  vindictiveness 
towards  a  hostile  faction,  than  a  deliberate  willingness 
to  abandon  their  English  rights  and  privileges. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  this  parliament  was  a 
zealous  and  intolerant  attachment  to  the  established 
church,  not  losing  an  atom  of  their  aversion  to  popery 
in  their  abhorrence  of  protestant  dissent.  In  every 
former  parliament  since  the  Keformation  the  country 
party  (if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  by  anticipation,  for 
those  gentlemen  of  landed  estates  who  owed  their  seats 
to  their  provincial  importance,  as  distinguished  from 
courtiers,  lawyers,  and  dependents  on  the  nobility)  had 
incurred  with  rigid  churchmen  the  reproach  of  puri- 
tanical affections.  They  were  implacable  against  popeiy, 
but  disposed  to  far  more  indulgence  with  respect  to  non- 
conformity than  the  very  different  maxims  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successors  would  permit.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  puritan  commons  of  James  I.  and  the  high- 
church  commons  of  Charles  II.  were  composed,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  same  families,  and  entirely  of  the 
same  classes.  But,  as  the  arrogance  of  the  prelates  had 
excited  indignation,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  scrupulous 
clergy  begotten  sympathy  in  one  age,  so  the  reversed 
scenes  of  the  last  twenty  years  had  given  to  the  former, 
or  their  adherents,  the  advantage  of  enduring  oppression 
with  humility  and  fortitude,  and  displayed  in  the  latter, 
or  at  least  many  of  their  number,  those  odious  and 
malevolent  qualities  which  adversity  had  either  con- 
cealed or  rendered  less  dangerous.  The  gentry,  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  by  birth  or  education  with 
the  episcopal  clergy,  could  not  for  an  instant  hesitate 
between  the  ancient  establishment  and  one  composed  of 
men  whose  eloquence  in  preaching  was  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  common  people,  and  presupposed  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearer  which  the  higher  classes 
rarely  possessed.  They  dreaded  the  wilder  sectaries, 
foes  to  property,  or  at  least  to  its  political  influence,  as 
much  aa  to  the  regal  constittition ;  and  not  unnaturally, 
though  without  perfect  faimoss,  confounded  the  presby- 
torian  or  moderate  nonconformist  in  the  motley  crowd 
of  fanatics,  to  many  of  whose  tonots  ho  at  least  more 
tpproximatod  than  the  church  of  England  minister. 

There  is  every  reason  to  prosumc,  as  I  have  already 
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remarked,  that  the  king  had  no  intention  but  tc  deceive 
the  presbyterians  and  their  friends  in  the  con-   iiresby. 
vention  parliament  by  his  declaration  of  Oc-  ^®"^'t, 
tober,  1660.''     He    proceeded,    after   the   dis-   byOw 
solution  of  that  assembly,  to  fill  up  the  number  "^k- 
of  bishops,  who  had  been  reduced  to  nine,  but  with  no 
further  mention  of  suffragans,  or  of  the  council  of  pres- 
byters, which  had  been  announced  in  that  declaration/ 
It  does  indeed  appear  highly  probable  that  the  scheme 
of  Usher  would  have  been  found  inconvenient  and  even 
impracticable ;    and   reflecting  men  would  perhaps  be 
apt  to  say  that  the  usage  of  primitive  antiquity,  upon 
which  all  parties  laid  so  much  stress,  was  rather  a  pre- 
sumptive argument  against  the  adoption  of  any  system  of 
church-government,  in  circumstances  so  widely  different, 
than  in  favour  of  it.      But  inconvenient  and  impracti- 
cable provisions  carry  with  them  their  own  remedy ; 
and  the  king  might  have  respected  his  own  word,  and 

y  Clarendon,  in  his  Life,  p.  149,  says    larity  of  the  bishops,  though  himself  an 


that  the  king  "  had  received  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  with  grace ;  and  did  be- 
lieve that  he  should  work  upon  them  by 
persuasions,  having  been  well  acquainted 
wlti  their  common  arguments  by  the  con- 
versation he  had  had  in  Scotland,  and  was 
very  able  to  confute  them."  This  is  one  of 
the  strange  absurdities  into  which  Cla- 
rendon's prejudices  hurry  him  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  writings,  and  more 
especially  In  this  continuation  of  his 
Life.  Charles,  as  his  minister  well  knew, 
could  not  read  a  common  Latin  book 
(Clarendon  Slate  Papers,  iii.  56T),  and 
had  no  manner  of  acquaintance  with  theo- 
logical learning,  unless  the  popular  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  popery  is  so  to  be 
call«d  ;  yet  he  was  very  able  to  confute 
men  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  study, 
on  a  subject  involving  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  the  early 
writers  in  their  original  languages ! 

*  Clarendon  admits  that  this  could  not 
have  been  done  till  the  former  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved:  9T.  This  means, 
of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
king's  word  was  to  be  broken.  "The 
malignity  towards  the  church,"  he  says, 
"seemed  increasing,  and  to  be  greater 
than  at  the  coming  in  of  the  king." 
Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  has  several  sharp 
remarks  on  the  misconduct  and  nniMpu- 


episcopalian  even  before  the  restoration. 
"  The  clergy  are  so  high  that  all  people 
I  meet  with  do  protest  against  their 
practice."  August  31,  1660.  "  t  am 
convinced  In  my  judgment  that  the  pre- 
sent clergy  will  never  heartily  go  down 
with  the  generality  of  the  commons  of 
England;  they  have  been  so  used  to 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  they  are  so  ao 
quainted  ^ith  the  pride  and  debauchery 
of  the  present  clergy.  He  [Mr.  Black- 
bum,  a  nonconformist]  did  give  me 
many  stories  of  the  affronts  which  the 
clergy  receive  In  all  parts  of  England 
from  the  gentry  and  ordinary  persons 
of  the  parish."  November  9, 1663.  The 
opposite  party  had  recourse  to  the  old 
weapons  of  pious  fraud.  I  have  a  tract 
containing  twenty-seven  instances  of  re- 
markable judgments,  all  between  June, 
1660,  and  April,  1661,  which  befell 
divers  persons  for  reading  the  common 
prayer  or  reviling  godly  ministers.  This 
is  entitled  Annus  Mirabilis ;  and,  besides 
the  above  twenty -seven,  attests  so  many 
prodigies,  that  the  name  is  by  no  means 
misapplied.  The  bishops  made  large 
fortunes  by  filling  up  leases.  Bumei. 
260.  And  Clarendon  admits  them  tj 
have  been  too  rapacious,  though  he  tri» 
tc  extenuAte.    P  48. 
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the  wishes  of  a  large  part  of  the  church,  without  any 
formidable  danger  to  episcopal  authority.  It  would 
have  been,  however,  too  flagrant  a  breach  of  promise 
(and  yet  hardly  greater  than  that  just  mentioned)  if 
some  show  had  not  been  made  of  desiring  a  reconcilia- 
tion on  the  subordinate  details  of  religious  ceremonies 
Savoy  con-  ^^^  the  liturgy.  This  produced  a  conference 
ference.  Jield  at  the  Savoy,  in  May,  1661,  between 
twenty-one  Anglican  and  as  many  presbyterian  divines  : 
the  latter  were  called  upon  to  propose  their  objections ; 
it  being  the  part  of  the  others  to  defend.  They  brought 
forward  so  long  a  list  as  seemed  to  raise  little  hope  of 
agreement.  Some  of  these  objections  to  the  sei^ice,  as 
may  be  imagined,  were  rather  captious  and  hypercritical ; 
yet  in  many  cases  they  pointed  out  real  defects.  As  to 
ceremonies,  they  dwelt  on  the  same  scruples  as  had 
from  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  produced  so  un- 
happy a  discordance,  and  had  become  inveterate  by  so 
much  persecution.  The  conference  was  managed  with 
great  mutual  bitterness  and  recrimination ;  the  one  party 
stimulated  by  vindictive  hatred  and  the  natural  arro- 
gance of  power ;  the  other  irritated  by  the  manifest 
design  of  breaking  the  king's  faith,  and  probably  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  improvidence  in  ruining  themselves 
by  his  restoration.  The  chief  blame,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled, ought  to  fall  on  the  churchmen.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  of  healing,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
that  schism  and  separation  which,  if  they  are  to  be 
believed,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  a 
Christian  community.  They  had  it  in  their  power  to 
retain,  or  to  expel,  a  vast  number  of  worthy  and  labo- 
rious ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  whom  they  had,  in 
their  own  estimation,  no  essential  ground  of  difference 
They  knew  the  king,  and  consequently  themselves,  to 
have  been  restored  with  (I  might  almost  say  by)  the 
strenuous  co-operation  of  those  very  men  who  wore  now 
at  their  mercy.  To  judge  by  the  nilos  of  moral  wisdom 
or  of  the  spirit  of  Chnstianity  (to  which,  notwithstand 
ing  what  might  be  satirically  said  of  experience,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  think  wo  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a 
body  of  ecclosiaatics  should  pay  some  attention),  tliero 
can  be  ao  justification  for  the  Anglican  party  on  this 
<tooMio2.     They  have  certainly  one  apology,  the  best 
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very  frequently  that  can  be  offered  for  human  infirmity; 
they  had  sustained  a  long  and  unjust  exclusion  from  the 
emoluments  of  their  profession,  which  begot  a  natural 
dislike  towards  the  members  of  the  sect  that  had  pro- 
fited at  their  expense,  though  not,  in  general,  personally 
responsible  for  their  misfortunes." 

The  Savoy  conference  broke  up  in  anger,  each  party 
more  exasperated  and  more  irreconcilable  than  before. 
This  indeed  has  been  the  usual  consequence  of  attempts 
to  bring  men  to  an  understanding  on  religious  differences 
by  explanation  or  compromise.  The  public  was  apt  to 
expect  too  much  from  these  discussions ;  unwilling  to 
believe  either  that  those  who  have  a  reputation  for  piety 
can  be  wanting  in  desire  to  find  the  tnith,  or  that  those 
who  are  esteemed  for  ability  can  miss  it.  And  this 
expectation  is  heightened  by  the  language  rather  too 
strongly  held  by  moderate  and  peaceable  divines,  that 
little  more  is  required  than  an  understanding  of  each 
other's  meaning,  to  unite  conflicting  sects  in  a  common 
faith.  But  as  it  generally  happens  that  the  disputes  of 
theologians,  though  far  from  being  so  important  as  they 
appear  to  the  narrow  prejudices  and  heated  passions  of 
the  combatants,  are  not  wholly  nominal,  or  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  a  common  form  of  words,  the  hopes  of 
union  and  settlement  vanish  upon  that  closer  inquiry 
which  conferences  and  schemes  of  agreement  produce. 


The   fullest  account  of  this  confer-  serve  to  display  the  spirit  with  which  th« 

ence,  and  of  all  that  passed  as  to  the  com-  Anglicans  came  to  the  amference.    Upon 

prehension  of  the  presbyterians,  is  to  be  Baxter  saying    that    their    proceedings 

read  in  Baxter,  whom  Neal  has  abridged,  would  alienate  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

Some  allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  Steame,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  observed  to 

for  the  resentment  of  Baxter;  but  his  his  associates,  "  He  will  not  say  Wnj/dom, 

known  integrity  makes  it  impossible  to  lest    he   should    acknowledge  a    king." 

discredit  the  main  part  of  his  narration.  Baxter,  p.  338.    This  was  a  very  malig- 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  rest  on  the  evidence  nant  reflection  on  a  man  who  was  well 

of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  never  to  have  been  of  the  repub- 

the  prejudices  of  dissenters.    For  bishop  lican  party.   It  is  true  that  Baxter  seems 

Burnet  admits  that  all  the  concern  which  to  have  thought,  in  1659,  that  Richard 

•oemed  to  employ  the    prelates'  minds  Cromwell  would   have   served  the   turn 

was  not  only  to  make  no  alteration  on  better   than   Charles  Stuart;   and,   as  a 

the  presbyterians' account,  but  to  straiten  presbyterian,  he  thought   very  rightly, 

the  terms  of  conformity  far  more  than  See   p.  207,  and  part  iii.   p.  71.     But, 

oefore  the  war.     Those,  however,  who  preaching  before  the  parliament,  April 

wouldsee  what  can  be  said  by  writers  of  30,  1660,  he   said  it  was  none  of  our 

high-church  principles,  may  consult  Ken-  differences  whether  we  should  be  loyai 

net's  History  of  Charles  II.   p.  252,  or  to  our  king,  vin  that  all  were  agreed 

OoUier,  p.  878.    One  little  anecdote  may  P  21». 

VOL,  ir.  s 
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And  though  this  may  seem  rather  applicable  to  specu- 
lative controversies  iiian  to  such  matters  as  were  debated 
between  the  church  and  the  presbyterians  at  the  Savoy 
conference,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  more  capable 
of  compromise  than  articles  of  doctrine,  yet  the  con- 
sequence of  exhibiting  the  incompatibility  and  reciprocal 
alienation  of  the  two  parties  in  a  clearer  light  was  nearly 
the  same. 

A  determination  having  been  taken  to  admit  of  no 
extensive  comprehension,  it  was  debated  by  the  govern- 
ment whether  to  make  a  few  alterations  in  the  liturgy, 
or  to  restore  the  ancient  service  in  every  particular. 
The  former  advice  prevailed,  though  with  no  desire  or 
expectation  of  conciliating  any  ecrupulous  persons  by 
the  amendments  introduced.''  These  were  by  no  means 
numerous,  and  in  some  instances  rather  chosen  in  order 
to  irritate  and  mock  the  opposite  party  than  from  any 
compliance  with  their  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable, from  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament,  that  they 
would  not  have  come  into  more  tolerant  and  healing 
ji^rtof  measures.  When  the  act  of  uniformity  wae 
uniformity,  brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  found 
not  only  to  restore  all  the  ceremonies  and  other  mattera 
to  which  objection  had  been  taken,  but  to  contain  fresh 
clauses  more  intolerable  than  the  rest  to  the  presbyterian 
clergy.  One  of  these  enacted  that  not  only  every  bene- 
ficed minister,  but  fellow  of  a  college,  or  even  school 
master,  should  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  book  of  common 
prayer.'  These  words,  however  capable  of  being  eluded 
and  explained  away,  as  such  subscriptions  always  are, 

b  Life  of  Clarendon,   147.     He   ob-  Dnmon,  for  no  other  purpose  than   to 

•ervei  that  the  alterations  made  did  not  show  contempt  of  tbeir  scruples.    'I'be 

raduoe  one  of  tiie  opposite  party  to  tlio  alterations  miiy  be  scon  In  Kcnnet's  Ko- 

obedience  of  the  church.     Now,  in  the  gister,  685.    The  most  important  wus  tNs 

flnt  place,  he  could  not  know  this;  and,  restoration  of  a  rubric  inHcrtcd  in  Uie 

In  Uw  next,  b*  oenoeaU  fh)m  the  reader  communion  service  under  Kdward  VI., 

that,  on  the  wbolt  mattor,  the  cluuigcs  but    Irft    out    by  KUzabeth,   declaring 

made  In  the  lltarKT  ^o*  more  likely  to  against   any  corporal   presence   In  the 

dligaat  tban  to  conciliate.    Thui,   tbfl  Lord's  supper.     Tlila  Kave  offence  to 

puriUUH  having  always  ot)|ected  to  the  some  of  those  who  had  adopted    that 

number  of  lalnU'  days,  the  bisbopt  added  opinion,  especially  the  duke  of  York,  and 

n  fi- w  more  ;  and  the  former  having  given  perhaps  tended  to  complete  his  alienation 

very  phraslble  reaaotis  against  the  apo*  IVom  the  Anglican  church.     Burrvt,  I 

eryphal  lesaona  In  tho  daily  Mrrlot,  the  183. 

atbon  Inaerird  the  laKcnl  of  Bel  and  the  *  13  ft  U  Car.  H  .  c.  Iv.  4  .'t 
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seemed  to  amount,  in  common  nse  of  language,  to  a 
complete  approbation  of  an  entire  volume,  such  as  a 
man  of  sense  hardly  gives  to  any  book,  and  which,  at  a 
time  when  scrupulous  persons  were  with  great  difficulty 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  themselves  to  submission, 
placed  a  new  stumbliagblock  in  their  way,  which, 
without  abandoning  their  integrity,  they  found  it  im- 
jKDssible  to  surmount. 

The  temper  of  those  who  chiefly  managed  church 
affairs  at  this  period  displayed  itself  in  another  innova- 
tion tending  to  the  same  end.  It  had  been  not  unusual 
from  ths  very  beginnings  of  our  Reformation  to  admit 
ministers  ordained  in  foreign  protestant  churches  to 
benefices  ia  England.  No  re-ordination  had  ever  been 
practised  with  respect  to  those  who  had  received  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  a  regulai-  church  ;  and  hence  it 
appears  that  the  church  of  England,  whatever  tenets 
might  latterly  have  been  broached  in  controversy,  did  not 
consider  the  ordination  of  presbyters  invalid.  Though 
such  ordinations  as  had  taken  place  during  the  late 
troubles,  and  by  virtue  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  actual 
clergy  were  in  possession,  were  evidently  irregular,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  English  episcopal  church  was 
then  in  existence,  yet,  if  the  aigument  from  such  great 
convenience  as  men  call  necessity  was  to  prevail,  it  was 
surely  worth  while  to  suffer  them  to  pass  without  ques^ 
tion  for  the  present,  enacting  provisions,  if  such  were 
required,  for  the  future.  But  this  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  passion  and  policy  of  the  bishops,  who  found  a  pre- 
text for  their  worldly  motives  of  action  in  the  supposed 
divine  right  and  necessity  of  episcopal  succession;  a 
theory  naturally  more  agreeable  to  arrogant  and  dog- 
matical ecclesiastics  than  that  of  Cranmer,  who  saw  no 
intrinsic  difference  between  bishops  and  priests ;  or  of 
Hooker,  who  thought  ecclesiastical  superiorities,  like 
civil,  subject  to  variation :  or  of  Stillingfleet,  who  had 
lately  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  with 
clearness  the  real  constitution  of  the  apostolical  church 
from  the  inconclusive  testimonies  that  either  Scripture 
or  antiquity  furnishes.  It  was  therefore  enacted  in  the 
statute  for  uniformity  that  no  person  should  hold  any 
preferment  in  England  without  having  received  episco- 
pal ordination.     There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  objection 

z2 
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to  this  provision,  if  ordination  be  considered  as  a  cere- 
mony of  admission  into  a  particular  society  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  theories  which  both  parties  had  embraced  in 
that  age,  it  conferred  a  sort  of  mysterious  indelible  cha- 
racter, which  rendered  its  repetition  improper." 

The  new  act  of  uniformity  succeeded  to  the  utmost 
.  wishes  of  its  promoters.    It  provided  that  every 

^nra""  minister  should,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartho- 
conformist  lomew,  1662,  publicly  declare  his  assent  and 
consent  to  everything  contained  in  the  book  of 
conmxon  prayer,  on  pain  of  being  ipso  facto  deprived  of 
his  benefice.'  Though  even  the  long  parliament  had 
leserved  a  fifth  of  the  profits  to  those  who  were  rejected 
for  refusing  the  covenant,  no  mercy  could  be  obtained 
from  the  still  greater  bigotry  of  the  present ;  and  a  mo- 
tion to  make  that  allowance  to  nonconforming  ministers 
was  lost  by  94  to  87.'  The  lords  had  shown  a  more 
temperate  spirit,  and  made  several  alterations  of  a  con- 
ciliating nature.  They  objected  to  extending  the  sub- 
scription required  by  the  act  to  schoolmasters.  But  the 
commons  urged  in  a  conference  the  force  of  education, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  take  care  for  the  youth.  The 
upper  house  even  inserted  a  proviso,  allowing  the  king 

d  Life  of  Clarendon,  162.  Burnet,  were  deprived  for  fidelity  to  their  sove- 
256.  Morloy,  afterwards  bishop  of  Win-  reign."  Southey's  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
Chester,  was  engaged  Just  before  the  ii.  467.  That  the  day  was  chosen  in 
restoration  in  negotiating  with  the  pres-  order  to  deprive  the  incumbent  of  a  whole 
byterians.  They  stuck  out  for,  the  ne-  year's  tithes,  Mr.  Sou  they  has  learned 
gatlve  voice  of  the  council  of  presbyters  from  Burnet;  and  it  aggravates  tlie 
and  for  the  validity  of  their  ordinations,  cruelty  of  the  proceeding— but  where 
Clar.  State  Papers,  727.  He  had  two  has  he  found  his  precedent  ?  The  Angli- 
schemei  to  get  over  the  difflculty :  one  can  clergy  were  rejected  for  refusing  the 
to  pasa  them  over  sub  silentio;  the  other,  covenant  at  no  one  doflnite  period,  as,  on 
a  hypothetical  rc-ordlnation,  on  the  sup-  recollection,  Mr.  S.  would  be  awnre ;  nor 
poaltlon  that  loinething  might  have  been  can  I  find  anyone  parliamentary  ordi- 
wanting  before,  as  the  church  of  Itome  nance  In  HuH))and'B  Coilection  that  men- 
practises  about  re-baptl7,ation.  The  for-  tlons  St  Bartlioiomew's  day.  There  was 
mer  Is  a  curious  expedient  for  those  who  a  precedent  indeed  In  that  case,  which 
pretend  to  think  prcsbyteriaa  ordinatiuns  the  govcmmont  of  Charles  did  not  choose 
really  null.    Id.  7.3R.  to  follow.    One-fifth  of  the  income  hod 

"  The    day    fl.\cd    upon   suggested  a  l)e«n  reserved  for  the  dispoMewed  Incuni- 

oomparliKm  whirh,   though  severe,  wuk  lionts:  but  it  is  sala  that  they  often  did 

AbvlniiN.     A  niridem  writer  has  observed  not  get  tliom.     IConnct's  Register,  392. 
on  this,  "They  were  careful  not  to  re-        f  Journals,  April  26.    This  may  per- 

memtwr  that  the  tamo  day,  and  for  the  hap*  have  given  rise  to  a  mistake  we  flnH 

wrae  reaaoD,  became  the  tithe*  were  in  Noal,  624,  thatth*  act  of  unlformiry 

Mmmooljr  duo  at  Micbaelmai,  bad  beet-  only  passed  by  186  to  180.    There  waH 

•ppolaUd  for  th«  former ^ectment,  when  no  dlvMnn  at  all  upon  the  bill  except 

fcur  tfoMM  aa  many  of  tii*  loyal  clerKv  Uiat  I  have  mentioned. 
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to  dispense  with  the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross 
but  the  commons  resolutely  withstanding  this  and  every 
other  alteration,  they  were  all  given  up.^  Yet,  next 
year,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  been  prevented  involuntarily 
from  subscribing  the  declaration  in  due  time,  a  clause 
was  introduced  declaring  that  the  assent  and  consent  to 
the  book  of  common  prayer  required  by  the  said  act 
should  be  understood  only  as  to  piactice  and  obedience, 
and  not  othei-wise.  The  duke  of  York  and  twelve  lay 
peers  protested  against  this  clause,  as  destructive  to  the 
church  of  England  as  now  established ;  and  the  com- 
mons vehemently  objecting  to  it,  the  partisans  of  mode- 
rate counsels  gave  way  as  before.''  When  the  day  of 
St.  Bartholomew  came,  about  2000  persons  resigned  their 
preferments  i-ather  than  stain  their  consciences  by  com- 
pliance— an  act  to  which  the  more  liberal  Anglicans, 
after  the  bitterness  of  immediate  passions  had  passed 
away,  have  accorded  that  praise  which  is  due  to  heroic 
virtue  in  an  enemy.  It  may  justly  be  said  that  the 
episcopal  clergy  had  set  an  example  of  similar  magna- 
nimity in  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  Yet,  as  that 
was  partly  of  a  political  nature,  and  those  who  were 
ejected  for  not  taking  it  might  hope  to  be  restored 
through  the  success  of  the  king's  arms,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  altogether  so  eminent  an  act  of  self-devotion 
as  the  presbyterian  clergy  displayed  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day.  Both  of  them  afford  striking  contrasts 
to  the  pliancy  of  the  English  church  in  the  greater  ques- 
tion of  the  preceding  century,  and  bear  witness  to  a 
remarkable  integrity  and  consistency  of  principle.' 

K  The  report  of  the  conference,  Lords'  or  2000.  Life,  384.   And  it  has  generally 

Journals,  7th  May,  is  altogether  rather  l)eenreckonedabout2000;  though  Burnet 

curious.  says  it  has  been  much  controverted.    If 

h  Lords'  Journals,  25th  and  27th  July,  indeed  we  can  rely  on  Calamy's  account 

1663.    Ralph,  58.  of   the    ejected  ministers,  abridged  by 

'  Neal,  625-636.    Baxter  told  Burnet,  Palmer,  under  the  title  of  the  Noncon- 

«9  the  latter  says,  p.  185,  that  not  above  formist's  Memorial,  the  number  muet 

300  would  have  resigned  had  the  terms  have  been  full  2400,  including  fellows  of 

of  the  king's  declaration  been  adhered  colleges,  though  not  in  orders.    Palmer 

».    The  blame,  he  goes  on,  fell  chiefly  says  that  a  manuscript  catalogue  gives 

on  Sheldon.    But  Clarendon  was  charged  2257  names.    Kennet,  however  (Regis- 

with  entertaining  the  presbyterians  with  ter,   807),    notices    great   mistakes  of 

good  words,  while  he  was  giving  way  to  Calamy  in  respect  only  to  one  diocese, 

the  bishops.    See  also    p.  268.    Baxter  that  of  Peterborough.    Probably  both  in 

puts  the  number  of  the  deprived  at  1800  thia  collection  and  in  that  of  Walker  on 
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No  one  who  has  any  sense  of  honesty  and  plain  deal- 
ing can  pretend  that  Charles  did  not  violate  the  spirit  of 
his  declarations,  both  that  from  Breda  and  that  which 
he  published  in  October,  1660.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
those  declarations  were  subject  to  the  decision  of  parlia- 
ment, as  if  the  crown  had  no  sort  of  influence  in  that 
assembly,  nor  even  any  means  of  making  its  inclinations 
known.  He  had  Tirged  them  to  confirm  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, wherein  he  thought  his  honour  and  security 
concerned :  was  it  less  easy  to  obtain,  or  at  least  to  ask 
for,  their  concurrence  in  a  comprehension  or  toleration 
of  the  presbyterian  clergy?  Yet,  after  mocking  those 
persons  with  pretended  favour,  and  even  oifering 
bishoprics  to  some  of  their  number  by  way  of  purchas- 
ing their  defection,  the  king  made  no  effort  to  mitigate 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  uniformity ;  and  Clarendon 
strenuously  supported  them  through  both  houses  of  par- 
liament.'' This  behaviour  in  the  minister  sprang  from 
real  bigotry  and  dislike  of  the  presbyterians ;  but  Charles 
was  influenced  by  a  very  different  motive,  which  had 
become  the  secret  spring  of  all  his  policy.  This  requires 
to  be  fully  explained. 

Charles,  during  his  misfortunes,  had  made  repeated 
promises  to  the  pope   and  the  great  catholic 
the^tho-  princes  of  relaxing  the  penal  laws  against  his 
'''^-  subjects  of  that  religion — promises  which  he 

well  knew/to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  their  assist- 
ance. And,  though  ho  never  received  any  succour  which 
could  demand  the  performance  of  these  assurances,  his 
desire  to  stand  well  with  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  what  was  really  due  to  the  English  catholics, 
would  have  disposed  him  to  grant  every  indulgence 
which  the  temper  of  his  people  should  permit.  The  laws 
were  highly  severe,  in  some  cases  sanguinary  ;  they  were 
enacted  in  very  different  times,  from  plausible  motives 
of  distrust,  which  it  would  be  now  both  absurd  and  un- 
grateful to  retain.  The  catholics  had  been  the  most 
Btronuous  of  the  late  king's  adherents,  the  greatest  suf- 

tbo  other  tide,  u  In  all  nuurtyntlogie*.  volume,  to  extenuate  the  praiae  of  th* 

Iban  are  abundant  orrors;  but  enough  deprlred  preBbyterUma  by  capttona  aad 

will  ramaln  to  afford  memorabla  aSam*  votUr  argumenta. 

Bias  of  obnaeiantlona  ■afferlDg ;  and  we  k  Sea  Claronlon'a  feeble  attempt  t«i 

MsnotraadwIthontindlgmtlonKennet'a  Tlndicate  the  king  from  the  charpn  oi 

MktoMvoan.  to  t<>f  oonolnalon  of  thia  braadiof  (kith.  i67. 
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ferers  for  their  loyalty.  Out  of  abont  five  hundred  geu 
tlemen  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  royal  cause,  one-third, 
it  has  been  said,  were  of  that  religion."  Their  estates 
had  been  selected  for  confiscation  when  others  had  been 
admitted  to  compound.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  especially  duiing  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  they  declined  in  general  to 
provoke  a  government  which  showed  a  'good  deal  of 
connivance  towards  their  religion,  by  keeping  up  any 
connexion  with  the  exiled  family."  They  had,  as  was 
surely  very  natural,  one  paramoimt  object  in  their  poli- 
tical conduct,  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  ;  what- 
ever debt  of  gratitude  they  might  have  owed  to  Charles  I. 
had  been  amply  paid ;  and  perhaps  they  might  reflect 
that  he  never  scrupled,  in  his  various  negotiations  with 
the  parliament,  to  acquiesce  in  any  prescriptive  mea- 
sures suggested  against  popery.  This  apparent  abandon- 
ment, however,  of  the  royal  interests  excited  the  displea- 
sure of  Clarendon,  which  was  increased  by  a  tendency 
some  of  the  catholics  showed  to  unite  with  Lambert,  who 
was  imderstood  to  be  privately  of  their  religion,  and  by 
an  intrigue  carried  on  in  1659,  by  the  machinations  of 
Buckingham  with  some  priests,  to  set  up  the  duke  of 
York  for  the  crown.  But  the  king  retained  no  resent- 
ment of  the  general  conduct  of  this  party ;  and  was  de- 
sirous to  give  them  a  testimony  of  his  confidence  by 
mitigating  the  penal  laws  against  their  religion.  Some 
steps  were  taken  towards  this  by  the  house  of  lords  in 
the  session  of  1661 ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  statutes  at  least  inflicting  capital  punishments  would 
have  been  repealed  without  difficulty,  if  the  catholics  had 
not  lost  the  favourable  moment  by  some  distm^ion  among 
themselves,  which  the  never-ceasing  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits  contrived  to  produce." 

"■  A  list  of  these,  pnbllshed  in  1660,  **  See  Lords'  Jonrnals,  June  and  July, 

contains  more  than  170  names.    Neal,  1661,  or  extracts  from  them  in  Kennet's 

S90.  Register,  469,  kc,  620,  &c.,  and  798,  where 

°  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  supposed  to  are  several   other   particulars   worthy 

be  deep  in  a  scheme  that  the  catholics,  in  of  notice.    Clarendon,  143,  explains  the 

1649,  should  support  the  commonwealth  failure  of  this  attempt  at  a  partial  tolera- 

wlth  all  their  power,  in  return  for  liberty  tion  (for  it  was  only  meant  as  to  the  ex- 

cf  religion.     Carte's  Letters,  L  216,  et  ercise  of  religious  rites  In  private  hooaee) 

post     We  find  a   letter  from  him  to  by  the   persevering  opposition  of  the 

Cromwell   in    1656  (Thurloe,  Iv.  691),  Jesuits  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  which 

with  great  protestations  of  duty.  the  lay  crtbolics,  nnd  generally  the  «»• 
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Tliere  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  king*s  natural 
facility,  and  exemption  from  all  prejudice  in 
king  towards  favour  of  established  laws,  would  have  led  him 
*hem.  ^  afford  every  indulgence  that  could  be  de- 

manded to  his  catholic  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  his 
companions  or  his  counsellors,  without  any  propensity 
towards  their  religion.  But  it  is  morally  certain  that 
during  the  period  of  his  banishment  he  had  imbibed,  as 
deeply  and  seriously  as  the  character  of  his  mind  would 
permit,  a  persuasion  that,  if  any  scheme  of  Christianity 
were  true,  it  cotdd  only  be  foimd  in  the  bosom  of  an 
infallible  church;  though  he  was  never  reconciled,  ac- 
cording to  the  formal  profession  which  she  exacts,  till 
the  last  hours  of  his  life.  The  secret,  however,  of  his 
inclinations,  though  disguised  to  the  world  by  the  ap- 
pearance, and  probably  sometimes  more  than  the  appear- 
ance, of  carelessness  and  infidelity,  could  not  be  wholly 
concealed  from  his  court.  It  appears  the  most  natural 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
earl  of  Bristol  to  popery,  which  is  generally  agreed  to 
have  been  insincere.  An  ambitious  intriguer,  holding 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  would  not  have  ventured 
such  a  step  without  some  grounds  of  confidence  in  his 
master's  wishes ;  though  his  characteristic  precipitancy 
hurried  him  forward  to  destroy  his  own  hopes.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  proofs  that  the  protestantism  of  both  the 
brothers  was  greatly  suspected  in  England  before  the 
Eestoration.''  These  suspicions  acquired  strength  after 
the  king's  return,  through  his  manifest  intention  not  to 

cnlar  priesta,  had  long  ceased  to  make  ruined  as  to  kls  Interest  here  in  what- 

iibjectiun.    The  house  had  voted  that  the  ever  party,  If  tliis  bo  true."    Carte's  Ix?t- 

Indulgence  should  not  extend  to  Jesuits,  ters,  ii.  264,  and  Clar.  State  Papers,  iii. 

and  that  they  would  not  alter  the  oaihs  603.    But  an  anecdote  related  In  Curte'n 

of  allegiance  or  supremacy.    The  Jesuits  Life  of  Ormond,  il.  266,   and    Harris's 

complained    of    the    distinction    taken  Lives,  v.  64,  which  has  obtained  some 

•Kaiost  them ;  and  asserted,  in  a  printed  credit,  proves,  if  true,  that  he  had  i-m- 

tract  (Kaiinet,ubl  iupri),  that  since  1616  braced  the  Roman  catholic  rellKiun  as 

they  bad  been  Inhibited  by  their  superiors  early  as  1659,  so  as  oven  to  attend  muiw. 

ftrxro  maintaining  the  pope's  right  to  de>  I'hts  cannot  be  reckoned  out  of  question ; 

poee  soverolgns.    See  also  Butler's  Mem.  but  the  tendency  of  the  king's  mind  be- 

of  CaUtollcs,  11.  27,  iv.  142 ;  and  Burnet,  furo  his  return  to  England  Is  to  be  In- 

L  194.  ferrcd  from  all  bis  behaviour.    Kcnnet 

f  The  suspicions  against  Charles  were  (Complete  IlisL  of  England,   lit  237) 

very  strong  in   England  before  the  re-  plainly  Insinuate!  that  the  pnject  lor 

sloraUon,  so  as  to  alarm  bis  emissaries :  restoring  popory  began  at  Uio  treaty 

~  Yoar   master,"    Mordaunt  writes    to  of  the  I'yrenoes ;  and  aee  bis  Register, 

DtnatA,   Hot.  lO,    l«a».   "  is   utterly  p.  86'i. 
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marry  a  protestant ;  and  still  more  through  the  pi-«^ 
BiunptuoTis  demeanour  of  the  opposite  party,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  some  surer  grounds  of  confidence 
than  were  yet  manifest.  The  new  parliament  in  its  first 
session  had  made  it  penal  to  say  that  the  king  was  a 
papist  or  popishly  affected;  whence  the  prevalence  of 
that  scandal  may  be  inferred.' 

Charles  had  no  assistance  to  expect,  in  his  scheme  of 
granting  a  full  toleration  to  the  Koman  feiith,  j,  .  ^  j^ 
from  his  chief  adviser  Clarendon.  A  repeal  of  ciw-endon^ 
the  sanguinary  laws,  a  reasonable  connivance,  ^i^g„t^ 
perhaps  in  some  cases  a  dispensation — to  these 
favours  he  would  have  acceded.  But  in  his  creed  of 
policy  the  legal  allowance  of  any  but  the  established 
religion  was  inconsistent  with  public  order,  and  with 
the  king's  ecclesiastical  prerogative.  This  was  also  a 
fixed  principle  with  the  parliament,  whose  implacable 
resentment  towards  the  sectaries  had  not  inclined  them 
to  abate  in  the  least  of  their  abhorrence  and  apprehen- 
sion of  popery.  The  church  of  England,  distinctly  and 
exclusively,  was  their  rallying-point ;  the  crown  itself 
stood  only  second  in  their  affections.  The  king,  there- 
fore,  had  recourse  to  a  more  subtle  and  indirect  policy. 
If  the  terms  of  conformity  had  been  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
suffer  the  continuance  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  in  their 
benefices,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  from  their 
known  disposition,  a  detennined  hostility  to  all  ap- 
proaches towards  popery,  and  even  to  its  toleration.  It 
was  therefore  the  policy  of  those  who  had  the  interests 
of  that  cause  at  heart  to  permit  no  deviation  from  the 
act  of  uniformity,  to  resist  all  endeavours  at  a  compre- 
hension of  dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and 
to  make  them  look  up  to  the  king  for  indulgence  in  their 
separate  way  of  worship.  They  were  to  be  taught  that, 
amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Eomanists,  exposed  to 
the  oppression  of  the  same  enemies,  they  must  act  in 
concert  for  a  common  benefit.'  The  presbyterian  minis- 
ters, disheartened  at  the  violence  of  the  parliament,  had 
recourse  to  Charles,  whose  affability  and  fair  promises 
they  were  loth  to  distrust,  and  implored  his  dispensation 
for  their  nonconformity.    The  king,  naturally  irresolute 

f  13  Car.  2.  c.  1.  '  Biirnet  i.  179. 
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and  doubtless  sensible  that  he  had  made  a  bad  return  to 
those  who  had  contributed  so  much  towards  his  restora^ 
tion,  was  induced,  at  the  strong  solicitation  of  lord  Man- 
chester, to  promise  that  he  would  issue  a  declaration 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  statute  for  three  months. 
Clarendon,  though  he  had  been  averse  to  some  of  the  rigor- 
ous clauses  inserted  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  was  of  opinion 
that,  one*  passed,  it  ought  to  be  enforced  without  any 
connivance  ;  and  told  the  king,  likewise,  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  preserve  those  who  did  not  comply  with 
it  from  deprivation.  Yet,  as  the  king's  word  had  been 
given,  he  advised  him  rather  to  issue  such  a  declaration 
than  to  break  his  promise.  But,  the  bishops  vehemently 
remonstrating  against  it,  and  intimating  that  they  would 
not  be  parties  to  a  violation  of  the  law  by  refusing  to 
institute  a  clerk  presented  by  the  patron  on  an  avoid- 
ance for  want  of  conformity  in  the  incumbent,  the  king 
gave  way,  and  resolved  to  make  no  kind  of  concession. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  noble  historian  does  not  seem 
struck  at  the  enormous  and  unconstitutional  preroga- 
tive which  a  proclamation  suspending  the  statute  would 
have  assumed." 

Instead  of  this  very  objectionable  measure  the  king 
adopted  one  less  arbitrary,   and  more  conso- 
for  indui.°°   nant  to  his  own  secret  policy.    He  published  a 
gence.  declaration  in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience, 

for  which  no  provision  had  been  made,  so  as  to  ledeem 
the  promises  he  had  held  forth  at  his  accession.  Advert- 
ing to  these,  he  declared  that,  "as  in  the  first  place  he 
had  been  zealous  to  settle  the  unifoi-mity  of  the  church 
of  England  in  discipline,  ceremony,  and  government, 
and  should  ever  constantly  maintain  it,  so,  as  for  what 
conoeins  the  penalties  upon  those  who,  living  peaceably, 
do  not  conform  themselves  thereto,  he  should  make  it 
his  special  care,  so  far  as  in  him  lay  without  invading 
the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  incline  their  wisdom  next 
approaching  sessions  to  concur  with  him  in  making 
some  such  act  for  that  purpose  as  may  enable  him 
to   exercise  with   a    more   universal   satisfaction    that 

*  Lira  of  Clannrlon,  169.  He  Intl-  toUj  removed.  Yet  ho  bod  no  reason  tc 
thftt  thia  begot  *  coIdnaM  In  the  compUlo  of  them  on  his  trial.  See,  toe 
toward  hlmMlt  wtaloh  waa  rnrer    Papyt'a  Diary,  Sept  a,  l  eex 
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power  of  dispensing  which  he  conceived  to  be  inherent 
in  him." ' 

The  aim  of  this  declaration  was  to  obtain  from  parlia- 
ment a  mitigation  at  least  of  all  penal  statutes  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  more  to  serve  the  interests  of  catholic 
than  of  protestant  nonconformity."  'Except,  however, 
the  allusion  to  the  dispensing  power,  which  yet  is  very 
moderately  alleged,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  according  to 
our  present  opinions,  that  should  have  created  offence. 
But  the  commons,  on  their  meeting  in  Fe-  q^^^^ 
bruary,  1663,  presented  an  address  denying  to  by  the 
that  any  obligation  lay  on  the  king  by  virtue  «>«»"»<«»• 
of  his  declaration  from  Breda,  which  must  be  understood 
to  depend  on  the  advice  of  parliament,  and  slightly  inti- 
mating that  he  possessed  no  such  dispensing  prerogative 
as  was  suggested.  They  strongly  objected  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  indulgence,  as  the  means  of  increasing  secta- 
ries, and  rather  likely  to  occasion  disturbance  than  to 
promote  peace."  They  remonstrated,  in  another  address, 
against  the  release  of  Calamy,  an  eminent  dissenter, 
who,  having  been  imprisoned  for  transgressing  the  act 
of  uniformity,  was  irregularly  set  at  liberty  by  the 
king's  personal  order.''  The  king,  undeceived  as  to  the 
disposition  of  this  loyal  assembly  to  concur  in  his  pro- 
jects of  religious  liberty,  was  driven  to  more  tedious  and 
indirect  courses  in  order  to  compass  his  end.  He  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  house  of  commons 
had  imbibed,  partly  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  that  jealous  apprehension  of  popery  which 
had  caused  so  much  of  his  father's  ill  fortune.  On  this 
topic  the  watchfulness  of  an  Englisb  parliament  could 
never  be  long  at  rest.  The  notorious  insolence  of  the 
Romish  priests,  who,  proud  of  the  court's  favour,  dis- 

i  Pari.  Hist.  257.  against  thu  church  of  Rome,  leaving  the 

"  Baxter  intimates,   429,    that    some  king  to  act  as  he  thought  fit    By  this 

disagreement  arose  between  the  presby-  stiffness  it  is  very  probable  that  they  pro- 

terians  and  independents  as  to  the  tolera-  voked  a  good  deal  of  persecution  from 

tiou  of  xwpery,  or  rather,  as  he  puts  it,  the  court,  ■which  they  might  have  avoided 

as  to  the  active  concurrence  of  the  pro-  by  falling  into  its  views  of  a  general 

testant  dissenters  in  accepting  such  a  indulgence. 

toleration  as  should  include  popery.   The        "  Pari.  Hist  260.     An  a4joamment 

latter,  conformably  to  their  general  prin-  had  been  moved  and  lost  by  161  to  119 

ciples,  were  favourable  to  it ;  but  the  Journals,  25th  Feb. 
former  would  not  make  themselves  par-        y  19th  Feb.    Baxter,  p.  429 
tieg  to  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
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dained  to  respect  the  laws  enough  to  disguise  them, 
selves,  provoked  an  address  to  the  king  that  they  might 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  bills  were  brought  in 
to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  popery/ 

Meanwhile,  the  same  remedy,  so  infallible  in  the  eyes 
of  legislators,  was  not  forgotten  to  be  applied  to  the 
opposite  disease  of  protestant  dissent.  Some  had  be- 
lieved, of  whom  Clarendon  seems  to  have  been,  that,  all 
scruples  of  tender  conscience  in  the  presbyterian  clergy 
being  faction  and  hypocrisy,  they  would  submit  very 
quietly  to  the  law,  when  they  found  all  their  clamour 
unavailing  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  it.  The  re- 
signation of  2000  beneficed  ministers  at  once,  instead  of 
extorting  praise,  rather  inflamed  the  resentment  of  their 
bigoted  enemies ;  especially  when  they  perceived  that  a 
public  and  perpetual  toleration  of  separate  worship  was 
favoured  by  part  of  the  court.  Kumours  of  conspiracy 
and  insurrection,  sometimes  false,  but  gaining  credit 
from  the  notorious  discontent  both  of  the  old  common- 
wealth's party,  and  of  many  who  had  never  been  on  that 
side,  were  sedulously  propagated,  in  order  to  keep  up 
Act  against  ^^  animosity  of  parliament  against  the  ejected 
convenUciea.  clergy ;"  and  these  are  recited  as  the  pretext  of 


'  Journals,  17tb  and  28th  March,  1663.  I'bilunax  Anglicus,  published  under  the 

I'arl.  Hist.  264.     Burnet,  274,  says  the  name  of  Bellumy,  the  second  edition  of 

declaration  of   indulgence  was    usually  which  ia  in  1663,  after  a  most  flattering 

ascribed  to  Bristol,  but  in  fact  procecdid  dedication  to  Slioldon,  launches  into  viru- 

from  the  king,  and  that  the  opposition  to  lent  abuse  of  the  prcsby terians  and  of  tbt 

it  in  the  house  was  chiefly  made  by  the  reformation  in  general,  as  founded  on 

friends  of  Clarendon.     The  latter  tells  principles  adverse  to  monarchy.    This, 

us  In  bis  Life,  189,  that  the  king  was  Indeed,  was  common  with  the  ultra  or 

UispleaMd  at  the  Insolence  of  the  lUimisli  high-cburcti    party ;    but  the    work   in 

party,  and  gave  the  Judges  general  orders  question,  though  it  purports  to  be  written 

u>  convict  recuBtuita.    The  minister  and  by  a  clergyman,  is  manifestly  a  shaft 

lilitorian  either  was  or  pretended  to  bo  from  the  concealed  bow  of  the  Roman 

hlf  master's  dupe;  and,  if  he  had  any  Apullo. 

suspicions  of  what  was  meant  as  to  roll-       ■  See  proofs  of  this   in   Ralph,  6X 

glon  (as  be  must  surely  bave  bad),  is  far  Rapin,  p.  78.  There  was  in  1663  a  trifling 

too  kqra)  to  bint  tbrat.    Yet  tbe  one  cir-  Inaurrectioti  in   Yorkshire,   which   the 

cumsUoce  be  mentions  soon  after,  tbat  government  wished  to  bave  been  more 

(be  countMS  of  OasUemalne  suddenly  do-  serious,  so  as  to  afford  a  better  pretext 

dared  benelf  a  catboUc,  was  enough  to  for  strong  measures ;  as  may  be  collected 

open  bis  eyes  and  those  of  tbe  world.  from  a  iMuuwge  in  a  letter  of  Bcnnei  to 

The  Romlsb  partisans   assumed   tbo  the  duko  of  Ormond,  whore  be  says — 

tOM  of  blgb  loyalty,  as  exclusively  cba*  "The  country  was  in  greater  readiness  to 

faetaristio  of  tbeir  religion ;  but  alTeotcd,  prevent  Ow  disordem  than  perbape  were 

at  thia  time,  to  use  greatdvllity  towards  to  be  wlitbv<t ;  but  I*,  being  tbe  effect  of 

dM  dmrch  of  KngUnd.    A  book,  entitled  tiiclr  own  ran-,  rather  thou  his  mi^esty's 
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an  act  passed  in  1664,  for  suppressing  seditious  con- 
venticles (the  epithet  being  in  this  place  wantonly  and 
unjustly  insulting),  which  inflicted  on  all  persons  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  present  at  any  religious  meeting  in 
other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England,  where  five  or  more  persons  besides 
the  household  should  be  present,  a  penalty  of  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  off'ence,  of  six  for  the 
second,  and  of  seven  years'  transportation  for  the  third, 
on  conviction  before  a  single  justice  of  peace.''  This 
act,  says  Clarendon,  if  it  had  been  vigorously  executed, 
^vould  no  doubt  have  produced  a  thorough  reformation.* 
8uch  is  ever  the  language  of  the  supporters  of  tjT-anny ; 
when  oppression  does  not  succeed,  it  is  because  there 
has  been  too  little  of  it.  But  those  who  suffered  under 
this  statute  report  very  differently  as  to  its  vigorous 
execution.  The  gaols  were  filled,  not  only  with  mi- 
nisters who  had  borne  the  brant  of  former  persecutions, 
but  with  the  laity  who  attended  them ;  and  the  hardship 
was  the  more  grievous,  that,  the  act  being  ambiguously 
worded,  its  construction  was  left  to  a  single  magistrate, 
generally  very  adverse  to  the  accused. 

It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  restrictive  laws  to 
aggravate  the  disaffection  which  has  sei'ved  as    .    q, 
their  pretext;  and  thus  to  create  a  necessity  the  same 
for  a  legislature  that  will  not  retrace  its  steps  ^*"*** 
to  pass  still  onward  in  the  course  of  severity.     In  the 
next  session  accordingly,   held  at   Oxford  in  1665,   on 
account  of  the  plague  that  ravsiged  the  capital,  we  find 
a  new  and  more  inevitable  blow  aimed  at  the  fallen 
church  of  Calvin.     It  was  enacted  that  all  persons  in 
holy  orders,  who  had  not  subscribed  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, should  swear  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any 

commands,  it  is  the  less  to  be  censured."  The  king  seems  to  have  been  displeased 
Clarendon,  218,  speaks  of  this  as  an  im-  at  this  delay ;  for  he  told  them  at  their 
portant  and  extensive  conspiracy;  and  prorogation  that  he  had  expected  some 
the  king  dwelt  on  it  in  his  next  speech  to  bills  against  conventicles  and  distempers 
the  parliament  Pari.  Hist  289.  in  religion,  as  well  as  the  growth  of 
t>  16  Car.  II.  c.  4.  A  similar  bill  had  popery,  and  should  himself  present  some 
passed  the  commons  in  July,  1663,  but  at  their  next  meeting.  Pari  Hist  288. 
hung  some  time  in  the  upper  house,  and  Burnet  observes,  that  to  empower  a  justice 
was  much  debated ;  the  commons  sent  of  j>eace  to  convict  without  a  jury  wan- 
up  a  message  (an  irregular  practice  of  thought  a  great  breach  on  the  principle* 
Uiose  times)  to  request  their  lordships  of  the  English  constitwtion:  2  ?5. 
woald  pxnwdite  this  and  some  other  bills.  '  P.  321 
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pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king; 
and  that  they  did  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of 
taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or 
against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him,  and  would 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government 
in  church  or  state.  Those  who  refused  this  oath  were 
not  only  made  incapable  of  teaching  in  schools,  but 
prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any  city, 
corporate  town,  or  borough  sending  members  to  parlia- 
ment,^ 

This  persecuting  statute  did  not  pass  without  the  op- 
Remarks  position  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  trea- 
on  them,  surer,  and  other  peers.  But  archbishop  Sheldon, 
and  several  bishops,  strongly  supported  the  bill,  which 
had  undoubtedly  the  sanction  also  of  Clareudon's  au 
thority.'  In  the  commons  I  do  not  find  that  any 
division  took  place;  but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  insert  the  word  "legally"  before  commis- 
sioned ;  the  laAvyers,  however,  declared  that  this  word 
must  be  understood/  Some  of  the  nonconforming 
clergy  took  the  oath  upon  this  construction.  But  the 
far  greater  number  refused.  Even  if  they  could  have 
borne  the  solemn  assertion  of  the  principles  of  passive 
obedience  in  all  possible  cases,  their  scrupulous  con- 
sciences revolted  from  a  pledge  to  endeavour  at  no  kind 
of  alteration  in  church  and  state ;  an  engagement,  in  its 
extended  sense,  irreconcilable  with  their  own  principles 
in  religion,  and  with  the  civil  duties  of  Englishmen, 
Yet  to  quit  the  town  where  they  had  long  been  con- 
nected, and  where  alone  they  had  friends  and  disciples, 
for  a  residence  in  country  villages,  was  an  exclusion 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence.  The  church  of 
England  had  doubtless  her  provocations ;  but  she  made 
the  retaliation  much  more  than  commensurate  to  the 
injury.  No  severity,  comparable  to  this  coldblooded 
persecution,  had  been  inflicted  by  the  late  powers,  even 
in  the  ferment  and  fury  of  a  civil  war.  Encouraged  by 
this  easy  triumph,  the  violent  party  in  the  house  of 
commons  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  give  the 
Bamo  test  a  more  sweeping  application.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  imposing  this  oath  upon  the  whole  nation ; 

d  It  Okr,  3,  0.  9  *  Burnet.    Ilaxtcr,  part  111.  p.  3.    Ncal,  ]>.  eta 

I  Bttlllct.     l<iLX(i>r 
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that  is,  I  presume  (for  I  do  not  know  that  its  precise 
nature  is  anywhere  explained),  on  all  persons  in  any 
public  or  municipal  trust.  This,  however,  was  lost  on  a 
division  by  a  small  majority .« 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  history,  where  men  have  suffered  persecution  on 
account  of  differences  which  were  admitted  by  those 
who  inflicted  it  to  be  of  such  small  moment.  But,  sup- 
posing this  to  be  true,  it  only  proves,  what  may  perhaps 
be  alleged  as  a  sort  of  extenuation  of  these  severe  lawo 
against  nonconformists,  that  they  were  merely  political, 
and  did  not  spring  from  any  theological  bigotry.  Shel- 
don, indeed,  their  great  promoter,  was  so  free  from  an 
intolerant  zeal  that  he  is  represented  as  a  man  who  con- 
sidered religion  chiefly  as  an  engine  of  policy.  The 
principles  of  religious  toleration  had  already  gained 
considerable  ground  over  mere  bigotry ;  but  were  still 
obnoxious  to  the  arbitrary  temper  of  some  politicians, 
and  wanted  perhaps  experimental  proof  of  their  safety 
to  recommend  them  to  the  caution  of  others.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  laws  against  dissent  and  separation 
from  an  established  church,  those  even  of  the  inquisition, 
have  proceeded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  political 
motives ;  and  these  appear  to  me  far  less  odious  than 
the  disinterested  rancour  of  superstition.  The  latter  is 
very  common  among  the  populace,  and  sometimes 
among  the  clergy.  Thus  the  presbyterians  exclaimed 
against  the  toleration  of  popery,  not  as  dangerous  to  the 
protestant  establishment,  but  as  a  sinful  compromise 
with  idolatry ;  language  which,  after  the  first  heat  of 
the  Eefonnation  had  abated,  was  never  so  current  in  the 
Anglican  church.''    In  the  case  of  these  statutes  against 

8  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  'Letter  from  a  Reasons  against  Toleration  and  Indul- 

Person  of  Quality  to  his  Friend  in  tJie  gence  of  Popery,  1663,  is  a  pleasant  sped* 

Country,'  printed  in  1675  (see  it  in  his  men  of  this  argumentum   db   inferno 

Works,  or  in  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  "  Being  there  is  but  one  safe  way  to  sal- 

iv.  Appendix,  No.  6),  says  it  was  lost  vation,  do  you  think  that  the  protestant 

by  three  votes,  and  mentions  the  persons,  way  is  that  way,  or  is  it  not  i    If  it  be 

But  the  numbers  in  the  Journals,  Octo-  not,  why  do  yo>i  live  in  it  ?    If  it  be, 

ber  27, 1665,  appear  to  be  57  to  61.    Pro-  how  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  give 

bobly  he  meant  that  those  persons  might  your  subjects  liberty  to  go  another  way  ? 

have  been  expected  to  vote  the  other  Can  you,  la  your  conscience,  give  them 

way.  leave  to  go  on  in  that  course  in  which,  in 

li  A  pamphlet,  with  Baxter's  name  sub-  your  conscience,  you  think  you  could  not 

w.ribed,  called  Fair  Warning   or  XXV  be  saved?"     Baxter,  however,  doe*  not 
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nonconformists  under  Charles  II.,  revenge  and  fear 
seem  to  have  been  the  unmixed  passions  that  excited 
the  church  party  against  those  whose  former  superiority 
they  remembered,  and  whose  disaffection  and  hostility  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt,'^ 

A  joy  so  excessive  and  indiscriminating  had  accom 
Dissatis-  P^^^6^  ^^^  king's  restoration,  that  no  prudence 
faciion  or  virtuc  in  his  government  could  have  averted 
increases,  ^j^g^^  reaction  of  popular  sentiment  which  in- 
evitably follows  the  disappointment  of  unreasonable 
hope.  Those  who  lay  their  account  upon  blessings 
which  na  course  of  political  administration  can  bestow, 
live,  according  to  the  poet's  comparison,  like  the  sick 
man,  perpetually  changing  posture  in  search  of  the  rest 
which  nature  denies ;  the  dupes  of  successive  revo- 
lutions, sanguine  as  children  in  all  the  novelties  of 
politics,  a  new  constitution,  a  new  sovereign,  a  new 
minister,  and  as  angry  with  the  playthings  when  they 
fall  short  of  their  desires.  What  then  was  the  discontent 
that  must  have  ensued  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  ?  The  neglected  cavalier,  the  persecuted  presby- 
terian,  the  disbanded  officer,  had  each  his  grievance ; 
and  felt  that  he  was  either  in  a  worse  situation  than  he 
had  formerly  been,  or  at  least  than  he  had  expected  to 
be.  Though  there  were  not  the  violent  acts  of  military 
power  which  had  stmck  every  man's  eyes  under  Crom- 
well, it  cannot  be  said  that  personal  liberty  was  secure, 
or  that  the  magistrates  had  not  considerable  power 
of  oppression,    and  that  pretty   unsparingly   exercised 

mention  this  little  book  In  his  Life;  nor  directing  him  to  inquire  about  conven- 

aoM  he  there  speak  violently  obout  the  tides ;  and  If  they  cannot  be  restraincvl 

toleration  of  RonianiBt&  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  apply  to 

'  The  clergy  bad  petitioned  tlie  house  the  next  Justice  of  the  peace  in  order  to 

of  commons  in  1664,  Inter  alia,  "That  put  them  down.    A  proclamation  appear* 

for  the  better  obser\-ation  of  the  Ix)rd's  also  from  the  king,  rejoining  mogistratps 

day,and  for  the  promoting  of  conformity,  todothls.    JnI6T3  Uie  archbishop  writes 

jrou   would   be  pleased   to  advance  the  a  circular  to  his  suffragans,   directing 

pecuniary  mulct  of  twelve  pence  for  each  them  to  proceed  against  such  as  keep 

abvonce  from  divliio   service,  In  propor-  schools  without  licence.    1'.  593. 
Uon  to  the  degree,  quality,  and  ability        See  In  the  .Snmers  Tracts,  vll.  BSfi,  n 

of  the  delinquent;   tlmt  so  the  penully  "  tnie  and  faithful  narrative"  of  the  sevc 

may  («  of  force  suflli:!!  iit  to  r/>nquer  the  ritles   )iriictlsed   against  nonconfonnists 

obfttlnany  of  the  nonconformists."     Wll-  about  this  time.    liaxtcr's  Life  is  also  full 

klns'a  Concilia,  Iv.  B80.     IasUctu  from  of  prmjfs  of  iM-rsecution ;  but  the  most 

Stwldon  to  tb«  commimry  of  the  dloocM  oomptoto  reghitor  U  in  CaUmy'i  account 

of  Outeitmry,  in  1669  and  16T0,  ocotir  of  Um  '^ectod  clergy, 
to  Um  mum  ooltoetioD,  pp.  B8R.  BM. 
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towards  those  suspected  of  disaffection.  The  religioius 
persecution  was  not  only  far  more  severe  than  it  was 
ever  during  the  commonwealth,  but  perhaps  more  exten- 
sively felt  than  under  Charles  I.  Though  the  monthly 
assessments  for  the  support  of  the  army  ceased  soon 
after  the  restoration,  several  large  grants  were  made  by 
parliament,  especially  during  the  Dutch  war;  and  it 
appears  that  in  the  first  seven  years  of  Charles  II.  the 
nation  paid  a  far  greater  sum  in  taxes  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding period  of  the  same  duration.''  If  then  the  people 
compared  the  national  fruits  of  their  expenditure,  what 
a  contrast  they  found,  how  deplorable  a  falling  off  in 
public  honour  and  dignity  since  the  days  of  the  mag- 
nanimous usurper ! ""  They  saw  with  indignation  that 
Dunkirk,  acquired  by  Cromwell,  had  been  chaffered 
away  by  Charles  (a  transaction  justifiable  perhaps  on 
the  mere  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  but  cei*tainly  dero- 
gatory to  the  pride  of  a  great  nation) ;  that  a  war, 
needlessly  commenced,  had  been  carried  on  with  much 
display  of  bravery  in  our  seamen  and  their  commanders, 
but  no  sort  of  good  conduct  in  the  government;  and 
that  a  petty  northern  potentate,  who  would  have 
trembled  at  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  had  broken 
his  faith  towards  us  out  of  mere  contempt  of  our  inefii- 
oiency." 

k  [Bishop  Parker,  certainly  no  enemy  No  estate  could  be  put  up  to  sale  any- 
to  the  administration  of  Charles  IL,  owns  where  but  a  purchaser  was  found  for  It ; 
that  nothing  did  the  king  so  much  harm  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  The  main  question,  how- 
as  the  immense  grant  of  2,500,000!.  in  ever,  is  at  what  rate  he  would  purchase. 
1874,  to  be  levied  in  three  years;  from  Rents,  he  owns,  had  suddenly  fallen  25 
which  time  he  thought  that  he  should  per  cent.,  Which  caused  a  clamour  against 
never  want  money,  and  put  no  restraint  taxes,  presumed  to  be  the  cause  of  it 
on  his  expenses.  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  But  the  truth  is  that  wheat,  which  had 
p.  245.  In  the  session  of  1666  great  been  at  a  very  high  price  for  a  few  years 
difficulties  were  found,  as  Marvell  tells  just  before  and  after  the  restoration,  fell 
us,  in  raising  money;  "the  nation's  ex-  about  1663;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
treme  necessity  makes  us  exceedingly  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  not  favour- 
tender  whereupon  to  fasten  our  resolu-  able  to  the  landed  interest.  Lady  Sunder- 
tions."  Marvell's  Letters  (in  his  Works),  land  tells  us,  in  a  letter  of  1681,  that 
Xov.  6. — 1845.]  "  the  manor  of  Worme-Lcighton,  which, 

"  Pepys   observes,  12th  July,  1067,  when  1  was  married  f  16621  was  let  for 

"  how  everybody  now-a-days  reflect  upon  3200J.,  is  now  let  for  23C0Z."    Sidney's 

Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  Uiary,  edited  by  Blencowe,  1843,  vol.  1, 

things  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  Introduction,  p.  13.    On  the  other  band, 

princes  fear  him."  sir  Josiah  Child  asserts  that  there  were 

"  [Clarendon,  while  he  admits  these  more  men  on  change  worth  10,0001.  in 

discontents,  and  complaints  of  the  decay  1680  than  there  were  in  1660  worth  lOOOl. 

of  trade,  asserts  them  to  be  unfounded  ard  that  a  hundred  coaches  were  kept  fo? 
VOL.  II.  2    A 
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These  discontents  were  heightened  by  the  private 
Private  life  conduct  of  Charles,  if  the  life  of  a  king  can  in 
of  the  king,  any  sense  be  private,  hy  a  dissoluteness  and  con- 
tempt of  moral  opinion,  which  a  nation,  still  in  the  main 
grave  and  religious,  conld  not  endure.  The  austere 
character  of  the  last  king  had  repressed  to  a  considerahle 
degree  the  common  vices  of  a  court  which  had  gone  to 
a  scandalous  excess  under  James.  But  the  cavaliers  in 
general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their  distinc- 
tion from  the  fanatical  party,  which  gained  ground 
among  those  who  followed  the  king's  fortunes  in  exile, 
and  became  more  flagrant  after  the  restoration."  Anec- 
dotes of  court  excesses,  which  required  not  the  aid  of 
exaggeration,  were  in  daily  circulation  through  the 
coffee-houses ;  those  who  cared  least  about  the  vice  not 
failing  to  inveigh  against  the  scandal.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  limited  monarchy  that  men  should  censure 
very  freely  the  private  lives  of  their  princes,  as  being 
more  exempt  from  that  immoral  servility  which  blinds 
itself  to  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  in  elevated 
rank.  And  as  a  voluptuous  court  will  always  appear 
prodigal,  because  all  expense  in  vice  is  needless,  they 
had  the  mortification  of  believing  that  the  public 
revenues  were  wasted  on  the  vilest  associates  of  the 
king's  debauchery.  We  are,  however,  much  indebted 
to  the  memory  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.  We 
owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Mays,  the  Killigrews, 
the  Chiffinches,  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a 
sei'viceablo  part  in  lidding  the  kingdom  of  its  besotted 
loyalty.  They  saved  our  forefathei-s  from  the  star- 
chamber  and  the  high-commission  court ;  they  laboured 
in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies  and  corrxiption ; 
thoy  pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of 
English  freedom,  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart.'' 

one  rortnerly.     I^ands  yielded   twenty  of  thete  men  had  reUxed  the  old  bondf 

/Mnf  pnr^iaM   which,  when   he  wu  of  mornlity,  and  paved  the  way  for  Ui« 

jrooog,  wera  not  worth  above  eight  or  more  glaring  llcentlonsnen  of  the  n<itora- 

laL    8m  ]faq>benon's  AnnoU  of  Oom-  Uon.    See,  too,  Fepyi's  Diary,  Aug.  31, 

meroe,  ad  a.d.  IMO.— 1846.]  1660,  for  the  rapid  increase  of  diBaolnt/>- 

°  [Ufe  of  OUrendoD,  p.  34.     I'erhapi  net*  about  the  court]— 1845. 

ha  lajn  too  mnch  the  blame  of  thli  on  '  The  M^molres  do  Grammont  an 

ibt  Mctariei;  yet  we  may  iiiapect  that  known   to  everybody,  and   are  alrooxl 

I'M  tntlMHlMtlc  Olid  ontittomian  oonoeUa  unique  In  their  kind,  nut  only  for  iho 
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Among  the  ardent  loyalists  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  present  parliament,  a  ceilain  number  of  a 
different  class  had  been  returned,  not  Bufficient  in  ^lu^" 
of  themselves  to  constitute  a  very  efl'ectivo  '"^*' 
minority,  but  of  considerable  importance  as  a  nucleus, 
round  which  the  lesser  factions  that  circumstances 
should  produce  might  be  gathered.  Long  sessions,  and 
a  long  continuance  of  the  same  parliament,  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  generate  a  systematic  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  crown,  which  it  requires  all 
vigilance  and  management  to  hinder  from  becoming  too 
powerful.  The  sense  of  personal  importance,  the  desire 
of  occupation  in  business  (a  very  characteristic  propen- 
nity  of  the  English  gentiy),  the  various  inducements  of 
private  passion  and  interest,  bring  forward  so  many 
active  spirits,  that  it  was,  even  in  that  age,  as  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  ocean  should  always  be  tranquil  as 
that  a  house  of  commons  should  continue  long  to  do  the 
king's  bidding  wdth  any  kind  of  unanimity  or  submis- 
sion. Nothing  can  more  demonstrate  the  incompatibility 
of  the  tory  system,  which  would  place  the  virtual  and 
effective,  as  well  as  nominal,  administration  of  the  exe- 
cutive government  in  the  sole  hands  of  the  crown,  with 
the  existence  of  a  representative  assembly,  than  the 
history  of  this  long  parliament  of  Charles  11."'  None 
has  ever  been  elected  in  circumstances  so  favourable  for 
the  crown,  none  ever  brought  with  it  such  high  notions 

grace  of  their  style  and  the  vivacity  of  an  oppressed  people  and  long-forbearing 
their  pictures,  but  for  the  happy  igiio-^  Deity.    No  such  retribution  fell  ou  tlie 

ranee  in  which  the  author  seems  to  have  courtiers  of  Charles  11.,  but  they  earned 

lived  that  any  one  of  his  readers  could  in  their  own  age,  what  has  descended  to 

imagine   that  there  are  such  things  as  posterity,  though  possibly  very  indifferent 

virtue  and  principle  in  the  world.    In  to  themselves,  the  disgust  and  aversion  of 

the  delirium  of  thoughtless  voluptuous-  all  that  was  respectable  among  mankind, 

ness  they  resemble  some  of  the  memoirs  "^  [Aubrey  relates  a  saying  of  Harring- 

about  the  end  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  ton,  just  before  the  restoration,  which 

somewhat  later;  though,  1  think,  even  in  shows  his  sagacity.    "Well!  the  king 

these  there  is  generally  some  effort,  here  will  come  in.    Let  him  come  in  and  call 

and  there,  at  moral   censure,  or  some  a  parliament  of  the  greatest  cavaliers  in 

affectation  of  sensibility.     They,  indeed,  England,  so  they  be  men  of  estates,  and 

have  always  an  awful  moral ;  and  in  the  let  them  sit  but  seven  years,  and  they 

light  portraits  of  the  court  of  Versailles  will  all  turn  commonwealth's  men."  Let- 

(such,  sometimes,  as  we  might  otherwise  ters  of  Aubrey  and    others,  from    the 

almost  blush  to  peruse)  we  have  before  Bodleian,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.    By  common- 

us  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  the  win-  wealth's  men  he  probably  meant  only 

ter  whirlwind  hushed  in  its  grim  repose  men   who  would    stand    up   for  public 

and  expecting  ite  prey,  the  vengeance  of  Ubertv  against  the  crown. — 1845.] 

2  A   2 
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of  prerogative ;  yet  in  this  assembly  a  party  soon  grew 
up,  and  gained  strength  in  every  successive  year,  which 
the  king  could  neither  direct  nor  subdue.  The  methods 
of  bribery,  to  which  the  court  had  largely  recourse, 
though  they  certainly  diverted  some  of  the  measures, 
and  destroyed  the  character,  of  this  opposition,  proved 
in  the  end  like  those  dangerous  medicines  which  palliate 
the  instant  symptoms  of  a  disease  that  they  aggravate. 
llie  leaders  of  this  parliament  were,  in  general,  very 
corrupt  men;  but  they  knew  better  than  to  quit   the 

})Ower  which  made  them  worth  purchase.  Thus  the 
lOuse  of  commons  matured  and  extended  those  rights  of 
inquiring  into  and  controlling  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  which  had  caused  so  much  dispute  in  former 
times;  and,  as  the  exercise  of  these  functions  became 
more  habitual,  and  passed  with  little  or  no  open  resist- 
ance from  the  crown,  the  people  learned  to  reckon  them 
unquestionable  or  even  fundamental ;  and  were  prepared 
for  that  more  perfect  settlement  of  the  constitution  on  a 
more  republican  basis,  which  took  place  after  the  revo- 
lution. The  reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  displaying 
some  stretches  of  arbitrary  power,  and  threatening  a 
great  deal  more,  was,  in  fact,  the  transitional  state 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  schemes  of  the  English 
constitution ;  between  that  course  of  government  where 
the  executive  power,  so  far  as  executive,  was  very  little 
bounded  except  by  the  laws,  and  that  where  it  can  only 
be  carried  on,  even  within  its  own  province,  by  the 
ccmseut  and  co-operation,  in  a  great  measiire,  of  the  par- 
liament. 

The  commons  took  advantage  of  the  pressure  which 
^  the  war  with  Holland  brought  on  the  adminis- 

iiOToT  **  tration,  to  establish  two  very  important  prin- 
nuppiie*.  ciples  on  the  basis  of  their  sole  right  of  taxation. 
'ITie  first  of  these  was  the  appropriation  of  supplies  to 
limited  purposes.  This,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  an 
Hbsoluto  novelty,  that  it  foundprecodents  in  the  reigns 
>j(  Bichard  II.  and  Henry  IV . ;  a  period  when  the 
authority  of  the  house  of  commonH  was  at  a  very  high 
pitch.  No  subsequent  instance,  1  boliovo,  was  on  record 
till  the  year  1624,  when  the  last  parliament  of  James 
I.,  at  the  king's  own  suggestion,  directed  their  supply 
for  the  relief  of  the  Palatinate  to  bo  paid  into  the  hanuv 
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of  commissioners  named  by  themiselves.  There  were 
cases  of  a  similar  natme  in  tiie  year  1641,  which,  though 
of  course  they  could  no  longer  be  upheld  as  precedents, 
had  accustomed  the  house  to  the  idea  that  they  had 
somethiug  more  to  do  than  simply  to  grant  money, 
without  any  security  or  provision  for  its  application. 
In  the  session  of  1665,  accordingly,  an  enormous  supply, 
as  it  then  appeared,  of  1,250,000/.,  after  one  of  double 
that  amount  in  the  preceding  year,  having  been  voted 
for  the  Dutch  war,  sir  George  Downing,  one  of  the 
tellers  of  the  exchequer,  introduced  into  the  subsidy 
bill  a  proviso  that  the  money  raised  by  virtue  of  that 
act  should  be  applicable  only  to  the  purposes  of  the 
war."  Clarendon  inveighed  with  fury  against  this,  as  an 
innovation  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown ;  but 
the  king  himself,  having  listened  to  some  who  per- 
suaded him  that  the  money  would  be  advanced  more 
easily  by  the  bankers,  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue, 
upon  this  better  security  for  speedy  repayment,  insisted 
that  it  should  not  be  thrown  out.*  That  supplies, 
granted  by  parliament,  are  only  to  be  expended  for 
particular  objects  specified  by  itself,  became,  fiom  this 
time,  an  undisputed  principle,  recognised  by  frequent 
and  at  length  constant  practice.  It  drew  with  it  the 
necessity  of  estimates  regularly  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons ;  and,  by  exposing  the  management  of  the 
public  revenues,  has  given  to  parliament,  not  only  a  real 
and  efi'ective  control  over  an  essential  branch  of  the 
executive  administration,  but,  in  some  measure,  ren- 
dered them  partakers  in  it.' 

'  This  was  carried  on  a  division  by  men.    They  were  a  tribe  that  had  risen 

172  to  102.    Journals,  25th  November,  and  grown  up  in  Cromwell's  time,  and 

1665.    It  was  to  be  raised  "in  a  regu-  never  were   heard  of  before    the   late 

lated  subsidiary  way,  reducing  the  same  trouble,  till  when  the  whole  trade  of 

to  a  certainty  in  all  counties,  so  as  no  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  ol 

person,  for  his  real  or  personal  estate,  be  the  scriveners.    They  were,  for  the  most 

exempted."    They  seem  to  have  had  some  part,  goldsmiths — men  known  to  be  so 

dilBculty  in  raising  this  vast  subsidy,  rich,  and  of  so  good  reputation,  that  all 

Parliamentary  History,  305.  the  money  of  the  kingdom  wculd  be 

•   IT   Car.  2,  c.  1.    The  same  clause  trusted  or  deposited  in  their  hands."  Life 

is  repeated  next  year,  and  has  become  of  Clarendon,  vol.  IIL  p.  1. — 1845.] 

regular.    ["  The  bankers  did  not  consist  »  life  of  Clarendon,  p.  315.    Hatsell't 

of  above  the  nnmber  of  five  or  six  men.  Precedents,  lli.  80.    The  principle  of  ap- 

some  whereof  were  aldermen  and  had  proprlation  was  not  carried   into  full 

been  lord  mayors  of  London,  and  all  the  effect  till  after  the  Revolution.    Id.  17» 

rest  were  aldermen  or  had  fined  for  alder-  48* 
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It  was  a  •consequence  of  this  right  of  appropriation  that 
_  .  .  the  house  of  commons  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
of  public  itself  as  to  the  expenditure  of  their  moneys  in 
•ocounta.  ^j^g  services  for  which  they  were  voted.  But 
they  might  claim  a  more  extensive  function,  as  naturally 
derived  from  their  power  of  opening  and  closing  the 
public  purse,  that  of  investigating  the  wisdom,  faithful- 
ness, and  economy  with  which  their  grants  had  been 
expended.  For  this,  too,  there  was  some  show  of  pre- 
cedents in  the  ancient  days  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  what 
undoubtedly  had  most  influence  was  the  recollection 
that  during  the  late  civU  war,  and  in  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  house  had  superintended,  through 
its  committees,  the  whole  receipts  and  issues  of  the 
national  treasury.  This  had  not  been  much  practised 
since  the  restoration.  But  in  the  year  1666,  the  large 
cost  and  indifferent  success  of  the  Dutch  war  begetting 
vehement  suspicions,  not  only  of  profuseness  but  of 
diversion  of  the  public  money  from  its  proper  purposes, 
the  house  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  accounts 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  and  stores,  which 
were  laid  before  them,  as  it  appears,  by  the  king's 
direction.  This  committee,  after  some  time,  having 
been  probably  found  deficient  in  powers,  and  particu- 
larly being  incompetent  to  administer  an  oath,  the  house 
determined  to  proceed  in  a  more  novel  and  vigorous 
manner ;  and  sent  up  a  bill,  nominating  commissioners 
to  inspect  the  public  accounts,  who  were  to  possess  full 
powers  of  inquiry,  and  to  report  with  respect  to  such 
persons  as  they  should  find  to  have  broken  their  trust. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as  appears 
from  lord  Clarendon's  mention  of  it,  was  rather  to 
discover  whether  the  treasurers  had  not  issued  money 
without  legal  warrant  than  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
its  expenditure.  But  that  minister,  bigoted  to  his  tory 
creed  of  prerogative,  thought  it  the  highest  presumption 
f<;r  a  parliament  to  intermeddle  with  the  course  of 
government.  He  spoke  of  this  bill  as  an  encroachment 
and  usurpation  that  had  no  limits,  and  pressed  the  king 
to  bo  firm  in  his  resolution  never  to  consent  to  it."  Nor 
was  the  king  less  averse  to  a  parliamentary  commission 

"  Iif«  of  Clarendon,  p.  3t9.    Etniet  obtervei,  H  wm  looked  upon  at  tba  llmk 
U  •  KTMt  itmovalion:  p.  335. 
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of  this  nature,  as  well  from  a  jealousy  of  its  interference 
with  his  prerogative  as  from  a  consciousness,  which 
Clarendon  himself  suggests,  that  great  sums  had  been 
issued  by  his  orders  which  could  not  be  put  in  any 
public  account ;  that  is  (for  we  can  give  no  other  inter- 
pretation), that  the  moneys  granted  for  the  war,  and 
appropriated  by  statute  to  that  service,  had  been  diverted 
to  supply  his  wasteful  and  debauched  course  of  plea- 
sures." It  was  the  suspicion,  or  rather  private  know- 
ledge, of  this  criminal  breach  of  trust,  which  liad  led  to 
the  bill  in  question.  But  such  a  slave  was  Clarendon 
to  his  narrow  prepossessions,  that  he  would  lather  see 
the  dissolute  excesses  which  he  abhorred  suck  nourish- 
ment from  that  revenue  which  had  been  allotted  to 
maintain  the  national  honour  and  interests,  and  which, 
by  its  deficiencies  thus  aggravated,  had  caused  even  in 
this  very  year  the  navy  to  be  laid  up,  and  the  coasts  to 
be  left  defenceless,  than  suffer  them  to  be  restrained  by 
the  only  power  to  which  thoughtless  luxury  would 
submit.  He  opposed  the  bill,  therefore,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  as  he  confesses,  with  much  of  that  intemperate 
warmth  which  distinguished  him,  and  with  a  contempt 
of  the  lower  house  and  its  authority,  as  imprudent  in 
respect  to  his  own  interests  as  it  was  unbecoming  and 
unconstitutional.     The  king  prorogued  parliament  while 

"  Pepys's  Diary  has  lately  furnished  which  nobody  there  could  answer ;  but  I 
some  things  worthy  to  be  extracted,  perceive  they  did  doubt  what  his  answer 
"  Mr.  W.  and  I  by  water  to  Whitehall,  could  be."  September  23,  1666.— The 
and  there  at  sir  George  Carteret's  lodg-  money  granted  the  king  for  the  war  he 
ings  sir  William  Coventry  met;  and  we  afterwards  reckons  at 5,590,000i.,  and  the 
did  debate  the  whole  business  of  our  debt  at  900,OOOJ.  The  charge  stated  only 
accounts  to  the  parliament ;  where  it  ap-  at  3,200,000Z.  "  So  what  is  become  ol 
pears  to  us  that  the  charge  of  the  war  all  this  sum,  2,390,0001. ! "  He  mentions 
from  Sept  1,1664,  to  this  Michaelmas,  afterwards,  Oct.  8,  the  proviso  iu  the  poll- 
will  have  been  but  3,200,000^.,  and  tax  bill,  that  there  shall  be  a  committee 
we  have  paid  in  that  time  somewhat  of  nine  persons  to  have  the  inspection 
about  2,20O,000J.,  so  that  we  owe  about  on  oath  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  money 
900,0002. :  but  our  method  of  accounting,  given  and  spent  for  the  war,  "  which 
though  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be  far  wide  makes  the  king  and  court  mad  ;  the 
from  the  mark,  yet  will  not  abide  a  strict  king  having  given  order  to  my  lord 
examination,  if  the  parliament  should  be  chamberlain  to  send  to  the  playhouses 
troublesome.  Here  happened  a  pretty  and  brothels,  to  bid  all  the  parliament- 
question  of  sir  William  Coventry,  whe-  men  that  were  there  to  go  to  the  par- 
ther  this  account  of  ours  will  not  put  my  liament  presently ;  but  it  was  carried 
lord  treasurer  to  a  difficulty  to  tell  what  against  the  court  by  tbJrty  or  forty 
is  become  of  all  the  money  the  parlia-  voices."  It  was  thought,  he  says,  Dec 
ment  have  given  in  this  time  for  the  wai,  12,  that  above  400,0002.  had  gone  iotu 
which  bath  amounted  to  about  4,000,000t,  the  privy  piu-se  since  tiie  war. 
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tlie  measure  was  depending ;  but  in  hopes  i'o  pacify  tlie 
House  of  commons,  promised  to  issue  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  for  the  examination  of  public  account- 
ants ;y  an  expedient  which  was  not  likely  to  bring  moro 
to  light  than  suited  his  purpose.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  royal  commission,  though  actually  prepared  and 
sealed,  was  ever  earned  into  effect ;  for  in  the  ensuing 
session,  the  great  minister's  downfall  having  occurred  in 
the  mean  time,  the  house  of  commons  brought  forward 
again  their  bill,  which  passed  into  a  law.  It  invested 
the  commissioners  therein  nominated  with  very  extensive 
and  extraordinary  powers,  both  as  to  auditing  public 
accounts  and  investigating  the  frauds  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  employment  of 
stores.  They  were  to  examine  upon  oath,  to  summon 
inquests  if  they  thought  fit,  to  commit  persons  disobeying 
their  orders  to  prison  without  bail,  to  determine  finally 
on  the  charge  and  discharge  of  all  accountants;  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  upon  a  certificate  of  their  judg- 
ment, were  to  issue  process  for  recovering  money  to  the 
king's  use,  as  if  there  had  been  an  immediate  judgment 
of  their  own  court.  Eeports  were  to  be  made  of  the 
commissioners'  proceedings  from  time  to  time  to  the 
king  and  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  None  of  the 
commissioners  wore  members  of  either  house.  The 
king,  as  may  be  supposed,  gave  way  very  reluctantly  to 
this  interference  with  his  expenses.  It  brought  to  light 
a  great  deal  of  abuse  and  misapplication  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  contributed  doubtless  in  no  small  degree 
to  destroy  the  house's  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
government,  and  to  promote  a  moro  jealous  watchfulness 
of  the  king's  designs.'  At  the  next  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, in  October,  1669,  sir  George  Carteret,  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  was  expelled  the  house  for  issuing  money 
without  legal  warrant. 

8ir  Edward  Hyde,  whose  influence  had  been  almost 
uimihilatod  in  the    last  years  of  Charles  I.   through 


y  LIfnof  Clarendon,  p.  392.  nctod  with  more  toclinlral  rigour  than 

'  10  &20  Car.  ILc.1.    Uumet,  p.374.  equity,  KurclinrKinK  the  tccountanU  for 

Miey  reported  muooonuted  baUncei  of  all  eumii  not  ('xpcnd(<d  since  the  war 

I.SOO,isi{.,  bealdaa  much  that  waa  quei-  began,  though  nctunlly  expended  fui  the 

Oonabto  In  the  paymenta.  Bat,  according  pnrpoMa  of  preparation. 
lo  K«lph.  pi  ITT,  tba  oominiMionen  bad 
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the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  queen  and  those  who  sur- 
rounded her,  acquired  by  degrees  the  entire  con-  j^^^g  ^ 
fidence  of  the  young  king,  and  baflSed  all  the  Clarendon's 
intrigues  of  his  enemies.  Guided  by  him,  in  P""*''' 
all  serious  matters,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  exile, 
Charles  followed  his  counsels  almost  implicitly  in  the 
difficult  crisis  of  the  restoration.  The  office  of  chan 
cellor  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Clarendon  were  the  proo& 
of  the  king's  favour ;  but  in  effect,  through  the  indolence 
and  ill  health  of  Southampton,  as  well  as  their  mutual 
friendship,  he  was  the  real  minister  of  the  crown.*  By 
the  clandestine  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  duke 
of  York,  he  changed  one  brother  from  an  enemy  to  a 
sincere  and  zealous  friend,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem 
and  favour  of  the  other.  And  though  he  was  wise 
enough  to  dread  the  invidiousness  of  such  an  elevation, 
yet  for  several  years  it  by  no  means  seemed  to  render 
his  influence  less  secure.'' 


'  Burnet,  p.  130.  Southampton  left 
all  the  business  of  the  treasury,  according 
to  Burnet,  p.  131,  in  the  bands  of  sir 
Philip  Warwick,  "  a  weak  but  incorrupt 
man."  The  king,  he  says,  chose  to  put 
up  with  his  contradiction  rather  than 
make  him  popular  by  dismissing  him. 
But  in  fact,  as  we  see  by  Clarendon's  in- 
stance, the  king  retained  his  ministers 
long  after  he  was  displeased  with  them. 
Southampton's  remissness  and  slowness, 
notwithstanding  his  integrity,  Pepys  says, 
was  the  cause  of  undoing  the  nation  as 
much  as  anything ;  "  yet,  if  I  knew  all 
the  difficulties  he  has  lain  under,  and  his 
Instrument  sir  Philip  Warwick,  I  might 
be  of  another  mind."  May  16,  1667. — 
He  was  willing  to  have  done  something. 
Clarendon  tells  us,  p.  415,  to  gratify  the 
presby teiians ;  on  which  account  the 
bishops  thought  him  not  enough  affected 
to  the  church.  His  friend  endeavoiirs 
to  extenuate  this  heinous  sin  of  tolerant 
principles. 

b  The  behaviour  of  lord  Clarendon  on 
this  occasion  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
no  credit  could  have  been  given  to  any 
other  account  than  his  own.  The  duke 
of  York,  he  says,  informed  the  king  of  the 
affection  and  friendship  that  had  long 
been  between  him  and  the  young  lady ; 
that  they  had  been  long  contracted,  aisd 


that  she  was  with  child;  and  therefore 
requested  his  majesty's  leave  that  he 
might  publicly  marry  her.  The  marquis 
of  Ormond  by  the  king's  order  commu- 
nicated this  to  the  chancellor,  who  "  broke 
out  into  on  immoderate  passion  against 
the  wickedness  of  his  daughter ;  and  said, 
with  all  imaginable  earnestness,  that  as 
soon  as  he  came  home  he  would  turn  her 
out  of  his  house  as  a  strumpet  to  shift  for 
herself,  and  would  never  see  her  again. 
They  told  him  that  his  passion  was  too 
violent  to  administer  good  counsel  to 
him;  that  they  thought  that  the  duke 
was  married  to  his  daughter;  and  that 
there  were  other  measures  to  be  taken 
than  those  which  the  disorder  he  was  in 
liad  suggested  to  liim.  >Vhereupou  be 
fell  into  new  commotions ;  and  said.  It 
that  were  true,  he  was  well  prepared  to 
advise  what  was  to  be  done ;  that  he  had 
much  rather  his  daughter  should  be  the 
duke's  whore  than  his  wife:  in  the 
former  case,  nobody  could  blame  him  for 
the  resolution  he  had  taken,  for  he  w^as 
not  obliged  to  keep  a  whore  for  the 
greatest  prince  alive ;  and  the  indignity 
to  himself  he  would  submit  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  But,  if  there  were  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  other,  he  was  ready 
to  give  a  positive  judgment,  in  which  he 
hoped  their  lordships  would  concur  witii 
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Both  in  their  characters,  however,  and  turn  of  think- 
ing, there  was  so  little  conformity  between  Clarendon 


him,  that  the  king  should  immediately 
cause  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower 
and  cast  into  the  dnungeon,  under  so  strict 
a  g^ard  that  no  person  living  should  be 
admitted  to  come  to  her ;  and  then  that 
an  act  of  parliament  should  be  imme- 
diately passed  for  cutting  off  her  head, 
to  which  he  would  not  only  give  his  con- 
ieiU,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the  first 
man  that  should  propose  it.  And  who- 
ever knew  the  man  will  believe  that  he 
said  all  this  very  heartily."  Lord  South- 
ampton, he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  on  the 
king's  entering  the  room  at  the  time,  said 
very  naturally  that  the  chancellor  was 
mad,  and  had  proposed  such  extravagant 
things  that  he  was  no  more  to  be  con- 
sulted with.  This,  however,  did  not 
bring  him  to  his  senses ;  for  he  repeated 
his  strange  proposal  of  "  sending  her  pre- 
sently to  the  Tower,  and  the  rest;"  im- 
ploring the  king  to  take  this  course,  as 
the  only  expedient  that  could  free  him 
from  the  evils  that  this  business  would 
otherwise  bring  upon  him. 

That  any  man  of  sane  intellect  should 
fall  into  such  an  extravagance  of  passion 
is  sufllciently  wonderful;  that  he  should 
sit  down  in  cool  blood  several  years  after- 
wards to  relate  it  is  still  more  so;  and 
perhaps  we  shall  carry  our  candour  to  an 
excess,  if  we  do  not  set  down  the  whole 
of  this  scene  to  overacted  hypocrisy. 
Charles  II.,  we  may  be  very  sure,  could 
«ee  it  in  no  other  light.  And  here  I  must 
take  notice,  by  the  way,  of  the  singular 
observation  the  worthy  editor  of  Burnet 
has  made :— "  King  Charles's  conduct  in 
this  business  was  excellent  throughout; 
that  of  Clarendon  worthy  an  ancient 
Soman."  Wo  have  indeed  a  Roman  pre- 
cedent for  subduing  the  setitinienta  of 
nature,  rather  than  permitting  a  daughter 
to  incur  difigrace  through  the  pouloni  of 
the  groat ;  but  I  think  VlrglnluB  would 
not  quite  have  understood  the  feelings  of 
CUrendoa  Such  virtue  was  more  like 
what  Montesquieu  calls  "  I'hdrobme  de 
t'McUToge,"  and  was  Jiut  fit  for  the  court 
of  Uondar.  But  with  all  this  violence 
that  ho  records  of  himself,  ho  doviatM 
gTMliy  from  the  truth:  "The  king"  (be 
wys)  "aftarwsrds  spoke  every  day  about 
i|>  and  told  tiio  choiicellur  that  be  must 


behave  himself  wisely,  for  that  the  thing 
was  remediless,  and  that  his  majesty 
knew  that  they  were  married;  which 
would  quickly  appear  to  all  men  who 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  done  upon  it. 
In  this  time  the  chancellor  had  conferred 
with  his  daughter,  without  anything  of 
indulgence,  and  not  only  discovered  that 
they  were  unquestionably  married,  but 
by  whom,  and  who  were  present  at  it,  who 
would  be  ready  to  avow  it;  which  pleased 
him  not,  though  it  diverted  him  from 
using  some  of  that  rigour  which  he  in- 
tended. And  he  saw  no  other  remedy 
could  be  applied  but  that  which  he  had 
proposed  to  the  king,  who  thought  of 
nothing  like  it"  Life  of  Clarendon,  29, 
et  post. 

Every  one  would  conclude  from  this 
that  a  marriage  had  been  solemnized,  if 
not  before  their  arrival  in  England,  yet 
before  the  chancellor  had  this  conference 
with  his  daughter.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  duke  of  York's  declaration  in 
the  hooka  of  the  privy  council,  quoted  by 
Ralph,  p.  40,  that  he  was  contracted  to 
Ann  Hyde  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1659,  at  Breda ;  and  after  that  time  lived 
with  her  as  his  wife,  though  very  secretly  ; 
he  married  her  3rd  Sept.  1660,  according 
to  the  P^nglish  ritual,  lord  Ossory  giving 
her  away.  The  first  child  was  bom 
Oct  22,  1660.  Now,  whether  the  con- 
tract were  sufllcicnt  to  constitute  a  valid 
marriage  will  depend  on  two  tilings; 
first,  upon  the  law  existing  at  Breda; 
secondly,  upon  the  applicability  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  rule  of  the  lex 
loot  to  a  marriage  between  such  persons 
according  to  the  received  notions  of 
PJnglish  lawyers  in  that  age.  Bui,  even 
odmitllng  all  this,  it  is  still  manifest  that 
Clarendon's  expressions  point  to  an  actual 
celebration,  and  are  consequently  Intended 
to  mislead  the  reader.  Certain  it  is,  that 
at  the  time  the  contract  seems  to  have 
been  reckoned  only  an  honorary  obliga- 
tion. James  tells  us  himself  (Slacpher* 
son's  Extracts,  p.  17)  that  he  promised 
to  marry  her;  and  "  though,  when  be 
asked  the  king  for  his  leave,  ho  refused 
and  dissuaded  him  from  it,  yet  at  but  be 
opposed  It  no  more,  and  the  duke  mar* 
rled  ber  privately    and  owned  It  some 
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und  his  master,  that  the  continuance  of  his  ascendancy 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  power  of  early  habit  over 
the  most  thoughtless  tempers.  But  it  rarely  happens 
that  Icings  do  not  ultimately  shake  off  these  fetters,  and 
release  themselves  from  the  sort  of  subjection  which 
they  feel  in  acting  always  by  the  same  advisers. 
Charles,  acute  himself  and  cool-headed,  could  not  fail 
to  discover  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  minister, 
even  if  he  had  wanted  the  suggestion  of  others  who, 
without  reasoning  on  such  broad  principles  as  Clarendon, 
were  perhaps  his  superiors  in  judging  of  temporary 
biisiness.  He  wished  too,  as  is  common,  to  depreciate 
a  wisdom,  and  to  suspect  a  virtue,  which  seemed  to 
reproach  his  own  vice  and  folly.  Nor  had  Clarendon 
spared  those  remonstrances  against  the  king's  course  of 
life  which  are  seldom  borne  without  impatience  or  re- 
sentment. He  was  strongly  suspected  by  the  king  as 
well  as  his  courtiers  (though,  according  to  his  own 
account,  without  any  reason)  of  having  promoted  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Stewart  with  the  duke  of  Eichmond.' 


time  after."  His  biographer,  writing 
from  James's  own  manuscript,  adds,  "  It 
may  well  be  supposed  tliat  my  lord  chan- 
cellor did  his  part,  but  with  great  caution 
and  circumspection,  to  soften  the  king  in 
tliat  matter  which  in  every  respect  seemed 
so  much  for  his  own  advantage."  Life 
of  James,  3S7.  And  Pepys  inserts  in  his 
Di»jy,  Feb.  23,  1661,  "Mr.  H.  told  me 
how  my  lord  chancellor  had  lately  got 
the  duke  of  York  and  duchess,  and  her 
woman,  my  lord  Ossory  and  a  doctor,  to 
make  oatli  before  most  of  the  judges  of 
the  kingdom,  concerning  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  marriage.  And,  in  fine, 
it  is  confessed  that  they  were  not  fully 
married  till  about  a  month  or  two  before 
she  was  brought  to  bed ;  but  that  they 
were  contracted  long  before,  and  [were 
married]  time  enough  lor  the  child  to  be 
legitimate.  But  I  do  not  hear  that  it 
was  put  to  the  judges  to  determine  that 
it  was  so  or  not."  There  was  no  ques- 
tion to  put  about  the  child's  legitimacy, 
which  was  beyond  all  doubt.  He  had 
said  before  that  lord  Sandwich  told  him, 
ITtli  Oct.  1660,  "  the  king  wanted  him 
[the  duke]  to  marry  her,  but  he  would 
tiot."  This  seems  at  first  sight  incon- 
ustent  with  what  James  says  himself. 


But  at  this  time,  though  the  privati> 
marriage  had  really  taken  place,  be  had 
been  persuaded  by  a  most  kifamous  con- 
spiracy of  some  profligate  courtiers  that 
the  lady  was  of  a  licentious  character, 
and  that  Berkeley,  af  tcrw  ards  lord  Fal- 
mouth, had  enjoyed  her  favours.  Life 
of  Clarendon,  33.  It  must  be  presumed 
that  those  men  knew  only  of  a  contract 
which  they  thought  he  could  break 
Hamilton,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont, 
speaks  of  this  transaction  with  his  usual 
levity,  though  the  parties  showed  them- 
selves as  destitute  of  spirit  as  of  honou- 
and  humanity.  Clarendon,  we  must  be- 
lieve (and  the  most  favourable  hypothesi* 
for  him  is  to  give  up  his  veracity),  would 
not  permit  his  daughter  to  be  made  the 
victim  of  a  few  perjured  debauchees,  and 
of  her  husband's  fickleness  or  credulity. 
[Upon  reconsidering  this  note,  I  think 
it  probable  that  Clarendon's  conversation 
with  his  daughter,  when  he  ascertained 
her  marriage,  was  subsequent  to  the  3id 
of  September.  It  is  always  difiQcuU  to 
make  out  his  dates. — 1845.] 

*=  Hamilton  mentions  this  as  the  cur- 
rent rumour  of  the  court,  and  Burnet  hai 
done  the  same.  But  Clarendon  himsel' 
dooies  that  he  had  any  concern  in  it.  oi 
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But  above  all  he  stood  in  the  way  of  projects  which, 
though  still  probahly  unsettled,  were  floating  in  the 
king's  mind.  No  one  was  more  zealous  to  uphold  the 
prerogative  at  a  height  where  it  must  overtop  and  chill 
with  its  shadow  the  privileges  of  the  people.  No  one 
was  more  vigilant  to  limit  the  functions  of  parliament, 
or  more  desirous  to  see  them  confiding  and  submissive. 
But  there  were  landmarks  which  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  transgress.  He  would  prepare  the  road  for 
absolute  monarchy,  but  not  introduce  it;  he  would 
assist  to  batter  down  the  walls,  but  not  to  march  into 
the  town.  His  notions  of  what  the  English  constitution 
ought  to  be  appear  evidently  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  which  he  fre- 
quently refers  with  approbation.  In  the  history  of  that 
age  he  found  much  that  could  not  be  reconciled  to  any 
liberal  principles  of  government.  But  there  were  two 
things  which  he  certainly  did  not  find —  a  revenue 
capable  of  meeting  an  extraordinary  demand  without 
parliamentary  supply,  and  a  standing  army.  Hence  he 
took  no  pains,  if  he  did  not  even,  as  is  asserted  by 
Burnet,  diiscourage  the  proposal  of  others,  to  obtain  such 
a  fixed  annual  revenue  for  the  king  on  the  restoration 
as  would  have  rendered  it  very  rarely  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  parliament,''  and  did  not  advise  the  keeping 
up   any  part  of  the  army.     That  a  few  troops  were 


any  acquaintance  with  the  parties.  He 
wrote  in  too  homUe  a  etraln  to  the  king 
on  the  gulject    Life  of  Clar.  p.  464. 

d  Burnet  says  that  Southampton  hfid 
come  into  a  KhemeofohUlnlng  2,000,0001. 
as  the  annual  revenue ;  which  was  pre- 
vented hy  Clarendon,  lest  it  should  put 
the  Ittng  out  of  need  of  parliaments. 
This  the  king  found  out,  and  hated  him 
mortally  for  it.  P.  223.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  discredit  all  that  Burnet  says.  But 
ol>scrve  what  we  may  read  in  Pepys: 
"  Sir  W.  Coventry  did  tell  me  it  as  the 
wisest  thing  that  was  ever  said  to  the 
king  by  any  ttateiman  of  his  time;  and 
U.  was  by  my  lord  treasurer  that  is  dead, 
whom,  I  find,  be  takes  for  a  very  great 
rtatMTian.  that,  whan  the  king  did  show 
bimasLr  forward  fbr  passing  the  act  of 
indemnity,  bo  did  advise  Die  king  tliat 
ho  would  hold  hU  hand  In  doitiff  \t  till 


ho  had  got  his  power  restored  that  bad 
been  dlminlBhed  by  the  late  times,  and 
bis  revenue  settled  in  such  a  manner  aa 
he  might  depend  upon  himself  without 
resting  upon  (Mirllaments,  and  then  pass 
iL  But  my  lord  chancellor,  who  thought 
he  could  have  the  command  of  parlia- 
ments for  ever,  because  for  the  klug's 
sake  they  were  awhile  willing  to  grant  all 
tlie  Idng  desired,  did  press  for  its  being 
done;  and  so  it  was,  and  the  Idng  ih>m 
that  time  able  to  do  nothing  with  the 
parliament  almost"  March  20,  ltiC9 
Bari  quippe  boni  I  NciUierSouthomptoii 
nor  Coventry  make  the  figure  in  this  ex- 
tract we  should  wish  to  find ;  yet  who 
were  their  superiors  for  integrity  and 
patriotism  under  Charles  II..*  Perhaps 
Pepys,  like  most  goaaiping  mxi,  wa&  nut 
always  correct. 
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retained  was  owing  to  the  duke  of  York.  Kor  did  he 
go  the  length  that  was  expected  in  procuring  the  repeal 
of  all  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment.' 

These  omissions  sank  deep  in  Charles's  heart,  espe- 
cially when  he  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  un- 
manageable house  of  commons,  and  must  fight  the  battle 
for  arbitrary  power ;  which  might  have  been  achieved, 
he  thought,  without  a  struggle  by  his  minister.  There 
was  still  less  hope  of  obtaining  any  concurrence  from 
Clarendon  in  the  king's  designs  as  to  religion.  Though 
he  does  not  once  hint  at  it  in  his  writings,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  must  have  suspected  his  master's 
inclinations  towards  the  church  of  Kome.  The  duke  of 
York  considered  this  as  the  most  likely  cause  of  his 
remissness  in  not  sufficiently  advancing  the  prerogative.' 
He  was  always  opposed  to  the  various  schemes  of  a 
general  indulgence  towards  popery,  not  only  from  his 
strongly  protostant  principles  and  hia  dislike  of  all  tolera- 
tion, but  from  a  prejudice  against  the  body  of  the  English 
catholics,  whom  he  thought  to  arrogate  more  on  the 
gi'ound  of  merit  than  they  could  claim.  That  interest, 
so  powerful  at  court,  was  decidedly  hostUe  to  the  chan- 
cellor; for  the  duke  of  York,  who  strictly  adhered  to 
him,  if  he  had  not  kept  his  change  of  religion  wholly 
secret,  does  not  seem  to  have  hitherto  formed  any  avowed 
connexion  with  the  popish  party.* 

This  estrangement  of  the  king's  favour  is  sufficient, 
to  account  for  Clarendon's  loss  of  power ;  but  j^^gg  ^f  ^jjg 
his  entire  ruin  was  rather  accomplished  by  a  king's  fa- 
strange  coalition  of  enemies,  which  his  virtues,  tfon'^'against 
or  his  errors  and  infirmities,  had  brought  into  Clarendon. 

*  Macpherson'8  Extracts  from  Life  of  8  The  earl  of  Bristol,  with  all  his  con- 
James,  17, 18.  Compare  Innes's  Life  of  stitutional  precipitancy,  made  a  violent 
James,  published  by  Clarke,  i.  391,393.  attackonClarendon,  by  exhibiting  articles 
In  the  former  work  it  is  said  that  Cla-  of  treason  against  him  In  the  house  of 
rendon,  upon  Venner's  insurrection,  ad-  lords  in  1663;  believing,  no  doubt,  that 
vised  that  the  guards  should  not  be  dis-  the  schemes  of  the  intriguers  were  more 
banded.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake  mature,  and  the  king  more  alienated,  than 
In  copying :  for  Clarendon,  read  the  duke  was  really  the  case,  and  thus  disgraced. 
of  York.  Pepys,  however,  who  heard  all  himself  at  court  instead  of  his  enemy, 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  mentions  the  year  Pari.  Hist  276.  Life  of  Clar.  209.  Before 
after  that  the  chancellor  thought  of  raising  this  time  Pepys  had  heard  that  the  chan> 
an  army,  with  the  duke  as  general.  Dec.  cellor  had  lost  the  king's  favour,  and 
32,  1661.  that  Bristol,  with  Buckingham  and  two 

'  Ibid.  or  tliree  more,  ruled  hin^    May  IS,  164Y 
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union.  The  cavaliers  bated  him  on  account  of  the  act 
of  indemnity,  and  the  presbyterians  for  that  of  uniformity. 
Yet  the  latter  were  not  in  general  so  eager  in  his  prose- 
cution as  the  others.''  But  he  owed  great  part  of  the 
severity  with  which  he  was  treated  to  his  own  pride  and 
ungovernable  passionateness,  by  which  he  had  rendered 
very  eminent  men  in  the  house  of  commons  implacable, 
and  to  the  language  he  had  used  as  to  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  the  house  itself.'     A  sense  of  this  eminent 


h  A  motion  to  refer  the  heads  of  charge 
against  Clarendon  to  a  committee  was  lost 
by  194  to  128;  Seymour  and  Osborne 
telling  the  noes,  Birch  and  Clarges  the 
ayes.  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  6,  1667. 
These  names  show  how  parties  ran ;  Sey- 
mour and  Osborne  being  high-flying  cava- 
liers, and  Birch  a  presbyterian.  A  mo- 
tion that  he  be  impeached  for  treason  on 
the  first  article  was  lost  by  172  to  103, 
the  two  former  being  tellers  for  the  ayes  : 
Nov.  9.  In  the  Harleian  MS.  881,  we 
have  a  copious  account  of  the  debates  on 
this  occasion,  and  a  transcript  in  No.  1218 
Sir  Heneage  Finch  spoke  much  against 
the  ciiarge  of  treason ;  Maynard  seems  to 
have  done  the  same.  A  charge  of  secret 
correspondence  with  Cromwell  was  in- 
troduced merely  ad  invidiam,  the  prose- 
cutors admitting  that  it  was  pardoned  by 
the  act  of  indemnity,  but  wishing  to  make 
the  chancellor  plead  that :  Maynard  and 
Hampden  opposed  it,  and  it  was  given  up 
out  of  shame  without  a  vote.  Vauglion, 
afterwards  chief  Justice,  argued  that  coun- 
selling the  Idng  to  govern  by  a  standing 
army  was  treason  at  common  law,  and 
seems  to  dispute  what  Finch  laid  down 
most  broadly,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  u  a  common-law  treason ;  relying 
on  a  pMHge  in  Qlanviil,  where  "  scductio 
domini  regia  "  is  said  to  be  treason.  May- 
nard stood  up  for  the  opposite  doctrine. 
Waller  and  Vaugbon  argued  that  tiio  sale 
of  Dunkirk  was  treason,  but  tlio  article 
paj«ed  without  declaring  it  to  be  so ;  nor 
would  the  word  have  appeared  probably 
III  Die  Impeacbment,  If  a  young  lord, 
Vaiighan,  bad  not  asserted  that  be  could 
|irove  Clarendon  to  have  betrayed  tbe 
king's  MindU,  on  wblcb  an  article  to 
that  ell.?ct  was  carried  by  161  to  8». 
liarraway  and  Littleton  were  forward 
■i(»laal   tbe   cbai>v«Uor(   but  Covantrjr 


seems  to  have  taken  no  great  part.  See 
Pepys's  Diary,  Dec.  3rd  and  6th,  1667. 
Baxter  also  says  that  the  presbyterians 
were  by  no  means  strenuous  against 
Clarendon,  but  rather  the  contrary,  fear- 
ing that  worse  might  come  for  the  country, 
as  giving  him  credit  for  having  kept 
off  military  government  Baxter's  Life, 
part  iii.  21.  This  is  very  highly  to  the 
honour  of  that  party  whom  he  had  so 
much  oppressed,  if  not  betrayed.  "It 
was  a  notable  providence  of  God,"  he 
says,  "  that  this  man,  who  had  been  the 
great  instrument  of  state,  and  done  almost 
all,  and  had  dealt  so  cruelly  with  the  non- 
conformists,should  thus  by  his  own  friends 
be  cast  out  and  banished ;  while  those  that 
he  had  persecuted  were  the  most  mode- 
rate in  his  cause,  and  many  for  him. 
And  it  was  a  great  ease  that  befell  the 
good  people  throughout  the  land  by  his 
dejection.  For  his  way  was  to  decoy  men 
into  conspiracies  or  to  pretend  plots,  and 
ui)on  the  nunour  of  a  plot  the  innocent 
people  of  many  countries  were  laid  in 
prison,  so  that  no  man  knew  when  lie 
wan  safe.  Whereas  since  then,  though 
laws  have  been  made  more  and  more 
severe,  yet  a  man  knoweth  a  little  bettor 
what  he  is  to  expect  when  it  is  by  a  law 
that  he  Is  to  l)e  tried."  Sham  plots  there 
seem  to  liavo  been;  but  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  cliarno  Clarendou  with  inventing 
them.     Italpli,  122. 

I  in  Ills  wrath  against  the  proviso  in- 
serted l)y  sir  George  Dou-ning,  as  above 
mentioned,  In  the  bill  of  supply.  Cla- 
rendon told  lilm,  as  he  confesses,  that  tlio 
king  could  never  be  well  ser\cd  while 
fellows  of  bis  condition  were  admitted  tu 
speak  as  much  as  they  bod  a  mind ;  and 
that  In  tbe  best  times  such  prcsumplionn 
bad  been  punished  witli  Imprisonmeui  by 
*inu  lords  of  lite  council,  without  the  king  • 
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person's  great  lalents  as  well  as  general  integrity  and 
conscientiousness  on  the  one  hand,  an  indignation  at  the 
king's  ingratitude  and  the  profligate  counsels  of  those 
who  supplanted  him  on  the  other,  have  led  most  writers 
to  overlook  his  faults  in  administration,  and  to  treat  aU 
the  articles  of  accusation  against  him  as  frivolous  or  un- 
supported. It  is  doubtless  impossible  to  justify  His  im- 
the  charge  of  high  treason  on  which  he  was  p^^^^^^^^'' 
impeached;  but  there  are  matters  that  never  ciesontnot 
were  or  could  be  disproved;  and  our  own  unfunded, 
knowledge  enables  us  to  add  such  grave  accusations  as 
must  show  Clarendon's  unfitness  for  the  government  of 
a  free  country.'' 

1,  It  is  the  fourth  article  of  his  impeachment  that  he 
"  advised  and  procured  divers  of  his  majesty's  megai  im- 
Bubjects  to  be  imprisoned  against  law,  in  remote  prisonments 
islands,  garrisons,  and  other  places,  thereby  to  prevent 
them  from  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  to  produce  pre- 
cedents for  the  imprisoning  any  other  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  like  manner."  This  was  undoubtedly  true. 
There  was  some  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  government  from  those  bold  spirits  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  revolutions,  and  drew  encouragement 
from  the  vices  of  the  court  and  the  embarrassments  of 
the  nation.     Ludlow  and  Algernon  Sidney,  about  the 

taking  notice  of  it :  321.    The  king  was  others'  advice."   Sept  2,  1667.    His  own 

naturally  displeased  at  this  insolent  Ian-  memoirs  are  full  of  proofs  of  this  haughti- 

guage  towards  one  of  his  ser\'ant8,  a  man  ness  and  intemperance.    He  set  himself 

who  had  filled  an  eminent  station,  and  against  sir  William  Coventry,  and  speaks 

done  services,  for  a  suggestion  intended  of  a  man  as  able  and  virtuous  as  himsell 

to  benefit   the   revenue.    And  it  was  a  with  marked  aversion.    See,  too.  Life  of 

still  more  flagrant  affront  to  the  house  of  James,  398.    Coventry,  according  to  this 

commons,  of  which  Downing  was  a  mem-  writer,  431,  was  the  chief  actor  in  Cla- 

ber,  and  where  he  had    proposed  this  rendon's  impeachment,  but  this  seems  tc 

clause,  and  induced  the  house  to  adopt  it.  be  a  mistake ;   though  he  was  certainly 

Coventry   told    Pepys  "  many   things  desirous  of  getting  him  out  of  place, 

about  the  chancellor's  dismissal  not  fit  to  The  king.  Clarendon  tells  us    (438), 

be  spoken ;   and  yet  not  any  unfaithful-  pretended  that  the  anger  of  parliament 

ness  to  the  king,  but  instar  omnium,  that  was  such,  and  their  power  too,  as  it  wag 

he  was  so  great  at  the  council-board  and  not  in  his  power  to  save  him.    The  fallen 

in  the  administration  of  matters  there  was  minister  desired  him  not  to  fear  the  powel 

no  room  for  anybody  to   propose  any  of  parliament,  "  which  was  more  or  less, 

remedy  for  what  was  amiss,  or  to  com-  or  nothing,  as  he  pleased  to  make  it" 

pass  anything,  though  never  so  good  for  So  preposterous  as  well  as  unconstitu- 

*he  kingdom,  unless  approved  of  by  the  tonal  a  way  of  talking  conld  not  but 

chancellor ;  he  managing  all  things  witn  aggravate   his    unpopularity   with  that 

that  greatness  which  now  will  be  removed,  great  body  he  pretended  to  contemn, 

ttat  the   king  nwy  have  the  ben^tit  n(  k  gute  Trials,  vi.  318     Pari.  Hist 
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year  1665,  had  projected  an  insurreofcion,  the  lattei 
soliciting  Louis  XIY.  and  the  pensionary  of  Holland  for 
aid."  Many  officers  of  the  old  army,  Wildman,  Creed, 
and  others,  suspected,  perhaps  justly,  of  such  conspi- 
racies, had  been  illegally  detained  in  prison  for  several 
years,  and  only  recovered  their  liberty  on  Clarendon's 
dismissal."  He  had  too  much  encouraged  the  hateful 
race  of  informers,  though  he  admits  that  it  had  grown  a 
trade  by  which  men  got  money,  and  that  many  were 
committed  on  slight  grounds."  Thus  colonel  Hutchinson 
died  in  the  close  confinement  of  a  remote  prison,  far 
more  probably  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  from  which  the  act  of  indemnity  had  dis- 
charged him,  than  any  just  pretext  of  treason.^  It  was 
difficult  to  obtain  a  habeas  corpus  from  some  of  the 
judges  in  this  reign.  But  to  elude  that  provision  by 
removing  men  out  of  the  kingdom  was  such  an  offence 
against  the  constitution  as  may  be  thought  enough  to 
justify  the  impeachment  of  any  minister. 

2.  The  first  article,  and  certainly  the  most  momentous, 
asserts,  "  That  the  earl  of  Clarendon  hath  designed  a 
standing  army  to  be  raised,  and  to  govern  the  kingdom 
thereby,  and  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  this  present 
parliament,  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  parliaments  for 
the  future,  to  govern  by  a  military  power,  and  to  maintain 
the  same  by  free  quarter  and  contribution."  This  was 
prodigiously  exaggerated ;  yet  there  was  some  foundation 
for  a  part  of  it.  In  the  disastrous  summer  of  1667,  when 
the  Dutch  fleet  had  insulted  our  coasts  and  burned  our 
ships  in  the  Medway,  the  exchequer  being  empty,  it 
was  proposed  in  council  to  call  together  immediately 
the  parliament,  which  then  stood  prorogued  to  a  day  at 
the  distance  of  some  months.  Clarendon,  who  feared 
the  hostility  of  the  house  of  commons  towards  himself, 
and  had  pressed  the  king  to  dissolve  it,  maintained  that 
they  could  not  legally  bo  summoned  before  the  day 


■"  Lmllew,  ill.  118, 16S,  et  pott.  CU- 
r«odon'>  Life,  390.  Iiuraok,a26.  UCuvres 
da  Loult  XIV.  11.  304. 

■  HuTis's  LlTM,  ▼.  38.  Blogr.  Drit. 
■rt  Hakumoton.  Life  of  JamM,  396. 
toQwn  Tracts,  vll.  6.10, 63*. 

*  So*  KmumI'«  lUiitfator,  161  \  lUlpb. 


78,  et  poet;  Harris's  Lives,  ▼.  183,  for 
tlie  proofs  or  tblR. 

P  Mem.  of  Ilulchlnson,  303.  It  seenw 
liowevor,  that  bo  was  suspected  of  some 
concern  wiih  an  Intcndrd  rising  In  1663, 
though  nothing  was  proved  against  hluv 
MIsosllMiM  AuUc*,  319. 
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fixed ;  and,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  attaching  more 
importance  to  the  formalities  of  law  than  to  its  essence, 
advised  that  the  counties  where  the  troops  were  quar 
tered  should  be  called  upon  to  send  in  provisions,  and 
those  where  there  were  no  troops  to  contribute  money, 
which  should  be  abated  out  of  the  next  taxes.  And  he 
admits  that  he  might  have  used  the  expression  of  raising 
contributions,  as  in  the  late  civil  wai-.  This  unguarded 
and  unwarrantable  language,  thrown  out  at  the  council- 
table  where  some  of  his  enemies  were  sitting,  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  commons,  and,  mingled  up  with 
the  usual  misrepresentations  of  faction,  was  magnified 
into  a  charge  of  high  treason. ** 

3.  The  eleventh  article  charged  lord  Clarendon  with 
having  advised  and  effected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  saie  of 
to  the  French  king,  being  part  of  his  majesty's  i>unkirk. 
dominions,  for  no  greater  value  than  the  ammunition, 
artillery,  and  stores  were  worth.  The  latter  part  is 
generally  asserted  to  be  false.  The  sum  received  is 
deemed  the  utmost  that  Louis  would  have  given,  who 
thought  he  had  made  a  close  bargain.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  what  Clarendon  asserts  in  his 
defence,  and  much  more  at  length  in  his  Life  (that  the 
business  of  Dunkirk  was  entirely  decided,  before  he  had 
anything  to  do  in  it,  by  the  advice  of  Albemarle  and 
Sandwich),  with  the  letters  of  d'Estrades,  the  negotiator 
in  this  transaction  on  the  part  of  France.  In  these 
letters,  written  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  Clarendon 
certainly  appears  not  only  as  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned, but  as  representing  himself  almost  the  only  one 
of  the  council  favourable  to  the  measure,  and  having 
to  overcome  the  decided  repugnance  of  Southampton, 
Sandwich,  and  Albemarle.'     I  cannot  indeed  see  any 


•l  Life  of  Clarendon,  424.    Pepys  says  '  Ralph,  78,  &c.     The  overture  came 

the    parliament    was    called    together  from  Clarendon,  the  French  having  no 

"  against  the  duke  of  York's  mind  flatly,  expectation  of  it    The  worst  was  that, 

who  did  rather  advise  the  king  to  raise  just  before,  he  had  cfwrelt  in  a  speech  tc 

money  os  he  pleased  ;  and  against  the  parliament  on  the  Importance  of  Dnn* 

chancellor,  who  told  the  king  that  queen  kirk.     This  was  on   May  19,  1662.     It 

Elizabeth  did  do  all  her  business  in  1588  appears  by  Louis  XIV.'s  own  account, 

without  calling   a   parliament,  and    so  which  certainly  does  not  tally  with  some 

might  he  do  for  anything  he  saw."    June  other  authorities,  that  Dunkirk  had  been 

26,  166T.    He  probably  got  this  from  his  so  great  an  olyect  with  Cromwell,  that  f. 

"hend  sir  W.  Coventry  was  the  stipnlated  price  of  the  Engliah 
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Other  explanation  than  that  he  magnified  the  obstaclea 
in  the  way  of  this  treaty,  in  order  to  obtain  better  terms ; 
a  management  not  very  unusual  in  diplomatical  dealing, 
but,  in  the  degree  at  least  to  which  he  carried  it,  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  the  good  faith  we  should  expect  from 
this  minister.  For  the  transaction  itself,  we  can  hardly 
deem  it  honourable  or  politic.  The  expense  of  keeping 
up  Dunkirk,  though  not  trifling,  would  have  been  will- 
ingly defrayed  by  parliament ;  and  could  not  well  be 
pleaded  by  a  government  which  had  just  encumbered 
itself  with  the  useless  burthen  of  Tangier.  That  its 
possession  was  of  no  great  direct  value  to  England  must 
be  confessed;  but  it  was  another  question  whether  it 
ought  to  have  been  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  France. 
4.  This  close  connexion  with  France  is  indeed  a  great 
reproach  to  Clarendon's  policy,  and  was  the  spring  of 
mischiefs  to  which  he  contributed,  and  which  he  ought 
to  have  foreseen.  What  were  the  motives  of  these  strong 
professions  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  he  makes  in  some  of  his  letters  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  since  he  had  undoubtedly  an  ancient  prejudice 
against  that  nation  and  its  government.  I  should  incline 
to  conjecture  that  his  knowledge  of  the  king's  unsound- 
ness in  religion  led  him  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  as  being  far  more  zealous  in  its  popery, 
and  more  connected  with  the  Jesuit  faction,  than  that 
of  France ;  and  this  possibly  influenced  him  also  with 
respect  to  the  Portuguese  match,  wherein,  though  not 
the  first  adviser,  he  certainly  took  much  interest;  an 


alliance.    Ix>uiB,  however,  waa  vexed  at  count,  they  gladly  accepted  It;  but  thi* 

thin,  and  determined  to  rccovc'r  it  at  any  banker  was  a  person  employed  by  Louie 

price :   it  CHt  a'rtain  quo  je  no  ponvois  himself,  who  had  the  money  ready.     He 

trop  douner  pour  racbctcr  Dunkerquo.  hod  the  greatest  anxiety  about  this  affair; 

Ho  lent  d'RstradM  accordingly  to  Kng-  for  the  city  of  Ix>ndon  deputed  the  lord 

land  In  1661,  directing  him  to  make  this  mayor  to  offer  any  sum  so  that  IHin- 

bii  great  otject.    Charles  told  the  am-  Urk  might  not  be  alienated.     G^^uvreii 

baaiador  that  Spain  had  made  bim  groat  do  I/>ut«  XIV.  i.  167.     If  this  be  alto. 

offen,  bat  be  would  rather  treat  with  gether  correct,  the  king  of  Franco  did 

PVaooe.    Louis  was  delighted  at  this ;  not  fancy  he  bad  made  so  bod  a  bargain ; 

Md  thoBgb  the  sum  asked  was  consider-  and  Indeed,  with  his  pKtJects,  if  ho  ha,) 

•Us,  6,000,000  livros,  he  wonld  not  brMk  the  money  to  spare,  he  oonld  not  tliink 

off,  but  finally  concluded  the  treaty  for  so.    Compare  the  MAnoires  d'EstradoK, 

4,000i)00,  payable  in  tliree  years ;   nay,  and  the  supplement  to  the  third  volume 

«uve<l,  600,000  without  Its  being  found  of  Clarendon  State  Papers    The  hlst<v 

«it  by  tbo  Knglisb,  for,  a  banker  having  riana  are  of  no  value,  eicept  as  they  ctipy 

tflcrod  dMm  prompt  parmcot  '^  ^1*  <''•'  ^^^"^  ■""'o  of  tluMe  original  testiiu*iN*it. 
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alliance  as  little  judicious  in  the  outset  as  it  proved 
eventually  fortunate.'  But  the  capital  misde-  solicitation 
meanor  that  he  committed  in  this  relation  with  of  i-Yench 
France  was  the  clandestine  solicitation  of  pecu-  '"""^y- 
niary  aid  for  the  king.  He  first  taught  a  lavish  prince 
to  seek  the  wages  of  dependence  in  a  foreign  power,  to 
€lude  the  control  of  parliament  by  the  help  of  French 
money.'  The  purpose  for  which  this  aid  was  asked,  the 
succour  of  Portugal,  might  be  fair  and  laudable ;  but  the 
precedent  was  most  base,  dangerous,  and  abominable. 
A  king  who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  dishonest  and 
clandestine  lucre  would,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  be 
no  more  capable  afterwards  of  abstaining  from  it  than  a 
dog  from  his  greasy  offal. 

These  are  the  errors  of  Clarendon's  political  life; 
which,  besides  his  notorious  concurrence  in  all  clarendon'* 
measures  of  severity  and  restraint  towards  the  faults  as  a 
nonconformists,  tcad  to  diminish  our  respect  "'"^i^'*'- 
for  his  memory,  and  to  exclude  his  name  from  that  lis! 
of  great  and  wise  ministers  where  some  are  willing  to 
place  him  near  the  head.  If  I  may  seem  to  my  readers 
less  favourable  to  so  eminent  a  person  than  common  his- 
tory might  warrant,  it  is  at  least  to  be  said  that  I  have 
formed  my  decision  from  his  own  recorded  sentiments, 
or  from  equally  undisputable  sources  of  authority.  The 
publication  of  his  Life,  that  is,  of  the  history  of  his 
administration,  has  not  contributed  to  his  honour.  W« 
find  in  it  little  or  nothing  of  that  attachment  to  the  con 
stitution  for  which  he  had  acquired  credit,  and  some 
things  which  we  must  struggle  hard  to  reconcile  with 
his  veracity,  even  if  the  suppression  of  tnith  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  an  impeachment  of  it  in  an  historian."    But 


•  Life  of  Clar.  78.  Life  of  James,  393.  princess,  in  order  to  break  it  Clarendon 
t  See  supplement  to  third  volume  of  asked.onhismaster'Baccount,  for  50,0001. 
Clarendon  State  Papers  for  abundant  to  avoid  application  to  parliament :  p.  4. 
evidence  of  the  close  connexion  between  The  French  offered  a  secret  loan,  or  sub- 
the  courts  of  France  and  England.  The  sidy  perhaps,  of  2,000,000  livres  for  the 
former  offered  bribes  to  lord  Clarendon  succour  of  Portugal.  This  was  accepted 
80  frequently  and  unceremoniously,  that  by  Clarendon — p.  15 ;  but  I  do  not  find 
one  is  disiwsed  to  think  he  did  not  show  anything  more  about  it 
«o  much  indignation  at  the  first  overture  "  As  no  one  who  regards  with  attach- 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.  See  p.  1,  4,  ment  the  present  system  of  the  English 
13.  The  aim  of  Louis  was  to  effect  the  constitution  can  look  upon  lord  Claren- 
match  with  Catherine.  Spain  would  have  don  as  an  excellent  minister,  or  a  friend  to 
pven  a  great  portion  with  any  protestant  the  soundest  principles  of  civi'  and  religl- 
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the  manifest  profligacy  of  those  who  contributed  most 
to  his  ruin,  and  the  measures  which  the  court  took 
soon  6ifterwards,  have  rendered  his  administration  com- 
paratively honourable,  and  attached  veneration  to  his 
memory.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  was 
anything  to  censure  in  a  minister  whom  Buckingham 
persecuted,  and  against  whom  Arlington  intrigued." 


DBS  liberty,  so  no  man  whatever  can  avoid 
considering  his  incessant  deviations  from 
the  great  duties  of  an  historian  as  amoral 
blemish  in  his  character.  He  dares  very 
frequently  to  say  what  is  not  true,  and 
what  he  must  have  known  to  be  other- 
wise ;  he  does  not  dare  to  say  what  is 
true.  And  it  is  almost  an  aggravation 
of  this  reproach  that  he  aimed  to  deceive 
posterity,  and  poisoned  at  the  fountain  a 
stream  from  which  another  generation 
was  to  drink.  Ko  defence  has  ever  been 
set  np  for  the  fidelity  of  Clarendon's 
History;  nor  can  men  who  have  sifted 
the  authentic  materials  entertain  much 
difference  of  judgment  in  this  respect; 
though,  as  a  monument  of  powerful 
ubility  and  impressive  eloquence,  it  will 
always  be  read  with  that  delight  which 
we  receive  from  many  great  historians, 
especially  the  ancient,  independent  of  any 
eonfldence  in  their  veracity. 

One  more  instance,  before  we  quit  lord 
:71arendon  for  ever,  may  here  be  men- 
tioned of  his  disregard  for  truth.  The 
Btrange  tale  of  a  fruitless  search  after  the 
restoration  for  the  body  of  Charles  L  is 
well  known.  Lords  Southampton  and 
Lindscy,  h«  tells  us,  who  bod  oasUted  at 
their  master's  obsequies  in  St.Oeorge's 
::hapel  at  Windsor,  were  so  overcome 
witti  grief  that  they  could  not  recognise 
the  place  of  interment;  and  after  several 
vain  attempts  the  search  was  abuidoned 
in  despair.  Hist  of  Rebellion,  vL  344. 
WhAtorer  motive  the  noble  historian  may 
baift  bad  for  this  story,  it  is  absolutely 
incredible  that  any  such  ineffectual  search 
was  erer  made.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  eaqr  than  tu  have  token  up  the 
parament  of  the  cboir.  But  this  was  un- 
Bipsssary.  Some  at  least  of  the  workmen 
smployed  most  have  remembered  tiM 
plaoe  of  the  vault  Mor  did  it  depend  on 
tham ;  for  sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  waa 
present,  bad  made  at  the  tlmn  a  oot(!  of  the 
•pot,  "just  rppoaita  tha  elaTsath  sUIt  oa 


the  king's  side."  Herbert's  Memoir^ 
142.  And  we  find  from  Pepys's  Diary, 
Feb.  26,  1666,  that  "he  was  shown  at 
Windsor  where  the  late  king  was  buried, 
and  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  my  lady  Sey- 
mour." In  which  spot,  as  is  well  known, 
the  royal  body  has  twice  been  found, 
once  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  again  in 
1813.  [It  has  been  sometimes  suggested 
that  Charles  II.,  having  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  parliament  towards 
his  father's  funeral,  chose  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  the  body  could  not  be  found. 
But  the  vote  of  70,U00I.  by  the  commons 
for  this  purpose  was  on  Jan.  30,  1678, 
long  after  the  pretended  search  which 
Clarendon  has  mentioned.  Wren  was 
directed  to  make  a  design  for  a  monu- 
ment, which  is  in  All  Souls'  College :  but 
no  further  steps  were  taken.  K  Ilia's 
Letters,  1st  series,  vol.  !ii.  p.  329.  It 
seems  very  unlikely  that  the  king  ever 
got  the  money  which  had  been  voted,  and 
the  next  parliaments  were  not  in  a  tem- 
per to  repeat  the  offer.— 1846.] 

'  The  tenor  of  Clarendon's  life  and 
writings  almost  forbids  any  surmise  of 
pecuniary  corruption.  Yet  this  is  insinu- 
ated by  Pepys,on  the  authority  of  Kvelyn, 
April  27,  and  May  16,  1667.  But  the 
one  was  gossiping,  though  shrewd ;  and 
tlie  other  feeble,  though  accomplished. 
Lord  Dartmoutli,  who  lived  in  the  next 
ago,  and  whoso  splenetic  humour  mukR* 
him  no  good  witness  against  anybody, 
charges  him  with  receiving  bribes  from 
the  main  instruments  and  promoters  uf 
the  late  troubles,  and  those  who  liad 
plundered  the  royalists,  which  enabled 
bim  to  build  his  great  mansion  in  Picca- 
dilly ;  asserting  that  it  was  full  of  pic- 
tures belonging  to  families  who  had  been 
despoiled  of  tlicm.  ■*  And  whoever  hud 
a  mind  to  see  what  great  families  had 
bean  plundered  during  Uio  civil  war  might 
And  some  ronjalim  cither  at  Claiondon- 
oratCombury."  Noteuu  Burnet, hh. 
■Vb, 
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An  eminent  characteristic  of  Clarendon  had  beeu 
his  firmness,  called  indeed  hy  most  pride  and  ^^.^  ^^^^ 
obstinacy,  which  no  circumstances,  no  perils,  lanimon* 
eeemed  likely  to  bend.  But  his  spirit  sunk  all  ^^^^^ 
at  once  with  his  fortune.  Clinging  too  long  to  office, 
and  cheating  himself  against  all  probability  with  a  hope 
of  his  master's  kindness  when  he  had  lost  his  confidence, 
he  forgot  that  dignified  philosophy  which  ennobles  a 
voluntary  retirement,  that  stem  courage  which  inno- 
cence ought  to  inspire ;  and,  hearkening  to  the  king's 
treacherous  counsels,  fled  before  his  enemies  into  a 
foreign  country.  Though  the  impeachment,  at  least  in 
the  poiat  of  high  treason,  cannot  be  defended,  ^^ 
it  IS  impossible  to  deny  that  the  act  of  banish-  consequent 
ment,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  flight,  '>*^'»«»ent 
was  capable,  in  the  main,  of  full  justification.  In  an 
ordinary  criminal  suit,  a  process  of  outlawry  goes  against 
the  accused  who  flies  from  justice ;  and  his  neglect  to 
appear  within  a  given  time  is  equivalent,  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony,  to  a  conviction  of  the  ofience  ;  can  it 
be  complained  of,  that  a  minister  of  state,  who  dares 
not  confront  a  parliamentary  impeachment,  should  be 
visited  with  an  analogous  penalty  ?  But,  whatever  in- 
justice and  violence  may  be  found  in  this  prosecution, 
it  established  for  ever  the  right  of  impeachment,  which 
the  discredit  into  which  the  long  parliament  had  fallen 
exposed  to  some  hazard ;  the  strong  abettors  of  prero- 
gative, such  as  Clarendon  himself,  being  inclined  to  dis- 
pute this  responsibility  of  the  king's  advisers  to  parlia- 
ment. The  commons  had,  in  the  preceding  session, 
sent  up  an  impeachment  against  lord  Mordaunt,  upon 
charges  of  so  little  public  moment,  that  they  may  be 
suspected  of  having  chiefly  had  in  view  the  assertion  of 
this  important  privilege.''  It  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion from  this  time ;  and  indeed  they  took  care  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign  that  it  should  not  again  be 
endangered  by  a  paucity  of  precedents.' 

The  character  of  Clarendon  as  a  mi-  of  Clarendon  on  a  general  Impeachment 

nister  is  fairly  and  judiciously  drawn  by  of  high   treason ;  and,   in  a   conference 

Macpherson,  Hist  of  England,  98  ;  a  work  with  the  lower  house,  denied  the  autho- 

by  no  means  so  full  oi  «  tory  spirit  as  has  rlty  of  the  precedent  in  Strafford's  case. 

Deen  supposed.  which  was  pressed  upon  them.    It  is  re 

y  Pari.  Hist  347.  markable  that  the  managers  of  this  con- 

'  The  lords  refused  to  commit  the  earl  ference  for  the  commons  vindicated  tb« 
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The  period  between  the  fall  of  Clarendon  in  1667  and 
the  commencement  of  lord  Danby's  administration  in 
1673  is  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
Cabal  in  the  annals  of  our  monarchy.     This  was  the 

ministry.  age  of  what  is  usually  denominated  the  Cabal 
administration,  from  the  five  initial  letters  of  sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  aftei-wards 
lord  Clifford  and  high  treasurer  ;  the  earl  of  Arlington, 
secretary  of  state ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  lord  Ashley, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  afterwards  earl  of  iShaftes- 
bury  and  lord  chancellor ;  and,  lastly,  the  duke  of 
^     Lauderdale.    Yet,  though  the  counsels  of  these 

Scheme  of  i  ,  i  •    •  ■■ 

comprehen-  pcrsons  soon  Dccame  extremely  pernicious  and 
tod^gence.  dishonourablc,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first 
measures  after  the  banishment  of  Clarendon, 
both  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  were  highly  praise- 
worthy. Bridgeman,  who  succeeded  the  late  chancellor 
in  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  with  the  assistance  of 
chief  baron  Hale  and  bishop  Wilkins,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Buckingham,  who,  careless  about  every  religion. 


first  proceedings  of  the  long  parliament,  against  the  refusal  of  their  house  to  com- 
wbich  shows  a  considerable  change  in  mit  Clarendon  upon  the  general  charge, 
their  tone  since  1661.  They  do  not,  how-  A  few,  on  the  other  band,  of  whom  Hollis 
ever,  seem  to  have  urged— what  is  an  Is  the  only  remarkable  name,  protested 
apparent  distinction  between  the  two  pre-  against  the  bill  of  banishment, 
cedents — thatthecommitmentofStrafibrd  "The  most  fatal  blow"  (says  James) 
was  on  a  verbal  request  of  Pym  in  the  "  the  king  gave  himself  to  his  power  and 
name  of  the  commons,  without  alleging  prerogative  was  when  he  sought  aid  from 
any  special  matter  of  treason,  and  con-  the  bouse  of  commons  to  destroy  the  earl 
sequently  irregular  and  illegal;  while  of  Clarendon:  by  that  he  put  that  house 
the  16th  article  of  Clarendon's  impeach-  again  in  mind  of  tlicir  impeaching  privi> 
ment  charges  him  with  betraying  the  'lege,  which  had  been  wrested  out  of  their 
king's  counsels  to  bis  enemies;  which,  bands  by  the  restoration;  and  when  mi- 
however  untrue,  evidently  amounted  to  nistcrs  found  they  were  like  to  be  left  to 
treoaon  within  the  statute  of  Kdward  the  censure  of  parliament,  it  made  tlieia 
III. ;  80  that  the  objection  of  the  lord*  have  a  greater  attention  to  court  an  in- 
extended  to  committing  any  one  for  terett  there  than  to  pursue  that  of  their 
treann  upon  imp<racliment  wiUiout  all  prlncei,  ffom  whom  they  hnpvd  not  for 
tbe  pMttcularlty  required  in  an  indict-  lo  mire  a  support."  Life  of  James, 
ment.  This  ihowed  a  very  commendable  593. 

regKfd  to  the  liberty  of  the  sul^oct ;  and  The  king,  It  Is  said,  come  rather  slowly 

from  this  time  we  do  not  Dud  tbe  vogue  Into  the  measure  of  Impeachment;  but 

end  unintelligible  eocnMtions,  whether  became  afterwardiio  eager  as  to  gi  ve  tlio 

of  treaaon  or  mlademeonour,  io  Oftiol  in  attomey-genoral.  Finch,  poeltiTe  orders  to 

former  proceedlngi  of  parlhunent    Pari,  bo  active  In  it.observing  him  to  be  si  lent. 

Hlit  887.     A  proteit  was  dgned   by  Carte's  Ormoud,  11.363.    Buckingham  hiul 

Buoldngiiam,  Albemarle,  Briitol,  Arfing*  made  tlie  king  great  promlies  of  what 

lODt  and  otberi  of  their  party,  including  the  commons  would  do.  In  caoe  he  w  juld 

fhiM  Mabopa  (OoeUia,  CrufI,  and  another),  lacilflca  Clarendon. 
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was  from  liumamty  or  politic  motives  Uieudly  to  the 
indulgence  of  all,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  treaty  ivith 
the  nonconformists,  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehension  for 
the  presbyterians,  and  a  toleration  for  the  rest.'  They 
had  nearly  come,  it  is  said,  to  tei-ms  of  agreement,  so 
that  it  was  thought  time  to  intimate  their  design  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne.  But  the  spirit  of  1662  was 
still  too  powerful  in  the  commons ;  and  the  friends  of 
Clarendon,  whose  administration  this  change  of  counsels 
seemed  to  reproach,  taking  a  warm  part  against  all 
indulgence,  a  motion,  that  the  king  be  desired  to  send 
for  such  persons  as  he  should  think  fit  to  make  pro- 
posals to  him  in  order  to  the  uniting  of  his  protestant 
subjects,  was  negatived  by  176  to  70.''  They  proceeded, 
by  almost  an  equal  majority,  to  continue  the  bill  of  1664, 
for  suppressing  seditious  conventicles;  which  failed, 
however,  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
prorogation." 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  at  that  time 
prevail  with  respect  to  this  tolerant  disposition  xnpie 
of  the  new  government,  there  was  none  as  to  alliance- 
their  great  measure  in  external  policy,  the  triple  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Sweden.  A  oonsidei^able  and  pretty 
sudden  change  had  taken  place  in  the  temper  of  the 
English  people  towards  France.  Though  the  discordance 
of  national  character,  and  the  dislike  that  seems  natural 
to  neighbours,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  the  recollec- 
tions of  their  ancient  hostility,  liad  at  all  times  kept 
up  a  certain  ill  will  between  the  two,  it  is  manifest  that 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  was  not  that  anti- 
pathy  and   inveterate  enmity   towards   the   French  in 

*  Kennet,  293,  300.    Bamet    Baxter,  probably  counected  with  the  Buckingham 

as.    The  design  was  to  act  on  the  prin-  faction :  but  the  church  party  was  mnch 

clple  of  the  declaration  of  1 600,  so  that  too   strong  for  them.    Pepys   says  the 

presbyterian  ordinations  should  pass  sub  commons  were  furious  against  the  pro- 

modo.    TiUotson  and  Stillingfleet  were  ject ;  it  was  said  that  whoever  proposed 

concerned  in  it.    The  king  was  at  this  new  laws  about  religion  must  do  it  with 

time  exasperated  against  the  bishops  for  a  rope  about  his  neck.  Jan.  10, 1668.  This 

their  support  of  Clarendon.    Burnet,  ibid,  is  the  first  instance  of  a  triumph  obtained 

Pepys's  Diary,  21st  Dec  1667.    And  he  by  the  church  over  the  crown  in  the  house 

bad  also  deeper  motives.  of  commons.     Ralph  observes  upon  it, 

b  ParL  Hist.  421.    Ralph,  170.    Carte's  "  It  is  not  for  nought  that  the  words 

Life  of  Ormond,  ii.  362.     Sir  Thomas  church  and  state  are  so  cften  coupled  to- 

Llttleton  spoke  in  favour  of  the  com-  gether,  and  that  the  first  has  so  insolently 

prehension,  as  did  Seymour  and  Waller ;  usurped  the  precedency  :f  the  last." 
all  of  them  enemies  of  Clarendon,  and        "'  Pari.  Hist.  42X 
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general  which  it  has  since  been  deemed  an  act  of 
patriotism  to  profess.  The  national  prejudices,  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  restoration,  ran  far  more 
against  Spain  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  that  ambitious  monarchy,  which  had  been 
very  just  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  should  have  lasted 
longer  than  its  ability  or  inclination  to  molest  us.  But 
the  rapid  declension  of  Spain  after  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  towering  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
master  of  a  kingdom  intrinsically  so  much  more  for- 
midable than  its  rival,  manifested  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  our  own  immediate  security, 
demanded  a  steady  opposition  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  one  monarchy,  and  a  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
other.  These  indeed  were  rather  considerations  for 
statesmen  than  for  the  people ;  but  Louis  was  become 
unpopular,  both  by  his  acquisition  of  Dunkirk  at  the 
expense,  as  it  was  thought,  of  our  honour,  and  much 
more  deservedly  by  his  shuffling  conduct  in  the  Dutch 
war,  and.  union  in  it  with  our  adversaries.  Nothing, 
therefore,  gave  greater  satisfaction  in  England  than  the 
triple  alliance,  and  consequent  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
which  saved  the  Spanish  Netherlands  from  absolute 
conquest,  though  not  without  important  sacrifices.'' 
Charles  himself  meanwhile  by  no  means  partook  in 
this  common  jealousy  of  France.  He  had,  from 
irtS^*  the  time  of  his  restoration,  entered  into  close 
FVancfc  relations  with  that  power,  which  a  short  period 
of  hostility  had  interrupted  without  leaving  any  resent- 
ment in  his  mind.  It  is  now  known  that,  while  his 
minister  was  negotiating  at  the  Hague  for  the  triple 
alliance,  he  had  made  overtures  for  a  clandestine  treaty 
with  Louis,  through  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  French  Ambassador 
Rouvigny.'   As  the  king  of  France  was  at  first  backward 

'France   retained    LlUc,    Toomay,  change  fur  RouMllIon.bnt  thought  bettet 

Pooay,  CJharlerol,  and  other  placca  by  of  It  on  coolor  reflection. 

tbe  treaty.    The  alliea  were  eurpriied,  •  Dalrymplo,  ii.  5,  et  post.    Temple 

fod  not  pleaaed,  at  tbe  choice  Spain  mada  wai  not  tn>atod  very  favonrably  by  moat 

•f  yielding  theae  towna  In  order  to  aave  of  the  mInlHt/trH  on  his  retnm  from  con- 

Oaiirhc  Oomttf.    Temple'i  Letterit,97.  eluding  tlnMrlpIo  alliance:  OlifTord  wild 

In  fnct,  they  were  not  on  good  ti-mie  u>  a  fili'iid,  "  \V(!U,  for  all  thin  nolsp,  wp 

with  that  power  { ibe  bad  oven  a  pn^ect,  ronitt.  y<'t  Imvi^  another  war  with  the 

•■tofapltetoHolland,ofg1vlngupthe  Itau.h  b<'toro  It  be  long"     Temple'a 

■•tberlaDda  entirely  to  France,  in  ex-  iMUin,  ux 
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in  meeting  these  advances,  and  the  letters  published  in 
regard  to  them  are  very  few,  we  do  not  find  any  precise 
object  expressed  beyond  a  close  and  intimate  friendship. 
But  a  few  words  in  a  memorial  of  Eouvigny  to  Louis 
XIV.  seem  to  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  real  purpose. 
"  The  duke  of  York,"  he  says,  "  wishes  much  for  this 
union ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham  the  same  :  they  use  no 
art,  but  say  that  nothing  else  can  re-establish  the  afiairs 
of  this  court."' 

Charles  II.  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  desire  arbi- 
trary power,  either  through  haughtiness  and  ^^^ 
conceit  of  his  station,  which  he  did  not  greatly  desire  to  be 
display,  or  through  the  love  of  taking  into  his  *'>^i'»t*- 
own  hands  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  about  which 
he  was  in  general  pretty  indifferent.  He  did  not  wish, 
as  he  told  lord  Essex,  to  sit  like  a  Turkish  sultan,  and 
sentence  men  to  the  bowstring,  but  could  not  bear  that 
a  set  of  fellows  should  inquire  into  his  conduct.*  His 
aim,  in  fact,  was  liberty  rather  than  power ;  it  was  that 
immunity  from  control  and  censure  in  which  men  of  his 
character  place  a  great  part  of  their  happiness.  For 
some  years  he  had  cared  probably  very  little  about  en- 
hancing his  prerogative,  content  with  the  loyalty,  though 
not  quite  with  the  liberality,  of  his  parliament.  And 
had  he  not  been  drawn,  against  his  better  judgment,  into 
the  war  with  Holland,  this  harmony  might  perhaps  have 
been  protracted  a  good  deal  longer.  But  the  vast  expen- 
diture of  that  war,  producing  little  or  no  decisive  suc- 
cess, and  coming  unfortunately  at  a  time  when  trade 
was  not  very  thriving,  and  when  rents  had  considerably 
fallen,  exasperated  all  men  against  the  prodigality  of 
the  court,  to  which  they  might  justly  ascribe  part  of 
their  burthens,  and,  with  the  usual  miscalculations, 
believed  that  much  more  of  them  was  due.  Hence  the 
bill  appointing  commissioners  of  public  account,  so  un- 
gratefid  to  the  king,  whose  personal  reputation  it  was 
likely  to  affect,  and  whose  favourite  excesses  it  might 
tend  to  restrain. 

He  was  almost  equally  provoked  by  the  licence  of  his 
people's  tongues.  A  court  like  that  of  Charles  is  the 
natural  topic  of  the  idle,  as  well  as  the  censorious.     Ar 

f  Dalrymple,  li.  U.  «  Buinfit 
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administration  so  ill  conducted  could  not  escape  the 
remarks  of  a  well-conducted  and  intelligent  city.  There 
was  one  method  of  putting  an  end  to  these  impertinent 
comments,  or  of  rendering  them  innoxious ;  but  it  was 
the  last  which  he  would  have  adopted.  Clarendon  in- 
forms us  that,  the  king  one  day  complaining  of  the 
freedom,  as  to  political  conversation,  taken  in  coffee- 
houses, he  recommended  either  that  all  persons  should 
be  forbidden  by  proclamation  to  resort  to  them,  or  that 
spies  should  be  placed  in  them  to  give  information 
against  seditious  speakers.''  The  king,  he  says,  liked 
both  expedients,  but  thought  it  unfair  to  have  recourse 
to  the  latter  till  the  former  had  given  fair  warning,  and 
directed  him  to  propose  it  to  the  council ;  but  here,  sir 
William  Coventry  objecting,  the  king  was  induced  to 
abandon  the  measure,  much  to  Clarendon's  disappoint- 
ment, though  it  probably  saved  him  an  additional  article 
in  his  impeachment.  The  tmconstitutional  and  arbitrary 
tenor  of  this  great  minister's  notions  of  government  is 
strongly  displayed  in  this  little  anecdote.  Coventry  was 
sn  enlightened  and,  for  that  age,  an  upright  man,  whose 
enmity  Clarendon  brought  on  himself  by  a  marked  jea 
lousy  of  his  abilities  in  coimcil. 

Those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  king  were  not  back- 
ward to  imitate  his  discontent  at  the  privileges  of  hif 
people  and  their  representatives.  The  language  of  cour- 
tiers and  court  ladies  is  always  intolerable  to  honest 
men,  especially  that  of  such  courtiers  as  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Charles  II.  It  is  worst  of  all  amidst  public 
calamities,  such  aa  pressed  very  closely  on  one  another 
in  a  part  of  his  reign — the  awful  pestilence  of  1665,  the 
still  more  ruinous  fire  of  1666,  the  fleet  burned  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  Medway  next  summer.  No  one  could  re- 
proach the  king  for  outward  inactivity  or  indifference 
during  the  great  fire.  But  there  were  some,  as  Clarendon 
tells  us,  who  presumed  to  assure  him  "  that  this  was 
the  greatest  blessing  that  God  had  over  confened  on  him, 
his  restoration  only  excepted ;  for  the  walls  and  gates 
being  now  burned  and  thrown  down  of  that  rebellious 
city,  which  was  always  an  enemy  to  the  crown,  hia 
majesty  would  never  suffer  thorn  1o  repair  and  build 

h  UftofOlawMtabSST. 
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them  up  again,  to  be  a  bit  in  his  mouth  and  a  bridle 
upon  his  neck  :  but  would  keep  all  open,  that  his  troops 
might  enter  upon  them  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary 
for  his  sei"vice,  there  being  no  other  way  to  govern  that 
rude  multitude  but  by  force."  '  This  kind  of  discourse, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  please  the  king.  But  here 
we  may  venture  to  doubt  his  testimony;  or,  if  the 
natural  good  temper  of  Charles  prevented  him  from 
taking  pleasure  in  such  atrocious  congratulations,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  think  the  city  more 
in  his  power. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  loose  and  profligate  way 
of  speaking  gave  rise,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  suspicioa 
that  the  city  had  been  purposely  burned  by  those  who 
were  more  enemies  to  religion  and  liberty  than  to  the 
court.  The  papists  stood  ready  to  bear  the  infamy  of 
every  unproved  crime ;  and  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  collected  evidence  enough  for  those  who  were 
already  convinced  that  London  had  been  burned  by  that 
obnoxious  sect.  Though  the  house  did  not  proceed 
farther,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inquiry  contri- 
buted to  produce  that  inveterate  distrust  of  the  court, 
whose  connexions  with  tlie  popish  faction  were  half 
known,  half  conjectured,  which  gave  from  this  time  an 
entirely  new  complexion  to  the  parliament.  Prejudiced 
as  the  commons  were,  they  could  hardly  have  imagined 
the  catholics  to  have  burned  the  city  out  of  mere  male- 
volence, but  must  have  attributed  the  crime  to  some  far- 
spreading  plan  of  subverting  the  established  constitu- 
tion." 

The  retention  of  the  king's  guards  had  excited  some 
jealousy,  though  no  complaints  seem  to  have  been  made 


«  Life  of  Clarendon,  355.  to  be  read  In  the  London  Gazetti;  for 

k  State  Trials,  vi.   807.     One  of  the  April  30,  1666;  and  it  is  equally  certain 

oddest  things  connected  with  this  fire  that  the  city  was  in  flames  on  the  3rd  ol 

was,  that  some  persons  of  the  fanatic  September.    But,  though  the  coincidence 

party  had  been  hanged  in  April,  for  a  is  curious,  it  would  be  very  weak  to 

conspiracy  to  surprise  the  Tower,  mur-  think  it  more  than  a  coincidence,  for  the 

der  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  others,  same  reason  as  applies  to  the  suspicion 

and  then  declare  for  an  equal  division  of  which  the  catholics  incurred — that  the 

lauds,  &C.     In  order  to  effect  this,  the  mere  destruction  of  the  city  could  not 

city  was  to  be  fired,  and  the    guards  have  been  the  oljject  of  any  party,  and 

secured  in  their  quarters ;  and  for  this  that  nothing  was  attempted  to  manifest 

the  3rd  of  September  following  was  fixed  any  further  design, 
upon  as  a  lucky  day.  Tjis  is  undoubtedly 
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of  it  in  parliament;  but  the  sudden  levy  of  a  consi 
derable  force  in  1667,  however  founded  upon  a  verj^ 
plausible  pretext  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
lending  credit  to  these  dark  surmises  of  the  court's 
sinister  designs,  gave  much  greater  alaim.  The  com 
mons,  summoned  together  in  July,  instantly  addressed 
the  king  to  disband  his  army  as  soon  as  the  peace  should 
be  made.  We  learn  from  the  duke  of  York's  private 
memoirs,  that  some  of  those  who  were  most  respected 
for  their  ancient  attachment  to  liberty,  deemed  it  in 
jeopardy  at  this  crisis.  The  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Leicester,  lord  HoUis,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  and  others  of 
the  old  parliamentary  party,  met  to  take  measures  to- 
gether. The  first  of  these  told  the  duke  of  York  that 
the  nation  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  removal  of 
the  chancellor,  unless  the  guards  were  disbanded,  and 
several  other  grievances  redressed.  The  duke  bade  him 
be  cautious  what  he  said  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to 
inform  the  king;  but  Northumberland  replied  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  repeat  the  same  to  the  king,  which 
te  did  accordingly  the  next  day."" 

This  change  in  public  sentiment  gave  warning  to 
Charles  that  he  could  not  expect  to  reign  with  as  little 
trouble  as  he  had  hitherto  experienced  ;  and  doubtless 
the  recollection  of  his  father's  history  did  not  contribute 
to  cherish  the  love  he  sometimes  pretended  for  parlia- 
ments." His  brother,  more  reflecting,  and  more  impa- 
tient of  restraint  on  royal  authority,  saw  with  still 
greater  clearness  than  the  king  that  they  could  only 
keep  the  prerogative  at  its  desired  height  by  means  of 
intimidation.  A  regular  army  was  indispensable  ;  but 
to  keep  up  an  army  in  spite  of  parliament,  or  to  raise 

"'  Macpherton'i  Extract*,  38, 49.  Life  •  king"!  care  and  Imppiiicss  to  content  bit 

of  James,  426.  people.    I  doubt,  as  men  will  never  part 

■  ["  I  am  tony,"  sayi  Temple,  very  wIlllnRly  with  their  money,  unlou  they 

wisely   and    vlrtuoiuly,   "  bla   mi^eity  bo  well  persuaded  It  will  be  employed 

should  meet  with  anything  he  did  not  directly  to  thofle  ends  for  which  they 

look  for  at  the  opening  of  this  seiiion  of  gave  it,  lo  they  will  never  be  satiffled 

imrllamcnt;  bat  oonfeM  I  do  not  aee  with  a  goremment,  nnless  they  see  men 

why  his  ttuiMtj  ibonld  [not]  not  only  are  choien  into  oflSoei  and  employments 

•onwDt,  bnt  enconnge  any  inquiries  or  by  being  fit  for  them,  continued  for  dls- 

tfaqnlaltlona  theydaaGwto  make  Into  the  charging  them  well  rewarded  for  extra- 

■iMtrrlaget  of  the  late  war,  aa  well  as  ordinary  merit,  and  punished  forremark- 

te  Md  doM  already  In  the  matter  of  ac-  ablefaulta."  March  3,1668.  Courtcnay'n 

aoania.    Vor  if  it  be  not  neresiar}',  it  Is  Life  of  Temple,  v  il.  11.  p.  to.— is-ir..'. 
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money  for  its  support  without  parliament,  was  a  very 
difficult  undertaking.  It  seemed  necessary  to  call  in  a 
more  powerful  arm  than  their  own  ;  and,  by  establishing 
the  closest  tmion  with  the  king  of  France,  to  obtain 
either  military  or  pecuniary  succoui-s  from  him,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  demand.  But  there  was  another  and 
not  less  imperious  motive  for  a  secret  treaty.  The  king, 
as  has  been  said,  though  little  likely,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  life,  to  feel  very  strong  and  lasting  impressions  of 
religion,  had  at  times  a  desire  to  testify  publicly  his 
adherence  to  the  Komish  communion.  The  duke  of 
York  had  come  more  gradually  to  change  the  faith  in 
which  he  was  educated.  He  describes  it  as  the  result 
of  patient  and  anxious  inquiiy  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible 
therefore  to  fix  a  precise  date  for  his  conversion,  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  fully  accomplished  till  after  the 
restoration."  He  however  continued  in  conformity  to 
the  church  of  England,  till,  on  discovering  that  the 
catholic  religion  exacted  an  outward  commimion,  which 
he  had  fancied  not  indispensable,  he  became  more  un- 
easy at  the  restraint  that  policy  imposed  on  him.  This 
led  to  a  conversation  with  the  king,  of  whose  private 
opinions  and  disposition  to  declare  them  he  was  probably 
informed,  and  to  a  close  union  with  Cliiford  and  Arling- 
ton, from  whom  he  had  stood  aloof  on  account  of  their 
animosity  against  Clarendon.  The  king  and  duke  held 
a  consultation  with  those  two  ministers,  and  with  lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1669,  to 
discuss  the  ways  and  methods  fit  to  be  taken  for  the 
advancement  of  the  catholic  religion  in  these  kingdoms. 
The  king  spoke  earnestly,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 


°  He  tells  us  himself  that  it  began  by  fonners,  had  power  to  do  what  they  did; . 

his  reading  a  book  written  by  a  learned  and  he  was  confident,  he  said,  that  who- 

bishop  of  the  church  of  England  to  clear  soever  reads  those  two  books,  with  atten- 

her  from  schism  in  leaving  the  Roman  tion  and  without  pr^udice,  would  be  of 

communion,  which  had  a  contrary  effect  the  same  opinion.    Life  of  James,  i.  629. 

on  him ;  especially  when,  at  the  said  The  duchess  of  York  embraced  the  same 

bishop's  desire,  he  read  an  answer  to  it.  creed  as  her  husband,  and,  as  he  tells  us. 

This  made  him  inquisitive  about  the  without  knowledge  of  his  sentiments,  but 

grounds  and  manner  of  the  Eeformation.  one  year  tefore  her  death  in  1670.    She 

After  his  return,  Heylin's  History  of  the  left  a  paper  at  her  death,  containing  the 

Eeformation,  and  the  preface  to  Hooker's  reasons  for  her  change.   See  it  in  Kennetv. 

Ecclesiastical    Polity,    thon>ughly    con-  320.    It  is  plain  that  she,  as  well  as  the 

vlnced  him  that  neither  the  church  of  duke,  had  been  influenced  by  the  Roman* 

*lnRland,  nor  Calvin,  nor  any  of  the  re-  izingf  tendency  of  some  Anglican  divines 
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Chap.  XI 


After  a  long  deliberation  it  was  agreed  that  there  was 
no  better  way  to  accomplish  this  purpose  than  through 
France,  the  house  of  Austria  being  in  no  condition  to 
give  any  assistance.^ 

The  famous  secret  treaty,  which,  though  believed  on 
Secret  treaty  pretty  good  evidence  not  long  after  the  time, 
of  1670.  was  first  actually  brought  to  light  by  Dal- 
rjrmple  about  half  a  century  since,  began  to  be  nego- 
tiated very  soon  after  this  consultation.^  We  find  allu- 
sions to  the  king's  projects  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  dated  22nd  March,  1669.' 

oi^jec  .  j^  another,  of  June  6,  the  methods  he  was 
adopting  to  secure  himseK  in  this  perilous  juncture 
appear.  He  was  to  fortify  Plymouth,  Hull,  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  to  place  them  in  trusty  hands.  The  fleet 
was  under  the  duke,  as  lord  admiral ;  the  guards  and 
theii  officers  were  thought  in  general  well  afiected ; '  but 
his  great  reliance  was  on  the  most  christian  king.  He 
stipulated  for  200,000/.  annually,  and  for  the  aid  of 
6000   French   troops.'     In   return  for  such   important 


P  Macpherson,  60.    Lifeof  James,  414. 

•1  De  Witt  was  apprised  of  the  in- 
trigue between  France  and  England  as 
early  as  April,  1669,  through  a  Swedish 
agent  at  Paris.  Temple,  179.  Temple 
himself,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  be- 
came convinced  that  the  king's  views 
were  not  those  of  his  people,  and  reflects 
severely  on  his  conduct  in  a  letter,  De- 
cembcr  24,  1669,  p,  206.  In  September, 
1670,  on  his  sudden  recall  from  the 
Hague,  De  Witt  told  him  his  suspicions 
of  a  clandestine  treaty :  24 1 .  He  was  re- 
ceived on  bis  return  coldly  by  Arlington, 
and  almost  with  rudeness  by  Clifford : 
244.  They  Itnow  he  would  never  cdiiciir 
in  the  new  projncta.  But  in  1682,  during 
one  of  (ho  intervals  when  Charles  was 
playing  false  with  his  brother  Ix)uis,  the 
Ult<T,  in  reTcngc,  let  an  abbe  Primi, 
in  a  history  of  the  Dutch  war,  publish 
•n  account  of  the  whole  secret  treaty, 
voder  th«  name  of  Count  de  St  Mi^ola 
Thla  book  wm  inunodlately  nippreeied 
etUw  instAnoe  of  the  Engllsb  unbaa* 
Mdor;  and  Prtml  wm  sent  for  a  short 
time  to  the  DasUte.  Bat  a  pamphlet, 
iraMiabed  In  London,  Just  after  Uio  revo- 
JntioB,  oontalna  extracts  fhnn  it  Dai- 
"VB^rfa^U.  M.    Somen  Tracts,  viii.  i:.. 


State  Tracts,  temp.  W.  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  i, 
Harl.  Misc.,  ii.  387.  (Euvres  de  Louis 
XIV.,  vi.  476.  It  is  singular  that  Hume 
should  have  slighted  so  well-autlientl- 
cated  a  fact,  even  before  Dalrymple's  pub- 
lication of  the  treaty ;  but  I  suppose  he 
had  never  heard  of  Primi's  boolc.  [Yet 
it  had  been  quoted  by  Bolingbrolce,  Dis- 
sertation on  Parties,  Letter  iv.,  who  al- 
ludes also  to  "other  proofs,  which  have 
not  seen  the  light."  And,  in  the  •  Let- 
ters on  the  Study  of  History,"  I^tt  vfi., 
he  is  rather  more  explicit  about  "  the 
private  relations  I  have  read  formerly 
drawn  up  by  tliose  who  were  no  enemies 
to  eucli  designs,  and  on  the  authority  of 
those  wlio  were  parties  to  them."]  The 
original  treaty  baa  lately  been  published 
by  Dr.  Lingard,  fh)m  lord  Clilford'a 
cabinet  [Dalrymplo  bad  only  given  a 
rough  drauglit  from  the  depOt  at  Vei^ 
aaiUaa,  drawn  by  sir  Richard  Bcallng  for 
the  French  court  'i'he  variations  arc  not 
▼ery  material.]       '  Dalrymplc,  ii.  22. 

■  Dalrymple,  33.    Life  of  Janiea,  442. 

t  The  u-nor  of  the  article  leada  me  tc 
conclude  that  these  troops  were  to  be 
landed  in  Kiixlitnd  at  all  events,  in  onlor 
to  securo  the  pulillo  tninquilllly,  w)Uiuu( 
waiting  for  any  dlsturbBnce. 
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€uccour,  Charles  undertook  to  serve  his  ally's  ambiticn 
and  wounded  pride  against  the  United  Provinces.   These, 
when  conquered  by  the  French  arms,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  an  English  navy,  were  already  shared  by  the 
royal  conspirators.     A  part  of  Zealand  fell  to  the  lot  of 
England,  the  remainder  of  the  Seven  Provinces  to  France, 
with  an  understanding  that  some  compensation  should 
be  made  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     In  the  event  of  any 
new  rights  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  accruing  to  the 
most  Christian  king,  as  it  is  worded  (that  is,  on  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  a  sickly  child),  it  was  agreed 
that  England  should  assist  him  with  all  her  force  by  sea 
and  land,  but  at  his  own  expense;  and  should  obtain 
not  only  Ostend  and  Minorca,  but,  as  far  as  the  king  of 
France  could  contribute   to  it,  such  parts   of  Spanish 
America  as  she  should  choose  to  conquer."     So  strange 
a  scheme  of  partitioning  that  vast  inheritance  was  never, 
I  believe,  suspected  till  the  publication  of  the  treaty, 
though  Bolingbroke  had  alluded  to  a  previous  treaty  of 
partition  between  Louis  and  the  emperor  Leopold,  the 
complete  discovery  of  which  has  been  but  lately  made." 
Each  conspirator,  in  his  coalition  against  the  protestant 
faith  and  liberties  of  Europe,  had  splendid  ob-  Dja-^rences 
jects  in  view  ;  but  those  of  Louis  seemed  by  far  between 
the  more  probable  of  the  two  and  less  liable  to  L^u-g^fs^Sf 
be  defeated.  The  full  completion  of  their  scheme  the  mode  of 
would  have  reunited  a  great  kingdom   to  the 


its  executioD. 


u  p,  49,  Austrian  cabinet  understood  this ;  and 

*  Bolingbroke  has  a  remarkable  pas-  proposed  that  they  should  exchange  their 

sage  as  to  this  in  his  Letters  on  History  shares.    Finally,  however,  it  was  con- 

(Lett«r  vii.) :  it  may  be   aJso  alluded  eluded  on  the  king's  terms,  except  that 

to  by  others.    The  full  details,  however,  he  was  to  take  Sicily  instead  of  Milan, 

as  well  as  more  authentic  proofs,  were  One  article  of  this  treaty  was,  that  Louis 

reserved,  as  I  believe,  for  the  publication  should  keep  what  he  had  conquered  in 

of  CEuvres  de  Louis  XIV.,  where  they  Flanders;  in  other  words,  the  tenns  of 

will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  403.    The  pro-  the   treaty  of  Aix    la   Chapelle.     The 

posal  of  Louis  to  the  emperor,  in  1607,  ratifications  were  exchanged  29th  Felx 

was,  that  France  should  have  the  Pays  1668.    Louis  represents  himself  as  more 

Bas,  Franche  Comts,  Milan,  Naples,  the  induced  by  this  prospect  than  by  any  fear 

ports  of  Tuscany,  Navarre,  and  the  Phi-  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  which  be  speaks 

lippine  Islands:  Leopold  taking  all  the  slightingly,  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Aix 

rest    The  obviouB  drift  of  this  was,  that  la  Chapelle.    He  thought  that  he  should 

France  should  put  herself  in  possession  acquire  a  character  for  moderation  which 

of  an  enormous  increase  of  power  and  might  be  serviceable  to  nim  "  dans  leg 

territory,  leaving  Leopold  to  fight  as  he  grands  accroissemens   que    ma    fortun* 

•could  for  Spain  and  America,  which  were  pourroit  recevoir."     VoL  ii  n.  369. 
r«ot   Ukoly   to  submit  peaceablv.     The 
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catholic  religion,  and  turned  a  powerful  neighbour  into 
a  dependent  pensioner.  But  should  this  fail  (and  Louis 
was  too  sagacious  not  to  discern  the  chances  of  failure), 
he  had  pledged  to  him  the  assistance  of  an  ally  in  sub- 
jugating the  republic  of  Holland,  which,  according  to 
all  human  calculation,  could  not  withstand  their  united 
efforts;  nay,  even  in  those  ulterior  projects  which  his 
restless  and  sanguine  ambition  had  ever  in  view,  and  the 
success  of  which  would  have  realised,  not  indeed  the 
chimera  of  an  universal  monarchy,  but  a  supremacy  and 
dictatorship  over  Europe.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
besides  that  he  had  no  other  return  to  make  for  the 
necessary  protection  of  France,  was  impelled  by  a  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  consciousness  that 
their  commonwealth  was  the  standing  reproach  of  arbi- 
trary power,  to  join  readily  in  the  plan  for  its  subversion. 
But,  looking  first  to  his  own  objects,  and  perhaps  a  little 
distrustful  of  his  ally,  he  pressed  that  his  profession  of 
the  Eoman  catholic  religion  should  be  the  first  measure 
in  prosecution  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  he  should  imme- 
diately receive  the  stipulated  200,000/.,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  the  money.  Louis  insisted  that  ihe  declaration  of 
war  against  Holland  should  precede.  This  difference 
occasioned  a  considerable  delay ;  and  it  was  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  bringing  round  her  brother  on  this  point  that 
the  duchess  of  Orleans  took  her  famous  journey  to  Dover 
in  the  spring  of  1670.  Yet,  notwithstanding  her  influ- 
ence, which  passed  for  irresistible,  he  persisted  in  ad- 
hering to  the  right  reserved  to  him  in  the  draft  of  the 
treaty  of  choosing  his  own  time  for  the  declaration  of 
his  religion ;  and  it  was  concluded  on  this  footing  at 
Dover,  by  Clifford,  Arundel,  and  Arlington,  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  1670,  during  the  visit  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.' 

y  Dulrymplo,  31-57.     James  gives  a  what  people  suspected.    P.  460.     Thts 

llfferent  account  of  this;  and  lnUmat«t  shows  tliatthcy  looked  on  force  aa  neccs* 

that  Henrietta,  whose  visit  to  Dover  be  sary  to  compass  the  design,  and  that 

had  for  this  reason  been  mnoh  against,  the  noble  resistance  of  the  Dutch,  under 

prevailed  on  the  king  to  change  his  reso-  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  that  which 

Intlon,  and  to  begin  with  the  war.    He  tmstrated  the  whole  conspiracy.    "  The 

gained  over  Arlington  and  ClilTord.   The  duke,"  It  Is  a^aln  said,  p.  4B3,  "  was  in 

dake  told  tbem  it  would  quite  defeat  the  his  own  Judgment  against  entering  into 

oatholic  deelgn,  because  the  king  must  this  war  bcforo  his  sruOesty's  power  and 

nm  io  debt,  and  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  authority  In  Knglaud  had  been  l>etter 

paiUauMBt     I'Imy  uimwi-rcd  that,  if  the  fixed  and  less  precarious,  as  It  would 

wer  suceasird  It  was  not  much  matter  nave  bwen  If  the  private   treaty   flnt 
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A  mutual  distnist,  however,  retarded  the  furtLer  pro 
gi'ess  of  this  sclieme,  one  party  unwilling  to  comudt 
himself  till  he  should  receive  mone^',  the  other  too 
(;autious  to  run  the  risk  of  throwing  it  away.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  king  of  France  was  right 
in  urging  the  conquest  of  Holland  as  a  preliminary^  of 
the  more  delicate  business  they  were  to  manage  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  from  Charles's  subsequent  behaviour,  as  well 
as  his  general  fickleness  and  love  of  ease,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  gladly  have  receded 
from  an  undertaking  of  which  he  must  every  day  have 
more  strongly  perceived  the  difficulties.  He  confessed, 
in  fact,  to  Louis's  ambassador,  that  he  was  almost  the 
only  man  in  his  kingdom  who  liked  a  French  alliance.' 
The  change  of  religion,  on  a  neai-er  view,  appeared 
dangerous  for  himself  and  impracticable  as  a  national 
measure.  He  had  not  dared  to  intmst  any  of  his  pro- 
testant  ministers,  even  Buckingham,  whose  indifference 
in  such  points  was  notorious,  with  this  great  secret ;  and, 
to  keep  them  the  better  in  the  dark,  a  mock  negotiation 
was  set  on  foct  with  France,  and  a  pretended  treat}- 
actually  signed,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other  except 
as  to  religion.  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  and  Lauder- 
dale were  concerned  in  this  simulated  treaty,  the  nego 
tiation  for  which  did  not  commence  till  after  ihe  original 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Dover." 

The  court  of  France,  having  yielded  to  Charles  the 
pt)int  about  whicli  he  had  seemed  so  anxious,  had  soon 
the  mortification  to  discover  that  he  would  take  no  steps 
to  effect  it.    They  now  xirged  that  immediate  declaration 


agreed  on  had  not  been  altered."  The  sovereignty.  But  Colbert  writes  that  the 
French  court,  however,  was  evidently  king  had  found  him  so  zealous  a  Dutch- 
right  in  thinking  that,  till  the  conquest  man  and  protestant,  that  he  could  not 
of  Holland  should  be  achieved,  the  de-  tmst  him  with  an3'  part  of  the  secret 
claration  of  the  king's  nligion  would  He  let  him  know,  however,  as  we  learn 
only  weaken  Lim  at  home.  It  is  grati-  from  Burnet,  382,  that  he  had  himself 
fying  to  find  tlie  heroic  character  of  our  embraced  the  Eomish  faith, 
gloriousdelivererdisplaying  itself  among  '  Dalrymple,  57. 
these  foul  conspiracies.  The  prince  of  "  P.  6S.  Life  of  James,  444.  In  this 
Orange  came  over  to  England  in  1670.  work  it  is  said  that  even  the  duchess 
He  was  then  very  young;  and  his  uncle,  of  Orleans  had  no  knowledge  of  the  reui 
who  was  really  attached  to  him,  would  treaty;  and  that  the  other  originateij 
have  gladly  associated  him  in  the  design ;  with  Buckingham.  But  Dalrymple's 
Indeed  it  had  been  agreed  that  he  was  to  authority  seems  far  better  in  this  > 
tK>sseg8  part  of  the  Unitod  Proviaces  in  stance. 

vol..  n.  '>  a 
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of  his  religion  which  they  had  for  very  wise  reasons  not 
long  before  dissuaded.  The  king  of  England  hung  bftck, 
and  tried  so  many  excuses  that  they  had  reason  to  sus 
pect  nis  sincerity ;  not  that  in  fact  he  had  played  a 
feigned  part  from  the  beginning,  but,  his  zeal  for  popery 
having  given  way  to  the  seductions  of  a  voluptuous  and 
indolent  life,  he  had  been  led,  with  the  good  sense  he 
naturally  possessed,  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  his 
I'esources  and  of  the  opposition  he  must  encounter. 
Meanwhile  the  eagerness  of  his  ministers  had  plunged 
the  nation  into  war  with  Holland,  and  Louis,  having 
attained  his  principal  end,  ceased  to  trouble  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  He  received  large  sums  from 
France  during  the  Dutch  war.*" 

This  memorable  transaction  explains  and  justifies  the 
strenuous  opposition  made  in  parliament  to  the  king  and 
duke  of  York,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  act  of  a 
drama  which  ended  in  the  revolution.  It  is  tnie  that 
the  precise  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  authentically 
known  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  from 
this  time  displayed  an  insuperable  jealousy  of  one 
brother,  and  a  determined  enmity  to  the  other,  had 
proofs  enough  for  moral  conviction  of  their  deep  con- 
spiracy with  France  against  religion  and  liberty.  This 
suspicion  is  implied  in  all  the  conduct  of  that  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  and  is  the  apology  of  much  that 
seems  violence  and  faction,  especially  in  the  business  of 
the  popish  plot  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  It  is  of  im- 
portance also  to  observe  that  James  II.  was  not  misled 
and  betrayed  by  false  or  foolish  counsellors,  as  some 
would  suggest,  in  his  endeavours  to  subvert  the  laws, 
but  acted  on  a  plan  long  since  concerted  and  in  which 
he  had  taken  a  principal  share. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  neither  in  the  treaty  itself, 
nor  in  the  few  letters  which  have  been  published  by 
Dalrjmple,  do  we  find  any  explicit  declaration  either 
that  the  catholic  religion  was  to  be  established  as  thi, 
national  church  or  arbitrary  power  introduced  in  Enp, 
land.  But  there  are  not  wanting  strong  presumptions 
of  this  design.  The  king  speaks,  in  a  letter  to  his  sisior, 
of  finding  moans  to  put  the  proprietors  of  church  luncl.i 

V  iMlnrmpliii  M.  ftc. 
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or.r  of  apprehension."  He  uses  the  expression,  "retahlir 
la  religion  catholique ;"  which,  though  not  quite  unequi- 
vocal, seems  to  convey  more  than  a  bare  toleration  or  fl 
personal  profession  by  the  sovereign.**  He  talks  of  a 
negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome  to  obtain  the  per 
mission  of  having  mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and  com 
munion  in  both  kinds  as  terms  ihat  would  render  his 
conversion  agreeable  to  his  subjects."  He  tells  the 
French  ambassador  that  not  only  his  conscience,  but  the 
confusion  he  saw  every  day  increasing  in  his  kingdom 
to  the  diminution  of  his  authority,  impelled  him  U, 
declare  himself  a  catholic ;  which,  besides  the  spiritual 
advantage,  he  believed  to  be  the  only  means  of  restoring 
the  monarchy.  These  passages,  as  well  as  the  precau- 
tions taken  in  expectation  of  a  vigorous  resistance  from 
a  part  of  the  nation,  appear  to  intimate  a  formal  re- 
establishment  of  the  catholic  church ;  a  measure  con- 
nected, in  the  king's  apprehension,  if  not  strictly  with 
arbitrary  power,  yet  with  a  very  material  enhancement 
of  his  prerogative.  For  the  profession  of  an  obnoxious 
faith  by  the  king,  as  an  insulated  person,  would,  instead 
of  strengthening  his  authority,  prove  the  gi'eatest  ob 
stacle  to  it,  as,  in  the  next  reign,  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  Charles,  however,  and  the  duke  of  York  deceived 
themselves  into  a  confidence  that  the  transition  could  be 
effected  with  no  extraordinary  difficulty.  The  king 
knew  the  prevailing  laxity  of  religious  principles  in 
many  about  his  court,  and  thought  he  had  reason  to 
rely  on  others  as  secretly  catholic.  Sunderland  is  men- 
tioned as  a  young  man  of  talent,  inclined  to  adopt  that 
religion.^  Even  the  earl  of  Orrery  is  spoken  of  as  a 
catholic  in  his  heart.^  The  duke,  who  conversed  more 
among  divines,  was  led  to  hope,  from  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  the  high-church  party,  that  they  might  readily 
be  persuaded  to  make  what  seemed  no  long  step,  and 
come  into  easy  terms  of  union,*"     It  was  the  constant 

"  Dalrymple,  23.  •  Pp.  62, 84.       f  P.  81.        e  p.  33. 

d  P.  52.     The  reluctance  to  let  the  h  "The  generality  of  the  church  of 

duke    of   Buckingham    into  the    secret  England  men  was  not  at  that  time  very 

seems  to  prove  that  more  was  meant  averse   to  the  catholic  religion ;  many 

than  a  toleration  of  the  Roman  catholic  that  went  under  that  name  had  their  re- 

religion,  towards  which  he  had  filwaya  ligion   to  choose,   and  went  to    church 

been  disposed,  and  which  was  h»Tily  a  for  company's  sake."     Life  of  Janie*; 

Mxxet  at  court  n.  4(& 
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policy  of  the  Romish  priests  to  extenuate  the  diffeieiiceij 
between  the  two  churches,  and  to  throw  the  maia  odium 
of  the  scliism  on  the  Calvinistic  sects.     And  many  of 
the  Anglicans,  in  their  abhorrence  of  protestant  noncon- 
formists, played  into  the  hands  of  the  common  enemv. 
The  court,  however,  entertained  great  hopes  from  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  dissenters,  whom  it 
severities   was  intended  to  bribe  with  that  toleration  under 
against      g,  catholic  regimen  which  they  could  so  little 
'  expect  from  the  church  of  England.  Hence  the 
tluke  of  York  was  always  strenuous  against  schemes  of 
comprehension,  which  would  invigorate  the  protestant 
interest  and  promote  conciliation.     With  the  opposite 
view  of  rendering  a  union  among  protestants  impracti- 
cable, the  rigorous  episcopalians  were  encouraged  under- 
hand to  prosecute  the  nonconformists.'      The  duke  of 
York  took  pains  to  assure  Owen,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  independent  persuasion,  that  he  looked  on  all  perse- 
cution as  an  unchristian  thing,  and  altogether  against 
his  conscience.''     Yet  the  court  promoted  a  renewal  of 
the  temporary  act  passed  in  1664  against  conventicles, 
which  was  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  an  extraordinar}- 
proviso,  "  That  all  clauses  in  the  act  should  be  construed 
most  largely  and  beneficially  for  suppressing  conven- 
ticles, and  for  the  justification  and  encouragement  of  all 
persons   to    be    employed  in  the   execution  thereof.""" 
Wilkins,  the  most  honest  of  the  bishops,  opposed  this 
act  in  the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
personal  request  that  ho  would  be  silent."    Sheldon,  and 
others  who,  like  him,  disgraced  the  church  of  England 
by  their  unprincipled  policy  or  their  passions,  not  only 
gave  it  their  earnest  support  at  the  time,  but  did  all  in 
their  power  to  enforce  its  execution."      As  the  king's 
tamper  was  naturally  tolerant,  his  co-oporation  in  this 

I  Life  of  Junei,  p.  443.  See  a  letter  of  Sheldon,  written  at  tbU 

k  MMpbenon'a  UxtrocU,  p.  St.  time,  to  the  blBbops  of  hli    provinco. 

"  33  Car.  a,  a  1.   Kannet,  p.  304.    The  ui'ging  tlicm  to  penecuto  the  noncon- 

•mU  1b  Um   oommmw   agalnal  popery  fonnltt*.     Horria'i  Life  of  Charles  II., 

«iideil  to  iggntTate  this  persoontion  of  p.  106.    I'roofs  also  are  given  by  thii 

the  dltHtitenk    Tbny  bad  been  led  by  author  of  the  maimer  In  which  lome, 

tooM  fUrlons  clergymen  to  believe  the  such  u  Lamplugh  and  Ward,  r«q>onde<l 

obtnnllty  that  there  wm  a  good  under-  to  their  primate's  wishes. 
MlandUV  b«lwcen  the  two  parties.  Sheldon    found    a    pancpiyrliit    quit* 

■  ituruvt,  p.  3T3.  worthy  of  him  In  his  clmpluin   I'urlci'i, 

Baxter,  pp.  74,  88     Kt.'niuit,  p  an  ufrx>rwards  bishop  of  Oxford.    Tkils  not.; 
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severe  measure  would  not  easily  be  understood  •withiout 
the  explanation  that  a  knowledge  of  his  secret  policy 
enables  us  to  give.  In  no  long  course  of  time  the  per- 
secution was  relaxed,  the  imprisoned  ministers  set  at 
liberty,  some  of  the  leading  dissenters  received  pensions, 
and  the  king's  declaration  of  a  general  indulgence  held 
forth  an  asylum  from  the  law  under  the  banner  of  pre- 
rogative.P  Though  this  is  said  to  have  proceeded  fiom 
the  advice  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  no  concern  in  tiie 
original  secret  treaty  with  France,  it  was  completely  in 
the  spirit  of  that  compact,  and  must  have  been  accept- 
able to  the  king. 

But  the  factious,  fanatical,  republican  party  (such 
were  the  usual  epithets  of  the  court  at  the  time,  such 
have  ever  since  been  applied  by  the  advocates  or  apolo- 
gists of  the  Stuarts)  bad  gradually  led  away  by  theii" 
delusions  that  parliament  of  cavaliers ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  glaring  vices  of  the  king,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  designs  against  religion  and  liberty,  had  dis- 
possessed them  of  a  confiding  loyalty  which,  though 
highly  dangerous  from  its  excess,  had  always  been  rather 
ardent  than  servile.  The  sessions  had  been  short,  and 
the  intervals  of  repeated  prorogations  much  longer  than 
usual :  a  policy  not  well  calculated  for  that  age,  where 
the  growing  discontents  and  suspicions  of  the  people 
acquired  strength  by  the  stoppage  of  the  regular  channel 
of  complaint.  Yet  the  house  of  commons,  duiing  this 
period,  though  unmanageable  on  the  one  point  of  tolera- 
tion, had  displayed  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  king 
nor  any  animosity  towards  his  administration  ;  notwith- 
standing the  flagrant  abuses  in  the  expenditure  which 
the  parliamentaiy  commission  of  public  accounts  had 
brought  to  light,  and  the  outrageous  assault  on  sir  John 
( 'Oventry,  a  crime  notorioiisly  perpetrated  by  persons 

ble  person  has  left  a  Latin  history  of  liis  mentable  to  rest  on  such  proofs.   I  should 

own  time,  wherein  he  largely  comme-  certainly  not  have  expected  that,  in  Mag- 

raorates  the  archbishop's  zeal  in  molest-  dalen  college,  of  all  places,  the  name  ol 

ing  the  dissenters,  and  praises  him  for  Parlcer  would  have  been  held  in  honour 

defeating  the  scheme  of  comprehension,  and  as  to  the  Biographia,  laudatory  as  i\ 

P.  25.    1  observe,  that  the  late  excellent  is  of  primates  in  general  (save  TillctsoD 

''ditor  of  Burnet  has  endeavoured  to  slide  whom   it  depreciates),  I  find,  on  refer 

•.a  a  word  for  the  primate  (note  on  vol.  i.  ence,  that  its  praise  of  Sheldon's  virtue! 

(>.  ai3),  on  the  authority  of  that  history  is  gr  anded  os  the  authority  cf  his  <',:J 

fcy  biiiliop  Parker,  and  of  Sheldon's  Life  taph  in  Croydon  church, 
hi  l>f'  P»i>CTaphJ»  Britannica.    It  is  la-        ^  Baxter.  81. 
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employed  by  the    court,  and  probably  by  the  king's 
dii-ect  order.i 

The  war  with  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  1672,  so 
repugnant  to  English  interests,  so  unwarranted 

Batch  war.     -<  ,•  ■    n  ■,         .      ,.      ,    . 

by  any  provocation,  so  infamously  piratical  in 
its  commencement,  so  ominous  of  further  schemes  still 
more  dark  and  dangerous,  finally  opened  the  eyes  of  all 
men  of  integrity.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  shutting 
np  of  the  exchequer,  an  avowed  bankruptcy  at  the  mo- 
ment of  beginning  an  expensive  war,'  and  by  the 
declaration  of  indulgence,  or  suspension  of  all  penal 
laws  in  religion :  an  assertion  of  prerogative  which 
seemed  without  limit.  These  exorbitances  were  the 
more  scandalous  that  they  happened  during  a  very  long 
prorogation.  Hence  the  court  so  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  house  of  commons  that,  with  all  the  lavish  corrup- 
tion of  the  following  period,  it  could  never  regain  a 
secure  majority  on  any  important  question.  The  superi- 
ority of  what  was  called  the  country  party  is  referred  to 
the  session  of  February,  1673,  in  which  they  compelled 
the  king  to  recall  his  proclamation  suspending  the  penal 
laws,  and  raised  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
popery  in  the  test  act. 

The  king's  declaration  of  indulgence  had  been  pro- 
Declaration  J6<^*®<i  ^y  Shaftesbury  in  order  to  conciliate  or 
of  indui-  lull  to  sleep  the  protestant  dissenters.  It  re- 
**"'*  dounded,  in   its   immediate  eifect,  chiefly  to 

their  benefit ;  the  catholics  already  enjoying  a  conniv- 

'*  Thl»   U   asserted    by    Burnet,  and  money  duo  to  them  from  the  exchequer ; 

leema  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  duke  but  this  was  never  paid  till  the  latter  part 

of  York.     The    court   endeavoured    to  of  William's  reign.   It  may  be  conslderca 

mitigate  the  effect  of  the  bill  brought  as  the  beginning  of  our  national  debt. 

Into  the  commons   In    consequence    of  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  follow 

Oorentry's  injury ;  and  so  far  succeeded,  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  with  a 

that,  InnU'oA  of  u  partial  meusuro  of  pro-  still  more  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power, 

taction  for  the  members  of  the  bouse  of  by  granting  an  injunction  to  the  credi- 

coounons,  ••  originally  designed,  (which  tors  who  were  suing  the  bankers  at  law. 

■oainwl,  I  rappoM,  to  carry  too  marked  a  According  to  North   (Examen,  pp.  38 

refnmoe  to  tlw  particular  transaction),  47),  lord-kceper  Hridgman  resigned  the 

it  was  turned  Intc  a  general  act,  making  great  seat,  rather  tlian  comply  with  this; 

Itacapiul  felony  to  wound  with  InUm-  and  Shaftesbury  himself,  who  succeeded 

tlon  to  maim  or  dlsllguro.    Uut  the  name  bim,  did  not  venture,  if  1  understand  the 

of  the  (>*veii(ry  o<t  luis  always  clung  to  passage  rightly,  to  grant  an  absolute  In- 

tbto  stotuti!.    I'btL  Hist.  461.  junction.  The  promise  of  Interest  for  thnir 

'  The  king  promlMd  the  bankers  In-  money  Menu  to  have  been  given  in«t< nd 

terMt  at  sis  per  oral.,  instead  of  Ui«  of  thla  more  Illegal  and  violent  ruuiody 
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ance  at  the  private  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
doclaration  expressly  refusing  them  public  places  oi 
worship.  The  plan  was  most  laudable  in  itself,  could 
we  separate  the  motives  which  prompted  it,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  pietended  to  be  made  effectual. 
But  in  the  declaration  the  king  says,  "  VVe  think  our- 
selves obliged  to  make  use  of  that  supreme  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  is  not  only  inherent  in  us, 
but  hath  been  declared  and  recognised  to  be  so  by 
several  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament."  '*  We  do,"  he 
says,  not  long  afterwards,  "  declare  our  will  and  plea- 
sure to  be,  that  the  execution  of  all  and  all  manner  of 
penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  against  whatsoever 
sort  of  nonconformists  or  recusants,  be  immediately 
suspended,  and  they  are  hereby  suspended."  He  men- 
tions also  his  intention  to  license  a  certain  numbei' 
of  places  for  the  religious  worship  of  nonconforming 
protestants.' 

It  was  generally  understood  to  be  an  ancient  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  penal  statutes  in 
favour  of  particular  persons,  and  under  certain  restric- 
tions. It  was  undeniable  that  the  king  might,  by  what 
is  called  a  "  noli  prosequi,"  stop  any  criminal  prosecution 
commenced  in  his  courts,  though  not  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  a  pecuniary  penalty,  which,  by  many 
statutes,  was  given  to  the  common  infoimer.  He  might, 
of  course,  set  at  liberty,  by  means  of  a  pardon,  any 
person  imprisoned,  whether  upon  conviction  or  by  a 
magistrate's  warrant.  Thus  the  operation  of  penal 
statutes  in  religion  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  an  exercise  of  imdisputed  preroga- 
tives ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  the  catholics  had  been  enabled, 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  withstaiid 
the  cmshing  severity  of  the  laws.  But  a  pretension,  in 
explicit  terms,  to  suspend  a  body  of  statutes,  a  command 
to  magistrates  not  to  put  them  in  execution,  arrogated  {• 
sort  of  absolute  power  which  no  benefits  of  the  indul- 
gence itself  (had  they  even  been  less  insidiously  offered^ 
could  induce  a  lover  of  constitutional  privileges  to 
endure.*      Notwithstaniing  the   affected   distinction  oi 

'  Pari.  Hist  515.  Kennet,  313,  cause  he  would  uot  put  it  to  the  declara 

<  Bridgman,  the  lord-keeper,  resigned    tion  of  indulgence,  and  was  saoceeded  bj 
Ibe  (treat  stal,  accordinj;  to  llumet,  be-    Shaftesbury. 
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temporal  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was  evident  that 
the  king's  supremacy  was  as  much  capable  of  being 
bounded  by  the  legislature  in  one  as  in  the  other,  and 
that  every  law  in  the  statute-book  might  be  repealed  by 
a  similar  proclamation.  The  house  of  commons  voted 
that  the  king's  prerogative  in  matters  ecclesiastical  does 
opposed  by  i^ot  extend  to  repeal  acts  of  parliament,  and 
parliament,  addressed  the  king  to  recall  his  declaration. 
Whether  from  a  desire  to  protect  the  nonconformists  in 
a  toleration  even  illegally  obtained,  or  from  the  influence 
of  Buckingham  among  some  of  the  leaders  of  opposition, 
it  appears  from  the  debates  that  many  of  those,  who  had 
been  in  general  most  active  against  the  court,  resisted 
this  vote,  which  was  can-ied  by  168  to  116.  The  king, 
in  his  answer  to  this  address,  lamented  that  the  house 
should  question  his  ecclesiastical  power,  which  had 
never  been  done  before.  This  brought  on  a  fresh 
rebuke,  and,  in  a  second  address,  they  positively  deny 
the  king's  right  to  suspend  any  law.  "  The  legislative 
power,"  they  say,  "  has  always  been  acknowledged  to 
reside  in  the  king  and  two  houses  of  parliament."  The 
king,  in  a  speech  to  the  house  of  lords,  complained  much 
of  the  opposition  made  by  the  commons,  and  found  a 
majority  of  the  former  disposed  to  support  him,  though 
both  houses  concurred  in  an  address  against  the  growth 
ami  with-  of  popeij-  At  length,  against  the  advice  of 
<iniwn.  the  bolder  part  of  his  coimcil,  but  certainly 
with  a  just  sense  of  what  he  most  valued,  his  ease  of 
mind,  Charles  gave  way  to  the  public  voice,  and  with- 
drew his  declaration." 

There  was,  indued,  a  line  of  policy  indicated  at  this 

"   Pari.   HUt  517.    The  prcsbyterlan  some  others,  advised  the  king  to  comply  ; 

party  do  not  appear  to  have  supported  the  duke  and  tlie  rest  of  the  council  urging 

the   declaration— at   Icaiit   Birch  spoke  him  to  adhere,  and  Shaftesbury,  wlio  bad 

•ipdiuit  It:  Waller,  Seymour,  sir  Itobcrt  been  the  first  mover  of  the  project, pledg- 

Ifoword  In  Its  favour,    lioxtcr  says  the  iiig  tdniself  for  Ita  success:  there  being  a 

fioncotiformlstB  were  divided  in  opiniun  party  for  the  king  among  tbo  commonH, 

M  to  the  propriety  of  availing  themiielveH  and  a  force  on  foot  enough  to  daunt  tlu' 

of  the  declaration.    P.  90.    Hlrcb  told  other  side.    It  was  suspected  tliat  thv 

fepyi,  some  yean  before,  tlmt  he  feared  women  Inter^wscd,  and  prevailed  on  tho 

"ome  woold  try  for  extending  the  tolcro-  king  to  withdraw  his  dL-claratlon.    Upon 

*\on   to  papist*  ;   but  the  sober  party  this  Sfaatto»ibiir,v  turned  short  round,  pro- 

wooUl  ntber  be  witliout  It  tlian  have  It  vokcd  at  the  Icing's  want  of  steadinoHs, 

rn  tboie  terms.    Pepys's  Dhiry,  Jan.  31,  arid  especially  ai  his  giving  up  the  {lolnt 

160".    DtrL  Hist  646,  nei.    Father  Or-  abont  Issuing  writa  Id  the  recess  of  parlliv 

leans  says  that  Ormond,  Arllngtun,  and  mont 
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time  which,  though  intolerable  to  the  bigotry  anil 
passion  of  the  house,  would  best  have  foiled  the  schemes 
of  the  ministry ;  a  legislative  repeal  of  all  the  penal 
statutes  both  against  the  catholic  and  the  protestant 
dissenter,  as  far  as  regarded  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
It  must  be  evident  to  any  impartial  man  that  the  imre- 
lenting  harshness  of  parliament,  from  whom  no  abate- 
ment, even  in  the  sanguinary  laws  against  the  priests  of 
the  Eomish  church,  had  been  obtained,  had  naturally 
and  almost  irresistibly  driven  the  members  of  that  per- 
suasion into  the  camp  of  prerogative,  and  even  furnished 
a  pretext  for  that  continual  intrigue  and  conspiracy 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  as  it 
had  been  in  that  of  his  father.  A  genuine  toleration 
would  have  put  an  end  to  much  of  this,  but,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  age,  it  could  not  have  been  safely 
granted  without  an  exclusion  from  those  public  trusts 
which  were  to  be  conferred  by  a  sovereign  in  whom  no 
trust  could  be  reposed. 

The  act  of  supremacy  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth 
had  imposed  on  all  accepting  temporal  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical offices  an  oath  denying  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope.  But  though  the  refusal  of  this  oath  when 
tendered  incun-ed  various  penalties,  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  were  attached  to  its  neglect,  or  that  the 
oath  was  a  previous  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of. 
office,  as  it  was  made  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  same 
reign  for  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  was  found 
also  by  experience  that  persons  attached  to  the  Roman 
doctrine  sometimes  made  use  of  strained  constructions 
to  reconcile  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  their  faith.  Nor 
could  that  test  be  ofi"ered  to  peers,  who  were 
excepted  by  a  special  provision.  For  these  '^®*'*'^*- 
several  reasons  a  more  effectual  security  against  popish 
counsellors,  at  least  in  notorious  power,  was  created  by 
the  famous  test  act  of  1673,  which  renders  the  reception 
of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  a  declaration  renouncing  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  preliminary  conditions  without 
which  no  temporal  office  of  trust  can  be  enjoyed,*  In 
this  fundamental  article  of  faith  no  compromise  or  equi- 

*  as  r«r.  2,  c.  X    iJumet,  p.  i90. 
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vocation  would  be  admitted  by  any  member  of  the  churcb 
of  Kome.  And,  as  the  obligation  extended  to  the  highest 
ranks,  this  reached  the  end  for  which  it  was  immediately 
designed ;  compelling  not  only  the  lord-treasurer  Clif- 
ford, the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  of  that  party,  to 
letire  fi-om  public  business,  but  the  duke  of  York  him- 
self, whose  desertion  of  the  protestant  church  was 
hitherto  not  absolutely  undisguised,  to  quit  the  post  of 
lord-admiral/ 

It  is  evident  that  a  test  might  have  been  framed  to 
exclude  the  Eoman  catholic  as  effectually  as  the  present 
without  bearing  like  this  on  the  protestant  noncon- 
formist. But,  though  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  transaction,  show  that  the  main 
object  was  a  safeguard  against  popery,  it  is  probable 
that  a  majority  of  both  houses  liked  it  the  better  for  this 
secondary  effect  of  shutting  out  the  presbyterians  still 
more  than  had  been  done  by  previous  statutes  of  this 
reign.  There  took  place,  however,  a  remarkable  coali- 
tion between  the  two  parties  ;  and  many  who  had  always 
acted  as  high-churchmen  and  cavaliers,  sensible  at  last 
of  the  policy  of  their  common  adversaries,  renounced  a 
good  deal  of  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  that  had  charac- 
terised the  present  parliament.  The  dissenters,  with 
much  pnidence  or  laudable  disinterestedness,  gave  their 
support  to  the  test  act.  In  return,  a  bill  was  brought 
in,  and  after  some  debate  passed  to  the  lords,  repealing 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  persecuting  laws  against 
their  worship.'  The  upper  house,  i)erhaps  invidiously, 
returned  it  with  amendments  more  favourable  to  the 
dissenters,  and  insisted  upon  them  after  a  conference.' 


f  The  test  sot  bc;;an  In  •  resolution,  pretty  well  known,  tbongh  be  did  not 

Pebniarjr  28,  1673,  that  all  who  refuse  cease  to  conform  till  1672. 

to  take  the  oaths  and  receive  the  sacra-  ■  Pari.  HUt.  526-686. '  These  debates 

nuDt  according  to  the  rites  of  the  chnrrh  are  copied  from  those  published  by  An- 

of   England  shall    be  Incapable  of  all  chitel  Qrey,  n  member  of  the  commons 

pabUc   employmenU.     Pari.  Hist  656.  for  thirty  years;  but  bis  notes,  though 

The  court  party  endeavonrad  to  oppose  collectively  most  valuable,  are  sometimes 

the  declarmtlon  against  transnbstantla-  lobrief  and  111  expressed,  that  it  Is  hardly 

tiOD,  but  of  oouna  in  vain.    Id.  661 ,  693.  possible  to  make  out  their  meaning.    The 

The  king  had  pressed  his  brother  to  court  and  church  party,  or  rather  some  of 

rsoeive  the  sacrament  In  order  to  avoid  them,  seem  to  have  much  opposed  this 

■oiplcion,  which  he  absolutely  refused ;  bill  for  the  relief  of  protestant  dlMcntent. 

•od  tUs  led,  he  Mtys,  to  the'tett    Life  of  *  Oummons'  .roumals,  28t)i   and   i9lh 

JiBiw.  1-483.    liut  bis  rtligtoa  mat  loDc  Maiob,  ie73.    Iionls' Juuruals, 'i4ti.  aia 
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A  sudden  prorogation  very  soon  put  an  end  to  this  oill, 
which  was  as  unacceptable  to  the  court  as  it  was  to  the 
zealots  of  the  church  of  England.  It  had  been  intended 
to  follow  it  up  by  another,  excluding  all  who  should  not 
conform  to  the  established  church  from  serving  in  the 
house  of  commons.'' 

It  may  appear  remarkable  that,  as  if  content  with 
these  provisions,  the  victorious  country  party  did  not 
lemonstrate  against  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer, 
nor  even  wage  any  direct  war  against  the  king's  ad- 
visers. They  voted,  on  the  contraiy,  a  large  supply, 
which,  as  they  did  not  choose  explicitly  to  recognise  the 
Dutch  war,  was  expressed  to  be  granted  for  the  king's 
extraordinary  occasions.  This  moderation,  which  ought 
at  least  to  rescue  them  from  the  charges  of  faction  and 
violence,  has  been  censured  by  some  as  servile  and  cor- 
rupt ;  and  would  really  incur  censure  if  they  had  not 
attained  the  great  object  of  breaking  the  court  measures 
by  other  means.  But  the  test  act,  and  their 
steady  protestation  against  the  suspending  pre-  Shaftesbury 
rogative,  crushed  the  proiects  and  dispersed  the  *°,*J  *"'* 
members  of  the  cabal.  The  king  had  no  longer 
any  minister  on  whom  he  could  rely;  and,  with  his 
indolent  temper,  seems  from  this  time,  if  not  to  have 
abandoned  all  hope  of  declaring  his  change  of  religion, 
yet  to  have  seen  both  that  and  his  other  favourite  pro- 
jects postponed  without  much  reluctance.  From  a  real 
predilection,  from  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  some  distant  views  of  arbitrary  power  and 
a  catholic  establishment,  he  persevered  a  long  time  in 
clinging  secretly  to  the  interest  of  France ;  but  his  active 
co-operation  in  the  schemes  of  1669  was  at  an  end.     In 

29th  March.     The  lords  were  so  slow  posed  that  the   uonconformists  should 

about  this  bill  that  the    lower  house,  acknowledge  the  war  against  Charles  L 

knowing  an  adjournment  to  be  in  con-  to  be  unlawful.     Hist,  sui  temporis,  p. 

templation,  sent  a  message  to  quicken  203  of  the  translation, 

them,  according  to  a  practice  not  unusual  b  It  was  proposed,  as  an  instruction  to 

in  this  reign.    Perhaps,  on  an  attentive  the  committee  on  the  test  act,  that  a 

consideration  of  the  report  on  the  con-  clause  should  be  introduced  rendering 

ference  (March  29),  it  may  appear  that  nonconformists    incapable  of  sitting  in 

the  lords'  amendments  had  a  tendency  to  the  house  of  commons.    This  was  lost  by 

let  in  popish,  rather  than  to  favour  pro-  163  to  107  ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  • 

testant  dissenters.    Parker  says  that  this  distinct  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  uial 

act  of  indulgence  was  defeated  by  his  purpose.    10th  March,  1673. 

great  nero,  archbishop  Shelddi.  who  ero-  "r  Kennet,  p.  318. 
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the  next  session,  of  October,  1673,  the  commons  drove 
Buckingham  from  tJie  king's  councils ;  they  intimidated 
Arlington  into  a  change  of  policy ;  and,  though  they  did 
not  succeed  in  removing  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  com- 
pelled him  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland/ 

d  Cccnm<«)«"  Journals,  loth  Jftii.  137-i.    iV.rU.  Mist.  6CS,  625,  649.    Hnmct. 


I 
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CHArTER  XII. 


liul  of  I;;iUb7'B  Admialstratlon— Opposition  In  the  Commons—  Frequently  oompt 
—Oharacler  oi  Lord  Danby— Connexion  of  the  Popular  Party  with  France— IW 
Moiivea  on  both  Sides— Doubt  us  to  their  Acceptance  of  Money — Secret  Treaiics 
of  the  King  with  France— Fall  of  Uanby— His  Impeachment— Questions  arising 
on  it— His  Commitment  to  the  Tower— Pardon  pleaded  in  Bar — Votes  of  Bishops 
—Abatement  of  Impeachments  by  Dissolution— Popish  Plot — Coleman's  Letters 
—Godfrey's  Death— Itjustice  of  Judges  on  the  Trials— Parliament  dissolved— 
ii^xclusion  of  Dulie  of  York  proposed— Schemes  of  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth— 
Unsteadiness  of  the  King— Expedients  to  avoid  the  Exclusion— Names  of  Whig 
and  Tory — New  Council  formed  by  Sir  William  Temple — Long  Prorogation  oi 
Parliament— Petitions  and  Addresses— Violence  of  the  Commons— Oxford  Parlia- 
ment— Impeachment  of  Commoners  for  Treason  constitutional — Fitzharria  im- 
peached—Proceedings against  Shaftesbury  and  his  Colleagues — l"riumph  of  the 
Court— Forfeiture  of  Charter  of  London — And  of  other  places— Prcuecta  of  Lord 
Russell  and  Sidney— Their  Trials— High  Tory  Principles  of  the  Clergy— Passive 
Obedience — Some  contend  for  Absolute  Power— Filmer— Sir  George  Mackenzie- 
Decree  of  University  of  Oxford — Connexion  with  Louis  broken  off— King's 
Death. 

The  period  of  lord  Dauby 's  administration,  from  1673  to 
1678,  was  full  of  chicanery  and  dissimulation  ^^^^^ 
on  the  king's  side,  of  increasing  suspiciousness  Danb/s  ad- 
on  that  of  the  commons.  Forced  by  the  voice  '"''^istraUon. 
of  parliament  and  the  bad  success  of  his  arms  into  peace 
with  Holland,  Charles  struggled  hard  against  a  co- 
operation with  her  in  the  great  confederacy  of  Spain 
and  the  empire  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  France 
on  the  Netherlands.  Such  was  in  that  age  the  strength 
of  the  barrier  fortresses,  and  so  heroic  the  resistance  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
weakness  of  Spain,  there  was  no  moment  in  that  wax- 
when  the  sincere  and  strenuous  intervention  of  England 
would  not  have  compelled  Louis  XIV.  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  was  the 
treacherous  attachment  of  Charles  II.  to  French  interests 
that  brought  the  long  congress  of  Nimeguen  to  an  un- 
fortunate termination ;  and,  by  surrendering  ro  many 
towns  of  Flanders  as  la»d  the  rest  open  to  future  a^res^ 
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ision,  gave  rise  to  the  t^^dious   stniggles  of  two  more 
wars." 

In  the  behaviour  of  the  house  of  commons  during  this 
^    .,.       period,  previously  at  least  to  the  session  of 

Opposition      ^„_„      .1  ''  ,1  •  i-   1 

in  the  1678,  there   seems  nothing  which  can  incur 

commons,  much  reprehension  from  those  who  reflect  on 
the  king's  character  and  intentions  ;  unless  it  be  that 
they  granted  supplies  rather  too  largely,  and  did  not 
sufficiently  provide  against  the  perils  of  the  time.  But 
the  house  of  lords  contained,  unfortunately,  an  invincible 
majority  for  the  court,  ready  to  frustrate  any  legislative 
security  for  public  liberty.  Thus  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
first  sent  up  to  that  house  in  1674,  was  lost  there  in 
several  successive  sessions.  The  commons,  therefore, 
testified  their  sense  of  public  grievances,  and  kept  alive 
an  alarm  in  the  nation,  by  resolutions  and  addresses, 
which  a  phlegmatic  reader  is  sometimes  too  apt  to  con- 
sider as  factious  or  unnecessary.  If  they  seem  to  have 
dwelt  more,  in  some  of  these,  on  the  dangers  of  religion, 
and  less  on  those  of  liberty,  than  we  may  now  think 
reasonable,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fear  of  popery 
has  always  been  the  surest  string  to  touch  for  efiect  on 
the  people ;  and  that  the  general  clamour  against  that 
religion  was  all  covertly  directed  against  the  duke  of 
York,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  every  part 
ofthe^par-  of  our  Constitution.  The  real  vice  of  this  pai'- 
iiament.  Hament  was  not  intemperance,  but  corruption. 
Cliflford,  and  still  more  Danby,  were  masters  in  an  ait 
practised  by  ministers  from  the  time  of  James  I.  (and 
which  indeed  can  never  be  unknown  where  there  exists 
a  court  and  a  popular  assembly),  that  of  turning  to  their 
use  the  weapons  of  mercenary  eloquence  by  office,  or 
blunting  their  edge  by  bribery.''  Some  who  had  been 
once  prominent  in  opposition,  as  sir  Kobert  Howard 
ind  sir  Richard  Temple,  became  placemen ;  some,  like 

*  Templa'i  Memoin.  their  prcdcceiiiKirs.    Those  who  belonged 

k  Baniet  layi  that  Danbj  bribed  the  to  the  new  parliament  endeavoured  to 

IcM  ImportADt  memben,  InitMd  of  tb«  defend  tbcmHclvcii,  and  gave  reasons  f(>r 

leadtn,  which  did  not  answer  so  welL  their  pcnMons;  but  I  observe  no  one 

Bat  ha  sMms  to  have  been  liberal  to  alL  sajrs  bo  <lld  not  always  vote  with  tlie 

The  partiament  haa  gained  the  uamiof  oonrt.    Purl.  Hint.  iisT.    North  ndmlr* 

tlw  pwwIoiMd.    In  that  of  1671  sir  3ite-  that  Krcal  clamour  was  excited  by  thin 

pbM  Fox  was  callsd  npon  to  produce  an  dlsoovrry  ;  and  woU  it  might    Sm  n)M 

■ooolBt  of  tbt  KMIMTS  paid  to  many  of  Dalrympl'-.  tl.  t)X 
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Gairaway  and  sir  Thomas  Lee,  while  they  continued  to 
lead  the  country  party,  took  money  from  the  court  for 
softening  particular  votes  ■'  many,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Eeresby,  were  won  by  promises  and 
the  pretended  friendship  of  men  in  power."*  On  two  greax 
classes  of  questions,  France  and  popery,  the  commons 
broke  away  from  all  management ;  nor  was  Danby  un- 
willing to  let  his  master  see  their  indocility  on  theso 
subjects.  But  in  general,  till  the  year  1678,  by  dint  of 
the  means  before  mentioned,  and  partly  no  doubt  through 
the  honest  conviction  of  many  that  the  king  was  not 
likely  to  employ  any  minister  more  favourable  to  the 
protestant  religion  and  liberties  of  Europe,  he  kejn 
his  ground  without  any  insuperable  opposition  from 
parliament.* 

The  earl  of  Danby  had  virtues  as  an  English  minister, 
which  served  to  extenuate  some  great  en-ors 
and  an  entire  want  of  scrupulousness  in  his  ofUiceari 
conduct.     Zealous  against  the  church  of  Eome   °*^  ^'^^y- 
HJid   the    aggrandizement  of  France,  he   counteracted, 
while  he  seemsd  to  yield  to,  the  prepossessions  of  his 

*  Burnet  charges  these  two  leaders  of  foundation ;  that,  to  his  certain  know- 
opposition  with  being  bribed  by  the  court  ledge,  the  king  meant  no  other  than  tc 
to  draw  the  liouse  into  granting  an  enor-  preserve  the  religion  and  government  by 
mous  supply,  as  the  consideration  of  law  established;  that,  if  the  government 
passing  the  test  act ;  and  see  Pepys,  Oct  was  in  any  danger,  it  was  from  those 
6,  1666.  Sir  Kobert  Howard  and  sir  who  pretended  such  a  mighty  zeal  for  it 
Kichard  Temple  were  said  to  have  gone  On  finding  him  well  disposed,  Danby 
over  to  the  court  in  1670  through  simi-  took  his  proselyte  to  the  king,  who 
lar  inducements.  Kalph.  Roger  North  assured  him  of  his  r^ard  for  the  const!- 
(E.xamen,  p.  456)  gives  an  account  of  the  tution.  and  was  right  loyally  believed, 
manner  in  which  men  were  brought  off  Keresby's  Memoirs,  p.  36. 
from  the  opposition,  though  it  was  some-  *  "  There  were  two  things,"  says 
times  advisable  to  let  tnem  nominally  bishop  Parker,  "  which,  like  Circe's  cup 
continue  in  it;  and  mentions  Lee,  Garra-  bewitched  men  and  turned  them  into 
way,  and  Meres,  all  very  active  patriots,  brutes,  viz.  popery  and  French  interest 
if  we  ti-ust  to  the  parliamentary  debates.  If  men  otherwise  sober  heard  them  oncC; 
But,  after  all,  neither  Burnet  nor  Roger  it  was  sufficient  to  make  them  run  mad. 
North  are  wholly  to  be  relied  on  as  to  But  when  those  things  were  laid  aside, 
particular  instances;  though  the  general  their  behaviour  to  his  majesty  was  with 
fact  of  an  extensive  corruption  be  in-  a  becoming  modesty."  P.  244.  When- 
disputable,  ever  the  court  seemed  to  fall  in  with  the 
<i  This  cunning,  self-interested  man,  national  interests  on  the  two  points  of 
who  had  been  introduced  to  the  house  France  and  popery,  many  of  the  country 
by  lord  Russell  and  lord  Cavendish,  and  party  voted  with  them  on  other  ques* 
was  connected  with  the  country  party,  tions,  though  more  numerous  than  theii 
•tells  us  that  Danby  sent  for  him  in  Feb.  own.  Temple,  p.  458.  See.  toe  KercKby 
;»!?T,and  assured  him  that  the  jealousies  p.  26,  et  alibi. 
0*'    thnt    party    were    wholly    without 
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master.  If  the  policy  of  England  before  tie  peace  ol 
Kimeguen  was  mischievous  and  disgraceful,  it  would 
evidently  have  been  far  more  so  had  the  king  and  dul:e 
of  York  been  abetted  by  this  minister  in  their  fatal  pre- 
dilection for  France.  We  owe  to  Danby's  influence,  it 
must  ever  be  remembered,  the  marriage  of  princess  Maiy 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  seed  of  the  revolution  and 
the  act  of  settlement — a  courageous  and  disinterested 
counsel,  which  ought  not  to  have  proved  the  source  of 
his  greatest  misfortunes.'  But  we  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  he  was  altogether  as  sound  a  friend  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  as  to  her  national  dignity  and  in 
terests.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  wished  to  render  th« 
king  absolute.  But  a  minister,  harassed  and  attacked 
in  parliament,  is  tempted  to  desire  the  means  of  crush- 
ing his  opponents,  or  at  least  of  augmenting  his  own 
sway.  The  mischievous  bill  that  passed  the  house  of 
lord!s  in  1675,  imposing  as  a  test  to  be  taken  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  all  holding  beneficed 
oflSces,  a  declaration  that  resistance  to  persons  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  was  in  all  cases  unlawful,  and  that 
they  would  never  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment in  church  or  state,  was  promoted  by  Danby,  though 
it  might  possibly  originate  with  others.^     It  was  appa- 

t  The  king,  according  to  James  him-  England  a  province  of  France.  Reresby's 

•elf,  readily  consented  to  the  marriage  of  Memoirs,  p.  109.— 1845.] 

the  princess,  when  it  was  first  suggested  8  Kennct,  p.  332.    North's  Gxaraen, 

In   1676;    the  dliSculty  was   with  her  p.  61.    Burnet    This  test  was  covertly 

fitther.    He  gave  at  last  a  reluctant  con-  meant  against  the  Homisli  party,  as  well 

sent;  and  the  offer  was  made  by  lords  as  more  openly  against  the  dissenters. 

Arlingtop  and  Ossory  to  the  prince  of  Life  of  James,  p.  499.    Danby  set  him- 

Orange,  w  ho  received  It  coolly.    Life  of  self  up  as  the  patron  of  the  church  party 

Jame«,  601.    Temple's  Memoirs,  p.  397.  and  old  cavaliers  against  the  two  op- 

\Vhm  be  came  over  to  Kngland  in  Oct.  posing' religions,  trusting  that  they  were 

1077,  with  the  intention  of  etTccting  the  stronger  in  Uic  house  of  commons.    But 

nutcb,  the  Icing  and  duke  wished  to  dc-  the  times  were  so  changed  that  the  same 

far  It  till  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  men  hud  no  longer  the  same  principles, 

then  In  negoliatlun  at  Niraeguen;  but  and  the  house  would  listen  to  no  mea- 

"  the  obetlnacy  of  the  prince,  with  the  mires  ngalnst  nonconformists.    He  pnv 

Mtkietance  of  the  treasurer,  who  from  pitiiitcd,  however,  the  prelates,  by  rc- 

tbat  time  entered  into  the  meaiurea  and  newing  tlic  persecution  under  the  cxistir.g 

intereeta  of  the  prince,  prevailed  npon  laws,  whicli  hud  been  relnxcd  by  ttie 

the  flrxIMtlty  of  the  king  to  let  the  mar-  cabal  miniHtry.    Baxter,  156,  172.    Ken- 

rioK*  be  first  agreed    and   concluded."  net,  331.    Ncal,  698.    Somen  Tracts,  vil 

P.  SOS.  [If  wn  may  trust  Reresby,  which  336. 

to  not  perluips  always  tbe  case,  Uie  duke  Meanwhile,  schcmei  of  v.viniprcbon«ioD 

of  York  hnci  hopes  of  marrying  tbe  prin-  werewmetime^  on  foot;  ond  tlie  prclatr* 

ens  Mo V  ta  the  Doupbln.  tbiu nutoring  ofllMted  to  be  dcoiroui  of  l>ringlnK  nhou: 
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rently  meant  as  a  bone  of  contention  among  tlie  country 
party,  in  which  presbyterians  and  old  parliamentarians 
were  associated  with  discontented  cavaliers.  Bosiden 
the  mischief  of  weakening  this  party,  wliich  indeed  the 
minister  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  feel,  nothing 
could  have  been  devised  more  unconstitutional,  or  more 
advantageous  to  the  court's  projects  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  minister  who,  aware  of 
the  dangerous  intentions  of  his  sovereign  or  his  col- 
leagues, remains  in  the  cabinet  to  thwart  and  counter- 
mine them,  may  serve  the  public  more  effectually  than 
by  retiring  from  office ;  but  he  will  scarcely  succeed  in 
avoiding  some  material  sacrifices  of  integrity,  and  still 
less  of  reputation.  Danby,  the  ostensible  adviser  of 
Charles  II.,  took  on  himself  the  just  odium  of  that  hollow 
and  suspicious  policy  which  appeared  to  the  world.  We 
know  indeed  that  he  was  concerned,  against  his  own 
judgment,  in  the  king's  secret  receipt  of  money  from 
France,  the  price  of  neutrality,  both  in  1676  and  in  1678, 
the  latter  to  his  own  ruin.''  Could  the  opposition,  though 
not  so  well  apprized  of  these  transactions  as  we  are,  be 
censiu-ed  for  giving  little  credit  to  his  assurances  of  zeal 
against  that  power ;  which,  though  sincere  in  him,  were 
so  little  in  unison  with  the  disposition  of  the  court? 
Had  they  no  cause  to  dread  that  the  great  army  sud- 
denly raised  in  1677,  on  pretence  of  being  employed 


an  union ;  but  Murley  and  Sheldon  frus-  than  not  at  all. 

trated  them  all.  Baxter,  156 ;  Kennet,  h  Charles  received  500,000  crowns  for 
326 ;  Parker,  25.  The  bishops,  however,  the  long  prorogation  of  parliament,  from 
were  not  uniformly  intolerant :  Croft,  Nov.  1675  to  Feb.  16T7.  In  the  begin- 
bishop  of  Hereford,  published,  about  ning  of  the  year  1676  the  two  kings 
1675,  a  tract  that  made  some  noise,  en-  bound  themselves  by  a  formal  treaty  (t« 
titled  The  Naked  Truth,  fbr  the  purpose  which  Danby  and  Lauderdale,  but  not 
of  moderating  differences.  It  is  not  Coventry  or  Williamson,  were  privy)  not 
written  with  extraordinary  ability,  but  to  enter  on  any  treaties  but  by  mutual 
Is  very  candid  and  well  designed,  though  consent ;  and  Charles  promised,  in  con- 
conceding  so  much  as  to  scandalise  his  sideration  of  a  pension,  to  prorogue  or 
brethren.  Somers  Tracts,  vii.  288 ;  Biogr.  dissolve  parliament,  if  they  should  at- 
Brlt,  art.  Ckoft,  where  the  book  is  ex-  tempt  to  force  such  treaties  upon  him. 
travagantly  overpraised.  Croft  was  one  Dalrymple,  p.  99.  Danby  tried  to  breal; 
of  the  few  bishops  who,  being  then  very  this  off,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  press  the 
old,  advised  his  clergy  to  read  James  IL'a  French  cabinet  for  the  money ;  and 
declaration  in  1687 ;  thinking,  I  suppose,  2O0,O00J.  was  paid.  The  prince  ol 
though  In  those  circumstances  errone-  Orange  came  afterwards  through  Boti 
oosly,  that  toleration  was  so  good  a  vigny  to  a  knowledge  of  this  secret  tieatjr 
thing.  It  was  better  to  have  it  irregularly  P.  117 
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against  France,  might  be  turned  to  some  worse  purpose? 
more  congenial  to  the  king's  temper  ? ' 

This  invincible  distrust  of  the  court  is  the  best  apology 
Connexion  for  that  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  cen- 
sure, the  secret  connexions  formed  by  the 
leaders  of  opposition  with  Louis  XIV.,  through 
his  ambassadors  Barillon  and  Eouvigny,  about 
the  spring  of  1678.''  They  well  knew  that  the 
king's  designs  against  their  liberties  had  been  planned 
in  concert  with  France,  and  could  hardly  be  rendered 
effectual  without  her  aid  in  money,  if  not  in  arms."     If 


of  the 
popular 
perty  with 
France.   Its 
motives  on 
both  sides. 


■  This  anny  consisted  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men,  as  fine 
troops  as  could  be  seen  (Life  of  James, 
p.  512) — an  alarming  sight  to  those  who 
denied  the  lawfulness  of  any  standing 
army.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  from 
Barillon's  correspondence  in  Dalrymple, 
that  the  king  and  duke  looked  to  this 
force  as  the  means  of  consolidating  the 
royal  authority.  This  was  suspected  at 
home,  and  very  justly: — "Many  well- 
meaning  men,"  says  Reresby,  "  began  to 
fear  the  army  now  raised  was  rather  in- 
tended to  awe  our  own  kingdom  than  to 
war  against  France,  as  bad  at  first  been 
suggested :"  p.  62.  And  in  a  former 
passage,  p.  67,  he  positively  attributes 
the  opporiition  to  the  French  war  in 
1678  to  "  a  Jealousy  tliat  the  king  indeed 
intended  to  raise  an  army,  but  never  de- 
signed to  go  on  with  the  war;  and,  to 
•ay  the  truth,  gome  of  the  king's  own 
party  were  not  very  sure  of  the  con- 
trary." 

k  I}alrymple,  p.  129.  The  immediate 
canse  of  those  intrigues  was  the  indigna- 
tion 3f  lyiuls  at  the  princess  Mary's  mar- 
riage. That  event,  which,  as  we  know 
tnmt  -fasMS  himself,  was  very  suddenly 
brought  about,  tcok  the  Ung  of  France 
liy  siirpriM  Charles  apologised  for  it  to 
Barillon,  by  saying,  "  I  am  tbe  only  one 
of  my  party,  <'xcept  my  brother."  P.  126. 
Tills,  In  fact,  was  tbe  secret  of  bis  ap* 
parent  relinquishment  of  French  inter- 
Mts  at  dllTcrcnl.  times  In  Uio  latter  years 
of  his  reign;  be  found  It  bard  to  kick 
soostaiitljr  against  the  pricks,  and  could 
mupUiy  no  minister  who  went  cordially 
along  with  his  predllrctlinm.  lie  seems 
iott  tt  ltm<M.ns  wr'i  u  thctluko  uf  York, 


to  have  been  seriously  provoked  at  the 
imceasing  encroachments  of  France,  whid 
exposed  him  to  so  much  vexation  at 
Rome. 

The  connexion  with  lords  Russell  and 
HoUis  began  in  March,  1678,  though 
some  of  the  opposition  had  been  making 
advances  to  Barillon  in  the  preceding 
November :  p.  129, 131.  See  also  '  Copies 
and  Extracts  of  some  Letters  written  to 
him  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,'  published 
in  1716,  whence  it  appears  that  Montagu 
suspected  the  intrigues  of  Barillon,  and 
the  mission  of  Rouvigny,  lady  Russell's 
first-cousin,  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
early  as  Jan.  1678,  and  informed  Danby 
of  it:  p.  60,  63,  59. 

™  Courtin,  the  French  ambassador 
who  preceded  Barillon,  had  been  engaged 
through  great  part  of  the  year  1677  in  a 
treaty  with  Charles  for  the  prorogation 
or  dissolution  of  Parliament.  After  a 
long  chaffering,  the  sum  was  fixed  at 
2,000,000  llvres;  in  consideration  of 
which  the  king  of  England  pledged  him- 
self to  prorogue  parliunienl  from  Decem- 
ber to  April,  1678.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subsidy  being  stopped  by 
Louis,  in  resentment  of  the  princess 
Mary's  marriage,  that  parliament,  wbieh 
had  been  already  prorogued  till  April, 
was  suddenly  assembled  in  Kcbniary. 
Ilaliymple,  p.  ill.  It  appears  tliut 
Oourtln  bad  employed  French  money  to 
bribe  members  of  the  commons  in  1C77 
with  the  knowledge  of  Charles,  assigning 
as  a  reason  that  Spain  and  the  emperor 
were  distributing  money  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  course  of  this  negotiation 
he  assured  Charles  that  the  king  of 
FnnM  was  alwoyt  reiuly  to  omplu*  all 
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tliey  could  draw  over  this  dangerous  ally  from  his  side, 
Mid  convince  the  king  of  Fiance  that  it  was  not  hie 
interest  to  ci-ush  their  power,  they  would  at  least 
frastrate  the  suspected  conspiracy,  and  secure  the  dis 
banding  of  the  army ;  though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  the 
continental  policy  which  they  had  long  maintained,  and 
which  was  truly  important  to  our  honour  and  safety.  Yet 
there  must  be  degrees  in  the  scale  of  public  utility ;  and, 
if  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  really  endangered  by 
domestic  treachery,  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  saving 
Toumay  and  Valenciennes  at  the  expense  of  all  that 
was  dearest  at  home.  This  is  plainly  the  secret  of  that 
unaccountable,  as  it  then  seemed,  and  factious  opposi- 
tion, in  the  year  1678,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
served  the  ends  of  France,  and  thwart<jd  the  endeavours 
of  lord  Danby  and  sir  William  Temple  to  urge  on  the 
uncertain  and  half-reluctant  temper  of  the  king  into  a 
decided  course  of  policy."  Louis,  in  fact,  had  no  desire 
to  see  the  king  of  England  absolute  over  his  people, 
unless  it  could  be  done  so  much  by  his  own  help  as  to 
render  himself  the  real  master  of  both.  In  the  estimate 
of  kings,  or  of  such  kings  as  Louis  XIV.,  all  limitations 
of  sovereignty,  all  co-ordinate  authority  of  estates  and 
parliaments,  are  not  only  derogatory  to  the  royal  dignity, 

his  forces  for  the  confirmation  and  aug-  king  from  embarking  in  the  war  on  tbi* 

mentation  of  the  royal  authority  in  Eng-  vote  of  the  commons.    And  the  authOT 

land,  80  that  he  should  always  be  master  of  the  Life  of  James  II.  says  very  truly 

of  his  subjects,  and  not  depend  upon  that  the  commons  "  were  in  reality  more 

them.  jealous  of  the  king's  power  than  of  the 

"   See  what  Temple   says  of  this,  p.  power  of  France;   for,  notwithstanding 

480.    Tlie  king  raised  20,000  men  in  the  all  their  former  warm  addresses  for  hin- 

spring  of  1678,  and  seemed  ready  to  go  dering  the  growth  of  the  power  of  Fremce, 

into  the  war;  but  all  was  spoiled  by  a  when  the  king  had  no  army,  now  that  ho 

vote,  on  Clarges's  motion,  that  no  money  had  one  they  passed  a  vote  to  have  It 

iiiould  be  granted  till  satisfaction  should  immediately  disbanded ;  and  the  factious 

be  made  as  to  religion.    This  irritated  party,  which  was  then  prevalent  among 

the  king  so  much  that  he  determined  to  them,  made  it  their  only  business  to  be 

take   the  money  which   France  offered  rid  of  the  duke,  to  pull  down  the  minis- 

him;    and  he  afterwards   almost  com-  ters,  and  to  weaken  tlie  crown."    P.  512. 

pelled  the  Dutch  to  sign  the  treaty ;  so  In  defence  of  the  commons  it  is  to  be 

much  against  the  prince  of  Orange's  in-  urged  that,  if  they  had  any  strong  suspi- 

clinations,  that  lio  Las  often  been  charged,  cion  of  the  king's  private  intrigues  with 

though  unjustly,  with  having  fought  the  France  for  some  years  past,  as  in  all 

^attls  of  St.  Denis  after  he  knew  that  likelihood  they  had,  common  prudence 

the  peace  was  concluded.    Danby  also,  would  teach  them  to  distrust  his  pre- 

Jn  his  Vindication  (^published  in  1679,  tended  desire  for  war  with  her ;  and  it  i^ 

and  again  in  1710— see  State  Trials,  ii.  iu  fact,  most  probable  that  his  real  object 

1134 ),  lays  the  blame  of  discouraging  the  was  to  be  master  of  a  considerable  Hnnv 

2d2 
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but  injurious  to  tKe  state  itself,  of  which  they  distract 
the  councils  and  enervate  the  force.  Great  armies, 
prompt  obedience,  unlimited  power  over  the  national 
resources,  secrecy  in  council,  rapidity  in  execution, 
belong  to  an  energetic  and  enlightened  despotism :  we 
should  greatly  err  in  supposing  that  Louis  XIV.  was  led 
to  concur  in  projects  of  subverting  our  constitution  from 
any  jealousy  of  its  contributing  to  our  prosperity.  He 
saw,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  perpetual  jarring  of  the  kings 
and  parliaments,  a  source  of  feebleness  and  vacillation 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  a  field  for  intrigue  and  corruption, 
rt  was  certainly  far  from  his  design  to  see  a  republic, 
either  in  name  or  effect,  established  in  England ;  but  an 
unanimous  loyalty,  a  spontaneous  submission  to  the 
court,  was  as  little  consonant  to  his  interests;  and, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  a  willing  return  of  the 
majority  to  the  catholic  religion,  would  have  put  an  end 
to  his  influence  over  the  king,  and  still  more  certainly 
over  the  duke  of  York."  He  had  long  been  sensible  of 
the  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  a  malecontent  party  in 
England.  In  the  first  years  after  the  restoration  he 
kept  up  a  connection  with  the  disappointed  common- 
wealth's men,  while  their  courage  was  yet  fresh  and 
unsubdued;  and  in  the  war  of  1665  was  very  nearly 
exciting  insurrections  both  in  England  and  Ireland.' 
These  schemes  of  coui-se  were  suspended  as  he  grew  into 
closer  friendship  with  Charles,  and  saw  a  surer  method 
of  preserving  an  ascendancy  over  the  kingdom.  But,  as 
soon  as  the  princess  Mary's  marriage,  contrary  to  the 
king  of  England's  promise,  and  to  the  plain  intent  of  all 
their  clandestine  negotiations,  displayed  his  faithless 
and  uncertain  character  to  the  French  cabinet,  they  de- 
termined to  make  the  patriotism,  the  passion,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  house  of  commons,  minister  to  their 
vosentment  and  ambition. 


"  'ITie  memoiliil   of  niatidmrd  to  the  k  »p»  fliw." 

(fftDoe  of  Orange,  quoted  by  Dairy inpio,  i*  llnlpli,   p.    116.    (Kuvres  de   Louts 

p.  aot,  contain*   Uic»e   wonln:  •'  I^e  rol  XIV.  II.  '2n4,  and  v.  67,  where  we  Imve 

%iiroit  M  Mm  fllcM  qu'll  eftt  616  abiolu  a  curlotm  and  nharactorlBtlo  letter  of  tli« 

dwifyM^tata;  rumdesPtpluioonatantM  kinR  in  d'l'jitradeg  In  Jan.  1663,  when  l>< 

inaxImMdepultwmrtftabltMementayant  had  Ix-en  provoked  by  some  hiRh  Tan 

^14  d«  la  dlvlter  d'aveo  aun  parletnent,  guaRo  ('larendon  had  hold  al>out  «h«  r<gb> 

Atito  M  ■•nrir  tanUtt  de  I'un.  tantAl  de  of  tlio  i\im 
Vautre.tnuJourH  par  urgent  pour  parv»nlr 
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The  views  of  lord  Hollis  and  lord  Eiissell  in  this  clan- 
destine intercourse  with  the  French  ambassador  weie 
sincerely  patriotic  and  honourable :  to  detach  Franc«» 
from  the  king ;  to  ci-Ubh  the  duke  of  York  and  popish 
faction ;  to  procure  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  the  dis- 
solution of  a  cornipted  parliament,  the  dismissal  of  a 
bad  minister.''  They  would  indeed  have  displayed  more 
prudence  in  leaving  these  dark  and  dangerous  paths  of 
intrigue  to  the  court  which  was  piactised  in  them.  They 
were  concerting  measures  with  the  natural  enemy  of 
their  countiy,  religion,  honour,  and  liberty ;  whose 
obvious  policy  was  to  keep  the  kingdom  disunited  that 
it  might  be  powerless  ;  who  had  been  long  abetting  the 
worst  designs  of  our  own  court,  and  who  could  never  be 
expected  to  act  against  popery  and  despotism,  but  for  the 
temporary  ends  of  his  ambition.  Yet,  in  the  very  critical 
circumstances  of  that  period,  it  was  impossible  to  pursue 
any  course  with  security ;  and  the  dangers  of  excessive 
circumspection  and  adherence  to  general  rules  may  often 
be  as  formidable  as  those  of  temerity.  The  connection 
of  the  popular  party  with  France  may  very  probably 
have  frustrated  the  sinister  intentions  of  the  king  and 
duke,  by  compelling  the  reduction  of  the  army,  though 
at  the  price  of  a  gi-eat  sacrifice  of  European  policy.'  Suck 
may  be,  with  unprejudiced  men,  a  sufficient  apology  for 
the  conduct  of  lord  Eussell  and  lord  Hollis,  the  most 
public-spirited  and  high-minded  characters  of  their  tige, 

4  The  letters  of  Barillon  in  Dalrymple,  due  et  le  tr^soiier  connoissent  bien  a  qui 

p.  134,  136,  140,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  ils  ont  affaire,  et  cralgiient  d'fitre  aban- 

this.    He  imputes  to  Danby  in  one  place,  donnds  par  le  roi  d'Angleterre  aux  pre- 

p.  142,  the  design  of  making   the   king  miers  obstacles  considerables  qu'ils  trou- 

absolute,  and  says  :   "  M.  le  due  d'York  veront  au  dessein  de  relever  I'autoritd 

se  croit  perdu  pour  sa  religion,  si  I'occa-  royale  en  Angleterre."     On  this  passage 

won  pr&eute  ne  lui  sert  h  soumettre  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  reason 

1* Angleterre  ;  c'est  une  entreprise  fort  to  believe  there  was  no  co-operation,  but 

bardie,  et  dont  lesucces  est  fort  douteux."  rather  a  great  distrust,  at  this  time  be- 

Of  Charles  himself   he    says,    "  Le  roi  tween  the  duke  of  York  and  lord  Danbj-. 

d'Angleterre  balance  encore  a  se  porter  a  But  Barillon  had  no  doubt  taken  care  to 

I'extrdmite ;  son  humeur  repugne  fort  au  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  opposition 

dessein  de  changer  le  gouvemement    II  those  suspicions  of  that  minister's  de- 

est  n^anmoins  entraSnd  par  M.  le  due  signs. 

i'York  et  par  le  grand  tr^sorier;  mais       '  Barillon  appears  to  have  favoured 

ians  le  fond  il  aimeroit  mieux  que  la  paix  the  opposition  rather  than  the  duke  of 

le  mit  en  gtat  de  demeurer  en  rejxjs,  et  York,  who  urged  the  keeping  up  of  the 

r^tablir  ses  affaires,  e'est-a-dire,  un  bon  army.    This  was  also  the  great  object  of 

revenu ;  et  je  crois  qu'il  ne  se  soucie  pas  the  king,  who  very  reluctantly  disbanded 

keaucoupd'gtreplusabsfjluqu'Uest.    Le  it  in  Jan.  1679.    Daliymple,  2OT.  &c 
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in  this  extraordinary  and  unnatural  alliance.  It  woulc^ 
have  been  unworthy  of  their  virtue  to  have  gone  into  so 
desperate  an  intrigue  with  no  better  aim  than  that  of 
luining  lord  Danby ;  and  of  this  1  think  we  may  fully 
acquit  them.  The  nobleness  of  Eussell's  disposition 
beams  forth  in  all  that  Barillon  has  written  of  their  con- 
ferences. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  plausible  grounds  of 
his  conduct,  we  can  hardly  avoid  wishing  that  he  had 
abstained  from  so  dangerous  an  intercourse,  which  led 
liim  to  impair,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  something 
more  like  faction  than  can  be  ascribed  to  any  other  part 
of  his  parliamentary  life,  the  consistency  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  his  character." 

I  have  purposely  mentioned  lord  Eussell  and  lord 
Doubt  as  HoUis  apart  from  others  who  were  mingled  in 
***  '''^tan  *^®  same  intrignies  of  the  French  ambassador, 
of  nwney*  both  because  they  were  among  the  first  with 
TOpSar  whom  he  tampered,  and  because  they  are  ho- 
party.  nourably  distinguished  by  their  abstinence  from 
idl  pectmiary  remuneration,  which  HoUis  refused,  and 
which  Barillon  did  not  presiune  to  offer  to  Eussell.  It 
appears,  however,  from  this  minister's  accounts  of  the 
money  he  had  expended  in  this  secret  service  of  the 
French  crown,  that,  at  a  later  time,  namely  about  the 
end  of  1G80,  many  of  the  leading  members  of  opposition, 
sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Mr.  Garraway,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr. 
Powle,  Mr.  Sacheverell,  Mr.  Foley,  received  sums  of  500 
or  300  guineas,  as  testimonies  of  the  king  of  France's 
munificence  and  favour.  Among  others,  Algernon  Sidney, 
who,  though  not  in  parliament,  was  very  active  out  of  it, 
is  more  than  once  mentioned.  Chiefly  because  the  name 
of  Algernon  Sidney  had  been  associated  with  the  most 
Htem  and  elevated  virtue,  this  statement  was  received 
with  great  reluctance ;  and  many  have  ventured  to  call 
the  tnith  of  those  pecuniary  gratifications  in  question. 
This  is  certainly  a  bold  sui-mise ;  though  Barillon  is 
known  to  have  been  a  man  of  luxurious  and  expensive 
habits,  and  his  demands  for  more  money  on  account  of 
the  English  court,  which  continually  occur  in  his  cono- 
spondenoe  with  Louis,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
would  bo  in  some  measure  a  gainer  by  it.     This,  how 

*  Itilt  dellMte  sut^oct  U  tTMtcd  wItt    Jolm  UuwcU,  lii  hla  Life  of  William  Lord 
(TMt  ewMloiir  M  woU  m  Julgmcnt  bjr  lunl    BiiMtcU. 
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ever,  might  possibly  be  the  case  without  actiial  pecula- 
tion. But  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  those  who  are  alleged  to  have  received  presenta 
through  his  hands :  one,  of  such  as  were  in  actual  com- 
munication with  himself ;  another,  of  such  as  sir  John 
Baber,  a  secret  agent,  had  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it. 
Sidney  was  in  the  first  class;  but  as  to  the  second, 
comprehending  Littleton,  Hampden,  Sacheverell,  in 
whom  it  is,  for  dilFerent  reasons,  as  difficult  to  suspect 
pecuniary  corruption  as  in  him,  the  proof  is  manifestly 
weaker,  depending  only  on  the  assertion  of  an  intriguer 
that  he  had  paid  them  the  money.  The  falsehood  either 
of  Baber  or  Barillon  would  acquit  these  considerable 
men.  Nor  is  it  to  be  reckoned  improbable  that  persons 
employed  in  this  clandestine  service  should  be  guilty  of 
a  fraud,  for  which  they  could  evidently  never  be  made 
responsible.  We  have  indeed  a  remarkable  confession 
of  Coleman,  the  famous  intriguer  executed  for  the  popish 
plot,  to  this  effect.  He  deposed  in  his  examination 
before  the  house  of  commons,  in  November,  1678,  that 
he  had  received  last  session  of  Barillon  2500/.  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  members  of  parliament,  which  he  had 
converted  to  his  own  use.'  It  is  doubtless  possible  that 
Coleman,  having  actually  expended  this  money  in  the 
manner  intended,  bespoke  the  favour  of  those  whose 
secret  he  kept  by  taking  the  discredit  of  such  a  fraud  on 
himself.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
A  similar  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  transactions  of  sir 
John  Baber.  Nothing  in  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  in  1 680  corroborates  the 
suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  France,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  1678. 

I  must  fairly  confess,  however,  that  the  decided  bias 
of  my  own  mind  is  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  ques- 
tion; and  that  principally  because  I  am  not  so  mxich 
struck  as  some  have  been  by  any  violent  improbability 
in  what  Barillon  wrote  to  his  court  on  the  subject.  If 
indeed  we  were  to  read  that  Algernon  Sidney  had  been 
bought  over  by  Louis  XIV.  or  Charles  11.  to  assist  in 
setting  up  absolute  monarchy  in  England,  we  might 
fairly  oppose  our  knowledge  of  his  inflexible  and  haughty 

t  Pari.  Hist.  1035  ;  Daliymple.  20O 
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character,  of  his  zeal,  in  life  and  death,  for  republican 
liberty.  But  there  is,  I  presume,  some  moral  distinction 
between  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  to  desert  or  betray  our 
principles,  and  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  acting  in 
conformity  to  them.  The  one  is,  of  course,  to  be  styled 
corruption;  tbe  other  is  repugnant  to  a  generous  and 
delicate  mind,  but  too  much  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
of  an  age  far  less  scrupulous  than  our  own,  to  have 
carried  with  it  any  great  self-reproach  or  sense  of  degra- 
dation. It  is  truly  inconceivable  that  men  of  such  pro- 
perty as  sir  Thomas  Littleton  or  Mr.  Foley  should  have 
accepted  300  or  600  guineas,  the  sums  mentioned  by 
Barillon,  as  the  price  of  apostasy  from  those  political 
principles  to  which  they  owed  the  esteem  of  their 
country,  or  of  an  implicit  compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  France.  It  is  sufficiently  discreditable  to  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  that  they  should  have  accepted  so 
pitiful  a  gratuity ;  unless  indeed  we  should  in  candour 
resort  to  an  hypothesis  which  seems  not  absurd,  that 
they  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  offend  Louis,  or 
excite  his  distrust,  by  a  refusal  of  this  money.  Sidney 
indeed  was,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  a  distressed 
man  ;  he  had  foimerly  been  in  connection  with  the  court 
-  of  France,"  and  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  power  might  one  day  or  other  be  afforded 
to  his  darling  scheme  of  a  commonwealth  ;  he  had  con- 
tracted a  dislike  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  Dutch  alliance,  from  the  same  governing 
motive  :  is  it  strange  that  one  so  circumstanced  should 
have  accepted  a  small  gratification  from  the  king  of 
France  which  implied  no  dereliction  of  his  duty  as  an 
TiUglishman,  or  any  sacrifice  of  political  integrity  ?  And 

"  LoBla  Xiy.  toUi  us  that  Sidney  tiad  siitent  with  his  having  poaseased  either 

irutde  proposal*  to  France  in  1606  for  an  practical  good  sense  or  a  Just  appredatioi: 

liisurroctiun.and  aslced  lOO.UUO  crowns  to  of  tlio  public  interests;  and  his  Influence 

iffect  it,  which  was  thouRlit  too  much  for  over  the  wlilg  jwrty  oppcars  to  have  licon 

au  experiment    Ho  tried  to  persuade  the  entirely  mischievous,  tJiough  ho  wiis  not 

mlntsttri  that  It  was  agiUnst  the  interest  only  a  much  better  man   than  Shaftes- 

••fF^WDce  that  England  sboald  continue  a  bury,  which  is  no  high  praise,  but  than 

rooiurobjr.     (EnTres  de  I/mis  XIV.,  it  the  greater  number  of  that  faction,  ax 

304.   [Sidnty't  partiality  to  Franca  dit>  thejmtut  be  called,  notwithstanding  their 

plays  ttaeir  in  bis  Letters  to  Sarilto,  In  Mnrtoes  to  liberty.    ▲  Tract  on  Lore  by 

)«79.  publisbed  by  HoUia.    Tbey  evince  Algernon  Sidney,  in  Somers'  Tracts,  viil. 

also  a  hiiiid  credttllty  in  the  popish  plot  013,  displays  an  nlmost  Platonic  elegance 

Tbj  wbulo  of  Sldney'r  conduct  is  incon-  and  delicacy  uf  mind.— I8ift.1 
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I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  the  idolaters  of 
Algenion  Sidney's  name,  what  we  know  of  him  froiu 
authentic  and  contemporary  sources  which  renders  this 
incredible. 

France,  in  the  whole  course  of  these  intrigues,  held 
the  game  in  her  handjs.  Mistress  of  both  parties, 
she  might  either  embarrass  the  king  through  treaties  of 
parliament,  if  he  pretended  to  an  indepezdent  ^^jj'jlj.f^^ 
course  of  policy,  or  cast  away  the  latter  when 
he  should  return  to  his  former  engagements.  Hence, 
as  early  as  May,  1678,  a  private  treaty  was  set  on  foot 
between  Charles  and  Louis,  by  which  the  former  obliged 
himself  to  keep  a  neuti-ality,  if  the  allies  should  not 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  France,  to  recall  all  his 
troops  from  Flanders  within  two  months,  to  disband 
most  of  his  army,  and  not  to  assemble  his  parliament  for 
six  months  :  in  return  he  was  to  receive  6,000,000  livres. 
This  was  signed  by  the  king  himself  on  May  27  ;  none 
of  his  ministers  venturing  to  affix  their  names."  Yet  at 
this  time  he  was  making  outward  professions  of  an  in- 
tention to  cany  on  the  war.  Even  in  this  secret  treaty, 
so  thorough  was  his  insincerity,  he  meant  to  evade  one 
of  its  articles,  that  of  disbanding  his  troops.  In  this 
alone  he  was  really  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  France ; 
and  her  pertinacity  in  disarming  him  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  those  capricious  changes  of  his  dis- 
position which  we  find  for  three  or  four  years  at  this 
period.''  Louis  again  appears  not  only  to  have  mis- 
trusted the  king's  own  inclinations  after  the  prince  of 
Orange's  marriage,  and  his  ability  to  withstand  the 
eagerness  of  the  nation  for  war,  but  to  have  apprehended 
that  he  might  become  absolute  by  means  of  his  army, 
without  standing  indebted  for  it  to  his  ancient  ally.  In 
this  point  therefore  he  faithfully  seirved  the  popidar 
party.  Charles  used  eveiy  endeavour  to  evade  this  con- 
dition ;  whether  it  were  that  he  still  entertained  hopes 
of  obtaining  arbitrary  power  through  intimidation,  or 


"  Dalrymple,  162.  or  does  he  think  that  a  matter  to  be  dou« 

y  His  exclamation  at  Barillon's  press-  with   8000  men  i"     Temple  says,  "  He 

Big  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  8000  *eemed  at  this  time  (May,  1678)  more 

meia  Is  well  known.    "  God's  fish !  are  all  resolved  to  enter  mto  the  war  than  I  bud 

il\e  king  of  France's  promises  to  mak"  cier  befjre  eetu  or  thcnght  him." 
me  master  of  my  sulgoct^  come  to  this' 
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that,  dreading  the  violence  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  ascribing  it  rather  to  a  republican  conspiracy  than 
to  his  own  misconduct,  he  looked  to  a  military  force  as 
his  security.  From  this  motive  we  may  account  for  his 
strange  proposal  to  the  French  king  of  a  league  in  sup- 
port of  Sweden,  by  which  he  was  to  furnish  fifteen  ships 
and  10,000  men,  at  the  expense  of  France,  during  three 
years,  receiving  six  millions  for  the  first  year,  and  four 
for  each  of  the  two  next.  Louis,  as  is  highly  probable, 
betrayed  this  project  to  the  Dutch  government,  and  thus 
frightened  them  into  that  hasty  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  which  broke  up  the  confederacy,  and  ac- 
complished the  immediate  objects  of  his  ambition.  No 
longer  in  need  of  the  court  of  England,  he  determined 
to  punish  it  for  that  dtiplicity  which  none  resent  more 
in  others  than  those  who  are  accustomed  to  practise  it. 
He  refused  Charles  the  pension  stipulated  by  the  private 
treaty,  alleging  that  its  conditions  had  not  been  per 
formed ;  and  urged  on  Montagu,  with  promises  of  in- 
demnification, to  betray  as  much  as  he  knew  of  that 
secret,  in  order  to  ruin  lord  Danby.* 

The  ultimate  cause  of  this  minister's  fall  may  thus 
be  deduced  from  the  best  action  of  his  life ; 
Danby.  though  it  ensued  immediately  from  his  very 
"'*  imi  t  culpable  weakness  in  aiding  the  king's  inclina- 
tions towards  a  sordid  bargaining  with  France. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  famous  letter  to  Montagu, 
empowering  him  to  make  an  offer  of  neutrality  for  the 
price  of  6,000,000  livres,  was  not  only  written  by  the 
king's  express  order,  but  that  Charles  attested  this  with 
his  own  signature  in  a  postscript.  This  bears  date  five 
days  after  an  act  had  absolutely  passed  to  raise  money 
for  can-ying  on  the  war ;  a  circumstance  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention,  as  it  both  puts  an  end  to  every  pretext 
or  apology  which  the  least  scrupulous  could  venture  to 
urge  in  behalf  of  this  negotiation,  and  justifies  the  whig 
party  of  England  in  an  invincible  distmst,  an  inexpiable 
hatred,  of  so  perfidious  a  cozener  as  filled  the  throne. 
But,  as  he  was  beyond  their  roach,  tlioy  exorcised  a  con- 
st itutional  right  in  the  irapoachmont  oi  his  responsible 
minint^if       For    responsible    ho   surely   weus;    though, 

'  iMIrmipie.  11 H  ot  |)ukt. 
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strangely  mistaking  the  obligations  of  an  English  states- 
man,  Danby  seems  to  fancy  in  his  printed  defence  that 
the  king's  order  would  be  sufficient  warrant  to  justify 
obedience  in  any  case  not  literally  unlawful.  "  I 
believe,"  he  says,  "  there  are  very  few  subjects  but  what 
would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  obeyed  by  their  servants , 
and  their  servants  might  as  justly  expect  their  master's 
protection  for  their  obedience."  The  letter  to  Montagu, 
he  asserts,  "  was  written  by  the  king's  command,  upon 
the  subject  of  peace  and  war,  wherein  his  majesty  alone 
is  at  all  times  sole  judge,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed  not 
only  by  any  of  his  ministers  of  state  but  by  all  his  sub- 
jects." *  Such  were,  in  that  age,  the  monarchical  or 
toiy  maxims  of  government,  which  the  impeachment  of 
this  minister  contributed  in  some  measure  to  overthrow. 
As  the  king's  authority  for  the  letter  to  Montagu  was  an 
undeniable  fact,  evidenced  by  his  own  handwriting,  the 
commons  in  impeaching  lord  Danby  went  a  great  way 
towards  establishing  the  principle  that  no  minister  can 
shelter  himself  behind  the  throne  by  pleading  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  He  is  considered,  in  the 
modem  theory  of  the  constitution,  answerable  for  the 
justice,  the  honesty,  the  utility  of  all  measures  emanating 
from  the  crown,  as  well  as  for  their  legality ;  and  thus 
the  executive  administration  is  rendered  subordinate,  in 
all  great  matters  of  policy,  to  the  superintendence  and 
virtual  control  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  It  must 
at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that,  through  the  heat  of 
honest  indignation  and  some  less  worthy  passions  on  the 
one  hand,  through  uncertain  and  crude  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  on  the  other,  this  just  and  necessary  im- 
peachment of  the  earl  of  Danby  was  not  so  conducted  as 
to  be  exempt  from  all  reproach.  The  charge  of  high 
treason  for  an  offence  manifestly  amounting  only  to 
misdemeanor,  with  the  purpose,  not  perhaps  of  taking 
the  life  of  the  accused,  but  at  least  of  procuring  some 
punishment  beyond  the  law,*"  with  the  strange  mixture 

"  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Impeach-  seem  to  render  it  very  doubtful  whether 
ment  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  1710,  p.  151,  they  would  have  spared  his  life.  But  it 
227.  State  Trials,  voL  xL  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  ex- 
fa  The  violence  of  the  next  house  of  asperated  by  the  pardon  he  had  clai^ 
commons,  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  destinely  obtained,  and  pleaded  in  bar  o^ 
I  )anby's  banishment,  to  which  ihe  lords  their  impeachment. 
baJ  changed  their  MU  of  attainder.  mAT 
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:»f  articles,  as  to  which  there  -was  no  presumptive  proof, 
or  which  were  evidently  false,  such  as  concealment  of 
the  popish  plot,  gave  such  a  character  of  intempei'ance 
and  feiction  to  these  proceedings  as  may  lead  superficial 
readers  to  condemn  them  altogether."  The  compliance 
of  Danby  with  the  king's  corrupt  policy  had  been  highly 
culpable,  but  it  was  not  tmprecedented ;  it  was  even  con- 
formable to  the  court  standard  of  duty ;  and  as  it  sprang 
from  too  inordinate  a  desire  to  retain  power,  it  would 
have  found  an  appropriate  and  adequate  chastisement  in 
exclusion  from  office.  We  judge  perhaps  somewhat 
moro  favourably  of  lord  Danby  than  his  contemporaries 
at  that  juncture  were  warranted  to  do ;  but  even  then 
he  was  rather  a  minister  to  be  pulled  down  than  a  man 
to  be  severely  punished.  His  one  great  and  imdeniable 
service  to  the  protestant  and  English  interests  should 
have  palliated  a  multitude  of  errois.  Yet  this  was  the 
mainspring  and  first  source  of  the  intrigue  that  inained 
him. 

The  impeachment  of  lord  Danby  brought  forward 
vuestions  Several  material  discussions  on  that  part  of  omt 
arising  on  constitutional  law  which  should  not  be  passed 
peLhment  over  in  this  place.  1.  As  soon  as  the  charges 
Danby's  presented  by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the 
ment  to  the  Upper  housc  had  been  read,  a  motion  was  made 
Tower.  ^^^q^  ^y^q  g^rl  should  withdraw;  and  another 
afterwards  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
both  ofwhich  were  negatived  by  considerable  majorities.'' 
This  refusal  to  commit  on  a  charge  of  treason  had  created 
a  dispute  between  the  two  houses  in  the  instance  of  lord 
Clarendon."  In  that  case,  however,  one  of  the  aiiicles 
of  impeachment  did  actually  contain  an  unquestionable 
troason.  But  it  was  contended  Avith  much  more  force  on 
tlie  present  occasion,  that  if  the  commons,  by  merely 
using  the  word  traitorously,  could  alter  the  character  of 
offences  which,  on  thoir  own  showing,  amounted  but  t(j 
misdemeanors,  the  boasted  cei*tainty  of  the  law  in  mat- 
ters of  treason  would  be  at  on  end  ;  and  unless  it  were 


■  TtM  ImpMMbOMDt  WM  CMTitd  bx  pMNT*  ciitertxl  Uieir  protests;   lliUil«)i, 

I  T>  to  1 16,  Dm.  19.    A  moUoD,  Dec  21,  Kmw.  Sbofu-Hbury,  &o. 

■to  l«*V(!  out  till*  word  traltoruuKly,  wwi  *  SUt«  'I'riulH,  vl.  361,  et  po»U     Hnt' 

VMlb]r  179  to  141.  m1I'«  Prrcudoiiu,  iy.  176. 
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meant  that  tlie  lords  should  pass  sentence  in  such  a  cas*i 
against  the  received  rules  of  law,  there  could  be  no  pre- 
text for  their  refusing  to  admit  the  accused  to  bail.  Even 
in  Straiford's  case,  which  was  a  condemned  precedent, 
they  had  a  general  charge  of  high  treason  upon  which 
he  was  committed ;  while  the  offences  alleged  against 
Danby  were  stated  with  particularity,  and  upon  the  face 
of  the  articles  could  not  be  brought  within  any  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  statutes  relating  to  treason. 
The  house  of  commons  faintly  urged  a  remarkable  clause 
in  the  act  of  Edward  III.,  which  provides  that,  in  case 
of  any  doubt  arising  as  to  the  nature  of  an  ofiFence  charged 
to  amoimt  to  treason,  the  judges  should  refer  it  to  the 
sentence  of  parliament ;  and  maintained  that  this  invested 
the  two  houses  with  a  declaratory  power  to  extend  the 
penalties  of  the  law  to  new  oflFences  which  had  not  been 
clearly  provided  for  in  its  enactments.  But,  though 
something  like  this  might  possibly  have  been  in  contem- 
plation with  the  framers  of  that  statute,  and  precedents 
were  not  absolutely  wanting  to  support  the  construction, 
it  was  so  repugnant  to  the  more  equitable  principles  of 
criminal  law  which  had  begun  to  gain  ground,  that  even 
the  heat  of  faction  did  not  induce  the  commons  to  insist 
upon  it.  They  may  be  considered,  however,  as  having 
carried  their  point ;  for,  though  the  prorogation  and  sub- 
sequent dissolution  of  the  present  parliament  ensued  so 
quickly  that  nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter,  yet, 
when  the  next  house  of  commons  revived  the  impeach- 
ment, the  lords  voted  to  take  Danby  into  custody  without 
any  further  objection/  It  ought  not  to  be  inferred  from 
hence  that  they  were  wrong  in  refusing  to  commit ;  nor 
do  I  conceive,  notwithstanding  the  later  precedent  of 
lord  Oxford,  that  any  rule  to  the  contrary  is  established. 
In  any  future  case  it  ought  to  be  open  to  debate  whether 
articles  of  impeachment  pretending  to  contain  a  charge 
of  high  treason  do  substantially  set  forth  overt  acts  of 
such  a  crime ;  and  if  the  house  of  lords  shall  be  of 
opinion,  either  by  consulting  the  judges  or  otherwise, 
that  no  treason  is  specially  alleged,  they  should,  not- 
withstanding any  technical  words,  treat  the  offence  as  b 
misdemeanor,  and  admit  the  accused  to  bail.^ 

lyorils"  Journals,  April  16.  conference  between  the  two  hou«ci,"  haia 

c  "  The  lord  priry  seal,  Awslesea,  in  a    "  that  m  tbe  transaction  of  thia  aif&li 
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2.  A  still  more  important  question  arose  as  to  the 
king's  right  of  pardon  upon  a  parliamentary 
pleaded  impeachment.  Danby,  who  had  absconded  on 
*"  '^^  the  unexpected  revival  of  these  proceedings  in 
the  new  parliament,  finding  that  an  act  of  attainder  was 
likely  to  pass  against  him  in  consequence  of  his  flight 
.from  justice,  surrendered  himself  to  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod ;  and,  on  being  required  to  give  in  his  written 
answer  to  the  charges  of  the  commons,  pleaded  a  pardon 
secretly  obtained  from  the  king,  in  bar  of  the  prosecu- 
tion.**  The  commons  resolved  that  the  pardon  was  illegal 
•and  void,  and  ought  not  to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  commons  of  England.  They  demanded 
judgment  at  the  lords'  bar  against  Danby,  as  having  put 
in  a  void  plea.  They  resolved,  with  that  culpable  vio- 
lence which  distinguished  this  and  the  succeeding  house 
of  commons,  in  order  to  deprive  the  accused  of  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  that  no  commoner  whatsoever 
should  presume  to  maintain  the  validity  of  the  pardon 
pleaded  by  the  earl  of  Danby,  without  their  consent,  on 
pain  of  being  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the 
•commons  of  England.'  They  denied  the  right  of  the 
bishops  to  vote  on  the  validity  of  this  pardon.  They 
demanded  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  both 
houses  to  regulate  the  form  and  manner  of  proceeding  on 
this  impeachment,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  five  lords 
accused  of  participation  in  the  popish  plot.  The  upper 
house  gave  some  signs  of  a  vacillating  and  temporizing 
spirit,  not  by  any  means  unaccountable.     They  acceded, 

were  two  great  points  Rained  by  this  tholr  liouso  on  a  sudden." 

house  of  commonH :   the   first  wax,  that  .Shattesbiiry  tuild,  Indecently  enough, 

impeachments  made  by  the  commons  In  that  they  were  ns  willing  to  be  rid  of  the 

one  parliament  continued  from  Hcwsion  to  earl  of  Danby  iw  the  commons,  and  co- 

lewlon,  and  parliament  to  parliament,  vlUcd  at  the  distinction  between  general 

notwithstanding  prorogations  or  dissolu-  ond  special   impeachments.    Commoni' 

Uons:  the  other  point  was,  that  In  caMs  Jourrals,   April    12,   1679.    On  the  hs 

of  impeadunentt,  upon  special  matter  peachment  of  Scroggs  for  treason,  in  tli" 

shown,  if  the  modesty  of  the  party  directs  next  iiarllamcnt,  it  was  moved  to  com'xii ! 

him  notrto  withdraw,  the  lords  admit  Iiim  ;   but  the   previous  question  \rM 

that  of  right  tb«jr  ought  to  order  him  to  carried,  and  ho  was  admitted  to  boil  i 

wttbdraw,  and  that  afterwards  he  oiii(lit  doubtless  because  no  sufficient  matter 

-tc  be  oommlttod.     But  he  undorstuud  was  alleged.    Twenty  peers  protested 

that  the  lordx  did  not  intend  to  extend  Lords'  Jounialn,  Jan.  7, 1681. 

tha  points  of  witlidrawlng  and  commit*  >>  Lords'   Journals,  April  2S.     I'ail 

ling  U)  general  im|ieachmcnU  without  Hist  ll'ii,  ftc 

•pedal  matter  ollcged;  bIm  they  did  not  '  Lords'  Journals,  May  0.  J07t. 
know  li<>w  Di«ny  mlglit  be  plcke<l  out  nt 
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after  a  first  refusal,  to  the  proposition  of  a  committee, 
though  manifestly  designed  to  encroach  on  their  own 
exclusive  claim  of  judicature.''  But  they  came  to  a  reso- 
lution that  the  spiritual  lords  had  a  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  parliament  in  capital  cases,  until  judgment  of  death 
shall  be  pronounced.'"  The  commons  of  coui-se  protested 
against  this  vote ;  °  but  a  prorogation  soon  dropped  the 
curtain  over  their  differences  ;  and  Danby's  impeachment 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  next  parliament. 

There  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  pretence  for  objecting  tc» 
the  votes  of  the  bishops  on  such  preliminary  votes  of 
questions  as  may  arise  in  an  impeachment  of  bishops, 
treason.  It  is  true  that  ancient  custom  has  so  far  en- 
grafted the  provisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  on  our 
constitution  that  they  are  bound  to  withdraw  when  judg- 
ment of  life  or  death  is  pronounced ;  though  even  in  this 
they  always  did  it  with  a  protestation,  of  their  right  to 
remain.  This,  once  claimed  as  a  privilege  of  the  church, 
and  reluctantly  admitted  by  the  state,  became,  in  the  • 
lapse  of  ages,  an  exclusion  and  a  badge  of  inferiority.  In 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  under  Henry  II.  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  bishops  and  others  holding  spiritual 
benefices  "incapite"  should  give  their  attendance  at 
trials  in  parliament  till  it  come  to  sentence  of  life  or 
member.  This,  although  perhaps  too  ancient  to  have 
authority  as  statute  law,  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
constitutional  usage,  where  nothing  so  material  could  be 
alleged  on  the  other  side.  And,  as  the  original  privilege 
was  built  upon  nothing  better  than  the  narrow  super- 
stitions of  the  canon  law,  there  was  no  reasonable  pre- 
text for  carrying  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  lords 
farther  than  certain  and  constant  precedents  required. 
Though  it  was  true,  as  the  enemies  of  lord  Danby  urged, 
that  by  voting  for  the  validity  of  his  pardon  they  would 


"  lA)r(is'  Journals,   May  10  and  11.  Inquired  whether  it  were  intended  by 

After  the  former  vote  50  peers,  out  of  this  that  the  bishops  should  vote  on  th« 

107  who  appear   to  have  been  present,  pardon  of  Danby,  which  the  upper  house 

»»ntered  their  dissent;  and  another,  the  declined  to  answer,  but  said  they  couM 

tarl  of  Leicester,  is  known  to  have  voted  not  vote  on  the  trial  of  the  live  popisb 

with  the  minority.  This  unusual  strength  lords.  May  16, 17,  27. 

cf   opposition   no    doubt   produced    the  °   See  the   report  of  a  committee  ir 

change  next  day.  Journals,   May  26;   or  Hatscll's   l**-*- 

™  May  13.     Twenty-one  peers  were  dents,  iv.  374. 
intered    as   dissentient.      i"he  cor.,!uoii.<; 
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in  efect  determine  the  whole  question  in  his  favour,  vet 
there  seemed  no  serious  reason, considering  it  abstractedly 
from  party  views,  why  they  should  not  thus  indirectly 
be  restored  for  once  to  a  privilege  from  which  the  pre- 
judices of  former  ages  alone  had  shut  them  out. 

The  main  point  in  controversy,  whether  a  general  or 
special  pardon  from  the  king  could  be  pleaded  in  answer 
to  an  impeachment  of  the  commons,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
further  proceedings  in  it,  never  came  to  a  regular  deci- 
sion. It  was  evident  that  a  minister  who  had  influence 
enough  to  obtain  such  an  indemnity  might  set  both 
houses  of  parliament  at  defiance ;  the  pretended  respon- 
sibility of  the  crown's  advisers,  accounted  the  palladium 
of  our  constitution,  would  be  an  idle  mockery  if  not  only 
punishment  could  be  averted  but  inquiry  frustrated. 
Even  if  the  king  could  remit  the  penalties  of  a  guilty 
minister's  sentence  upon  impeachment,  it  would  be  much 
that  public  indignation  should  have  been  excited  against 
him,  that  suspicion  should  have  been  turned  into  proof, 
that  shame  and  reproach,  irremissible  by  the  great  seal, 
should  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  countiy.  It  was  always 
to  be  presumed  that  a  sovereign,  imdeceived  by  such  a 
judicial  inquiry,  or  sensible  to  the  general  voice  it  roused, 
would  voluntarily,  or  at  least  prudently,  abandon  an 
unworthy  favourite.  Though  it  might  be  admitted  that 
long  usage  had  established  the  royal  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing pardons  under  the  great  seal,  even  before  trial,  and 
that  such  pardons  might  bo  pleaded  in  bar  (a  prerogative 
indeed  which  ancient  statutes,  not  repealed,  though  gone 
into  disuse,  or  rather  in  no  time  acted  upon,  had  at- 
tempted to  restrain"),  yet  we  could  not  infer  that  it  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  impeachment.  In  ordinary  criminal 
proceedings  by  indictment  the  king  was  before  the  court 
as  prosecutor,  the  suit  was  in  his  name ;  he  might  stay 
tho  process  at  his  pleasure  by  entering  a  "  noli  prosequi;" 
to  pardon,  before  or  after  judgment,  was  a  branch  of  the 
aame  prerogative ;  it  was  a  great  constitutional  trust,  to 
bo  oxercised  at  his  discretion.  But  in  an  appeal,  that  is, 
an  accusation  of  felony,  brought  by  the  injured  party  or 
liJH  next  of  blood,  a  proceeding  wherein  the  king's  name 
did  not  appear,  it  was  undoubted  that  he  could  not  remit 
tbo  capital  sentence.  The  same  princii)le  seemed  applic^ 
able  to  an  impeaobrseut  at  the  suit  of  the  commons  of 
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England,  demanding  justice  from  the  supi-eme  tribunal 
of  the  other  house  of  parliament.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  James  had  remitted  the  whole  sentence  upon  lord 
Bacon.  But  impeachments  were  so  unusual  at  that 
time,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  so  little  out  ol 
dispute,  that  no  great  stress  could  be  laid  on  this  pre- 
cedent. 

Such  must  have  been  the  course  of  arguing,  strong  ou 
political  and  specious  on  legal  grounds,  which  induced 
the  commons  to  resist  the  plea  put  in  by  lord  Danby. 
Though  this  question  remained  in  suspense  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  it  was  finally  decided  by  the  legislature  in 
the  act  of  settlement,  which  provides  that  no  pardon 
under  the  great  seal  of  England  bo  pleadable  to  an  im- 
peachment of  the  commons  in  parliament."  These  ex- 
pressions seem  tacitly  to  concede  the  crown.'s  right  of 
granting  a  pardon  after  sentence,  which,  though  perhaps 
it  could  not  well  be  distinguished  in  point  of  law  from  a 
pardon  pleadable  in  bar,  stands  on  a  very  different  foot- 
ing, as  has  been  obsei'ved  above,  with  respect  to  consti- 
tutional policy.  Accordingly,  upon  the  impeachment  of 
the  six  peers  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  the  house  of  lords,  after  sentence  passed,  having 
come  to  a  resolution  on  debate  thai  the  king  had  a  rignt 
to  reprieve  in  cases  of  impeachment,  addressed  him  to 
exercise  that  prerogative  as  to  such  of  them  as  should 
deserv'e  his  mercy;  and  three  of  the  number  were  in 
consequence  pardoned.^ 

3.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  first  brought  forward 
another  question  of  hardly  less  magnitude,  and 
remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  great  points  in  ofimpeadi. 
constitutional  law  which  have  been  discussed  ^®"^{?y 
and  finally  settled  within  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  :  I  mean  the  continuance  of  an  impeachment 
by  the  commons  from  one  parliament  to  another.  Though 
this  has  been  put  at  lest  by  a  determination  altogether 
consonant  to  maxims  of  expediency,  it  seems  proper  in 
this  place  to  show  briefly  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
argument  on  both  sides  rested. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  our  parliamentary  records  the 

"  13  W.  111.  c  2.  and  one  of  the  managers  oc  the  impeach- 

"•  P»rl.  Hist.  vii.  283.    Mr.  Lechmere,  ment,  had  most  confidently  denied  this 

iTory  ardentwhig.thensullcitor-gene'al,  prero|{ative     IJ.  233. 
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business  of  both  houses,  whether  of  a  legislative  or  judi- 
cial nature,  though  often  very  multifarious,  was  de- 
spatched with  the  rapidity  natural  to  comparatively  rude 
times,  by  men  impatient  of  delay,  unused  to  doubt,  and 
not  cautious  in  the  proof  of  facts  or  attentive  to  the 
subtleties  of  reasoning.  The  session,  generally  speaking, 
was  not  to  terminate  till  the  petitions  in  parliament  for 
redress  had  been  disposed  of,  whether  decisively  or  by 
reference  to  some  more  permanent  tribunal.  Petitions 
for  alteration  of  the  law,  presented  by  the  commons  and 
assented  to  by  the  lords,  were  drawn  up  into  statutes  by 
the  king's  council  just  before  the  prorogation  or  dissolu- 
tion. They  fell  naturally  to  the  ground  if  the  session 
closed  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  great  change  that  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  by  passing  bills  complete  in  their  form 
through  the  two  houses  instead  of  petitions,  while  it  ren- 
dered manifest  to  every  eye  that  distinction  between 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  which  the  simplicity 
of  olden  times  had  half  concealed,  did  not  affect  thie 
constitutional  piinciple.  At  the  close  of  a  session  every 
bill  then  in  progress  through  parliament  became  a  nul- 
lity, and  must  pass  again  through  all  its  stages  before  i- 
could  be  tendered  for  the  royal  assent.  No  sort  of  dif- 
ference existed  in  the  effect  of  a  prorogation  and  a  dis- 
solution ;  it  was  even  maintained  that  a  session  made  a 
parliament. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  writs  oi 
en-or  from  inferior  courts  to  the  house  of  lords  became 
far  loss  usual  than  in  the  preceding  age  ;  and  when  they 
0(5curred,  as  error  could  only  be  assigned  on  a  point  of 
law  appearing  on  the  record,  they  were  quickly  decided 
with  the  assistance  of  the  jtidgos.  But,  when  they  grow 
more  frequent,  and  especially  when  appeals  from  the 
chancellor,  requiring  often  a  tedious  examination  of  de- 
positions, wore  brought  before  the  lords,  it  was  found 
that  a  sudden  prorogation  might  often  interrupt  a  doci- 
Hion  ;  and  the  question  arose  whether  wiits  of  eiTor,  and 
other  proceedings  of  a  similar  natinc,  did  not,  according 
fo  precedent  or  analogy,  cease,  or,  in  technical  language, 
u1)ato,  ul  the  close  of  u  session.  An  oider  wa.s  accordingly 
infido  by  the  house  on  March  11,  lOTiJ,  that  "  the  loids' 
cuinmittoos  for  privileges   should   incjuire   whether  an 
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appeal  to  this  liouse,  either  by  writ  of  error  or  petition, 
from  the  proceedings  of  any  other  court,  being  depending 
and  not  determined  in  one  session  of  parliament,  con- 
tinue in  statu  quo  unto  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
without  renewing  the  writ  of  error  or  petition  or  begin- 
ning all  anew."  The  committee  reported  on  the  29th  of 
March,  after  misreciting  the  order  of  reference  to  them 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  omitting  some  words 
and  interpolating  others,  so  as  to  make  it  far  more  exten- 
sive than  it  really  was,*!  that  upon  the  consideration  of 
precedents,  which  they  specify,  they  came  to  a  resolution 
that  "  businesses  depending  in  one  parliament  or  session 
of  parliament  have  been  continued  to  the  next  session  of 
the  same  parliament,  and  the  proceedings  thereupon  have 
remained  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  left  when 
last  in  agitation."  The  house  approved  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  ordered  it  accordingly.' 

This  resolution  was  decisive  as  to  the  continuance  ot 
ordinary  judicial  business  beyond  the  termination  of  a 
session.  It  was  still  open  to  dispute  whether  it  might 
not  abate  by  a  dissolution  ;  and  the  peculiar  case  of  im- 
peachment to  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  long 
parliament  in  1678,  ever}^  one's  attention  was  turned, 
seemed  to  stand  on  different  gi'ounds.  It  was  referred, 
therefore,  to  the  committee  of  privileges  on  the  11th  ot 
March,  1G70,  to  consider  whether  petitions  of  appeal 
which  were  presented  to  this  house  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment be  still  in  force  to  be  proceeded  on.  Kext  day  it 
is  referred  to  the  same  committee,  on  a  report  of  the 
matter  of  fact  as  to  the  impeachments  of  the  earl  of 
Danby  and  the  five  popish  lords  in  the  late  parliament, 
to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  said  impeachments  and  all 
the  incidents  relating  thereto,  and  to  report  to  the  house. 
On  the  18th  of  March  lord  Essex  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee that,  "  upon  perusal  of  the  judgment  of  this  house 
of  the  29th  of  March,  1673,  they  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
all  cases  of  appeals  and  wiits  of  error,  they  continue,  and 
are  to  be  proceeded  on,  in  statu  quo,  as  they  stood  at  the 

■i  Instead  of  the  words  iu  the  order,  not  in  their  legislative  capac-ity."    The 

"  from    the  pro;ecdings    of   any  other  Importance  of  this  alteration  as  to  ilM 

court,"  the  following  are  inserted,  "or  question  of  impeachment  is  ob\icus. 

any  other  busm^ss  wherein   their  lord-  "■  lyords' Journals, 
ihips  uct  as  in  a  court  of  judicature,  and 
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dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  without  beginning  de 

novo And,    upon    consideration    had   of  the 

matter  referred  to  their  lordships  concerning  the  state  of 
the  impeachments  brought  up  fiom  the  house  of  commons 

the  last  parliament,  &c they  are  of  opinion 

that  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament  doth  not  alter 
the  state  of  the  impeachments  brought  up  by  the  com 
mons  in  that  parliament.  This  report  was  taken  into 
consideration  next  day  by  the  house ;  and  after  a  debate, 
which  appears  from  the  Journals  to  have  lasted  some 
time,  after  the  previous  question  had  been  moved  and 
lost,  it  was  resolved  to  agree  with  the  committee.' 

This  resolution  became  for  some  years  the  acknow- 
ledged law  of  parliament.  Lord  Stafford,  at  his  trial  in 
1680,  having  requested  that  his  council  might  be  heard 
as  to  the  point  whether  impeachments  could  go  from  one 
parliament  to  another,  the  hoxise  took  no  notice  of  this 
question ;  though  they  consulted  the  judges  about  an- 
other which  he  had  put,  as  to  the  necessity  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  eveiy  overt  act  of  treason.'  Lord  Dan  by  and 
chief-justice  Scroggs  petitioned  the  lords  in  the  Oxford 
parliament,  one  to  have  the  charges  against  him  dis- 
missed, the  other  to  be  bailed;  but  neither  take  the 
objection  of  an  intervening  dissolution."  And  loid 
Danby,  after  the  dissolution  of  three  successive  parlia- 
ments since  that  in  which  he  was  impeached,  having 
lain  for  three  years  in  the  Tower,  when  he  applied  to  be 
enlarged  on  bail  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  1682, 
was  refused  by  the  judges,  on  the  ground  of  their  in- 
competency to  meddle  in  a  parliamentary  impeachment : 
though,  if  the  prosecution  were  already  at  an  end,  ho 
would  have  been  entitled  to  an  absolute  discharge.  On 
Jefferies  becoming  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
Danby  was  admitted  to  bail."  But  in  the  parliament  ot 
1685,  the  impeached  lords  having  petitioned  the  house, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  ordei-  of  the  19th  of  March, 
1679,  be  reversed  and  annulled  as  to  impeachments; 

•  I/ord»'  .Journttli.   Seventy-eight  peon  M«rcli  26. 

wem  pn-gcnt  *  Sliowcr'*  Report*,  11.  .335.    "  He  wan 

« Id.  4th  Dec  1680.  ballcil  u<  iipppiir  lU  the  lordw'  knr  tlic  first 

"  lionU'  Journ.  ll«reh  24,  1681.    The  day  »f  the  tin  n  next  iNirliiinieiit."    'Ilie 

verr  nest  d*y  the  oommou  icnt  a  met-  catlmlli  lonls  wtre  bulled  the  next  dity. 

Mgo  to  dMuad  jodgmant  on   the  im-  ThU  pnives  ilmt  the  impenohnciit  wiw 

•McboMBt  nwlnrt   him.    Com.  Journ.  not  held  t<>  be  at  tui  end. 
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and  they  were  consequently  released  from  their  reocj?- 
nizances.'' 

The  first  of  these  two  contradictoiy  determinations  is 
not  certainly  free  from  that  reproach  which  so  often 
contaminates  our  precedents  of  parliamentary  law,  and 
renders  an  honest  man  reluctant  to  show  them  any 
greater  deference  than  is  strictly  necessary.  It  passed 
during  the  violent  times  of  the  popish  plot ;  and  a  con- 
traiy  resolution  would  have  set  at  liberty  the  five  catho- 
lic peers  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  enabled  them 
probably  to  quit  the  kingdom  before  a  new  impeachment 
could  be  preferred.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  borne  out  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  terms  of  the  order  of  1673,  which  seems  liable  to 
no  suspicion  of  answering  a  temporary  pui*pose;  and 
that  the  court  party  in  the  house  of  loi'ds  were  poweiful 
enough  to  have  withstood  any  flagrant  innovation  in  the 
law  of  parliament.  As  for  the  second  resolution,  that 
of  1685,  which  reversed  the  former,  it  was  passed  in  the 
very  worst  of  times ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  protest 
signed  by  the  earl  of  Anglesea  and  three  other  peers, 
with  great  precipitation  and  neglect  of  usual  foims.  It 
was  not  however  annulled  after  the  revolution  ;  but,  on 
the  contiary,  received  what  may  seem  at  first  sight  a 
certain  degree  of  confirmation  from  an  order  of  the  house 
of  lords  in  1690,  on  the  petitions  of  lords  Salisbury  and 
Peterborough,  who  had  been  impeached  in  the  preceding 
parliament,  to  be  discharged ;  which  was  dcme,  after 
reading  the  resolutions  of  1679  and  1685,  and  a  long 
debate  thereon.  But  as  a  general  pardon  had  come  out 
in  the  mean  time,  by  which  the  judges  held  that  the 
offences  imputed  to  these  two  lords  had  been  dischai-ged, 
and  as  the  commons  showed  no  disposition  to  follow  up 
their  impeachment  against  them,  no  pailiamentaiy  rea- 
soning can  perhaps  be  founded  on  this  precedent.'  In. 
the  case  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  impeached  by  the  com- 
mons in  1695,  no  further  proceedings  were  had  ;  but  Ihe 
lords  did  not  make  an  order  for  his  discharge  from  the 

^  Lords'  Joum  Is,  May  22, 1685.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  r»;lniis« 

•  Upor.  considering  the  proceedings  in  had  been  chiefly  grounded  on  the  act  ni 

the  house  of  lords  on  this  subject,  Oct.  6  grace,  and  not  on  tne  abandonment  o!  :a^ 

and  30,  1690,  and  especially  the  protes'  impeachment. 

signed  by  eight  i>eer3  on  the  l.ntter  dav 
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accusation  till  five  years  after  three  dissolntions  had 
intervened,  and  grounded  it  upon  the  commons  not  pro- 
ceeding with  the  impeachment.  They  did  not,  how^ever, 
send  a  message  to  inquire  if  the  commons  were  ready  tu 
proceed,  which,  according  to  parliamentary  usage,  would 
be  required  in  case  of  a  pending  impeachment.  The 
cases  of  lords  Somers,  Orford,  and  Halifax  were  similar 
to  that  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  except  that  so  long  a  period 
did  not  intervene.  These  instances  therefore  rather 
tend  to  confirm  the  position  that  impeachments  did  not 
ipso  facto  abate  by  a  dissolution,  notwithstanding  the 
reversal  of  the  order  of  1679.  In  the  case  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  it  was  formally  resolved  in  1717  that  an  im- 
peachment does  not  determine  by  a  prorogation  of  par- 
liament ;  an  authority  conclusive  to  those  who  maintain 
that  no  difference  exists  in  the  law  of  parliament  be- 
tween the  effects  of  a  prorogation  and  a  dissolution. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  make  all  men  consider  this  satis- 
factory. 

The  question  came  finally  before  both  houses  of  par- 
liament in  1791,  a  dissolution  having  intervened  during 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  an  impeachment 
which,  far  unlike  the  rapid  proceedings  of  former  ages, 
had  already  been  for  three  years  before  the  house  of 
lords,  and  seemed  likely  to  run  on  to  an  almost  inter- 
minable length.  It  must  have  been  abandoned  in  despair, 
if  the  prosecution  had  been  held  to  determine  by  the 
late  dissolution.  The  general  reasonings,  and  the  force 
of  precedents  on  both  sides,  were  urged  with  great 
ability,  and  by  the  principal  speakers  in  both  houses ; 
the  lawyers  generally  inclining  to  maintain  the  resolu- 
lution  of  1685,  that  impeachments  abate  by  a  dissolution, 
but  against  still  greater  names  which  were  united  on  tlie 
opposite  side.  In  the  end,  after  an  ample  discussion, 
the  continuance  of  impeachments,  in  spite  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, was  carried  by  very  large  majorities ;  and  this 
decision,  so  deliberately  taken,  and  so  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  partiality  (the  majority  in  neither  house,  espe- 
cially the  upper,  bearing  any  prejudice  against  the 
accused  person),  as  well  as  so  consonant  to  principles  ol 
utility  and  constitutional  policy,  must  for  ever  have  set 
at  rest  all  dispute  upon  the  question. 

The  year  1678,  and  the  last  session  of  the  parliament 
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that  had  continued  since  1661,  were  memorable  for  the 
great  national  delusion  of  the  popish  plot.    For   ^^  .^^ 
national  it  was  undoubtedly  to  be  oalled,  and     ^^  * 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  whig  or  opposition  pai-ty, 
either  in  or  out  of  parliament,  though  it  gave   them 
much  temporary  strength.     And  though  it  was  a  most 
unhappy  instance  of  the  credulity  begotten  by  heated 
passions  and  mistaken  reasoning,  yet  there  were  circnm 
stances,  and  some  of  them  very  singular  in  their  nature, 
which  explain  and  furnish  an  apology  for  the  public 
error,  and  which  it  is  more  important  to  point  out  and 
koop  in  mind,  than  to  inveigh,  as  is  the  custom  in  mo- 
dem times,  against  the  factiousness  and  bigotry  of  our 
ancestors.     For  I  am  persuaded  that  wo  are  far  from 
being  secure  from  similar  public  delusions,  whenever 
such  a  concurrence  of  coincidences  and  seeming  proba- 
bilities  shall  again  arise   as  misled  nearly  the  whole 
people  of  England  in  the  popish  plot." 

It  is  first  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  really  and 
tiuly  a  popish  plot  in  being,  though  not  that  which 
Titus  Oates  and  his  associates  pretended  to  reveal — not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  Hume,  who,  arguing  from  the 
general  spirit  of  proselytism  in  that  religion,  says  there 
is  a  perpetual  conspiracy  against  all  governments,  pro- 
testant,  Mahometan,  and  pagan,  but  one  alert,  enter- 
prising, efi"ective,  in  direct  operation  against  the  esta- 
blished protestant  religion  in  England.  In  this  plot  the 
king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  king  of  France  were 
chief  conspirators ;  the  Eomish  priests,  and  especially 
the  Jesuits,  were  eager  co-operators.  Their  coieman's 
machinations  and  their  hopes,  long  suspected,  letters. 
and  in  a  general  sense  known,  were  divulged  by  the 
seizure  and  publication  of  Coleman's  letters.  "  We  have 
here,"  he  says,  in  one  of  these,  "  a  mighty  work  upon 
our  hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three  king 
doms,  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pes- 
tilent heresy,  which  has  a  long  time  domineered  over 
this  northern  world.  There  were  never  such  hopes 
since  the  death  of  our  queen  Mary  as  now  in  our  days. 

■  Bishop  Parker  Is  not  wrong  in  saying  of  Oates's  plot,    they   readily  bellevea 

that  the  house  of  commons  had  so  long  everything  he  said ;   for  they  had  long 

accustomed  themselves  to  strange  fictions  expected  whatever  he  declared.    Hist  cf 

»bout  popery.that  upon  the  first  discovery  his  own  Time,  p.  248. 
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God  hath  given  us  a  prince  who  is  become  (I  may  say 
by  miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and  instrument 
of  so  glorious  a  work ;  but  the  opposition  we  are  sure  to 
meet  with  is  also  like  to  be  great,  so  that  it  imports  us 
to  get  all  the  aid  and  assistance  we  can."  These  letters 
were  addressed  to  Father  la  Chaise,  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  displayed  an  intimate  connexion  with  France 
for  the  great  purpose  of  restoring  popery.  They  came 
to  light  at  the  very  period  of  Oates's  discovery ;  and, 
though  not  giving  it  much  real  confirmation,  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  men 
unaccustomed  to  estimate  the  value  and  bearings  of 
evidence.'' 

The  conspiracy  supposed  to  have  been  concerted  by 
the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  and  in  which  so  many  English 
catholics  were  implicated,  chiefly  consisted,  as  is  well 
known,  in  a  scheme  of  assassinating  the  king.  Though 
the  obvious  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  much  that  the 
witnesses  deposed  in  relation  to  this  plot  render  it  abso- 
lutely incredible,  and  fully  acquit  those  unfortunate 
victims  of  iniquity  and  prejudice,  it  could  not  appear 
at  the  time  an  extravagant  supposition  that  an  eager 
intriguing  faction  should  have  considered  the  king's  life 
a  serious  obstacle  to  their  hopes.  Though  as  much 
attached  in  heart  as  his  nature  would  permit  to  the 
catholic  religion,  he  was  evidently  not  inclined  to  take 
any  effectual  measures  in  its  favour ;  he  was  but  one 
year  older  than  his  brother,  on  the  contingency  of  whose 
succession  all  their  hopes  rested,  since  his  heiress  was 
not  only  brought  up  in  the  protestant  faith,  but  united 
to  its  most  strenuous  defender.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  anxiously  wished  at  St.  Omer  than  the  death 
of  Charles ;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the 
atrocious  fictions  of  Gates  may  have  been  originally  sug- 
gested by  some  actual,  though  vague,  projects  of  assasNi- 
nation,  which  ho  had  heard  in  discourse  tunong  the 
ardent  spirits  of  that  college. 


b  r«rt.  HUl.  1021,  10.15.    Suto  TrIoU,  nag*   In   the  letten,  In  not  deflcl«t  in 

Til.  1.    Kennct.  3'i1,  ;m,  .'iBl.    Nortli'»  •curtneM,     In  fuct,  tliU  not  only  con- 

Bxaniai,  129,  177.    ]UkIpli,:iHU.    Hurnet,  vlcted  Coleman,  but  rniM'd  »  grnoral  ooh- 

1. 6SS.    Hcroggi  tried  Colinmn  with  much  viollun  of  •h<-  truth  of  n  plot— and  a  pkl 

ruitoiMM  and   partiality  ;   biit  Irt  iiunu  tburc  wum,  tliough  not  Outcn't. 
■ling  np.  In  rcforunca  to  iho  (junijuH  pu»- 
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The  popular  ferment  which  this  tale,  however  unde- 
serving of  credit,  excited  in  a  predisposed  mul- 
titude,  was  naturally  wrought  to  a  higher  pitch  of  sir  Ed- 
by  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances  of  sir  q^^^*^ 
Edmondbury  Godfrey's  death.  Even  at  this 
time,  although  we  reject  the  imputation  thrown  on  the 
catholics,  and  especially  on  those  who  suffered  death 
for  that  murder,  it  seems  impossible  to  frame  any  hypo- 
thesis which  can  better  account  for  the  facts  that  seem 
to  be  authenticated.  That  he  was  murdered  by  those 
who  designed  to  lay  the  charge  on  the  papists,  and 
aggravate  the  public  fury,  may  pass  with  those  who 
rely  on  such  writers  as  Koger  North,"  but  has  not  the 
slightest  corroboration  from  any  evidence,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  contemporary 
libellers  of  the  court  party.  That  he  might  have  had, 
as  an  active  magistrate,  private  enemies  whose  revenge 
took  away  his  life,  which  seems  to  be  Hume's  conjec- 
ture, is  hardly  more  satisfactory ;  the  enemies  of  a  ma- 
gistrate are  not  likely  to  have  left  his  person  unplundered ; 
nor  is  it  usual  for  justices  of  the  peace,  merely  on  account 
of  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  duties,  to  incur  such 
desperate  resentment.  That  he  fell  by  his  own  hands 
was  doubtless  the  suggestion  of  those  who  aimed  at  dis- 
crediting the  plot;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  marks  of  violence  which  are  so  positively  sworn 
to  have  appeared  on  his  neck  :  and,  on  a  later  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  in  the  year  1682,  when  the  court  had 
become  very  powerful,  and  a  belief  in  the  plot  had  grown 
almost  a  mark  of  disloyalty,  an  attempt  made  to  prove 
the  self-murder  of  Godfrey,  in  a  trial  before  Pemberton, 
failed  altogether ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  evidence 
on  that  occasion  was  strongly  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  he  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins.''  His 
death  remains  at  this  moment  a  problem  for  which  no 
tolerably  satisfactoiy  solution  can  be  offered.      But  at 

<=  Eiamen,  p.  196.  own   witnesses   proved    that   Godfirey'g 

d  R.  V.  Karwell  and  others.  State  Trials,  body  had  all   the  appearance  of  being 

viii.  1361.    They  were  indicted  for  pub-  strangled. 

lishiug  some  letters  to  prove  that  Godfrey  The  Roman  catholics  gave  out  at  th« 

had  killed  himself.  They  defended  them-  time  of  Godfrey's  death,    that  he  had 

selves  by  calling  witnesses  to  prove  the  killed     himself,    and    hurt    their   owa 

truth  of  the  fact,  which,  though  in  a  case  cause  by  foolish  lies.    Xorth's  Kx.AmPD 

If  libel  I'embeiton  allowed!.     But  th»iT  :>.  200. 
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the  time  it  was  a  very  natural  presumption  to  connect  ii 
with  the  plot,  wherein  he  had  not  only  taken  the  deposi- 
tion of  Oates,  a  circumstance  not  in  itself  highly  impoii- 
ant,  but  was  supposed  to  have  received  the  confidential 
communications  of  Coleman." 

Another  circumstance,  much  calculated  to  persuade 
ordinary  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  plot,  was  the  trial  of 
Beading,  a  Eomish  attorney,  for  tampering  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  the  accused  catholic  peers,  in  order  to 
make  them  keep  out  of  the  way.'  As  such  clandestine 
dealing  with  witnesses  creates  a  strong,  and  perhaps 
with  some  too  strong,  a  presumption  of  guilt,  where 
justice  is  sure  to  be  uprightly  administered,  men  did  not 
make  a  fair  distinction  as  to  times  when  the  violence  of 
the  court  and  jury  gave  no  reasonable  hope  of  escape, 
and  when  the  most  innocent  party  would  much  rather 
procure  the  absence  of  a  perjured  witness  than  trust  to 
the  chance  of  disproving  his  testimony. 

There  was  indeed  good  reason  to  distrust  the  course  of 
inin  f  f  J^^^^<^®'  ^  ever  were  our  tribunals  so  disgraced 
Judges  on  by  the  brutal  manners  and  iniquitous  partiality 
the  triaig.  ^f  ^j^g  bench  as  in  the  latter  years  of  this  reign. 
The  State  Trials,  none  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
published  by  the  prisoners'  friends,  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  turpitude  of  the  judges.  They  explained 
away  and  softened  the  palpable  contradictions  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown,  insulted  and  threatened  those 
of  the  accused,  checked  all  cross-examination,  assumed 
the  truth  of  the  charge  throughout  the  whole  of  every 
trial.*    One  Whitbroad,  a  Jesuit,  having  been  indicted 

•  It  WM  deposed  by  a  respectable  wtt-  depTc  i)retend  to  account  for  GcMifrey's 

nesB  that  Qodfrey  entertained  apprehcn-  dcuth ;  though,  in  his  general  rrflections 

•ions  on  aconunt  of  what  he  had  done  as  on  tliu  plot  (p.  66S),  he  relies  too  much 

to  the  plot,  and  had  said, "On  my  con-  on  the  osiicrtlonsnf  Northandl'ICHtrunge 

•Cienoe,  I  believe  I  shall  bo  Uio  lint  '  State  Trials,  vii.  269.     North's  Kx- 

mar^."    State  Trials,  vii.  168.    These  amen,  240. 

little  additional  circumstances,  which  are  ■  Stale  Trials,  vol.  vii.  pasislni.    On 

sapprwied  by  later  historians,  wlio  speak  the  trial  of  Urem,  Berry,  and  Hill,  fur 

of  the  plot  as  nnflt  to  impose  on  any  but  nodfrpy'H  murder,  part  of  tbo  story  foi 

lti«  most  bigoted  fanatics,  contrlbnted  to  the  prosecution  was,  that  the  bmly  was 

make  upabodyof  prenuniptlve  and  po«i>  brought  to  Ilill's  lodgings  on  the  Satur- 

live  evidence  Irom  wlikb  human  belief  if  day,  and  rcmuinod  there  till   Monday. 

rarely  withlield.  The  prisoner  (uUul  wllnesseswho  I'Hlmd 

It  is  remarkable  that  th*  laoft  acute  In  the  nnnie  Iimuhc  lo  prove  that  it  rouid 

and  dUlgmt  historian  we  poaass  for  those  not  have  hern  ihen-  without  their  r^now. 

timet,  Ralph,  does  not  in  the  sliglitest  ledge.    Wild,  one  uf  the  JudguD.nKMuninK 
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with  several  others,  and  the  evidence  not  being  sufficient, 
Scroggs  discharged  the  jury  of  him,  but  ordered  him  to 
be  kept  in  custody  till  more  proof  might  come  in.  He 
was  accordingly  indicted  again  for  the  same  offence.  On 
his  pleading  that  he  had  been  already  tried,  Scroggs  and 
North  had  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  he  had  been  ever 
put  in  jeopardy,  though  the  witnesses  of  the  crown  had 
been  fully  heard,  before  the  jury  were  most  irregularly 
and  illegally  discharged  of  him  on  the  former  trial. 
North  said  he  had  often  known  it  done,  and  it  was  the 
common  course  of  law.  In  the  course  of  this  proceeding, 
Bedloe,  who  had  deposed  nothing  explicit  against  the 
prisoner  on  the  former  trial,  accounted  for  this  by  saying 
it  was  not  then  convenient ;  an  answer  with  which  the 
court  and  jury  were  content.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  king  might  be 
justly  surmised  to  give  little  credence  to  the  pretended 
plot,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  manifestly  affected  in  his 
interests  by  the  heats  it  excited,  yet  the  judges  most 
subservient  to  the  court,  Scroggs,  North,  Jones,  went 
with  all  violence  into  the  popular  cry,  till,  the  witnesses 
beginning  to  attack  the  queen  and  to  menace  the  duke, 
they  found  it  was  time  to  rein  in,  as  far  as  they  could, 
the  passions  they  had  instigated.'     Pemberton,  a  more 

as  iisual,  the  truth  of  the  story  as  beyond  ing  monument  of  the  necessity  of  the 
controversy,  said  it  was  very  suspicious  revolution ;  not  only  as  it  rendered  the 
that  they  should  see  or  hear  nothing  of  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  but  as 
it;  and  another,  Dolben,  told  them  it  was  it  brought  forward  those  principles  of 
well  they  were  not  indicted.  Id.  199.  equal  and  indifferent  justice,  which  can 
Jones,  summing  up  the  evidence  on  sir  never  be  expected  to  flourish  but  under 
Thomas  Gascoigne's  trial  at  York  (an  aged  the  shadow  of  liberty, 
catholic  gentleman,  most  improbably  ac-  •>  State  Trials,  119,  315,  344. 
cused  of  accession  to  the  plot),  says  to  '  Roger  Xorth,  whoso  long  account  of 
the  jury:  "Gentlemen,  you  have  the  the  popish  plot  is.  as  usual  with  him,  a 
king's  witness  on  his  oath ;  he  that  tes-  medley  of  truth  and  lies,  acuteness  and 
tifles  against  him  is  barely  on  his  word,  absurdity,  represents  his  brother,  the 
and  he  is  a  papist."  Id.  1039.  Thus  de-  chief  justice,  as  perfectly  immaculate  in 
riving  an  argument  from  an  iniquitous  themidstof  this  degradation  of  the  bench, 
rule,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  The  State  Trials,  however,  show  that  he 
otir  law,  of  refusing  to  hear  the  prisoner's  was  as  partial  and  unjust  towards  the 
witnesses  upon  oatlL  Gascoigue,  how-  prisoners  as  any  of  the  rest,  till  the  go- 
ever  was  acquitted.  vemment  thought  it  necessary  to  inte'- 
It  would  swell  this  note  to  an  unwar-  lere.  The  moment  when  the  Jndge« 
riuitable  length  were  I  to  extract  so  much  veered  round  was  on  the  trial  of  i»ir 
of  the  trials  as  might  fully  exhibit  all  the  George  Wakeman,  physician  to  the  qnetu. 
instances  of  gross  partiality  in  the  conduct  Scroggs,  who  had  been  infamously  partial 
of  the  judges.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  against  the  prisoners  upon  every  former 
my  r.adcrs  to  the  7clume  itself— a  stand-  ccasion,  now  treatr  d  Gates  and  Bedloe  u 
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honest  man  in  political  matters,  showed  a  remarkable 
intemperance  and  unfairness  in  all  trials  relating  to 
popery.  Even  in  that  of  lord  Stafford  in  1680,  the  last, 
and  perhaps  the  worst,  proceeding  under  this  delusion, 
though  the  court  had  a  standing  majority  in  the  house 
of  lords,  he  was  convicted  by  fifty-live  peers  against 
thirty-one;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord-chancellor,  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  several  others  of  the  administra- 
tion voting  him  guilty,  while  he  was  acquitted  by  tho 
honest  Hollis  and  the  acute  Halifax.''  So  far  was  the 
belief  in  the  popish  plot,  or  the  eagerness  in  hunting  its 
victims  to  death,  from  being  confined  to  the  whig  fac- 
tion, as  some  writers  have  been  willing  to  insinuate. 
None  had  more  contributed  to  raise  the  national  outciy 
against  the  accused,  and  create  a  fiiTQ  persuasion  of  the 
*eality  of  the  plot,  than  the  clergy  in  their  sermons, 
even  the  most  respectable  of  their  order,  Sancroft,  Sharp, 
Barlow,  Bui-net,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet ;  inferring  its 
tnith  from  Godfrey's  murder  or  Coleman's  letter,  call- 
ing for  the  severest  laws  against  catholics,  and  im- 
puting to  them  the  fire  of  London,  nay  even  the  death 
of  Charles  I.™ 

Though  the  duke  of  York  was  not  charged  with  par- 
ticipation in  the  darkest  schemes  of  the  popish  con- 
spirators, it  was  evident  that  his  succession  was  the 
great  aim  of  their  endeavours,  and  evident  also  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  more  real  and  undeniable  in- 
trigues of  Coleman.  His  accession  to  the  throne,  long 
viewed  with  just  apprehension,  now  seemed  to  threaten 

thoy  deserved,  though  to  the  angravatlon  were  given  liim  with  dexterity,  he  would 
of  bii  own  disgrace.  State  Trials,  vit.  have  made  the  greatest  part  of  his  Judgci 
619-686.  a^ihamcd  to  condeniii  him;  Imt  it  wua  hU 
k  Lords'  Journals,  7lh  December;  misfortune  Ut  i)lay  his  game  worst  when 
State  Trials,  1652;  Pari.  Hist.  1229,  lie  had  the  best  ranis. '  1'.  637. 
Stafford,  though  not  a  man  of  much  *"  1  take  this  from  ex  tracts  out  of  those 
ability,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  8ermons,(:(iiitained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
M  •  prominent  upposerof  all  nieosuret  |>auipblet  printed  In  i(iH7,  and  ei. titled 
Intended  to  check  the  growth  of  popery.  Qood  Advice  to  the  I'ulplts.  The  Pro- 
Ills  name  appears  constantly  In  protests  testant  divines  did  their  cause  no  good  by 
upon  such  occasions— as,  for  instance,  niisrepresentatlciiiui  their udvi'rsiirlcs.anc' 
March  Z,  I6T8,  against  the  bill  for  raising  by  their  pr<>|ienHity  to  rudcncHH  and  seur 
money  for  a  French  war.  lleresb}- praises  rillty.  i'he  lurnKr  fault.  Indeed,  existeil 
his  defence  very  iilghly,  p.  108.  The  In  n  much  greater  degree  on  tlic  opposlw 
dulce  of  York,  on  the  contrary,  or  his  bio-  side,  hut  by  no  ininiiH  the  latter.  See  also 
graplMC  obMrvcs:  "Tboee  who  wished  atrrulisc  l<y  llmlow,  ))ublUhed  In  Iti79, 
turd  StafTord  well  were  of  opinion  that,  entillid  I'dplhli  I'tlmiples  perilciuns  to 
Md  lie  managed  the  advantuKes  which  I'rotissUini  I'rinceii. 
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Bxxcli  perils  to  every  part  of  the  constitution  as  ought  not 
supinely  to  be  waited  for,  if  any  means  could  be  devised 
to  obviate  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the  bold  j.  ,  , 
measure  of  the  exclusion  bill,  too  bold  indeed  \inkeofVori 
for  the  spirit  of  the  countr\\  and  the  rock  on  p"""?"*®^ 
which  English  liberty  was  nearly  shipwrecked.  In  the 
long  parliament,  full  as  it  wafi  of  pensioners  and  crea- 
tures of  court  influence,  nothing  so  vigorous  would  have 
been  successful.  Even  in  the  bill  which  excluded 
catholic  peers  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  pro- 
viso, exempting  the  duke  of  York  from  its  operation, 
having  been  sent  down  from  the  other  house,  passed  by 
a  majority  of  two  voices."  But  the  zeal  they  parliament 
showed  against  Danby  induced  the  king  to  put  dissolved, 
an  end  to  this  parliament  of  seventeen  years'  duration  ; 
an  event  long  ardently  desired  by  the  popular  party, 
who  foresaw  their  ascendancy  in  the  new  elections." 
The  next  house  of  commons  accordingly  came  together 
with  an  ardour  not  yet  quenched  by  corruption;  and 
after  reviving  the  impeachments  commenced  by  their 
predecessors,  and  caiTying  a  measure  long  in  agitation, 
a  tesf  which  shut  the  catholic  peers  out  of  parliament, 

"  Pari.  Hist.  1040.  This  must  mean  that  the  dissenters  might 

"  See  Marvell's"  Seasonable  Argument  gain   an    advantage   over    the    rigorous 

to  persuade  all  the  Grand  Juries  in  Eng-  churrh  of  England  men,  and  be  induced 

land  to  petition  for  a  new  Parliament."  to  come  into  a  general  indulgence. 

He  gives  very  bad  characters  of  the  prin-  P  This  test  (30  Car .  H.  stat  2)  is  the 

dpal  members  on  the  court  side ;  but  we  declaration   subscribed    by  members  ol 

cannot  take  for  grante<l  all   that  comes  both  houses  of  parliament  on  taking  theii 

from   so    unscrupulous    a    libeller.     Sir  seats,  that  there  is  no  transubstantiation 

Harbottle   Grimstone   had   first   thrown  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper; 

out,  in  the  session  of  1675,  that  a  standing  and  that  the  invocation  of  saints,  as  prac- 

parliament  was  as  great  a  grievance  as  a  tised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  idolatrous, 

standing  army,  and  that  an  application  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  already  taken 

ought  to  be  made  to  the  king  for  a  disso-  by   the   commons,  though    not  by   the 

lution.    This  was  not  seconded,  and  met  lords;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 

with  much  disapprobation  from  both  sides  that   catholics  were    legally  capable  of 

of  the  house.    Pari.  Hist.  vii.  64.    But  sitting  in  the  lower  house  before  the  act 

the  i-ountry  party,  in  two  years'   time,  of  1679.    But  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the 

had  changed  their  views,  and  were  be-  long  parliament  in  1642  to  exclude  them 

come  eager  for  a  dissolution.    An  address  from  the  house  of  lords ;  and  this  was  ol 

to  that  effect  was  moved  in  the  house  of  course  revived  with  greater  eagerness  as 

lords,  and  lost  by  only  two  voices,  the  the  danger  from  their  influence  grew  more 

duke  of  York  voting  for  it   Id.  800.   This  apparent    A  bill  for  this  purpose  passed 

is  explained  by  a  passage  in  Coleman's  the  commons  in  1 675,  but  was  thrown  out 

letters,  where   that  intriguer  expresses  by  the  peers.    Journals,  May  14 ;  Nov.  8. 

his  desire  to  see  parliament  dissolved,  in  It  was  brought  in  again  in  the  spring  ol 

the  hope  that  another  would  be  more  1678.    Pari.  Hist  990.    In  the  autimin  of 

favourable  to  the  toleration  of  catholics,  the  same  year  it  was  renewed,  when  th» 
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wei-t  upon  the  exclusion  bill.  Their  dissolution  put  a 
stop  to  this,  and  in  the  next  parliament  the  lords  re- 
jected it.'' 

The  right  of  excluding  an  unworthy  heir  from  the 
succession  was  supported  not  only  by  the  plain  and 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  society,  which  establish 
tlie  interest  of  the  people  to  be  the  paramount  object  of 
political  institutions,  but  b}'^  those  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. It  had  always  been  the  better  opinion  among 
lawyers  that  the  reigning  king,  with  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, was  competent  to  make  any  changes  in  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  crown ;  and  this,  besides  the  acts  passed 
under  Henry  VIII.  empowering  him  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor, was  expressly  enacted,  with  heavy  penalties 
against  such  as  should  contradict  it,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Elizabeth.  The  contrary  doctrine,  indeed,  if 
pressed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would  have 
shaken  all  the  statutes  that  limit  the  prerogative ;  since, 
if  the  analogy  of  entails  in  private  inheritances  were  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  the  existing  legislature  should  be 
supposed  incompetent  to  alter  the  line  of  succession, 


lords  agreed  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  but 
smitted  the  declaration  against  transub- 
gtantiation,  so  far  as  their  own  house  was 
affected  by  It  Ijords'  Journals,  Nov.  20, 
1678.  They  also  excepted  the  dulce  of 
Yorli  from  the  operation  of  the  biil ;  which 
exception  was  carried  in  the  commons  by 
two  voices.  Pari.  Hist.  1040.  The  dulce 
of  Yorlt  and  seven  more  lords  protested. 
The  violence  of  those  times  on  all  sides 
will  account  for  this  theological  decUtra- 
tion ;  but  it  Is  more  difllcult  to  Justify 
Its  retention  at  present  Whatever  in- 
fluence a  belief  in  the  pope's  supremacy 
may  exercise  upon  men's  politics,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  doctrine  of  trunxub- 
utantiatlon  can  directly  affect  tliem ;  and 
Kurely  he  who  renounces  the  funncr  can- 
not be  very  dangerous  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  Utter.  Nor  is  it  less 
extraordinary  to  demand,  ttom  any  of 
tboM  who  ufoally  compoae  a  boiue  of 
oominona,  tba  aMertion  that  the  practice 
of  the  church  of  liome  In  tbo  inyocotioii 
of  saints  I*  Idolatrous;  since,  even  on  the 
bypotfaesis  that  a  country  gentleman  bos  a 
ritar  notion  of  what  Is  meant  by  Idolatry, 
to  la.  lu  many  caa«s,  wholly  out  of  Uia 


way  of  Icnowing  what  the  church  ot 
Rome,  or  any  of  its  members,  believe  or 
practise.  The  invocation  of  saints,  as 
held  and  explained  by  that  church  in  tlie 
council  of  Trent,  is  surely  not  idolatrous, 
with  whatever  error  it  may  l)e  charged; 
but  the  practice  at  least  of  uneducated 
lioman  catiiolics  seems  fully  to  Justify 
the  declaration ;  tuiderstunding  it  to  refer 
t4)  certain  superstitions,  countenanced  or 
not  eradicated  by  their  clergy.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  legislator  of 
n  great  nation  sets  off  oddly  by  solemnly 
jirofossing  theological  jKJsitions  about 
wiiich  lie  knows  iiotiiing,  and  swearing 
to  tlie  possession  of  property  which  ho 
dofH  not  enjoy.    [1827.] 

'I  Tiie  second  reading  of  the  exclusion 
bill  was  corried.  May  21,  1679,  by  207 
U  128.  Tiic  delmtcs  are  in  I'arliunicntury 
History,  U2S,  et  post.  In  the  next  par- 
liament It  was  carried  witliout  a  division. 
Sir  Leoline  Jonlciiis  aloiio  seems  to  have 
tnlcen  the  liigli  ground  that  "  iwrlia^ 
nicnt  auiiiot  dlMlnln'rlt  the  lioir  of  the 
crown ;  and  tiiat,  if  such  an  act  shoutd 
pAM,  It  would  In*  invalid  in  Itself."     Id 
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tliey  could  as  little  impair  as  they  could  alienate  the 
indefeasible  rights  of  the  heir ;  nor  could  he  bo  bound 
by  restrictions  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent. 
It  seemed  strange  to  maintain  that  the  parliament  could 
i-educe  a  future  king  of  England  to  the  condition  of  a 
doge  of  Venice  by  shackling  and  taking  away  his  autho 
rity,  and  yet  could  not  divest  him  of  a  title  which  they 
could  render  little  better  than  a  mockery.  Those  ac- 
cordingly who  disputed  the  legislative  omnipotence  of 
parliament  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  statutes  in- 
fringing the  prerogative  were  null  of  themselves.  With 
the  court  lawyers  conspired  the  clergy,  who  pretended 
these  matters  of  high  policy  and  constitutional  law  to 
be  within  their  province,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
took  a  zealous  part  against  the  exclusion.  It  was  indeed 
a  measure  repugnant  to  the  common  prejudices  of  man- 
kind, who,  without  entering  on  the  abstract  competency 
of  parliament,  are  naturally  accustomed  in  an  hereditar}- 
monarchy  to  consider  the  next  heir  as  possessed  of  a 
right,  of  which,  except  through  necessity  or  notorious 
criminality,  he  cannot  be  justly  divested.  The  mere 
profession  of  a  religion  different  from  the  established 
does  not  seem,  abstractedly  considered,  an  adequate 
ground  for  unsettling  the  regular  order  of  inheritance. 
Yet  such  was  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which  died  away  almost  entirely 
among  protestants  in  the  next,  that  even  the  trifling 
differences  between  Lutherans  and  Calviuists  had  fre- 
quently led  to  alternate  persecutions  in  the  Geiman 
states,  as  a  prince  of  one  or  the  other  denomination  hap- 
pened to  assume  the  government.  And  the  Eomish 
religion  in  paiiicular  was  in  that  age  of  so  restless  and 
malignant  a  character,  that,  unless  the  power  of  the 
crown  should  be  far  more  strictly  limited  than  had 
liitherto  been  the  case,  there  must  be  a  very  serious 
danger  from  any  sovereign  of  that  faith ;  and  the  letters 
of  Coleman,  as  well  as  other  evidences,  made  it  manifest 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  engaged  in  a  scheme  of 
general  conversion,  which,  from  his  arbitrary  temper 
and  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  by  fair  means,  it 
was  just  to  apprehend,  must  involve  the  subversion  of 
all  civil  liberty.  Still  this  was  not  distinctly  perceived 
hy  jiei-sons  at  a  distance  from  the  scene,  imbued,  as 
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most  of  the  gentry  were,  with  the  principles  of  the  old 
cavaliers  and  those  which  the  church  had  inculcated. 
The  king,  though  hated  by  the  dissenters,  retained  much 
of  the  affections  of  that  party,  who  forgave  the  vices 
they  deplored,  to  his  father's  memory  and  his  personal 
affability.  It  appeared  harsh  and  disloyal  to  force  his 
consent  to  the  exclusion  of  a  brother  in  whom  he  saw 
no  crime,  and  to  avoid  which  he  offered  every  possible 
expedient.'  There  will  always  be  foimd  in  the  people 
of  England  a  strong  unwillingness  to  force  the  reluct- 
ance of  their  sovereign  —  a  latent  feeling,  of  which 
parties  in  the  heat  of  their  triumphs  are  seldom  aware, 
because  it  does  not  display  itself  until  the  moment  of 
reaction.  And  although,  in  the  less  settled  times  before 
the  Ee volution,  this  personal  loyalty  was  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  may  still,  no  doubt,  sometimes  break  out  so 
as  to  frustrate  objects  of  high  import  to  the  public  weal, 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  salutary  temper  for  the  conservation 
of  the  monarchy,  which  may  require  such  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  factions  and  the  fervid 
passions  of  the  multitude. 

The  bill  of  exclusion  was  drawn  with  as  much  regard 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  duke  of  York's  daugh- 
shaftesbury  ters  as  they  could  reasonably  demand,  or  as 
and  Mon-  ^ny  lawyer  engaged  for  theru  could  have 
shown;  though  something  different  seems  to 
be  insinuated  by  Burnet.  It  provided  that  the  imperial 
crown  of  England  should  descend  to  and  be  enjoyed  by 
such  person  or  persons  successively  during  the  life  of 
the  duke  of  York  as  should  have  inherited  or  enjoyed 
the  same  in  case  he  were  naturally  dead.  If  the  princess 
of  Orange  was  not  expressly  named  (which,  the  bishop 
tells  us,  gave  a  jealousy,  as  though  it  were  intended  to 
keep  that  matter  still  undetermined),  this  silence  was 
evidently  justified  by  the  possible  contingency  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  duke,  whose  right  there  was  no 
intention  in  the  framors  of  the  bill  to  defeat.  But  a 
large  part  of  the  opposition  had  unfortunately  othej 
objects  in  view.     It  had  been  the  great  error  of  those 

'  While  the  exduiloD  bill  wm  puiing  It  should  come  up;  telling  them,  at  Ui<! 

the  onmmoiu,  the  klog  took  the  palm  to  Htno  time,  lot  what  would  happen,  )k 

"ptiak  hlnuelf  to  almott  every  lord,  to  would  never  suffer  such  n  vlllaiious  bU 

tiwMite  Urn  from  MunHng  to  It  «li«a  to  past.    Life  of  James.  Sfta. 
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who  withstood  the  arbitrary  counsels  of  Charles  II.  to 
have  admitted  into  their  closest  confidence,  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  management  of  their  party,  a 
man  so  destitute  of  all  honest  principle  a§_yj^earl  of 
ShaftesJHjr^,"  Under  Ms  contaminating  influence  tneir 
passions  became  more  untractable,  their  connexions 
more  seditious  and  democratical,  their  schemes  more 
revolutionary;  and  they  broke  away  more  and  more 
from  the  line  of  national  opinion,  till  a  fatal  reaction 
involved  themselves  in  ruin,  and  exposed  the  cause  of 
public  liberty  to  its  most  imminent  peril.  The  counte- 
nance and  support  of  Shaftesbury  brought  forward  that 
unconstitutional  and  most  impolitic  scheme  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  succession.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
greater  insult  to  a  nation  used  to  respect  its  hereditary 
line  of  kings  than  to  set  up  the  bastard  of  a  prostitute, 
without  the  least  pretence  of  personal  excellence  or 
public  services,  against  a  princess  of  known  virtue  and 
attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  And  the  effrontery 
of -this  attempt  was  aggravated  by  the  libels  eagerly  cir- 
culated to  dupe  the  credulous  popidace  into  a  belief  of 
Monmouth's  legitimacy.  The  weak  young  man,  lured 
on  to  destruction  by  the  arts  of  intriguers  and  the 
applause  of  the  multitude,  gave  just  offence  to  sober- 
minded  patriots,  who  knew  where  the  true  hopes  of 
public  liberty  were  anchored,  by  a  kind  of  triumphal 
procession  through  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  other 
indications  of  a  presumptuous  ambition.* 

»  Ralph,  p.  498.    The  atrocious  libel,  pamphlet.    The  jury  at  first  found  him 

entitled  '  An  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  guilty  of  selling— an  equivocal  verdict, 

the  City,'  published  in  1679,  and  usually  by  which  they  probably  meant  to  deny, 

ascribed  to  Ferguson  (though  said,  in  or  at  least  to  disclaim,  any  assertion  of 

Biog.    BriL,   art   L'Estrange,   to    be  the  libellous  character  of  the  publication, 

written  by  Charles  Blount), -was  almost  But  Scroggs  telling  them  It  was  their 

jufticient  of  itself  to  excuse  the  return  of  province  to  say  guilty  or  not  guilty,  they 

P'.ibiic  opinion  towards  the  throne.  State  returned   a   verdict   of   guilty.      State 

Tracts,   temp.  Car.  II.;  Ralph,  i.  476;  Trials,  vii.  925. 

i'arl.  Hist.  iv.  Appendix.    The  king  is  Another  arrow,  dipped  in  the  same 

personally  struck  at  in  this  tract  with  poison,  was  a  '  Letter  to  a  Person  ol 

the  utmost  fury;   the  queen  is  called  Honour    concerning    the    Black    Box.' 

Agrippina,  in  allusion  to  the  infamous  Somers  Tracts,  viii.  189.    The  story  of  a 

I'nargcsof  Gates;  Monmouth  is  held  up  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king 

«s  the  hope  of  the  country.    "  He  will  and  Mrs.  Waters,  Monmouth's  mother, 

f  taiiil  by  yoc  therefore  you  ought  to  concealed  in  a  black  box,  had  lately  been 

s»ai:d  by  .hini.    He  who  hath  the  worst  current ;  and  the  former  had  taken  painj 

title  always  makes  the  best  king."    One  to  expose  its  falsehood  by  a  public  o>. 

Kan-is    was    tried   for    publishing    this  amination  of  the  gentleman  whose  nww 
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Chap.  XJl. 


If  any  apology  can  be  made  for  the  encouragement 
given  by  some  of  the  whig  party  (for  it  was  by  no  means 
general)  to  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth,  it  must  bo 
found  in  their  knowledge  of  the  king's  affection  for  him, 
which  furnished  a  hope  that  he  might  more  easily  be 
brought  in  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  for  the  sake 
of  so  beloved  a  child  than  for  the  prince  of  Orange. 
And  doubtless  there  was  a  period  when  Charles's  acqui- 
escence in  the  exclusion  did  not  appear  so  unattainable 
as,  from  his  subsequent  line  of  behaviour,  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it.  It  appears  from  the  recently-published  Life 
of  James  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1680,  the  embarrassment 
of  the  king's  situation,  and  the  influence  of  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  exclusionists, 
made  him  seriously  deliberate  on  abandoning  his  bro- 
Unsteadi-  ^^®^- '  Whether  from  natural  instability  of 
ness  of  judgment,  from  the  steady  adherence  of  France 
the  king.  ^^  ^j^^  duke  of  York,  or  from  observing  the 
gi-eat  strength  of  the  tory  party  in  the  house  of  lords, 
where  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  63  to  30, 
he  soon  returned  to  his  former  disposition.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  he  treated  James  with  perfect 
cordiality.  Conscious  of  his  own  insincerity  in  religion, 
which  the  duke's  bold  avowal  of  an  obnoxious  creed 
seemed  to  reproach,  he  was  provoked  at  bearing  so  much 
of  the  odium  and  incurring  so  many  of  the  diflRcultics 


had  been  made  use  of.  This  nrtful  tract 
is  intended  to  keep  up  the  belief  of  Mun- 
rnuuth'i  legitimacy,  and  even  to  graft  it 
un  the  undeniable  falsehood  of  that  tale ; 
OH  if  it  hod  been  purposely  fabricated  to 
delude  the  people,  by  setting  them  on  a 
wrong  (cent.  See  also  another  libel  of 
the  laine  claaa,  p.  197. 

1  bough  Monmouth's  illugltimAcy  is 
pMl  all  question,  it  has  been  ol)!ierved 
by  Harris  that  the  princess  of  Orange, 
!n  writing  to  her  brother  about  Mrs. 
Waters,  in  1655,  twice  names  her  as  his 
wife.  Thurloe,  i.  605,  quoted  in  Har- 
rta's  Lires,  iv.  168.  But,  tliouKh  this 
WM  •  scandalous  indecency  on  lier  part, 
itproTM  DO  more  than  that  Charles,  lllce 
other  yotug  men  in  tho  baat  of  passion, 
was  foolish  enough  to  give  that  appella* 
too  U)  hlM  raislrcit,  and  that  bis  sister 
hurooiired  him  in  it, 

-liliir-r  mrntiiins  a  strange    piece   of 


Monmouth's  presumption.  When  t« 
went  to  dine  with  tlie  city  in  October, 
1680,  it  was  remarked  that  the  bar,  by 
which  the  heralds  denote  illegitimacy, 
had  been  taken  off  the  royal  arms  on  hia 
coach.    Ixitters  to  Savllle,  p.  54. 

t  Life  of  Jaraea,  693,  et  post;  compare 
Dttlrymple,  p.  265,  et  post.  Barillon  was 
evidently  of  opinion  Uiat  the  king  would 
finally  abandon  liis  brother.  Sunderland 
Joined  the  duclioss  of  Portsmouth,  and 
was  one  of  the  thirty  peers  who  vot<>d 
for  the  bill  in  Movombcr,  1680.  James 
charges  Oodolphin  also  with  deserting 
hlin,  p.  015.  But  his  name  docs  not 
appear  in  the  protest  signed  by  twenty- 
llvo  peers,  though  that  of  the  privy  (mni'. 
I/)ril  AiiglcBca,  does.  The  duchosn  i-l 
I'ortitmouth  sat  near  the  common-  *{ 
.Stafford's  trial.  '•  dispensing  her  h*/*^u 
meatN  uud  griu:ious  looks  un  km  il.fro.' 
r.  6:u. 
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which  attended  a  profession  that  he  had  not  ventured  to 
make.  He  told  Hyde,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament of  1680,  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
protect  his  brother  any  longer,  if  he  did  not  conform 
and  go  to  church."  Hyde  himself,  and  the  duke's  other 
friends,  had  never  ceased  to  urge  him  on  this  subject. 
Their  importunity  was  renewed  by  the  king's  order, 
even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  finn  persuasion  of  most  about 
the  court  that  he  could  only  be  preserved  by  conformity 
to  the  protectant  religion.  He  justly  apprehended  the 
consequences  of  a  refusal ;  but,  inflexibly  conscientious 
on  this  point,  he  braved  whatever  might  arise  from  the 
timidity  or  disaffection  of  the  ministers  and  the  selfish 
fickleness  of  the  king. 

In  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  king's  unsteadi- 
ness and  the  defection  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  he 
deemed  his  fortunes  so  much  in  jeopardy  as  to  have 
resolved  on  exciting  a  civil  war,  rather  than  yield  to 
the  exclusion.  He  had  already  told  Barillon  that  the 
loyal  authority  could  be  re-established  by  no  other 
means."  The  episcopal  party  in  Scotland  had  gone  such 
lengths  that  they  could  hardly  be  safe  imder  any  other 
king.  The  catholics  of  England  were  of  course  devoted 
to  him.  ^Vith  the  help  of  these  he  hoped  to  show  him- 
self so  formidable  that  Charles  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  quit  that  cowardly  line  of  politics  to  which  he  was 
sacrificing  his  honour  and  affections.  Louis,  never  in- 
sensible to  any  occasion  of  rendering  England  weak  and 
miserable,  directed  his  ambfissador  to  encourage  the 
duke  in  this  guilty  project  with  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance.'' It  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  wisdou) 
or  public  spirit  of  Churchill,  who  pointed  out  to  Barillon 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  duke  could  stand  by 
himself  in  Scotland.  This  scheme  of  lighting  up  the 
flames  of  civil  war  in  three  kingdoms,  for  James's  pri- 
vate advantage,  deserves  to  be  more  remarked  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  at  a  time  when  his  apologists  seem  to 
have  become  nxmierous.  If  the  designs  of  Kussell  and 
Sidney  for  the  preservation  of  their  country's  liberty  are 

"  Life  of  James,  p.  657.  une  gnerre  civile.    Aug.  29,  1680.     [)i\V 

*  II  est  porsuadd  que  rautorite  royale    rymple,  265. 
:»«  oe  fnxjt  retablir  en  Angleterre  que  par        ^  Dalrymple,  2'7.    Nov.  1  CM. 
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blamed  as  rash,  and  unjustifiable,  what  name  shall 
we  give  to  the  project  of  maintaining  the  pretensions 
of  an  individual  by  means  of  rebellion  and  general  blood- 
shed? 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  took  a  concern  in  the 
maintenance  of  religion  and  liberty  were  much  divided 
as  to  the  best  expedients  for  seciu'ing  them ;  some,  who 
thought  the  exclusion  too  violent,  dangerous,  or  imprac- 
ticable, preferring  the  enactment  of  limitations  on  the 
prerogatives  of  a  catholic  king.  This  had  begun,  in 
tact,  from  the  court,  who  passed  a  bill  through  the  house 
of  lords  in  1677,  for  the  security,  as  it  was  styled,  of  the 
protestant  religion.  This  provided  that  a  declaration 
and  oath  against  transubstantiation  shotdd  be  tendered 
to  every  king  within  fourteen  days  after  his  accession ; 
that,  on  his  refusal  to  take  it,  the  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  should  vest  in  the  bishops,  ex- 
cept that  the  king  should  name  to  every  vacant  see  one 
out  of  three  persons  proposed  to  him  by  the  bishops  of 
the  province.  It  enactdd  also  that  the  children  of  a 
king  refusing  such  a  test  should  be  educated  by  the 
archbishop  and  two  or  three  more  prelates.  This  bill 
dropped  in  the  commons ;  and  Marvell  speaks  of  it  as 
an  insidious  stratagem  of  the  ministry ."^  It  is  more 
easy,  however,  to  give  hard  names  to  a  measure  origin- 
ating with  an  obnoxious  government  than  to  prove  that 
it  did  not  afford  a  considerable  security  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  impose  a  very  remarkable  limita- 
tion on  the  prerogative.  But  the  opposition  in  the  house 
of  commons  had  probably  conceived  their  scheme  of 
exclusion,  and  would  not  hearken  to  any  compromise. 
As  soon  as  the  exclusion  became  the  topic  of  open  dis- 
cussion, the  king  repeatedly  offered  to  grant  every 
security  that  coiUd  be  demanded  consistently  with  the 
lineal  succession.  Ilollis,  Halifax,  and  for  a  time  Essex, 
ad  well  aa  several  eminent  men  in  the  lower  house, 

■  MarveU'iUrowtb  of  Popery,  In  State  ba,vt  been  Uuit  Uio  children  of  the  royal 

Traoti^  temp.  Oar.  II.,  p.  98.  ParL  Hlit.  ftmlljr  were  to  bo  couiiiKncd  for  oduca- 

ttx    The  Moond  reading  waa  carried  by  tlon  to  the  sole  govcrnmcut  of  bliili»p«. 

137  to  98.    Seijeant  Unynard,  who  waa  The  dnke  of  York  and  thirteen  othir 

prutably  not  In  the  Moreta  of  hii  party,  peer*  proU<aied  agaln<t  this  bill,  nut  all 

•••'Cui  to  have  been  ■urprited  at  their  of  them  from  the  lame  moUvea,  ns  iii.iy 

orp<<«ltlon.    An  direction  with  MarvoU,  be  oolleotod  from  thetr  name*,    l^nls 

aud  nut  }>r  uvr  m^nni  a  hn<1  nr.>,  would  Jsumala,  I3'b  and  Iftih  Marcu.  lOTO. 
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were  in  favoui  of  limitations.'  But  tliose  whicli  they 
intended  to  ins'st  upon  were  such  encroach  j^.  a-  ^^ 
ments  on  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  to  avoid  th« 
crown,  that,  except  a  title  and  revenue,  which  «*«''^>°3 
Charles  thought  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest,  a 
popish  king  would  enjoy  no  one  attribute  of  royalty. 
The  king  himself,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1679,  before  the 
heats  on  the  subject  had  become  so  violent  as  they  were 
the  next  year,  offered  not  only  to  secure  all  ecclesiastical 
preferments  from  the  control  of  a  popish  successor,  but 
to  provide  that  the  parliament  in  being  at  a  demise  of 
the  crown,  or  the  last  that  had  been  dissolved,  should 
immediately  sit  and  be  indissoluble  for  a  certain  time ; 
that  none  of  the  privy  council,  nor  judges,  lord-lieute- 
nant, deputy-lieutenant,  nor  officer  of  the  navy,  should 
be  appointed  during  the  reign  of  a  catholic  king,  with- 
out consent  of  parliament.  He  offered  at  the  same  time 
most  readily  to  consent  to  any  further  provision  that 
could  occur  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  for  the  security 
of  religion  and  liberty  consistently  with  the  right  of 
succession.  Halifax,  the  eloquent  and  successful  oppo- 
nent of  the  exclusion,  was  the  avowed  champion  of 
limitations.  It  was  proposed,  in  addition  to  these  offers 
of  the  king,  that  the  duke,  in  case  of  his  accession, 
should  have  no  negative  voice  on  bills  ;  that  he  should 
dispose  of  no  civil  or  military'-  posts  without  the  consent 
of  parliament ;  that  a  council  of  forty-one,  nominated  by 
the  two  houses,  should  sit  permanently  during  the  recess 
or  interval  of  parliament,  with  power  of  appointing  to 
all  vacant  offices,  subject  to  the  future  approbation  of 
the  lords  and  commons.**  These  extraordinary  innova- 
tions would,  at  least  for  the  time,  have  changed  our  con- 
stitution into  a  republic ;  and  justly  appeared  to  many 
persons  more  revolutionary  than  an  alteration  in  the 
Dourse  of  succession.  The  duke  of  York  looked  on  them 
with  dismay ;  Charles,  indeed,  privately  declared  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  such  infringements  of  the 
prerogative.*    It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  perceive  how 

*   Lords  Russell  and  Cavendish,  sir  alone  in  the  council  against  the  scheme 

W.  Coventry,  and  sir  Thomas  Littleton,  of  limitations.    Temple's  Memoirs, 

seem  to  have  been  in  favour  of  limita-  b  Commons'  Journals,  23rd  Nov.  1680, 

tions.    Ijord  J.  Russell,  p.  42.    Ralph,  8th  Jan.  1681. 

446.  Sidney's  Letters,  p.  32.  Temple  and  *=  Life  of  James,  634,  671.   Palryrtpia 

Shalt*sbnry,  for  oppoiite  rrasons,  stood  p.  307. 
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he  could  have  escaped  from  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
his  own  propositions,  if  the  house  of  commons  would 
have  relinquished  the  bill  of  exclusion.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  doubtless  in  secret  not  averse  to  the 
latter  measou'e,  declared  sti-ongly  against  the  plan  of 
restrictions,  which  a  protestant  successor  might  not  find 
it  practicable  to  shake  off.  Another  expedient,  still 
more  ruinoxis  to  James  than  that  of  limitations,  was  what 
the  court  itself  suggested  in  the  Oxford  parliament,  that, 
the  duke  retaining  the  title  of  king,  a  regent  should  be 
appointed,  in  the  person  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  with 
all  the  royal  prerogatives ;  nay,  that  the  duke,  with  his; 
pageant  crown  on  his  head,  should  be  banished  from 
England  during  his  life.'*  This  proposition,  which  is  a 
great  favourite  with  Bumet,  appears  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  were  justly  urged  against  a  similar  scheme 
at  the  revolution.  It  was  certain  that  in  either  case 
James  would  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  power  by 
force  of  arms  ;  and  the  law  of  England  would  not  treat 
very  favourably  those  who  should  resist  an  acknow- 
ledged king  in  his  natural  capacity,  while  the  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  would,  legally  speaking,  afford  a  security  to 
the  adherents  of  a  de  facto  sovereign. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  unlikely,  when  we  look  at 
the  general  spirit  and  temper  of  the  nation,  its  predilec- 
tion for  the  ancient  laws,  its  dread  of  commonwealth 
and  fanatical  principles,  the  tendency  of  the  upper 
ranks  to  intrigue  and  corruption,  tne  influence  -and 
activity  of  the  church,  the  bold  counsels  and  haiighty 
disposition  of  James  himself,  that  either  the  exclusion, 
or  such  extensive  limitations  as  were  suggested  in  lien 
of  it,  could  have  been  earned  into  effect  with  much 
hope  of  a  durable  settlement.  It  would,  I  should  con- 
ceive, have  boon  practicable  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  judges,   to   exclude  unnecessary  placemen  and 


d  Dtlrfmplo,  p.  301.  Llfo  of  James, 
660,  ^71.  The  duko  gave  blmiwlf  up 
fur  lc«t  wbc-n  be  beard  of  the  cUum  in 
the  Idog*!  ipeccb  decUirlng  bl«  rradlnei* 
u>  be«rkMi  to  any  expedient  but  the  ex* 
elusion.  Birch  and  Hampden,  bu  iiayt, 
wf!n>  In  (iivour  of  thb ;  but  I'ltzbarrla'* 
buslti'-i  <pt  the  house  in  a  flatii<-,  nnd  de- 
'•■rmlmtl  tlum  to  pvrilitt  In  llivir  iorincr 


acbume.  Uvrcbby  says  (p.  19),  conQruie<l 
by  Purl.  Hint.  132,  it  was  supported  by 
sir  TbuniuH  Littleton,  who  in  said  to  have 
bevu  urlKiiiuUy  against  the  bill  of  cxctu- 
slon,  ua  well  us  sir  Wlllluin  Coveiilry. 
SIdiivy'H  lyi'tivn.p  3"^.  It  was  upgiubcd 
by  Juiicii,  WiimliiKtoii,  Booth,  ami,  If  tb4 
riirlliiniciitiiry  HUto<-y  be  rtKlit,  bv 
lluti>|id<'ii  uiKl  llinli. 
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notorious  pensioners  from  the  house  of  commons,  tu 
render  the  distribution  of  money  among  its  members 
penal,  to  remove  from  the  pr(jtestaiit  dissenters,  by  a 
full  toleration,  all  temptation  to  favour  the  court,  and, 
above  all,  to  put  down  the  standing  aimy.  Though 
none  perhaps  of  these  provisions  would  have  prevented 
the  attempts  of  this  and  the  next  reign  to  introduce 
arbitrary  power,  they  would  have  rendered  them  still 
more  grossly  illegal ;  and,  above  all,  they  would  have 
saved  that  unhappy  revolution  of  popular  sentiment 
which  gave  the  court  encouragement  and  temporary 
buccess. 

It  was  in  the  year  1679  that  the  words  Whig  and 
Toiy  were  first  heard  in  their  application  to  j^^^gg^f 
English  factions ;  and,  though  as  senseless  as  whig  and 
any  cant  terms  that  could  be  devised,  they  be-  ^^^' 
came  instantly  as  familiar  in  use  as  they  have  since 
continued.  There  were  then  indeed  questions  in  agita- 
tion which  rendered  the  distinction  more  broad  and 
intelligible  than  it  has  generally  been  in  later  times. 
One  of  these,  and  the  most  important,  was  the  bill  of 
exclusion ;  in  which,  as  it  was  usually  debated,  the 
republican  principle,  that  all  positive  institutions  of 
society  are  in  order  to  the  general  good,  came  into 
collision  with  that  of  monarchy,  which  rests  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  royal  line,  as  either  the  end,  or  at 
least  the  necessary  means,  of  lawful  government.  But, 
as  the  exclusion  was  confessedly  among  those  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  which  men  of  toiy  principles  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  resort  in  great  emergencies,  and 
which  no  rational  whig  espouses  at  any  other  time,  we 
shall  better  perhaps  discern  the  formation  of  these 
grand  political  sects  in  the  petitions  for  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  and  in  the  counter  addresses  of  the  opposite 
party. 

In  the  spring  of    1679    Charles  established   a  new 
privy  council,  by  the  advice  of  sir  William 
Temple,  consisting  in  great  part  of  those  emi-  fomed  by^'^ 
nent  men  in  both  houses  of  parliament  who  ^rwiiuani 
had  been  most  prominent  in  their  opposition 
to  the  late  ministry.*     He  publicly  declared  his  resolu- 

"  Temple's  Memoirs.    He  says  their    300,0002.  per  annum;  whereas  those  o 
»»vci:itj  >f  in  lo-id  or  offices  amounted  to    the  house  of  commons  seldom  exceed*' 
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rion  to  govern  entirely  by  the  advice  of  this  council  and 
'hat  of  parliament.  The  duke  of  York  was  kept  in 
what  seemed  a  sort  of  exile  at  Bmssels.'  But  the  just 
suspicion  attached  to  the  king's  character  prevented  the 
commons  from  placing  much  confidence  in  this  new 
ministry;  and,  as  frequently  happens,  abated  their 
esteem  for  those  who,  with  the  purest  intentions,  had 
gone  into  the  councU.*  They  had  soon  cause  to  perceive 
that  their  distrust  had  not  been  excessive.  The  ministers 
were  constantly  beaten  in  the  house  of  lords ;  an  almost 
certain  test,  in  our  government,  of  the  court's  insin- 
cerity.'' Tlie  parliament  was  first  prorogued,  then  dis- 
solved ;  against  the  advice,  in  the  latter  instance,  of  the 
majority  of  that  council  by  whom  the  king  had  pledged 
himself  to  be  directed.  A  new  parliament, 
after  being  summoned  to  meet  in  October, 
1679,  was  prorogued  for  a  twelvemonth  with- 
avowed  concurrence  of  any  member  of  the 
Lord  Eussell,  and  others  of  the  honester 
party,  withdrew  from  a  board  where  their  presence  was 
only  asked  in    mockery  or    deceit;    and    the   whole 


r.ong  pro- 
rogation of 
parliament. 

<mt  the 
council. 


400,0001.  The  king  objected  much  to 
admitting  Halifax;  but  himself  proposed 
.Shaftesbury,  much  against  Temple's 
▼ishes.  The  funds  In  Holland  rose  on 
lie  news.  BariUon  was  displeased,  and 
-aid  it  was  making  "  des  ^tats,  ct  non  des 
I'ODMils;"  which  was  not  without  weight, 
for  the  king  had  declared  ho  would  take 
no  meaiare,  nor  even  choose  any  new 
coonaeUor,  witbont  their  consent  But 
the  extreme  disadvantage  of  the  position 
in  which  this  placed  the  crown  rendered 
it  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  not  sub- 
raltt«d  to  with  sincerity.  Lady  I'orts- 
month  told  Barlllon  the  new  ministry 
WM  formed  in  order  to  get  monty  from 
(MrliameaL  Another  motive,  no  doubt, 
ATM  to  prevent  tiie  exclusion  bill. 

'  Life  of  Jamee,  658.  On  tho  king's 
mMon  illneia,  kng.  22, 1679,  the  niling 
mlnisten,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  and  £•• 
■ex,  aUnnad  at  the  anarchy  which  might 
com*  on  bis  death,  of  which  .Shaftesbury 
and  Monmouth  would  profit,  sent  over 
Int  tlia  duke,  but  loon  cndunvoured  to 
OMka  htm  go  Into  Scotland  ;  imd,  after  a 
iWggto  agalniti  the  king's  trick*  tu  out- 
Vtt  tbam.  rairi'^lcd  in  thiH  olijprr.    Id. 


p.  570,  et  post. 

8  Temple.  Reresby,  p.  89.  "  So  true 
it  is,"  he  says,  "  that  there  is  no  wearing 
the  court  and  covmtry  livery  together." 
Thus  also  Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  letters 
to  Savllle,  p.  16:— "  Tho  Idng  certainly 
inclines  not  to  be  so  stiff  as  formerly  ic 
advancing  only  those  that  exalt  preroga- 
tive; but  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  some 
others  that  are  coming  into  play  there- 
upon, cannot  avoid  being  suspected  of 
having  intentions  different  fi'om  what 
they  have  hltlierto  professed."  He  as- 
cribed Uio  change  of  ministry  at  tliia 
time  to  Sunderland.  "  If  ho  and  two 
more  [Essex  and  Halifax]  can  well  agree 
among  tbemeelves,  I  believe  they  will 
have  the  management  of  almost  all  busi- 
ness, and  may  bring  much  honour  to 
tbemtelvci  and  good  to  our  nation." 
April  21,  1679.  Hut  ho  writps  af'iT 
wards,  Sept.  8,  that  Halifax  and  Ksm'.\ 
were  becdmc  very  unpopular,  p.  0(i. 
"  Tho  bare  being  preferred,"  says  seen-- 
tary  Coventry,  *'  maketh  some  uf  them 
luspecti-d,  thi)Ugh  not  criminal."  Fx)rii 
J.  IliinmirH  I,iri'  (if  l,<inl  ItuwM'll.  p  9u 

b  Sei'  lli«  protPMlK  In  1<I79.  (nuhibi. 
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specious  scheme  of  Temple  came  to  nothing  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  which  had  seen  it  displayed.' 
Its  author,  chagrined  at  the  disappointment  of  his  pa- 
triotism and  his  vanity,  has  sought  the  causes  of  failiire 
in  the  folly  of  Monmouth  and  perverseness  of  Shaftes- 
bury. He  was  not  aware,  at  least  in  their  full  extent, 
of  tie  king's  intrigues  at  this  period.  Charles,  who  had 
been  induced  to  take  those  whom  he  most  disliked  into 
his  council,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  money  from  par- 
liament, or  of  parrying  the  exclusion  bill,  and  had  con- 
sented to  the  duke  of  York's  quitting  England,  found 
himself  enthralled  by  ministers  whom  he  could  neithei" 
corrupt  nor  deceive;  Essex,  the  firm  and  temperate 
friend  of  constitutional  liberty  in  power  as  he  had  been 
out  of  it,  and  Halifax,  not  yet  led  away  by  ambition  or 
resentment  from  the  cause  he  never  ceased  to  approve. 
He  had  recourse  therefore  to  his  accustomed  refuge,  and 
humbly  implored  the  aid  of  Louis  against  his  own 
council  and  parliament.  He  conjured  his  patron  not  tt) 
lose  this  opportunity  of  making  England  for  ever  de- 
pendent upon  France.  These  are  his  own  words,  such 
at  least  as  Barillon  attributes  to  him.''  In  pursuance  of 
this  overture,  a  secret  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the 
two  kings ;  whereby,  after  a  long  haggling,  Charles,  for 
a  pension  of  1,000,000  livres  annually  during  three 
years,  obliged  himseK  not  to  assemble  parliament  during 
that  time.  This  negotiation  was  broken  oflf  througli 
the  apprehensions  of  Hyde  and  Sunderland,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  it,  about  the  end  of  November,  1679 
before  the  long  prorogation  which  is  announced  in  the 
Gazette  by  a  proclamation  of  December  11th.  But,  the 
resolution  having  been  already  taken  not  to  permit  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  Charles  persisted  in  it  as  the 
only  means  of  escaping  the  bill  of  exclusion,  even  when 
deprived  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  to  which  he  had 
trusted. 

Though  the  king's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  all  projects  for  reconciliation  with  the 


1  Temple's  Memoirs.    Life  of  James,  prayed  his  Majesty  to  give  them  leave  to 

SSI.    [An  article  in  the  London  Gazette,  withdraw  from  the  council-board.     To 

Jan.  30,  1680,  is  rather  amusing.    "  This  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  en^ 

evening  the  lord  Russell,  the   lord  Ca-  swer, '  With  all  his  heart.'  " — 1845.1 

vwniiish,  sir  Henry  Capel.and  Mr.  Powle.  *  Dalrymple,  pp.  230.  2,3T 
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liOTise  of  commorLs,  it  was  very  well  calculated  for  his 
own  ends ;  nor  was  tliere  any  part  of  his  reign  wherein 
iie  acted  with  so  much  prudence  as  from  this  time  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament.  The  scheme  ccm- 
certed  by  his  adversaries,  and  already  put  ia  operation, 
of  pouring  in  petitions  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  checked  in  the  outset 
by  a  proclamation,  artfully  drawn  up  by  chief-justice 
North,  which,  while  it  kept  cleai*  of  anything  so  palpably 
unconstitutional  as  a  prohibition  of  petitions,  served  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  the  king's  dislike  to  them,  and 
encouraged  the  magistrates  to  treat  all  attempts  that 
way  as  seditious  and  illegal,  while  it  drew  over  the 
neutral  and  lukewarm  to  the  safer  and  stronger  side." 
Then  were  first  ranged  against  each  other  the  hosts  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  under  their  banners  of  liberty  fft 
loyalty ;  each  zealous,  at  least  in  profession,  to  maintain 
the  established  constitution,  but  the  one  seeking  its 
security  by  new  maxims  of  government,  the  other  by  an 
idherence  to  the  old."  It  must  be  admitted  that  petitions 
to  the  king  from  bodies .  of  his  subjects,  in- 
and  tended  to  advise  or  influence  him  in  the  exer- 

addresees.  ^jg^  ^f  j^jg  undoubted  prerogatives,  such  as  the 
time  of  calling  parliament  together,  familiar  as  they  may 
now  have  become,  had  no  precedent,  except  one  in  the 
dark  year  1640,  and  were  repugnant  to  the  ancient 
principles  of  our  monarchy.  The  cardinal  principle  of 
toryism  is,  that  the  king  ought  to  exercise  all  his  lawful 
prerogatives  without  the  interference,  or  unsolicited 
advice,  even  of  parliament,  much  less  of  the  people. 
These  novel  efforts  therefore  were  met  by  addresses 
from  most  of  the  grand  juries,  from  the  magistrates  ut 
quarter  sessions,  and  from  many  corporations,  expressing 
njt  merely  their  entire  confidence  in  the  king,  but  their 
ahhorrence  of  the  petitions  for  the  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment ;  a  term  which,  having  been  casually  used  in  one 


"*  Sm  Roger  North's  aocount  of  tbU 
court  ftratagem.  Eztuneu  of  Kcnnot, 
A4e.  lite  proclaauUon  Ititcif,  bowovcr, 
ti  the  Oftxette,  I3tb  Dec.  1670,  U  mora 
KtTong\y  worded  than  wo  itbuuld  ex|M!ct 
Iriitti  Nurth'*  account  of  It,  oiid  U  by  nu 
UM-Aiw  liiiiiiuti  Ut  tuinuUuou4  pcUliunt. 
•  ■■  Chi-  iiami*  of  whig,  nuMUiliiK  •"'•i 


milk,  ail  ia  well  known  1b  said  to  liuvu 
urlgliuitcd  ill  Scotland  In  1648,  and  wum, 
given  to  llioKp  violent  covenanters  w  Im 
opposed  llio  Uuko  of  Hanillton'ti  invasion 
of  England  In  order  to  restore  Cliurlori  1. 
Suniers  Tracts,  vill.  349.  Tory  was  u 
similar  nlcknumo  for  suuic  oi  iliv  wiW 
fiMi  In  U  Inter.  -'1H43.) 
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address,  became  the  watchword  of  the  whole  party.* 
Some  aJlowance  must  be  made  for  the  exertions  made 
by  the  court,  especially  tlu-ough  the  judges  of  assize, 
whose  charges  to  grand  juries  were  always  of  a  political 
natnire.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strength  of 
the  tories  manifested  itself  beyond  expectation.  Slug- 
gish and  silent  in  its  fields,  like  the  animal  which  it  has; 
taken  for  its  type,  the  deep-rooted  loyalty  of  the 
English  gentry  to  the  cro"\vn  may  escape  a  superficial 
observer,  till  some  circumstance  calls  forth  an  indignant 
and  furious  energy.  The  temper  shown  in  1(380  was 
not  according  to  what  the  late  elections  would  have  led 
men  to  expect,  not  even  to  that  of  the  next  elections  for 
the  parliament  at  Oxford.  A  large  majority  returned  on 
both  these  occasions,  and  that  in  the  principal  counties 
as  much  as  in  corporate  towns,  were  of  the  whig  prin- 
ciple. It  appears  that  the  ardent  zeal  ag-ainst  popery  in 
the  smaller  freeholders  must  have  ovei"powered  the 
natural  influence  of  the  superior  classes.  The  middling 
iind  lower  orders,  particularly  in  towns,  were  clamorous 
against  the  duke  of  York  and  the  evil  coimsellors  of  the 
crown.  But  with  the  country  gentlemen  popery  wafc 
scarce  a  more  odious  word  than  fanaticism ;  the  memory 
of  the  late  reign  and  of  the  usurpation  was  still  recent, 
and  in  the  violence  of  the  conunons,  in  the  insolence  ot 
Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury,  in  the  bold  assaults  upon 
hereditary  right,  they  saw  a  faint  image  of  that  confusion 
which  had  once  impoverished  and  humbled  them. 
Meanwhile  the  king's  dissimulation  was  quite  sufficient 
for  these  simple  loyalists;  the  very  delusion  of  the 
popish  plot  raised  his  name  for  religion  in  their  eyes, 
since  his  death  was  the  declared  aim  of  the  conspirators  ; 
uor  did  he  fail  to  keep  alive  this  favourable  prejudice 
by  letting  that  imposture  take  its  course,  and  by  en- 
forcing the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  some 
imfortimate  priests.^ 

It  is  among  the  gi-eat  advantages  of  a  court  in  its  con- 
tention with  the  asserters  of  popular  privileges  that  it 

°  London  Gazettes  of  1680,  passim.  severe  and  unjust  towards  these  unfor- 

V  David  Lewis  was  executed  at  Uslc  tunate  men  thau  Scroggs.    The  king,  at 

lir  saying  mass,  Aug.  27,  1679.    State  I'is  brother  tells  us,  came   unwilUnnlj 

I'rials,  vii.  256.    Other  instances  occur  in  into  these  severities  to  prevent  worse 

the  same  voiume;  see  especially  pp.  811,  Life  of  Jiimos,  :>f'^. 

■  ■')       «49.     857.  i'l'llllH-rtOIl      \V;iS      lUOTW 
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oau  employ  a  circumspect  and  dissembling  policy,  which 
„  is  never  found  on  the  opposite  side.    The  dema- 

ofthe  gogues  of  faction,  or  the  aristocratic  leaders  of 
«»n™o'^  a  numerous  assembly,  even  if  they  do  not  feci 
the  influence  of  the  passions  they  excite,  which  is  rarely 
tlie  case,  are  nrged  onwards  by  their  headstrong  fol- 
lowers, and  would'  both  lay  themselves  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  unfaithfulness  and  damp  the  spirit  of  their 
party  by  a  wary  and  temperate  course  of  proceeding. 
Yet  that  incautious  violence,  to  which  ill-judging  men 
are  tempted  by  the  possession  of  power,  must  in  eveiy 
rase,  and  especially  where  the  power  itself  is  deemed 
an  usTirpation,  cast  them  headlong.  This  was  the  fatal 
error  of  that  house  of  commons  which  met  in  October, 
1 680 ;  and  to  this  the  king's  triumph  may  chiefly  be 
iiscribed.  The  addresses  declaratory  of  abhorrence  of 
]ietitions  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  doubtless 
intemperate  with  respect  to  the  petitioners ;  but  it  was 
preposterous  to  treat  them  as  violations  of  privilege. 
A  few  precedents,  and  those  in  times  of  much  heat  and 
irregularity,  could  not  justify  so  flagrant  an  encroach 
raent  on  the  rights  of  the  private  subject  as  the  commit- 
ment of  men  for  a  declaration  so  little  affecting  the 
constitutional  rights  and  functions  of  parliament.''  The 
expulsion,  indeed,  of  Withens,  their  own  member,  for 
])romoting  one  of  these  addresses,  though  a  violent  mea- 
sure, came  in  point  of  law  within  their  acknowledged 
authority.'  But  it  was  by  no  means  a  generally  received 
opinion  in  that  age  that  the  house  of  commons  had  an 
unboimded  jurisdiction,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  their 
constituents.  The  lawyers,  being  chiefly  on  the  side  of 
prerogative,  inclined  at  least  to  limit  very  gi-eatly  this 
alleged  power  of  commitment  for  breach  of  privilege  or 
contempt  of  the  house.  It  had  very  rarely,  in  fact,  been 
exerted,  except  in  cases  of  serving  legal  process  on  mem- 
bers or  other  molestation,  before  the  long  parliament  of 
Charles  I. ;  a  time  absolutely  discredited  by  one  party. 
and  confessed  by  every  reasf)nablo  man  to  be  full  of 
innovation  and  violence.  That  the  commons  had  no 
right  of  judicature  was  admitted :  was  it  compatible, 

I  Jmrnwli,  fOHliB.  North'*  Examen,    when  they  nclimlly  nciiUd  »lr  W'l'llani 
Iff  (g|,  Wnllcr  In  Wltlietik' place  Tor  Wentmlr- 

'Ihiy  weot  *  UtMf  too  r»r,  however,    »t«r.    lU'.pli,  r.ii. 
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many  miglat  urge,  to  principles  of  reason  and  justice 
that  they  could,  merely  by  using  the  words  contempt  or 
breach  of  privilege  in  a  warrant,  deprive  the  subject  of 
t;hat  liberty  which  the  recent  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus 
aad  secured  against  the  highest  ministers  of  the  crown  ? 
Y'et  one  Thompson,  a  clergyman  at  Bristol,  having 
jtreached  some  virulent  sermons,  wherein  he  had  tra- 
duced the  memory  of  Hampden  for  refusing  the  payment 
of  ship-money,  and  spoken  disrespectfidly  of  queen 
l!]lizabeth,  as  well  as  insulted  those  who  petitioned  for 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  was  sent  for  in  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  to  answer  at  the  bar  for  his  high  misdemeanor 
against  the  privileges  of  that  house ;  and  was  afterwards 
compelled  to  find  security  for  his  forthcoming  to  answer 
to  an  impeachment  voted  against  him  on  these  strange 
charges.'  Many  others  were  brought  to  the  bar,  not 
only  for  the  crime  of  abhorrence,  but  for  alleged  misde- 
laeanors  still  less  affecting  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
such  as  remissness  in  searching  for  papists.  Sir  Eobert 
Cann,  of  Bristol,  was  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  for  publicly  declaring  that  there  was  no  popish, 
but  only  a  presbyterian  plot.  A  general  panic,  mingled 
vdth  indignation,  was  diffused  through  the  coimtrj',  till 
one  Stawell,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshiie,  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  compliance  with  the  speaker's  warrant;  and 
the  commons,  who  hesitated  at  such  a  time  to  risk  an 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  were  compelled  to 
let  this  contumacy  go  unpunished.  If,  indeed,  we  might 
believe  the  journals  of  the  house,  Stawell  was  actually  in 
custody  of  the  serjeant,  though  allowed  a  month's  time 
on  accoimt  of  sickness.  This  was  most  probably  a  sub- 
terfuge to  conceal  the  truth  of  the  case.' 

These  encroachments,  under  the  name  of  privilege, 
were  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  long  parliament,  and 
revived  too  forcibly  the  recollection  of  that  awful  period. 
It  was  commonly  in  men's  mouths  that  1641  was  come 
about  again.  There  appeared  indeed  for  several  months 
a  very  imminent  danger  of  civil  war.  I  have  already 
aientioned  the  projects  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  case  his 
brother  had  given  way  to  the  exclusion  bill.  There 
could  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  the  opposite 

Joui  iiala,  Dec.  24, 16S0.  •  F-<>rl.  iiist.  i.  iT^ 
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leaders  were  ready  to  try  the  question  by  arms.  Reresby 
has  related  a  conversation  lie  had  with  lord  Halifax  im- 
mediately after  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  which  shows  the 
expectation  of  that  able  statesman  that  the  differences 
Hbout  the  succession  would  end  in  civil  war."  The  just 
abhorrence  good  men  entertain  for  such  a  calamity  ex- 
cites their  indignation  against  those  who  conspicuousl}^ 
bring  it  on.  And,  however  desirous  some  of  the  courl 
might  be  to  strengthen  the  prerogative  by  quelling  a 
premature  rebellion,  the  commons  were,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  far  more  prominent  in  accelerating  so  terrible 
a  crisis.  Their  votes  in  the  session  of  November,  1680, 
were  marked  by  the  most  extravagant  factiousness  ■■ 
Oxford  Their  conduct  in  the  short  parliament  held  at 
parliament.  Oxford  in  March,  1681,  served  still  more  to 
alienate  the  peaceable  part  of  the  community.  That 
session  of  eight  days  was  marked  by  the  rejection  of  a 
proposal  to  vest  all  effective  power  during  the  duke  of 
York's  life  in  a  regent,  which,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, was  by  no  means  a  secure  measure,  and  by  a 
mtich  less  justifiable  attempt  to  screen  the  author  of  a 
treasonable  libel  from  punishment  under  the  pretext  of 
impeaching  him  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  house.  It  seems 
difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  secret  instigation  of 
Barillon,  and  even  his  gold,  had  considerable  influence  on 
some  of  those  who  swayed  the  votes  of  this  parliament. 
Though  the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris,  to  which  1 
have  just  alluded,  was  in  itself  a  mere  work  (i 
temporary  faction,  it  brought  into  discussion  a 
co<nsiderable  question  in  our  constitutional  law, 
which  deserves  notice  both  on  account  of  its 
importance  and  because  a  popular  writer  has 


Impeach- 
ment of 
rommoners 
for  treason 
<-onttitu- 
UonaL 


"  Rcresby'H  Memoir*,  106.  Jx)rd  Ha- 
lifax anl  he  agreed,  he  mys,  on  consider- 
ation, that  the  conrt  party  were  not  only 
the  most  numerona,  but  the  most  active 
and  wealthy  part  of  the  nation. 

*  It  was  carried  by  219  to  9S  (17tb 
Sor.)  to  address  the  king  to  remove  lord 
Halifax  from  bis  oiunRlU  and  presence 
for  tvcr.  They  resolved,  if  em.  coa,  that 
ao  member  of  Umt  house  should  occept 
at  any  oflloe  or  place  of  profit  from  the 
erfWB,  or  aaj  promiwt  of  one,  during 
snck  linw  aa  he  sbnuld  continue  a  mem- 
b«r  wd  Um',  all  oflVnders  herein  should 


be  expelled;  30th  Dec.  They  passed 
resolntlona  against  a  number  of  pcrsoni" 
by  name  whom  they  suBpected  to  have 
advised  the  king  not  to  pns.s  the  bill  ol 
exclusion:  7th  Jan.  1680.  They  re- 
folvcd  unanimously  (10th  .Tan.)  that  It 
Ik  the  opinion  vf  this  house  that  the  city 
of  Ijondon  was  Immt  in  the  year  1606  by 
the  papists,  design  In  R  thereby  to  lntr>>. 
duee  popery  and  nrMtrary  power  Intr 
this  kingdom.  They  were  going  on  with 
mora  resolutions  In  the  samo  spHt  wh'ii 
the  tuher  of  the  blnrk  rod  ai>i>t'.ir<^d  tu 
ororngui- thciti.      I'Arl.  Illvk. 
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advanced  an  untenable  proposition  on  the  subject.  The 
oonunons  impeached  this  man  of  high  treason.  Fitzharris 
The  lords  voted  that  he  should  be  proceeded  impeached 
njjainst  at  common  law.  It  w^as  resolved,  in  consequence, 
hy  the  lovrer  house,  "that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  commons  in  parliament  assembled  to  impeach  beforo 
the  lords  in  parliament  any  peer  or  commoner  for  treason, 
or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanor :  and  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  lords  to  proceed  in  parliament  upon  such 
impeachment  is  a  denial  of  justice,  and  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  parliament."  ^  It  seems  indeed  difiBcult 
to  justify  the  determination  of  the  lords.  Certainly  the 
declaration  in  the  case  of  sir  Simon  de  Bereford,  who 
having  been  accused  by  the  king,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Edward  III.,  before  the  lords,  of  participating  in  the 
treason  of  Eoger  Mortimer,  that  noble  assembly  pro- 
tested, "  with  the  assent  of  the  king  in  full  parliament, 
that,  albeit  they  had  taken  upon  them,  as  judges  of  the 
parliament,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  render  judg- 
ment, yet  the  peers  who  then  were  or  should  be  in  time 
to  come  were  not  bound  to  render  judgment  upon 
others  than  peers,  nor  had  power  to  do  so  ;  and  that  the 
said  judgment  thus  rendered  should  never  be  drawn  to 
example  or  consequence  in  time  to  come,  whereby  the 
said  peers  of  tho  land  might  be  charged  to  judge  others 
than  their  peers,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;"  cer- 
tainly, I  say,  this  declaration,  even  if  it  amounted  to  a 
statute,  concerning  which  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion,^ was  not  necessarily  to  be  interpreted  as  applicable 
to  impeachments  at  the  suit  of  the  commons,  wlierein  the 
king  is  no  ways  a  party.  There  were  several  precedents 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  of  such  impeachments  for 
treason.  There  had  been  more  than  one  in  that  of 
Charles  I.  The  objection  indeed  was  so  novel,  that 
chief-justice  Scroggs,  having  been  impeached  for  treason 
in  the  last  parliament,  though  he  applied  to  be  admitted 
to  bail,  had  never  insisted  on  so  decisive  a  plea  to  Un 
jurisdiction.     And  if  the  doctrine  adopted  by  the  lords 

y  Commons'  Journals,  March  26,  1681.  one;  arguing,  I  suppose,  from  the  wut-U 

'  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  54.   Lord  Hale  doubted  "  in  full  parliament,"  which  have  }>"eB 

whother  this  were  a  statute.    But  the  held  to  imply  tho  pre«ncc  mid  assent  o1 

iadR<*s,  in  1689,  on  being  consulted  by  the  commons 

*hn  k'Ms.  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
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were  ;o  be  carried  to  its  just  consequences,  all  impeach- 
ment of  commoners  must  be  at  an  end ;  for  no  distinc- 
tion IS  taken  in  the  above  declaration  as  to  Bereford 
between  treason  and  misdemeanor.  The  peers  had 
indeed  lost  their  ancient  privilege  in  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, and  were  subject  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  but 
the  principle  was  exactly  the  same,  and  the  right  of 
judging  commoners  upon  impeachment  for  corruption  or 
embezzlement,  which  no  one  called  in  question,  was  as 
much  an  exception  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  as  in 
the  more  rare  case  of  high  treason.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  29th  section  of  Magna  Charta, 
which  establishes  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  is  by  its 
express  language  solely  applicable  to  the  suits  of  the 
crown. 

This  very  dangerous  and  apparently  unfounded 
theory,  broached  upon  the  occasion  of  Fitzharris's  im- 
peachment by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  never  obtained 
reception ;  and  was  rather  intimated  than  avowed  in  the 
vote  of  the  lords  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  at 
common  law.  But,  after  the  revolution,  the  commons 
having  impeached  sir  Adam  Blaii-  and  some  othere  of 
high  treason,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  search  for 
precedents  on  this  subject ;  and,  after  full  deliberation, 
the  house  of  lords  came  to  a  resolution  that  they  would 
proceed  on  the  impeachments.'  The  inadvertent  position 
therefore  of  Blackstone,*"  that  a  commoner  cannot  be  im- 
j)eached  for  high  treason,  is  not  only  difficult  to  be  sup- 
])0rted  upon  ancient  authorities,  but  contrary  to  the  latest 
determination  of  the  supreme  tribunal. 

No  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  strange  libel  for 
which  Fitzharris  suffered  death  has  yet  been 
•kSm?'"^  afforded.  There  is  much  probability  in  the 
'^dcS?'*^  supposition  that  it  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
"'^  some  in  the  court,  in  order  to  cast  odium  on 
Ihoir  adversaries ;  a  very  common  stratagem  of  unscm- 
jiulous  partisans."    It  caused  an  impression  unfavoxirable 

*  MatMirs  PncedenU,  It.  B4,  and  Ap-  Lorris  was  an  Irish  papist,  who  had  evi- 
penclis,  347.  SUU  TrMt,  Till.  236,  and  dently  bod  ititcrvlowt  with  the  king 
](||.  1318.  through  Irnly  rortsmoutU.   One  Hawkins, 

b  CnmsMlitAriet,  vol.  Ir.  c.  19.  aftcrwardii  nmiio  d<<au  of  Chichester  foi 

•  lUlpb,  6M,  etpott.  State  Trial*,  hi*  palm,  puWlNliod  n  iinrnidvo  ul  tliii 
Zi3,  437.    Nortb'i  Examen,  274.    Fit*-    rmc  ftiM  c'  '.•.■.wliixxls. 
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to  the  whigs  in  the  nation.  The  court  made  a  dexterous 
use  of  that  extreme  credulity  which  has  been  supposed 
characteristic  of  the  English,  though  it  belongs  at  least 
equally  to  every  other  people.  They  seized  into  their 
hands  the  very  engines  of  delusion  that  had  been  turned 
against  them.  Those  perjured  witnesses,  whom  Shaftes- 
bury had  hallooed  on  through  all  the  infamy  of  the 
popish  plot,  were  now  arrayed  in  the  same  court  to 
swear  treason  and  conspiracy  against  him.**  Though  h«» 
escaped  by  the  resoluteness  of  his  grand  jury,  who  re 
fused  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment  on  testimony  which 
they  professed  themselves  to  disbelieve,  and  which  was 
probably  false,  yet  this  extraordinary  deviation  from 
the  usual  practice  did  harm  rather  than  otherwise  to  the 
general  cause  of  his  faction.  The  judges  had  taken  care 
that  the  witnesses  should  be  examined  in  open  court,  so 
that  the  jury's  partiality,  should  they  reject  such  positive 
testimony,  might  become  glaring.  Doubtless  it  is,  in 
ordinaiy  cases,  the  duty  of  a  grand  juror  to  find  a  bill 
upon  the  direct  testimony  of  witnesses,  where  they  do 
not  contradict  themselves  or  each  other,  and  where  their 
evidence  is  not  palpably  incredible  or  contrary  to  his 
own  knowledge.  The  oath  of  that  inquest  is  forgotten, 
either  where  they  render  themselves,  as  seems  too  often 
the  case,  the  mere  conduit-pipes  of  accusation,  putting  a 
prisoner  in  jeopardy  upon  such  slender  evidence  as  does 
not  call  upon  him  for  a  defence  ;  or  where,  as  we  have 
sometimes  known  in  political  causes,  they  frustrate  the 

d  state  Trials,  viil.  759.  Roger  North's  logue,  entitled  Ignoramus  Vindicated,  it 

remark    on   this   is  worthy  of  him : —  Is  asked,  Why  were  Dr.  Oates  and  others 

"  Having  sworn  false, as  it  is  manifest  believed  against  the  papists?  and  the 

some  did  before  to  one  pm'pose,  it  is  best  answer  the  case  admits  is  given: 

more  likely  they  swore  true  to  the  con-  "  Because  his  and  their  testimony  wm 

trary."  Exaraen,  p.  117.    And  sir  Robert  backed  by  that  undeniable  evidence  of 

Sawyer's  observation  to  the  same  effect  Coleman's  papers,  Godfrey's  murder,  and 

is  also  worthy  of  him.     On  College's  a  thousand  other  pregnant  circumstances, 

trial,  Oates,  in  his  examination  for  the  which  makes  the  case  much  different 

prisoners,   said    that    Turberville    had  from  that  when  people,  of  very  siospected 

changed  sides;  Sawyer,  as  counsel   for  credit,  swear    the    grossest    improbabi- 

the  crown,  answered,  "  Dr.  Oates,  Mr.  lities."     But   the  same  witness,  it  is 

Turberville  has  not  changed  sides,  you  urged,  had  lately  been  beUeved  against 

have ;  he  is  still  a  witness  for  tne  king,  the  papists.    "  What !  then,"  replies  th» 

you  are  against  him."   State  Trials,  viii.  advocate  of  Shaftesbury ;  "  may  not  a 

639.  man  be  very  honest  and  credible  at  one 

The  opposite  party  were  a  little  per-  time,  and  six  months  after,  by  necessity 

plexed  by  the  necessity  of  refuting  testi-  subornation,  malice,  or  twenty  ways,  DC 

nv>ny  they  had  relied  upon.    In  a  dla-  come  a  rotorious  villain?  ' 
VOL.  II.  2  a 
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ends  of  justice  by  rejecting  indictments  wliicli  are  fully 
substantiated  by  testimony.  Whether  the  grand  jury  of 
London,  in  their  celebrated  ignoramus  on  the  indict 
ment  preferred  against  Shaftesbury,  had  sufficient  grounds 
for  their  incredulity  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.' 
There  was  probably  no  one  man  among  them  who  had 
not  implicitly  swallowed  the  tales  of  the  same  witnesses 
in  the  trials  for  the  plot.  The  nation,  however,  in 
general,  less  bigoted,  or  at  least  more  honest  in  their 
bigotry,  than  those  London  citizens,  was  staggered  by  so 
many  depositions  to  a  traitorous  conspiracy,  in  those  who 
had  pretended  an  excessive  loyalty  to  the  king's  person.' 
Men  unaccustomed  to  courts  of  justice  are  naturally 
prone  to  give  credit  to  the  positive  oaths  of  witnesses. 
They  were  still  more  persuaded  when,  as  in  the  trial  of 
College  at  Oxford,  they  saw  this  testimony  sustained  by 
the  approbation  of  a  judge  Tand  that  judge  a  decent 
person  who  gave  no  scandal),  and  confiimed  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  The  gross  iniquity  practised  towards 
the  prisoner  in  that  trial  was  not  so  generally  bniited  as 
his   conviction.*''     There  is  in   England  a  remarkable 


'  Roger  North,  and  the  prerogative 
writers  In  general,  speak  of  tbl8  inquest 
.  as  a  Bcandalous  piece  of  perjury  enougli 
to  justify  the  measures  soon  afterwards 
taken  against  the  city.  But  Ralph,  who, 
at  this  period  of  history,  is  very  impar- 
tial, seems  to  think  the  Jury  warranted 
by  the  absardity  of  the  depositions.  It 
Is  to  be  remembered  that  the  petty 
jorles  bad  shown  themselves  liable  to 
intimldatlOD,  and  that  the  bench  was 
tM  to  the  court.  In  modem  times,  such 
an  ignoramus  oonld  hardly  ever  be  Jus- 
tified. There  Is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  conrt  had  reoonrse  to  suborna- 
tion of  ovidenoe  against  Shaftesbury. 
Ralph,  140,  et  post  And  the  witnesses 
mtn  chiefly  low  Irishmen,  In  whom  he 
waa  not  likely  to  have  placed  confidence. 
As  to  the  osaodatlun  found  among 
flteflirtmry't  papers,  It  wsa  not  signed 
by  himself^  nor,  as  I  conceive,  treason- 
able, only  Undlng  the  sasooiatoni  to 
oppose  the  duke  of  York,  In  case  of  bis 
eomlng  to  the  crown.  State  Trials,  vlll. 
7WI.  See  also  837  and  836. 
<  U  wo  BUT  bel.'ere  James  II.,  the  po- 


pulace hooted  Shaftesbury  when  he  wa> 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Macpherson,  124 ; 
Life  of  James,  688.  This  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  odit  damnatos.  Tliey 
rejoiced,  however,  much  more,  as  he 
owns,  at  the  Ignoramus,  p.  714. 

s  See  College's  case  in  State  Trials, 
viil.  649;  and  Hawies's  remarks  on  it 
723.  Ralph,  62C.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
pieces  of  Judicial  iniquity  that  we  lino 
in  the  whole  collection.  The  written  In- 
structions ho  liail  given  to  his  connse. 
before  the  trial  were  taken  away  from 
blm,  in  order  to  learn  the  Krounds  of  his 
defence.  North  and  Jonea,  the  Judges 
before  whom  ho  was  tried,  ulTurdcd  him 
no  protection.  But,  besides  this,  even  if 
the  witnesses  had  been  credible,  it  dues 
not  appear  to  me  that  the  facts  amonntcd 
to  treason.  Roger  North  outdoes  him- 
self In  his  JUKllticntlon  of  the  proceedings 
on  his  trial.  I'^umcn,  p.  687.  What 
would  this  man  have  been  In  power, 
when  bo  writes  thus  In  a  sort  of  pro* 
scripUon  twenty  years  after  the  revoln- 
tkmt  Hut  In  Justice  It  sliodd  )«  ob« 
served  that  his  oortralts  of  North  anri 
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confidence  in  our  judicial  proceedings,  in  part  derived 
from  their  publicity,  and  partly  from  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  jurors  are  usually  summoned.  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  administration  of  the  two  last  Stuarts 
was  calculated  to  show  how  easily  this  confiding  temper 
might  be  the  dupe  of  an  insidious  ambition. 

The  king's  declaration  of  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  dissolve  the  last  parliament,  being  a  mani-  Triumph  of 
festo  against  the  late  majority  of  the  house  of  the  court, 
commons,  was  read  in  all  churches.  The  clergy  scarcely 
waited  for  this  pretext  to  take  a  zealous  part  for  the 
crown.  Every  one  knows  their  influence  over  the 
nation  in  any  cause  which  they  make  their  own.  They 
seemed  to  change  the  war  against  liberty  into  a  crusade. 
They  re-echoed  from  every  pulpit  the  strain  of  passive 
obedience,  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  of  the  divine 
origin  and  patriarchal  descent  of  monarchy.  Now  began 
again  the  loyal  addresses,  more  numerous  and  ardent 
than  in  the  last  year,  which  overspread  the  pages  of 
the  London  Gazette  for  many  months.  These  effusions 
stigmatise  the  measures  of  the  three  last  parliaments, 
dwelling  especially  on  their  arbitrary'  illegal  votes 
against  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  Their  lan- 
guage is  of  course  not  alike ;  yet,  amidst  all  the  ebulli- 
tions  of  triumphant  loyalty,  it  is  easy  in  many  of  them 
to  perceive  a  lurking  distnist  of  the  majesty  to  which 
they  did  homage,  insinuated  to  the  reader  in  the  marked 
satisfaction  with  which  they  allude  to  the  king's  promise 
of  calling  frequent  parliaments  and  of  governing  by  the 
laws.'' 

The  whigs,  meantime,  so  late  in  the  heyday  of  their 
pride,  lay,  like  the  fallen  angels,  prostrate  upon  the 
fiery  lake.  The  scoffs  and  gibes  of  libellers,  who  had 
trembled  before  the  resolutions  of  the  commons,  weie 
showered  upon  their  heads.  They  had  to  fear,  what  was 
much  worse  than  the  insults  of  these  vermin,  the  per- 
juries of  mercenary  informers  suborned  by  their  enemies 

Jones  (id.  512  and  517)  are  excellent  give  up  altogether  every  right  and  privi- 

•pecimens  of  his  inimitable  talent  for  lege  to  the  crown.    This  may  be  true 

Dntch  painting.  in  a  very  few  instances,  but  is  by  no 

h  London  Gazette,  1681,  passim.  Ealph,  means  their  general  tenor.     They   are 

»92,  has  spoken  too  strongly  of  their  ser-  exactly  high-tory  addresses,  and  nothiiv 

Tllity,  fts  if  they  showed  a  disposition  to  more. 

2g  2 
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to  charge  false  conspiracies  against  them,  and  sure  of 
countenance  from  the  contaminated  benches  of  justice. 
The  court,  with  an  artful  policy,  though  with  detestable 
wickedness,  secured  itself  against  its  only  great  danger, 
the  suspicion  of  popery,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Plunket,  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Dublin.'  The  execution  of  this 
worthy  and  innocent  person  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  extorted  from  the  king  in  a  time  of  great  difficulty, 
like  that  of  lord  Stafford.  He  was  coolly  and  deliberately 
permitted  to  suffer  death,  lest  the  current  of  loyalty, 
still  sensitive  and  suspicious  upon  the  account  of  re- 
ligion, might  be  somewhat  checked  in  its  course.  Yet 
those  who  heap  the  epithets  of  merciless,  inhuman,  san- 
guinary, on  the  whig  party  for  the  impeachment  of  lord 
Stafford,  in  whose  guilt  they  fully  believed,  seldom 
mention,  without  the  characteristic  distinction  of  "  good- 
natured,"  that  sovereign  who  permitted  the  execution 
of  Plunket,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  assured.'' 


•  state  Trials,  viii.  447.  Chief  justice 
Pemberton,  by  whom  he  y/as  tried,  had 
strong  prejndices  against  the  papists, 
though  well  enough  disposed  to  serve  the 
court  in  some  respects. 

k  The  king,  James  says  in  1679,  was 
convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  the  plot, 
'while  the  seeming  necessity  of  his  affairs 
made  this  unfortunate  prince — for  so  he 
may  well  be  termed  in  this  conjuncture — 
think  he  could  not  be  safe  but  by  con- 
senting every  day  to  the  oxecutiovn  of 
those  he  knew  in  his  heart  to  be  most 
Innocent ;  and  as  for  that  notion  of  letting 
the  law  take  its  course,  it  was  such  a 
piece  of  casuistry  as  had  been  fatal  to  the 
king  his  father,"  kc  B63.  If  tliis  was 
blameable  in  1679,  how  much  more  in 
1681.1 

Temple  reUtcs,  that,  having  objected 
JO  leaving  some  priests  to  the  law,  as  tlie 
nonse  of  commons  had  desired  in  1679, 
Kall&x  said  he  would  tell  every  one  he 
wu  a  p«pUt  If  be  did  not  concur;  and 
that  the  plot  mtut  be  treated  «•  if  it  wore 
tnie,  whether  it  wm  io  or  not:  p.  330 
(folio  edit).  A  vile  maxim  Indeed  I  But 
••  Halifax  had  never  showed  any  wont 
)t  candour  or  humanity,  and  voted  lord 
dUSord  not  gailty  next  year,  we  may 
■odM  wiMtaar  Temple  baa  raprcMntad 


this  quite  exactly. 

In  reference  to  lord  Stafford,  I  will 
here  notice  that  lord  John  Russell,  in  a 
passage  deserving  very  high  praise,  has 
shown  rather  too  m\ich  candour  in  cen- 
suring his  ancestor  (p.  140)  on  account 
of  the  support  he  gave  (if  in  fact  he  did 
so,  for  the  evidence  seems  weak)  to  the 
ohjection  raised  by  the  sheriffs,  Bethell 
and  Cornish,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
Stafford's  execution.  The  king  having 
remitted  all  the  sontcncc  except  the  be- 
heading, these  magistrates  thought  fit  to 
consult  the  bouse  of  commons.  Hume 
talks  of  Russell's  seconding  this  "  bar- 
barous scruple,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  im- 
putes it  to  faction.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  eplthet.lt  is  certain  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  between  death  by  the  cord  and 
the  axe;  and  if  Stafford  had  been  guilty,aa 
lord  Russell  was  convinced,  of  a  most 
atrocious  treason,  he  could  not  deserve  to 
be  spared  the  more  ignominious  punish- 
ment The  truth  Is,  which  seems  to  have 
eioaped  both  these  writers,  tliat,  if  the 
king  ooQld  remit  a  part  of  the  sentence 
upon  a  parllamontary  impeachment,  It 
might  considerably  affect  the  queitioa 
whether  hn  could  not  grant  a  [wrdcn. 
which  the  commnnH  had  denied 
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The  hostility  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  several 
other  towns,  towards  the  court,  degenerating  porfgjt„je 
no  doubt  into  a  factious  and  indecent  violence,   of  the 
gave  a  pretext  for  the  most  dangerous  aggres-  ^j^n^^j 
sion  on   public  liberty  that   occurred  in   the  of  other 
present  reign.    The  power  of  the  democracy  in  ^ 
that  age  resided  chiefly  in  the    corporations.      These 
returned,  exclusively  or  principally,  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  commons.     So  long  as  they  should 
be  actuated  by  that  ardent  spirit  of  protestantism  and 
liberty  which  prevailed  in  the  middling  classes,  there 
was  little  prospect  of  obtaining  a  parliament  that  would 
co-operate  with  the  Stuart  scheme  of  government.     The 
administration  of  justice  was  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
their  magistrates,  especially  in   Middlesex,  where  all 
juries  are  returned  by  the  city  sheriffs.     It  was  sug- 
gested, therefore,  by  some  crafty  lawyers  that  a  judgment 
of  forfeiture  obtained  against  the  corporation  of  London 
would  not  onlj'  demolish  that  citadel  of  insolent  rebels, 
but  intimidate  the  rest  of  England  by  so  striking  an 
example.     True  it  was  that  no  precedent  could  be  found 
for  the  forfeiture  of  corporate  privileges.     But  general 
reasoning  was  to  serve  instead  of  precedents,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  analogy  in  the   surrenders  of  the 
abbeys  under  Henry  VIII.,  if  much  authority  could  be 
allowed  to  that  transaction.     An  information,  as  it  is 
called,  quo  warranto,  was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
court  pi  "king's   bench  against  the  corporation.     Two 
acts  of  the  common  council  were  alleged  as  sufficient 
misdemeanors  to  warrant  a  judgment  of  forfeiture ;  one, 
the  imposition  of  certain  tolls  on  goods  brought  into  the 
city  markets  by  an  ordinance  or  by-law  of  their  own  ; 
the  other,  their  petition  to  the  king  in  December,  1679, 
for  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  its  publication  through- 
out the  country."     It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  this  work  to  inquire  whether  a  corporation  be  in  any 
case  subject  to  forfeiture,  the  afBnnative  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  held  by  couiis  of  justice  since  the  revolu- 
tion ;  or  whether  the  exaction  of  tolls  in  their  markets, 
in  consideration  of  erecting  stalls  and  standings,  were 
within  the  competence  of  the  city  of  London  ;  or,  if  not 

■»  See  this  petition,  Somera  Tracts,  viii.  14*. 
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80,  whether  it  were  such  an  offence  as  could  legally 
incur  the  penalty  of  a  total  forfeiture  and  disfranchise- 
ment ;  siace  it  was  manifest  that  the  crown  made  use 
only  of  this  additional  pretext  in  order  to  punish  the 
corporation  for  its  addi'ess  to  the  king.  The  language, 
indeed,  of  their  petition  had  been  uncourtly,  and  what 
the  adherents  of  prerogative  would  call  insolent ;  but  it 
was  at  the  worst  rather  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  the 
persons  concerned  might  be  responsible,  than  a  breach  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  corporation.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  concerned  to  argue  the  matter  of  law  in 
this  question,  as  to  remark  the  spirit  in  which  the  attack 
on  this  stronghold  of  popular  liberty  was  conceived. 
The  court  of  king's  bench  pronounced  judgment  of  for- 
feiture against  the  corporation ;  but  this  judgment,  at 
the  request  of  the  attorney-general,  was  only  recorded ; 
the  city  continued  in  appearance  to  possess  its  corporate 
franchises,  but  upon  submission  to  certain  regulations  : 
namely,  that  no  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  or  other  chief 
officer,  should  be  admitted  until  approved  by  the  king ; 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  twice  disapproving  their  choice 
of  a  mayor,  he  should  himself  nominate  a  fit  person,  and 
the  same  in  case  of  sheriffs,  without  waiting  for  a  second 
election  ;  that  the  court  of  aldermen,  with  the  king's 
permission,  might  remove  any  one  of  their  body ;  that 
they  should  have  a  negative  on  the  elections  of  common- 
councilmen,  and,  in  case  of  disapproving  a  second  choice, 
have  themselves  the  nomination.  The  coi-poration  sub- 
mitted thus  to  purchase  the  continued  enjoyment  of  its 
estates  at  the  expense  of  its  municipal  independence ; 
yet,  even  in  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  whig  party, 
the  question  to  admit  these  regulations  was  carried  by 
no  great  majority  in  the  common  councils,"  The  city 
was,  of  course,  absolutely  subservient  to  the  court  from 
this  time  to  the  revolution. 

After  the  fall  of  the  capital  it  was  not  to  be  exj^ected 
that  towns  lows  capable  of  defence  should  stand  out. 
Infonoationfl  quo  warranto  were  brought  against  several 
oorporatious,  and  a  far  greater  number  hastened  to  anti- 
oipate  the  assault  by  voluntary  suircnders.  It  seemed 
to  be  recognised  as  law  by  the  judgment  against  London 

■  MUM  TiisU,  viiL  1039-1340.    lUlph,    divlflon  honuunble  to  tbo  spirit  of  lUi 
TIT.    The  mi^rity  wubut  104  to  86 1  •    dtlMni 
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that  any  irregularity  or  misuse  of  power  in  a  corponi- 
tion  might  incur  a  sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  few  could 
boast  that  they  were  invulnerable  at  eveiy  point.  The 
judges  of  assize  in  their  circuits  prostituted  their  influ- 
ence and  authority  to  forward  this  and  every  other 
encroachment  of  the  crown.  Jeffreys,  on  the  northern 
circuit,  in  1684,  to  use  the  language  of  Charles  11. 's 
most  unblushing  advocate,  "  made  all  the  charters,  like 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  fall  down  before  him,  and  returned 
laden  with  suirenders,  the  spoils  of  towns.""  They 
received,  instead,  new  charters^  framing  the  constitution 
of  these  municipalities  in  a  more  oligarchical  model, 
and  reserving  to  the  crown  the  first  appointment  of  those 
who  were  to  form  the  governing  part  of  the  corporation. 
These  changes  were  gradually  brought  about  in  the  last 
three  years  of  Charles's  reign  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

There  can  be  nothing  so  destructive  to  the  English 
constitution,  not  even  the  introduction  of  a  „ 
militaiy  force,  as  the  exclusion  of  the  electoral  lord  Ruaseu 
body  from  their  franchises.  The  people  of  this  *"^  Sidney, 
country  are,  by  our  laws  and  constitution,  bound  only 
to  obey  a  parliament  duly  chosen  ;  and  this  violation  o 
charters,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  appears  to 
be  the  gTcat  and  leading  justification  of  that  event  which 
drove  the  latter  from  the  throne.  It  can  therefore  be 
no  matter  of  censure,  in  a  moral  sense,  that  some  men 
of  pure  and  patriotic  virtue,  mingled,  it  must  be  owned, 
with  others  of  a  far  inferior  temper,  began  to  hold  con- 
sultations as  to  the  best  means  of  resisting  a  government 
which,  whether  to  judge  from  these  proceedings,  or 
from  the  language  of  its  partisans,  was  aiming  without 
disguise  at  an  arbitrary  power.  But  as  resistance  to  es- 
tablished authority  can  never  be  warrantable  until  it  is 
expedient,  we  could  by  no  means  approve  any  schemes 
of  insurrection  that  might  be  projected  in  1682,  unless 
we  could  perceive  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  their 
success.  And  this  we  are  not  led,  by  what  we  read  of 
the  spirit  of  those  times,  to  believe.  The  tide  ran  vio- 
lently in  another  direction ;  the  courage  of  the  whiga 
was  broken ;  their  adversaries  were  strong  in  niunbera 

"  North's  Fixamen.  636. 
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and  in  zeal.  But  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  thai 
men  like  lord  Essex  and  lord  Kussell,  with  so  much  to 
lose  by  failure,  with  such  good  sense,  and  such  abhor- 
rence of  civil  calamity,  would  not  ultimately  have 
resolved  on  the  desperate  issue  of  arms,  though  they 
might  deem  it  prudent  to  form  estimates  of  their 
strength,  and  to  knit  together  a  confederacy  which 
absolute  necessity  might  call  into  action.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  supposed  conspirators  had  debated  among 
themselves  the  subject  of  an  insurrection,  and  poised 
the  chances  of  civil  war.  Thus  much  the  most  jealous 
lawyer,  I  presume,  will  allow  might  be  done,  without 
risking  the  penalties  of  treason.  They  had,  however, 
gone  farther ;  and  by  concerting  measures  in  different 
places  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  for  a  rising,  though  con- 
tingently, and  without  any  fixed  determination  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  most  probably  (if  the  whole  business  had 
been  disclosed  in  testimony)  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
law,  according  to  the  construction  it  has  frequently  re- 
ceived. There  is  a  considerable  difficulty,  after  all  that 
has  been  written,  in  stating  the  extent  of  their  designs  ; 
but  I  think  we  may  assume  that  a  wide-spreading  and 
formidable  insurrection  was  for  several  months  in 
agitation.^  But  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  the  en- 
terprise had  already  caused  lord  Eussell  and  lord  Essex 
to  recede  from  the  desperate  counsels  of  Shaftesbury  ; 
and  but  for  the  unhappy  detection  of  the  conspiracy  and 
the  perfidy  of  lord  Howard,  these  two  noble  persons, 
whose  lives  were  untimely  lost  to  their  country,  might 
have  survived  to  join  the  banner  and  support  the  throne 
of  William.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  minor 
plot,  if  we  may  use  that  epithet  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive dignity  of  the  conspirators,  for  assassinating  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York,  had  no  immediate  connexion 
with  the  schemes  of  Kussell,  Essex,  and  Sidney.'' 

f  Lady  RuMwU't  opinion  waa  that  '  it  the  acute  and  indefatigable  Ralph  p.  722, 

WM  no  more  than  what  her  lord  confeiied,  and  by  lord  John  RuaieU,  p.  253.    Se« 

Ulk— and  it  is  poMible  that  talk  going  w  alao  State  Trials,  ix  388,  et  post.    There 

br  as  to  consider,  if  a  remedy  for  supposed  appears  no  cause  fbr  doubting  the  reality 

•Tils  might  be  sotight,  how  it  could  be  of  what  is  called  tho  Rye-bouse  Plot. 

fBnwd."    Life  of  Lord  Russell,  p.  366.  The  case  against  Walcot,  id.  619,  was 

It  is  not  easy,  bowerer,  to  talk  long  in  pretty  well  proved ;  but  bis  own  con> 

this  manner  about  the  how  of  treason  feesion  completely  banged  him  and  bis 

without  Iricarring  the  penalties  of  it  (yiruds  too.    Ills  attainder  was  reversed 

^  iiee  this  0<iitaM«  well  rtlsnisseil  bar  nfu>r  the  ri'volution,  but  only  on  aoronnl 
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But  it  is  by  no  means  a  consequence  from  the  admis- 
sion we  have  made  that  the  evidence  adduced 
on  lord  Eussell's  trial  was  sufficient  to  justify 
his  conviction.'  It  appears  to  me  that  lord  Howard,  and 
perhaps  Eumsey,  were  unwilling  witnesses;  and  that 
the  foi-mer,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  those  who 
betray  their  friends  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives, 
divulged  no  more  than  was  extracted  by  his  own  danger. 
The  testimony  of  neither  witness,  especially  Howard, 
was  given  with  any  degree  of  that  precision  which  is 
exacted  in  modem  times ;  and,  as  we  now  read  the  trial, 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  jury  in  later  ages  would  have 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or  would  have  been  advised 
to  it  by  the  court.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  lord 
Howard  were  really  able  to  prove  more  than  he  did, 
which  I  m^ich  suspect,  a  better-conducted  examination 
would  probably  have  elicited  facts  unfavourable  to  the 
prisoner  which  at  present  do  not  appear.     It  may  be 


of  some  technical  errors,  not  essential  to 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

'  State  Trials,  ix.  577.  Lord  Essex  cut 
his  throat  in  the  Tower.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  excellent  qualities,  but  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  melancholy,  which 
overcame  his  fortitude;  an  event  the 
■more  to  be  deplored,  as  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  possibility  of  his  being 
convicted.  A  suspicion,  as  is  well  known, 
obtained  credit  with  the  enemies  of  the 
court  that  lord  Essex  was  murdered; 
and  some  evidence  was  brought  for\\'ard 
by  the  zeal  of  one  Braddon.  The  late 
editor  of  the  State  Trials  seems  a  little 
inclined  to  revive  this  report,  which  even 
Harris  (Life  of  Charles,  p.  352)  does  not 
venture  to  accredit ;  and  I  am  surprised 
to  find  lord  John  Russell  observe,  "  It 
would  be  idle,  at  the  present  time,  to 
pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject :"  p.  182.  This  1  can  by  no  means 
admit.  We  have,  on  the  one  side,  some 
testimonies  by  children,  who  frequently 
invent  and  persist  in  falsehoods  with  no 
conceivable  motive.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Charles  IL 
and  the  duke  of  York  caused  a  detest- 
able murder  to  be  perpetrated  on  one 
towards  whom  they  had  never  shown 
any  hostility,  and  in  whose  death  they 
had  no  interest.     Each  of  these  princes 


had  faults  enough;  but  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  they  were  totally  incapable  of 
such  a  crime.  One  of  the  presimaptive 
arguments  of  Braddon,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  long  afterwards,  is,  that  the 
king  and  his  brother  were  in  the  Tower 
on  the  morning  of  lord  Essex's  death. 
If  this  leads  to  anything,  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  Charles  II.,  like  the  tyrant 
in  a  Grub-street  tragedy,  came  to  kill 
his  prisoner  with  his  own  hands.  Any 
man  of  ordinary  understanding  (which 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  with  Mr. 
Braddon)  must  perceive  that  the  circum- 
stance tends  to  repel  suspicion  rather  than 
the  contrary.  See  the  whole  of  this, 
including  Braddon's  pamphlet,  in  State 
Trials,  ix.  1127  QI  am  sorry  to  read  in 
an  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  by 
an  eloquent  friend,  "  Essex  added  a  yet 
sadder  and  more  fearful  story  to  the 
bloody  chronicles  of  the  Tower."  Macao- 
lay's  Essays,  lii.  03,  and  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, 1838.  For  though  this  may  imply 
no  more  than  his  suicide,  it  will  genendly 
be  construed  in  another  sense.  And 
surely  the  critical  Judgment  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  evidence  which  might 
weigh,  as  I  have  heard  it  did,  with  the 
pardonable  pr^udices  of  a  descendant 
—1845.1 
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doubtful  whether  any  overt  act  of  treason  is  distinctly 
proved  against  lord  Eussell,  except  his  concurrence  in 
the  project  of  a  rising  at  Taunton,  to  which  Kumsey 
deposes.  But  this,  depending  on  the  oath  of  a  single 
witness,  could  not  be  sufficient  for  a  conviction. 

Pemberton,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  tried 
this  illustrious  prisoner  with  more  humanity  than  was 
usually  displayed  on  the  bench  ;  but,  aware  of  his  pre- 
carious tenure  in  office,  he  did  not  venture  to  check  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  Sawyer  and  Jeffreys,  permitting 
them  to  give  a  great  body  of  hearsay  evidence,  with 
only  the  feeble  and  useless  remark  that  it  did  not  affect 
the  prisoner.'  Yet  he  checked  lord  Anglesea,  when  he 
offered  similar  evidence  for  the  defence.  In  his  direction 
to  the  jury,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  he  by  no 
means  advanced  the  general  proposition  which  better 
men  have  held,  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  in  itself 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  ;  limiting  it 
to  cases  where  the  king's  person  might  be  put  in  danger, 
as,  in  the  immediate  instance,  by  the  alleged  scheme  of 
seizing  his  guards.'  His  language,  indeed,  as  recorded 
in  the  printed  trial,  was  such  as  might  have  produced  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  from  a  jury  tolerably  disposed  to- 
wards the  prisoner ;  but  the  sheriffs.  North  and  Eich, 
who  had  been  illegally  thrust  into  office,  being  men 
wholly  devoted  to  the  prerogative,  had  taken  care  to 
return  a  panel  in  whom  they  could  confide." 

The  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  at  which  Jeffreys,  now 
raised  to  the  post  of  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
presided,  is  as  familiar  to  all  my  readers  as  that  of  lord 
Eussell."     Their  names   have   been  always   united  in 

*  Bute  TriaU,  816.  Sawyer  told  lord  tbolomew  Shower  iu  behalf  of  it.  These 
RuMeU,  when  be  applied  to  have  big  trial  are  iu  the  State  Trials.  But  Holt,  by 
put  off,  that  be  would  not  have  given  the  laying  down  the  principle  of  constructive 
Mng  an  bour"!  notice  to  save  his  life,  treason  in  Ashton's  case,  established  for 
Id.  S83,  Yet  he  could  not  pretend  that  ever  the  legulityof  Pemberton's  doctrine, 
the  prisoner  had  any  concern  in  the  at-  and  indeed  carried  it  a  good  deal  further. 
MMlnation  plot.  "  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 

•  Tbe  act  annulling  lord  Russell's  Juries  were  pocked  through  a  conspiracy 
•ttalnder  recites  him  to  have  been  of  the  sbcriirs  with  Burton  and  Uroham, 
"  wrongfully  convicted  by  partial  and  solicitors  fur  the  crown.  State  Trials,  tx. 
milaitOOiMtructlons  of  law."  Btat«  Trials,  933.  Thcso  two  men  ran  away  at  the 
\xMt.  80T«raipampbU'U  were  published  revolution;  but  Roger  North  viuillcutM 
after  th«  rerolntlon  by  sir  Holicrt  Atlciiis  thoir  chaructcru,  and  ttioso  who  Ixuui  i^ 
and  sir  John  Hawlss  against  the  conduct  him  may  think  thoui  honest 

tf  UM  court  in  this  trial,  and  by  sir  Bar-       ■  HtaUt  Trials,  ix.  hih. 
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grateful  veneration  and  sympathy.  It  is  notcrious  thai 
Sidney's  conviction  was  obtained  by  a  most  illegal  dis- 
tortion of  the  evidence.  Besides  lord  Howard,  no  living 
witness  could  be  produced  to  the  conspiracy  for  an  insur- 
rection; and  though  Jeffreys  permitted  two  others  to 
prepossess  the  jury  by  a  secondhand  story,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  their  testimony  coidd  not  directly 
afiect  the  prisoner.''  The  attorney-general,  therefore, 
had  recourse  to  a  paper  found  in  his  house,  which  was 
given  in  evidence,  either  as  an  overt  act  of  treason  by 
its  own  nature,  or  as  connected  with  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy ;  for  though  it  was  only  in  the  latter  sense  that 
it  could  be  admissible  at  all,  yet  Jeffreys  took  care  to 
insinuate,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  that  the  doctrines  it 
contained  were  treasonable  in  themselves,  and  without 
reference  to  other  evidence.  In  regard  to  tnith,  and  to 
that  justice  which  cannot  be  denied  to  the  worst  men  in 
their  worst  actions,  I  must  obsei've  that  the  common 
accusation  against  the  court  in  this  trial,  of  having  ad- 
mitted insuflScient  proof  by  the  mere  comparison  of 
handwriting,  though  alleged,  not  only  in  most  of  our 
historians,  but  in  the  act  of  parliament  reversing 
Sidney's  attainder,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded ; 
the  testimony  to  that  fact,  imless  the  printed  trial  is 
falsified  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  being  such  as  would 
be  received  at  present.'     W  e  may  allow,  also,  that  the 


y  state  Trials,  ix.  846.  Yet  in  summing  of  any  one  witness  to  be  written  by  him, 

up  the  evidence  he  repeated  all  West  and  but  the  jury  was  directed  to  beiieve  it 

Keeling  had  thus  said   at  secondhand,  by  comparing  it  with  other  writings  of 

without  reminding  the  jury  that  it  was  the  said  Algernon."     State  Trials,  997. 

not  legal  testimony.    Id.  899.    It  would  This  does  not   appear  to  have  been  tho 

be  said  by  his  advocates,  if  any  are  left,  case  ;  and  though  Jeffreys  is  said  to  have 

that  these  witnesses  must  have  been  left  garbled  the  manuscript  trial  before  it  wa« 

out  of  the  question,  since  there  could  printed  (for  all  the  trials  at  this  time  were 

otherwise  have  been  no  dispute  about  the  pi;blished    by  authority,    which    makes 

written  paper.    But  they  were  undoubt-  them  much  better  evidence  against  the 

edly  intended  to  prop  up  Howard's  evi-  judges  than  for  them),  yet  he  can  hardly 

dence,  which  had  been  so  much  shaken  have  substituted  so  much  testimony  with- 

by  his  previous  declaration  that  he  knew  out  its  attracting  the  notice  of  Atkins 

of  no  conspiracy.  and  Hawles,  who  wrote  *f:er  the  revolu- 

*  This  is  pointed  out,  perhaps  for  the  tion.    However,  in  Hayes's  vAse,  State 

first  time,  in  an  excellent  modern  law-  Trials,    x.  312,    though    the    prisoner's 

book,  Phillipps's  Law  of  Evidence.    Yet  handwriting  to  a  letter  was  proved  in 

the  act  for  the  reversal  of  Sidney's  at-  the  usual  way  by  persons  who  had  seen 

tainder  declares  in  the  preamble   mat  him  write,  yet  this  letter  was  also  shown 

-  the  paper,   supposed   to  be  his  hand-  to  the  jury,  along  with  some  of  his  ac- 

wrll'mg,  wai  not  proved  by  the  testimony  knowledged  writing,   for  the  purpose  of 
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passages  from  this  paper,  as  laid  in  the  indictment,  con- 
taining  very  strong  assertions  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  depose  an  unworthy  king,  might  by  possibility,  if 
connected  by  other  evidence  with  the  conspiracy  itself, 
have  been  admissible  as  presumptions  for  the  jury  to 
consider  whether  they  had  been  written  in  furtherance 
of  that  design.  But  when  they  came  to  be  read  on  the 
trial  with  their  context,  though  only  with  such  parts  of 
that  as  the  attorney-general  chose  to  produce  out  of  a 
voluminous  manuscript,  it  was  clear  that  they  belonged 
to  a  theoretical  work  on  government,  long  since  perhaps 
written,  and  incapable  of  any  bearing  upon  the  other 
evidence/ 

The  manifest  iniquity  of  this  sentence  upon  Algernon 
Sidney,  as  well  as  the  high  courage  he  displayed  through- 
out these  last  scenes  of  his  life,  have  inspired  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  name,  which  neither  what  we  know 
of  his  story,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  seems 
altogether  to  warrant.  The  crown  of  martyrdom  should 
be  suffered  perhaps  to  exalt  every  virtue,  and  efface 
every  defect,  in  patriots,  as  it  has  often  done  in  saints. 
In  the  faithful  min-or  of  histoiy  Sidney  may  lose  some- 
thing of  this  lustre.  He  possessed  no  doubt  a  powerful, 
active,  and  undaunted  mind,  stored  with  extensive 
reading  on  the  topics  in  which  he  delighted.  But  having 
proposed  one  only  object  for  his  political  conduct,  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  England,  his  pride  and 
inflexibility,  though  they  gave  a  dignity  to  his  character, 
rendered  lus  views  narrower  and  his  temper  unaccom- 
modating. It  was  evident  to  every  reasonable  man  that 
a  republican  government,  being  adverse  to  the  prepos- 
sessions of  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  could  only  be 
brought  about  and  maintained  by  the  force  of  usurpa- 
tion. Yet  for  this  idol  of  his  speculative  hours  he  was 
ojntent  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  plunge  the 
country  in   civil   war,  and  even  to  stand  indebted  to 

tMr  oompartwn.    [Sm  alio  the  trialii  of  that  the  expression  was  used  in  that  age 

tlH  Mvan  Uibopi.    Id.  xiL  298.]    It  U  lo  predaely  a*  It  is  at  present ;  and  It  it 

poaiUe,  tbaratov,  that  the  tame  may  well  known  to  lawyers  that  the  ntles  of 

bvn  been  done  on  Sldney'a  trial,  though  evidence  on  this  sulject  have  only  be<>n 

the  drcmnstanoe  doea  not  appear.    Jef-  distinctly  laid  down  within  the  memory 

f  rejra  Indeed  lays, "  Oompariaon  of  handi  of  the  present  generation. 

waa  allowed  for  good  proof  In  Sidney's  ■  See  Harris's  Livee,  v.  Ml 
Wfe."    Id.  SIS.    Bat  1  do  not  beUero 
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France  for  protection.  He  may  justly  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  dangerous  cabals 
with  Baiillon ;  nor  could  any  tool  of  Charles's  court  be 
more  sedulous  in  representing  the  aggressions  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  Netherlands  as  indifferent  to  our  honour 
and  safety. 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  on 
the  detection  of  the  plot,  was  given  up  by  the  States.  A 
sentence  of  outlawry,  which  had  passed  against  him  in 
his  absence,  is  equivalent,  in  cases  of  treason,  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  crime.  But  the  law  allows  the  space  of 
one  year,  during  which  the  party  may  surrender  him- 
self to  take  his  trial.  Armstrong,  when  brought  before 
the  court,  insisted  on  this  light,  and  demanded  a  trial. 
Nothing  could  be  more  evident,  in  point  of  law,  than 
that  he  was  entitled  to  it ;  but  Jeffreys,  with  inhuman 
rudeness,  treated  his  claim  as  wholly  unfounded,  and 
would  not  even  suffer  counsel  to  be  heard  in  his  behalf. 
He  was  executed  accordingly  without  trial.^  But  it 
would  be  too  prolix  to  recapitulate  all  the  instances  of 
bmtal  injustice,  or  of  cowardly  subserviency,  which 
degraded  the  English  lawyers  of  the  Stuart  period,  and 
never  so  infamously  as  in  these  last  years  of  Charles  II. 
From  this  prostitution  of  the  tribunals,  from  the  inter- 
mission of  parliaments,  and  the  steps  taken  to  render 
them  in  future  mere  puppets  of  the  crown,  it  was  plain 
that  all  constitutional  securities  were  at  least  in  abey- 
ance ;  and  those  who  felt  themselves  most  obnoxious,  or 
whose  spirit  was  too  high  to  live  in  an  enslaved  country, 
retired  to  Holland  as  an  asylum  in  which  they  might 
wait  the  occasion  of  better  prospects,  or,  at  the  worst, 
breathe  an  air  of  liberty. 

Meanwhile  the  prejudice  against  the  whig  party, 
wliich  had  reached  so  great  a  height  in  1681,  was  still 
farther  enhanced  by  the  detection  of  the  late  conspiracy. 
The  atrocious  scheme  of  assassination  alleged  against 
W'alcot  and  some  others  who  had  suffered  was  blended 
hy  the  arts  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  by  the  blunder- 
ing  credulity  of  the  gentry,  with  those  less  heinous 
projects  ascribed  to  lord  Eussell  and  his  associates.' 

b  state  Trials,  x.  105.  and  necessary  foi  secnring  the  peace  ol 

*  Tb«  grand  jury  of  Northamptonshire,    this  country,  that  all  ill-affected  persons 

In  1M3,    present  it  as  very  expedient,    may  give  eecnrity  for  the  peace ;"  spec* 
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These  projects,  if  true  in  their  full  extent,  were  indeed 
such  as  men  honestly  attached  to  the  government  of 
their  country  could  not  fail  to  disapprove.  For  this 
purpose  a  declaration  full  of  malicious  insinuations  was 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches.''  It  was  generally 
commented  upon,  we  may  make  no  question,  in  one  of 
those  loyal  discourses,  which,  trampling  on  all  trath, 
charity,  and  moderation,  had  no  other  scope  than  to  in- 
flame the  hearers  against  nonconforming  protestants, 
and  to  throw  obloquy  on  the  constitutional  privileges  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  censure,  in  any  strong  sense 
of  the  word,  the  Anglican  clergy  at  this  time  for  their 
assertion  of  absolute  non-resistance,  so  far  as 
principles  of  it  was  doue  without  calumny  and  insolence 
the  clergy,  towards  thosc  of  another  way  of  thinking,  and 
without  self-interested  adulation  of  the  ruling  power. 
Their  error  was  very  dangerous,  and  had  nearly  proved 
destmctive  of  the  whole  constitution ;  but  it  was  one 
which  had  come  down  with  high  recommendation,  and 
of  which  they  could  only  perhaps  be  undeceived,  as  men 
are  best  undeceived  of  most  eiToi's,  by  experience  that  it 
might  hurt  themselves.  It  was  the  tenet  of  their 
homilies,  their  canons,  their  most  distinguished  divines 
and  casuists ;  it  had  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature in  a  statute  of  the  present  reign.  Many  excellent 
men,  as  was  shown  after  the  revolution,  who  had  never 
made  use  of  this  doctrine  as  an  engine  of  faction  or 
private  interest,  could  not  disentangle  their  minds  from 
the  arguments  or  the  authority  on  which  it  rested.  But 
by  too  great  a  number  it  was  eagerly  brought  forward 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  power,  or  at  best  to 
fix  the  wavering  protestantism  of  iho  court  by  profes- 
sions of  imimpcachable  loyalty.  To  this  motive,  in  fact, 
we  may  trace  a  good  deal  of  the  vehemence  with  which 
the  non-resisting  principle  had  been  originally  advanced 
by  the  church  of  England  imder  the  Tudoi-s,  and  was 
continually  urged  imdcr  the  Stuarts.  If  wo  look  at  the 
tracts  and  sonnonH  jjublishcd  by  both  parties  after  the 
restoration,  it  will  appear  manifest  thai  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  churches  bade,  as  it  were,  against  each  other 

Cyioc  ft  Diimlwr  of  ganttemaii  of  tlm  flret  bmn,  ttc,  ihow.  ,><omcrH  Trnru,  vill.  •nm 
DMiUiM,  M  tiM  munM  if  MoDtaffn.I.«nv-       •<  lUlph,  p.  708.  J<arriii>  U^ct.  w.  39i 
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for  the  favour  of  the  two  royal  brothers.  The  oue  ap- 
pealed to  its  acknowledged  principle,  while  it  denounced 
the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see  to  release  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  bold  theories  of  popular  govern- 
ment which  Mariana  and  some  other  Jesuits  had  pro- 
mulgated. The  other  retaliated  on  the  first  movei-s  of 
the  RefoiTQation,  and  expatiated  on  the  usurpation  of 
lady  Jane  Grey,  not  to  say  Elizabeth,  and  the  repub- 
licanism of  Knox  or  Calvin. 

From  the  era  of  the  exclusion-bill  especially,  to  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  a  number  of  books  were  Passive 
published  in  favour  of  an  indefeasible  heredi-  obedience, 
tary  right  of  tho  crown,  and  of  absolute  non-resistance. 
These  were,  however,  of  two  very  different  classes. 
The  authors  of  the  fii-st,  who  were  perhaps  the  more 
numerous,  did  not  deny  the  legal  limitations  of  mo- 
narchy. They  admitted  that  no  one  was  bound  to 
concur  in  the  execution  of  unlawful  commands.  Hence 
the  obedience  they  deemed  indispensable  was  denomi- 
nated passive;  an  epithet,  which  in  modem  usage  is 
little  more  than  redundant,  but  at  that  time  made  a 
sensible  distinction.  If  all  men  should  confine  them- 
selves to  this  line  of  duty,  and  merely  refuse  to  become 
the  instniments  of  such  unlawful  commands,  it  was 
evident  that  no  tyranny  could  be  carried  into  effect.  If 
some  should  be  wicked  enough  to  co-operate  against  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  it  would  still  be  the  bounden 
obligation  of  Christians  to  submit.  Of  this,  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  moderate  party,  the  most  eminent  were 
Hickes,  in  a  treatise  called  Jovian,  and  Sherlock,  in  his 
case  of  resistance  to  the  supreme  powers.'     To  this  also 

*  lliig  Ixiok   of  Sherlock,  printed  in  usurpations.   He  answers  this  very  feebly. 

1684,  is  the  most  able  treatise  on  that  "No  law  can  come  into  the  notion  ana 

side.    His  proposition  is,  that "  sovereign  definition    of    supreme    and    sovereign 

princes,  or  the  supreme  power  in  any  powers;  such  a  prince  is  under  the  direc- 

nation,  in  whomsoever  placed,  is  in  all  tion,  but  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  bo 

cases  irresistible."     He  infers,  from  the  under  the  government,  of  the  law,  because 

statute  13  Car.  2,  declaring  it  unlawful  there  is  no  superior  power  to  take  cogni- 

under  any  pretence  to  wage  war,  even  zance  of  his  breach  of  it,  and  a  law  baa 

defensive,  t^inst  the  king,  that  the  su-  no  authority  to  govern  where  there  is  no 

preme  power  is  in  him;   for  he  who  is  power  to  punish:"  p.  114.    "These  men 

unaccountable  and  irresistible  is  supreme,  think,"  he  says  (p.  126),  "that  all  civil 

There  are  some,  he  owns,  who  contend  authority  is  founded  in  consent,  as  if  thert 

that  the  higher  powers  mentioned  by  St  were  no  natural  lord  of  the  world,  or  all 

Paul  meant  the  law,and  thatwhen  princes  mankind  ?ame  free  and  independent  into 

violate  the  laws  we  may  defend  their  the  world.    This  is  a   contradiction   t« 

tetcal    authority  against    their  perg(rsal  what  at  other  timee  they  will  grant,  thai 
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must  have  belonged  archbishop  Sancroft,  ar  i  the  great 
body  of  nonjuring  clergy  who  had  refused  to  read  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  under  James  II.,  and  who&e 
conduct  in  that  respect  would  be  utterly  absurd,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  there  existed  some  lawful  boun- 
daries of  the  royal  authority. 

But  besides  iJiese  men,  who  kept  some  measures  with 
•the  constitution,  even  while,  by  their  slavish 
tend^for"'  tenets,  they  laid  it  open  to  the  assaults  of  more 
absolute     intrepid  enemies,  another  and  a  pretty  consider- 
^^^'      able  class  of  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
their  abhorrence  of  all  limitations  upon  arbitrary  power. 
Brady  went  back  to  the  primary  sources  of  our  history, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  Magna  Charta,  as  well  as 
every  other  constitutional  law,  were  but  rebellious  en- 
croachments on  the  ancient  uncontrollable  imprescrip- 
tible prerogatives  of  the  monarchy.    His  writings,  replete 
with  learning  and  acuteness,  and  in  some  respects  with 
just  remarks,  though  often  unfair  and  always  partial, 
naturally  produced  an  effect  on  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  value  the  constitution  rather  for  its  pre- 
sumed  antiquity  than  its   real    excellence.      But  the 
author  most  in  vogue  with  the  partisans  of  despotism 

the  institution  of  civil  power  and  autbo-  and  subjection,  is  In  being.  And  there- 
rity  is  from  God;  and  indeed,  if  it  be  not,  fore,  though  such  men  may  get  the  power 
1  know  not  how  any  prince  can  Justify  into  their  hands  by  God's  permission,  y«f 
the  taldng  away  the  life  of  any  man,  not  by  God's  ordinance ;  and  he  who  re* 
whatever  crime  ho  has  been  guilty  of.  sists  them  does  not  resist  the  ordinance 
For  no  man  has  power  of  his  own  life,  of  God,  but  the  usurpations  of  men.  In 
and  therefore  cannot  give  this  power  to  hereditary  kingdoms  the  king  never  dies, 
another;  which  proves  that  the  power  of  but  the  same  minute  that  the  natural 
capltul  puninhmcnts  cannot  result  from  person  of  one  king  dies,  the  crown  de- 
mere  consent,  but  from  a  superior  au-  scendsupon  the  next  of  blood;  and  there, 
tborlty,  which  is  lord  of  life  and  death."  fore  he  who  rcbelleth  against  the  father, 
'fhli  Is  plausibly  urged,  and  is  not  re-  and  murders  him,  continues  a  rebel  in  the 
fnted  in  a  moment.  He  next  comes  to  reign  of  the  son,  which  commences  with 
an  olfaction,  which  eventually  he  was  his  father's  death.  It  is  otherwise,  in- 
compelled  to  admit,  with  some  discredit  deed,  where  none  can  pretend  a  greater 
to  his  consistency  and  disinterestedness,  title  to  the  crown  than  the  usurper,  for 
*"  If  tha  power  of  victorious  rebels  and  there  possession  of  power  seems  to  give  a 
osnrpera  from  God?  Did  Oliver  Crom-  right."  P.  127. 
well  receive  his  power  from  God  ?  then  Sherlock  began  to  preach  in  a  very 
It  seems  it  was  unUwful  to  resist  him  dlfferentmanner  as  soon  as  James  sliowed 
too,  or  to  conspire  against  him ;  then  all  a  disposition  to  set  up  liis  own  church. 
tboiM  loyal  sut|}ecta  who  retased  to  sob-  "It  is  no  act  of  loyalty,"  ho  told  tli« 
mlttoblm  whenbehadgot  thepowtrln  house  of  commons.  May  29,  lew  "to 
Us  bands  ware  rebtls  and  traitors.'  To  aocoiiimudate  or  compliment  away  oat 
nils  I  aoswtr,  that  the  most  prosperous  religion  and  its  legal  seourlUea"  Ooat 
psbel  la  not  tba  higher  powers,  while  our  Advice  U>  the  Pulpits . 
Nttarat  princa,  to  whom  we  owe  obadJeno* 
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was  sir  Eobert  Filmer.  He  had  lived  before  the  civiJ 
war,  but  his  posthumous  writings  came  to  sir  Robert 
light  about  this  period.  They  contain  an  ^mer. 
elaborate  vindication  of  what  was  called  the  patriarchal 
scheme  of  government,  which,  lejecting  with  scorn  that 
original  contract  whence  human  society  had  been  sup- 
posed to  spring,  derives  all  legitimate  authority  from 
that  of  primogeniture,  the  next  heir  being  king  by  divine 
right  and  as  incapable  of  being  restrained  in  las  sove- 
reignty as  of  being  excluded  from  it.  "As  kingly 
power,"  he  says,  "  is  by  the  law  of  God,  so  hath  it  no 
inferior  power  to  limit  it.  The  father  of  a  family  governs 
by  no  other  law  than  his  own  will,  not  by  the  laws  and 
wills  of  his  sons  and  servants." '  "  The  direction  of  the 
law  is  but  like  the  advice  and  direction  which  the  king's 
council  gives  the  king,  which  no  man  says  is  a  law  to  the 
king."s  "  General  laws,"  he  observes,  "made  in  par- 
liament, may,  upon  known  respects  to  the  king,  by  his 
authority  be  mitigated  or  suspended  upon  causes  only 
known  to  him  ;  and  by  the  coronation  oath,  he  is  only 
bound  to  observe  good  laws,  of  which  he  is  the  judge."  ^ 
"  A  man  is  bound  to  obey  the  king's  command  against 
law,  nay,  in  some  cases,  against  divine  laws."'  In 
another  treatise,  entitled  the  Anarchy  of  a  Mixed  or 
Limited  Monarchy,  he  inveighs,  with  no  kind  of  resei-ve 
or  exception,  against  the  regular  constitution;  setting 
off  with  an  assumption  that  the  parliament  of  England 
was  originally  but  an  imitation  of  the  States-general  :i 
France,  which  had  no  further  power  than  to  present 
requests  to  the  king.'' 

These  treatises  of  Filmer  obtained  a  very  favourable 
reception.  We  find  the  patriarchal  origin  of  govem- 
ment  frequently  mentioned  in  the  publications  of  thia 
time  as  an  undoubted  truth.  Considered  with  respect 
to  his  celebrity  rather  than  his  talents,  he  was  not,  as 
some  might  imagine,  too  ignoble  an  adversary  for  Locke 
to  have  combated.  Another  person,  far  superior  to  Filmer 
in  political  eminence,  undertook  at  the  same  time  an 
unequivocal  defence  of  absolute  monarch}'.  This  was 
sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  famous  lord-advocate  si^  George 
of  Scotland.     In  his  Jus  Eegium,  published  in  Mackenzie. 

^  P-  81.  8  P.  95.  greater  length,  entitled  the  Freeholder"! 

h  P.  96,  100.  1  P.  loa  Grand  Inquest,  was  published  in  1C79 ; 

k  This  treatise,  suttjoined    *i  ;ne  of    but  the  Patriarcha  nut  till  1685. 
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1684,  and  dedicated  to  the  tmiversity  of  Oxford,  he 
maintains, that  "monarchy  in  its  nature  is  absolute,  and 
consequently  these  pretended  limitations  are  against  the 
nature  of  monarchy." ""  "  Whatever  proves  monarchy  to 
be  an  excellent  government,  does  by  the  same  reason 
prove  absolute  monarchy  to  be  the  best  government; 
lor  if  monarchy  be  to  be  commended  because  it  prevents 
divisions,  then  a  limited  monarchy,  which  allows  the 
people  a  share,  is  not  to  be  commended,  because  it  occa- 
sions them;  if  monarchy  be  commended  because  there 
is  more  expedition,  secrecy,  and  other  excellent  qualities 
to  be  found  in  it,  then  absolute  monarchy  is  to  be  com- 
mended above  a  limited  one,  because  a  limited  monarch 
must  impart  his  secrets  to  the  people,  and  must  delay 
the  noblest  designs,  until  malicious  and  factious  spirits 
be  either  gained  or  overcome  ;  and  the  same  analogy  of 
reason  will  hold  in  reflecting  upon  all  other  advantages 
Df  monarchy,  the  examination  whereof  I  dare  trust  to 
every  man's  own  bosom."  °  We  can  hardly,  after  this, 
avoid  being  astonished  at  the  effrontery,  even  of  a  Scots 
crown  lawyer,  when  we  read  in  the  preface  to  this  very 
treatise  of  Mackenzie,  "  Under  whom  can  we  expect 
to  be  free  from  arbitrary  government,  when  we  were 
and  are  afraid  of  it  under  king  Charles  I.  and  king 
Charles  II.  ?  " 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  university  of  Oxford  pub- 
lished their  celebrated  decree  against  pemi- 
the  u^ver-  cious  books  and  damnable  doctrines,  enumerat- 
or? td.  ^^S  ^s  ^^^^  above  twenty  propositions,  which 
they  anathematised  as  false,  seditious,  and  im- 
pious. The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  civil  authority  is 
derived  originally  from  the  people;  the  second,  that 
there  is  a  compact,  tacit  or  express,  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects  :  and  others  follow  of  the  same  descnp- 
tion.  They  do  not  explicitly  condemn  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, like  Filraer,  but  evidently  adopt  his  scheme  of 
primogenitary  right,  which  is,  perhaps,  almost  incom- 
patible with  it.  Nor  is  there  tne  slightest  intimation 
that  the  university  extended  their  censure  to  such 
praises  of  despotic  power  as  have  been  quoted  in  the 
last  pages."  This  decree  was  publicly  burned  by  an 
order  of  the  house  of  lords  in  1709;  nor  does  there 

'  <  ]».  ■■  r  46  *  Collier,  •03.    Somen  Tract*,  vUL  430. 
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Beem  to  have  been  a  single  dissent  in  that  body  to  a 
step  that  cast  such  a  stigma  on  the  university.  But  the 
disgrace  of  the  offence  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
punishment. 

We  can  frame  no  adequate  conception  of  the  jeopardy 
in  which  our  liberties  stood  under  the  Stuarts,  especially 
in  this  particular  period,  without  attending  to  this  spirit 
of  servility  which  had  been  so  sedulously  excited.  It 
seemed  as  if  England  was  about  to  play  the  scene  which 
Denmark  had  not  long  since  exhibited,  by  a  spontaneous 
surrender  of  its  constitution.  And  although  this  loyalty 
were  much  more  on  the  tongue  than  in  the  heart,  as  he 
next  reign  very  amply  disclosed,  it  served  at  least  to 
deceive  the  court  into  a  belief  that  its  future  steps 
would  be  almost  without  difficulty.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Charles  would  have  summoned  another  parlia- 
ment. He  either  had  the  intention,  or  professed  it  in 
order  to  obtain  money  from  France,  of  convoking  one 
at  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1681.''  But  after  the 
scheme  of  new-modelling  corporations  began  to  be  tried, 
it  was  his  policy  to  wait  the  effects  of  this  regeneration. 
It  was  better  still,  in  his  judgment,  to  dispense  with 
the  commons  altogether.  The  period  fixed  by  law  had: 
elapsed  nearly  twelve  months  before  his  death  ;  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  a  new  parliament  was  in  contem- 
plation. But  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  having  discon- 
tinued his  annual  subsidy  to  the  king  in  1684,  after 
gaining  Strasburg  and  Luxembirrg  by  his  con- 
nivance,  or  rather  co-operation,''  it  would  not  with  Louis 
have  been  easy  to  avoid  a  recurrence  to  the  '"■<>^«»  '^^ 
only  lawful  source  of  revenue.  The  king  of  France,  it 
should  be  observed,  behaved  towards  Charles  as  men 
usually  treat  the  low  tools  by  whose  corruption  they 
have  obtained  any  end.     During  the  whole  ccarse  of 

P  Dalryinple,  Appendix,  8.     Life  of  the  French  to  seize  Luxemburg;  after 

James,  691.    He  pretended  to  come  into  thU  he  offered  his  arbitration,  and  on 

A  proposal  of  the  Dutch  for  an  alliance  Spain's  refusal  laid   the   fault  on  her, 

with  Spain  and  the  empire  against  the  though  already  bribed  to  decide  in  firfour 

fresh  encroachments  of  France,  and  to  of  France.    Lord  Rochester  was  a  party 

call  a  parliament  for  that  purpose,  but  in  all  these  base  transactions.    The  acqui- 

with  no  sincere  intention,  as  he  assured  sition  of  Luxemburg  and  Strasburg  was 

Barillon.     "  Je    n'al   aucune   intention  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  Louis,  as  they 

d'assembler  le  parlement ;   ces  soat  des  gave  him  a  predominating  influence  over 

diables  qui  veulent  ma  ruine."   Dalrym-  the  foiu-  Rhenish  electors,  through  whom- 

ple,  15.  he  hoped  to  procure  the  election  of  the 

''  He  took  100,000  livres  for  allowing  dauphin  as  king  of  the  Romans.    Id.  3t 
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tlieir  long  negotiations,  Louis,  though  never  the  dupe  of 
our  wretched  monarch,  was  compelled  to  endure  his 
shuffling  evasions,  and  pay  dearly  for  his  base  compli- 
ances. But  when  he  saw  himself  no  longer  in  need  of 
them,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  revenge  that  he  permitted 
the  publication  of  the  secret  treaty  of  1670,  and  with- 
drew his  pecuniary  aid.  Charles  deeply  resented  both 
these  marks  of  desertion  in  his  ally.  In  addition  to  them, 
he  discovered  the  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassadors 
with  his  malecontent  commons.  He  perceived,  also, 
"that  by  bringing  home  the  duke  of  York  from  Scotland, 
and  restoring  him,  in  defiance  of  the  test  act,  to  the 
privy  council,  he  had  made  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
throne,  possessed  as  he  was  of  superior  steadiness  and 
attention,  too  near  a  rival  to  himself.  These  reflections 
appear  to  have  depressed  his  mind  in  the  latter  months 
of  his  life,  and  to  have  produced  that  remarkable  private 
reconciliation  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  through  the 
influence  of  lord  Halifax,  which,  had  he  lived,  would  very 
King's  probably  have  displayed  one  more  revolution 
death.  in  the  uncertain  policy  of  this  reign.'  But  a 
death,  so  sudden  and  inopportune  as  to  excite  suspicions  of 
poison  in  some  most  nearly  connected  with  him,  gave  a 
more  decisive  character  to  the  system  of  government." 

'  Dalrymple,  Appendix,  74.     Burnet,  son  in  1715.    "The  duchess  of  Ports- 

Mazurc,  Hist  de  la  BdvoluUon  de  1688,  mouth,  who  is  at  present  here,  gives  a 

1.  340,  372.     This  is  confirmed  by,  or  great  deal  of  offence,  as  I  am  informed,  by 

rather  confirms,  the  very  curious  notes  pcetending  to  prove  that  the  late  Ising 

found  In  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  poclcet-  James  had  poisoned  his  brother  Charles; 

book  when  he  was  taken  after  the  battle  it  was  not  expected  that  after  so  many 

of  Sedgemoor,  and  published  in  the  ap-  years'  retirement  in  France  slio  should 

;  pendlx  to  Weiwood's  Memoirs.    Though  come  hither  to  revive  that  vulgar  report 

we  shonld  rather  Bee  more  external  evi-  which  at  so  critical  a  time  cannot  be  for 

dence  of  their  authenticity  than,  so  far  as  any  good  purpoae."     State  Trials,   xv. 

il  know,  ha*  been  produced,  they  have  9I8.    It  Is  almost  needless  to  say  that 

.great  marki  of  it  In  themselves ;  and  it  the  suHpicion  was  wholly  unwarrantable. 

Is  not  Impoisible  that,  after  the  ruvolu-  1  Invc  since  been  informed,  on  the  bent 

tion,  Welwood  may  have  obtained  them  authority,  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  derive  his 

from  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office.  authority  from  a  tradition  in  the  duke 

*  It  U  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  a  tra-  of  Richmond's  family,  that  of  his  own 

.41tlon  In  the  duke  of  Richmond*!  family,  mother,  as  his  editor  had  very  naturally 

that  the  duchew  of  Portsmouth  believed  conjectured,  but  from  his  father,  the  tlrHt 

Obarlci  IL  to  have  been  poiaoned.    Tbla  lord  Holland,  who,  while  a  young  uiau 

i  And  confirmed  in  a  letter  read  on  the  trnvoUlng   in   France,  had  become  ac* 

trial  of  Francis  Franda,  Indicted  for  trea-  quointcd  with  the  duchew  of  Porto: outk 
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